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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


Whether  war  or  commerce  may  now  be  destined  to  give 
the   tone  to  our  relations  with  Russia  for  many  a  day  to 
comcy  it  surely  concerns  us  to  be  able  to  form  something 
^       like  a  rational  estimate  of  the  material  resources  of  that  im- 
mense empire — the  primary  elements  of  her  power  for  good 
'        or  for  evil.     And  yet,  down  to  the  present  date,  there  exist 
'        in  our  language  but  few  sources  of  correct  information  upon 
that  important  subject.     The  consequently  prevailing  igno- 
^       ranee,  often  felt  and  regretted,  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
r      panied,  even  in  generally  well-informed  quarters,  by  a  sort 
Y      of  vague  surmise  that  it  results  from  a  system  of  sedulous 
r      concealment  on   the  part  of  the  mysterious  power  whose 
^      strength  and  weakness  are,  we  believe,    much  more  fre- 
^      quently  declaimed  upon  than  placed  in  the  scales  of  an  even 
-^      balance.     "  It  has  seldom  happened,*'  says  an  able  writer 
i)     in  one  of  our  principal  reviews,  "  to  any  nation  to  engage  in 
r      hostilities  with  a  foreign  power  whose  real  strength  and  re- 
sources are  so  imperfectly  known.     No  other  empire  than 
that  of  Russia  ever  succeeded  in  keeping  so  vast  a  portion  of 
the  globe  a  secret  and  a  mystery  to  the  rest  of  mankind.** 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  just  cause  for  imputing 
to  Russia  any  such  intention ;   nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  the 
sufficient  ground  which  should  induce  her  to  entertain  it. 
Whatever  may  be  the  mysteries  of  her  diplomacy  —  with 
which  we  meddle  not, — we  find  that  those  publicists  who 
have  restricted  their  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of  the  effective 
components  of  her  material  welfare,  do  not  complain  that  — 
with  the  exception  of  her  finances,  as  to  which  she  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  unnecessarily  communicative  *  —  there  is  any 

*  Tet  in  this  department,  too,  she  has  of  late  given  signs  of  a  greater  disposition 
to  publicity.  See,  inter  aUa,  a  remarkable  letter  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeB  for 
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department  of  her  statistics  in  which  secrecy  is  either  main- 
tained or  desired.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that, 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but 
especially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  not  only  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  correct 
information  for  itself  with  regard  to  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  but  has  been  at  no  small  pains  to 
diffuse  this  information  amongst  its  subjects,  and  to  excite 
amongst  the  latter  a  taste  for  its  acquisition.  For  this  pur- 
pose reports  by  the  various  ministries  regarding  the  matters 
which  concern  their  several  departments  are  published  at 
frequent  intervals ;  chairs  of  statistics  have  been  established 
in  the  different  universities;  in  1843  the  "Materials  for 
a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Russian  Empire'^  emanated 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  ;  the  official  "  Tables  of 
Commerce,"  which  have  annually  appeared  for  the  last  fifty 
years  contain  more  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
analogous  documents  of  most  other  states ;  and,  altogether, 
scarcely  a  month  or  a  week  passes  without  some  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country  issuing 
from  the  press  through  one  or  other  of  the  various  official 
journals.*  With  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  our  positive  information  upon  many  important  points  is 
still  but  meagre  and  defective ;  and  we  fear  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  a  long  while  to  come.  The  immense  area, 
the  thinness  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  population,  and 
the  low  degree  of  culture  hitherto  attained  by  the  bulk  of  the 
latter  as  compared  with  those  peoples  which  are  the  heirs  of 
an  earlier  civilisation,  throw  such  constant  impediments  in 
the  way  of  procuring  accurate  returns,  that  a  statistical 
account  of  the  Russian  Empire  such  as  Mr.  M*Culloch  has 
given  us  of  our  own,  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  tasks 
which  the  present  generation  will  gladly  bequeath  as  a  legacy 

last  'NoTcmbcr,  in  which  the  anthor  of  the  following  work  corrects  some  misstate- 
ments contained  in  a  very  clever  but  partizan  article,  which  had  shortly  before 
appeared  in  the  same  journal,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  L^on  Faucher.  Al- 
though the  information  here  conveyed  does  not  come  in  the  shape  of  official 
authority,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  writer  would  have  seen 
fit  to  publish  anything  which  the  Russian  government  was  desirous  of  con- 
cealing. 

♦  See  Baron  von  Reden's  two  valuable  works,  Dax  Katser-Iieich  Busdandy  and 
Fussiands  Kraft-Ekmente  und  Eu\flu»$'MiUel. 
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to  the  next.  All  that  the  most  painful  and  conscientious 
statist  can  really  accomplish  is  to  lay  before  his  readers  such 
approximations  to  the  truth  as  the  imperfect  materials  within 
his  reach  enable  him  to  form  and  justify ;  and  if  a  writer 
professing  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  shall  industriously  collect,  carefully 
discriminate,  and  scientifically  combine  these  materials,  we 
apprehend  that  he  will  perform  in  full  all  he  can  be  presumed 
to  have  undertaken. 

There  have  been  various  works  upon  Russia  published  on 
the  continent  within  the  last  few  years,  which,  if  translated 
into  English,  might  assist  in  enabling  such  of  us  as  are 
willing  to  read  and  learn,  to  substitute  a  discriminating 
judgment  for  the  vague  and  vacillating  notions  which  too 
generally  prevail  regarding  the  resources  of  that  ill-understood 
and  anomalous  Empire.  From  amongst  these,  the  Editor  of 
the  present  volume,  glad  if  he  shall  thus  have  rendered  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  public,  has  selected  Tengoborski's 
"  Etudes  sur  les  Forces  Productives  de  la  Russie  ; ''  because, 
relying  not  so  much  upon  his  own  slight  and  superficial 
knowledge  as  on  the  opinion  of  more  competent  judges,  he 
believes  that,  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  the  work  in 
question  possesses  a  higher  value  than  any  other- which  has 
hitherto  appeared — at  least  in  the  more  accessible  languages 
of  Europe — from  the  pen  of  either  foreigner  or  native. 
Occupying  a  high  official  position  in  the  Department  of  the 
Finances,  the  able  author  (already  favourably  known  to  the 
public  by  a  valuable  work  on  the  finances  of  Austria),  im- 
pelled apparently  by  le  desir  de  tout  connattre  en  itant 
obUgS  de  le  decrire^  had  set  himself  the  task  of  a  laborious 
inquiry  into  the  productive  powers  of  the  empire,  and  has 
here  communicated  the  result  of  his  "  Studies ''  in  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  tables  and  commentaries,  to  which  it 
will  be  hard  to  refuse  the  merit  of  talent,  fairness,  and  mo- 
deration. There  is  throughout  the  book  a  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  leanings  and  prejudices ;  the  figures  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  to  have  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  sifted  ;  whilst  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed bear  the  internal  stamp  of  honesty  and  candour.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  writer  entertains  unbounded  con- 
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iidence  iu  the  future  destinies  of  his  country,  regarding  it 
as  a  field  for  the  measureless  development  of  elements  of 
strength  and  greatness  which  are  still  in  their  infancy  ;  but 
he  does  not  seek  to  convey  the  idea  that  its  present  condition, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  longer  civilised  portions  of 
Europe,  is  in  many  respects  otherwise  than  backward ;  and 
when  he  observes  an  evil,  instead  of  labouring  to  disguise  it 
— as  many  of  us  conceive  that  a  good  patriotic  Russian 
would  be  apt  to  do, — he  seeks  to  estimate  its  intensity,  and 
calmly  discusses  the  means  of  its  removal.  The  impar- 
tiality of  his  statements  has  indeed  found  general  recogni- 
tion ;  and  we  see  French  and  German  publicists  resorting 
to  the  book  as  a  store-house  of  facts,  even  where  they  exhibit 
no  undue  inclination  to  assent  to  the  inferences  of  the  author. 
To  claim  for  it  an  immunity  from  error  would  of  course  be 
absurd.  Traversing  a  field  so  extensive  and  varied,  oc- 
casional mistakes  must  have  been  reckoned  on,  even  had 
the  writer's  materials  been  in  pari  casu  with  those  of  statists 
whose  survey  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  But, 
apart  from  such  inaccuracies  as  might,  perhaps,  be  detected 
in  the  "  Statistique  genSrale  de  la  Belgique  **  itself,  the  work 
is  exposed  to  this  farther  source  of  error,  that  the  scantiness  of 
positive  has  constrained  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his  com- 
prehensive survey,  to  the  occasional  assumption  of  merely  pro- 
bable data.  And  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  such  cases 
the  boldness  he  displays  in  his  calculations  does  not  exceed 
the  caution  and  sagacity  with  which  he  bases  his  units,  and 
that  he  appears  thoroughly  desirous  that  his  probable  error 
shall  at  least  not  be  on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  such  ^^ guesses  at  truth" — as  to  the 
uniform  successfulness  of  which  the  author  does  not  conceal 
his  own  scepticism — are  entitled  at  best  to  no  more  than  a 
qualified  and  provisional  assent,  awaiting  future  modification 
from  the  more  abundant  store  of  facts  which  each  successive 
year  will  no  doubt  help  to  accumulate ;  for,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  quite  as  much  as  in  any  other,  it  is  only  by 
successive  limitations  of  error  that  we  can  hope  for  gradual 
progress  in  the  path  which  leads  towards  truth.  Meantime, 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  problematical  ciphers — for 
which  there  is  nothing  else  (except  quiet  ignorance)  to  sub- 
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atitute  at  present  —  w\\\  be  found  neither  to  «ifFect  the  value 
of  the  copious  particulars  with  which  the  volume  teems,  nor 
to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  work  as  exhibiting  an 
entire  synoptical  view  of  all  that  is  now  best  ascertained 
regarding  the  important  subjects  which  it  describes  and 
discusses ;  and  no  one  who  is  in  the  least  degree  aware  of 
the  labour  and  difficulties  attending  every  inquest  of  the 
sort  —  no  one  who  has  ever  attempted  to  collect  for  his  own 
information  the  statistics  of  a  single  county,  parish,  or 
village,  will  withhold  his  admiration  from  what  has  here 
been  accomplished  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  area  so 
vast,  that  the  very  figures  of  arithmetic  almost  cease  to 
convey  to  the  mind  any  definite  notion  of  its  extent. 


For  the  reader's  convenience,  the  Translator  has  frequently 
added,  within  brackets,  the  English  equivalents  of  the  Rus- 
sian money,  weights,  and  measures  mentioned  throughout 
the  volume.  As  this,  however,  has  not  been  done  invariably, 
and  as  errors  of  calculation  may  also  have  occasionally  crept 
in,  tables  of  these  equivalents  are  here  subjoined.  The  geo- 
graphical measure  has  not  been  converted  in  the  text ;  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tnt'le  spoken  of  is 
always  the  geographical  mile  of  4  minutes  of  the  equator,  or 
15  to  a  degree.  The  rouble  mentioned  is  constantly  the 
silver  rouble,  unless  paper  currency*  be  specified. 

*  In  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  Russian  empire,  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.  instituted  (1768)  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  one  million  roubles 
based  upon  gold  and  silver,  against  which,  bank-notes  (termed  assignats)  of  the 
value  of  from  25  to  100  roubles  were  issued  to  a  like  amount.  As  these  were  de- 
clared a  legal  tender  in  all  public  and  private  payments,  as  they  were  instantly 
convertible  into  coin  at  their  nominal  value,  and  as  they  supplied  a  felt  want  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  business,  they  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lie,  and — ^firom  the  superior  convenience  of  paper  to  metal  for  many  purposes— oc- 
casionally stood  at  a  small  premium.  It  was  thus  found  possible  to  augment  the 
issues  to  the  extent  of  100  millions  of  roubles,  without  any  material  dhninution  of 
their  current  value.  Unfortunately,  the  too  great  facilities  thus  presented  for 
making  money  tempted  the  Russian  Government  (which,  like  some  others  nearer 
home,  occasionally  found  its  exchequer  emptier  than  it  could  have  wished)  to  ex- 
tend these  paper  issues  beyond  its  ability  to  redeem  them  with  coin  upon  demand. 
No  sooner  was  this  perceived  by  the  public,  than  the  notes  fell  to  a  discount ; 
and  the  fall  was  both  great  and  rapid.  In  1787  they  had  stood  nearly  at  par;  but 
the  following  year  they  were  at  92;  in  1793  they  hiad  fallen  to  74  ;  and  in  1796 
they  were  down  at  68  ;  from  this  quotiition  they  rallied  in  1802  to  71  ^^5,  and  in 
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The  second  volume,  concluding  the  work,  is  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  and  no  undue  delay  in  bringing  it  out  is  likely 
to  occur. 

MONEY. 
1   Silver  rouble  (=100  kopecks)  =     3s.  2d.  sterling. 

WEIGHT. 

1  Pound  (=  96  zolotniks)       =       0-90  lbs.  avoird. 
1  Pood   (=  40  lbs.)-     -     -   =    3608     „      „ 
1  Berkowetz  (=10  poods)      =  360*8 


>»      » 


DRY  MEASURE. 

1  Tchetwerik  (=8  gamietz)      =  0*72  imp.  bushels. 
1  Tchetwert    (=8  tchetweriks)  =  0*72  imp.  quarters. 

LIQUID  MEASURE. 

1  Vedro  (=  10  crouchkas)  =     2*7  imp.  or   3^  wine  gallons. 
1  Oxhoft(  =  18  vedros)  -     =  48-6      „      58^    „        „ 

LONG  MEASURR 

I  Arschine  {•=     16  verschoks)    =         28  inches. 
1  Sog^ne    (=      3  arschines)    =  7  feet. 

1  Verst       (=  SOOsag^nes)        =   1,166  yards. 

SUPERFICLAlL  MEASURE. 
1  Dessiatine  (=  2^400  square  sag^nes)  =  2*69  imp.  acres. 

1803  thejrose  to  80;  but  this  was  the  cnlminating  point  of  the  short  reaction  from 
their  first  rapid  depreciation.  From  that  date  thcj  again  sank  rapidly — to  60  in 
1806;  to  50  in  1809;  to33f^  in  1811;  and  in  1815,  upon  Bonaparte*s  return  from 
Elba,  they  stood  for  a  short  time  as  low  as  20^.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
measures  were  taken  by  government  to  bring  the  finances  and  currency  into  a 
normal  condition,  and  assignats  to  the  nominal  amount  of  about  200  millions  of 
roubles  were  bought  up  at  the  price  of  the  day  and  burned;  but  it  was  not  until 
1839  that  the  latter  object  was  fully  accomplidied  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  (sil- 
rer)  currency,  of  which  the  silver  rouble  formed  the  unit — the  legal  relation  of  the 
existing  pai>cr  currency  to  silver  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  at  the  rate  of  350 
kopecl^  of  the  former  to  100  kopecks  of  the  latter,  which  was  somewhat  above  the 
current  price  of  the  day  and  the  average  value  of  paper  for  the  ten  years  preceding. 
Since  then  the  old  assignat  has  vanished  from  circulation  ;  but  in  some  provinces 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  keep  accounts  in  paper  roubles,  which  arc  then  understood 
to  be  =)  of  the  silver  currency. 
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PRODUCTIVE  FORCES  OF   RUSSIA. 


OP    PRODUCTIVE    FORCES   CONSIDERED   AS    THE   BASIS    OF 

PUBLIC    WEALTH. 

The  wealth  and  material  well-being  of  nations,  upon  which 
their  power  and  financial  prosperity  depend,  are  primarily 
determined  by  the  productive  forces  which  each  coimtry  pos- 
sesses within  itself. 

Without  entering  upon  any  analysis  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  or  of  the  modes  of  its  formation  and 
distribution,  —  an  inquiry  which  belongs  to  the  domain  of  poli- 
tical economy  proper,  —  we  will  at  once  refer  the  whole  pro- 
ductive forces  which  constitute  the  elements  of  a  country's 
wealth  to  one  or  other  of  two  categories,  namely,  the  physical 
or  natural,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual. 

To  the  former  belong  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  its  productions,  its  geographical  and 
topographical  position,  and  ther  influence  of  climate ;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  physical  forces  of  the  population,  and  the 
different  races  of  animals  by  which  the  country  is  inhabited. 

In  the  latter  we  include  the  degree  of  intelligence  at  which 
a  given  people  has  arrived,  its  national  character,  manners 
and  customs,  its  inclination  or  aptitude  for  this  or  that  sort  of 
productive  labour.  These  moral  qualities,  in  their  turn,  are 
themselves  greatly  dependent  on  various  outward  circumstances, 
—  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  —  on  the  influences 
of  food  and  climate  —  of  origin  and  historical  traditions  —  of 
social  and  political  organisation.  Thus  it  is  matter  of  trite 
observation  that  warm  climates  have  a  tendency  to  enervate 
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their  populations  —  a  tendency  often  fostered  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  facility  of  procuring  a  pubsistence  ;  whilst  more 
industry  and  a  greater  capacity  for  labour  is  found  amongst 
the  children  of  the  nortli,  where  Nature  is  less  prodigal  of  her 
bounties.  The  eflFect  of  institutions — social,  economic,  adminis- 
trative —  is  very  great ;  moral  and  intellectual  influences  may 
paralyse  the  development  of  physical  forces ;  they  may  also  to 
a  certain  extent  make  up  for  the  want  of  them ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  results  whicli  we  are  warranted  to  anticipate  must 
always  be  more  or  less  subject  to  physical  conditions.  History, 
no  doubt,  supplies  us  with  several  examples  of  countries  which, 
although  very  moderately  endowed  with  natural  productive 
forces,  have  nevertheless  become  great  and  prosperous,  as,  in 
modern  times,  Holland  and  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  but  even 
in  such  exceptional  cases  we  will  always  be  sure  to  find  that, 
along  with  the  political  causes  to  which  such  results  may  in  no 
small  degree  be  ascribed,  there  has  likewise  been  some  material 
or  lociil  cause  in  concurrent  operation.  If  the  mercantile  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Dutch  has  spread  fertility  over  sterile 
tract:3  ravished  by  man's  skill  from  the  waves, — if  it  has  evoked 
rich  and  populous  cities  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
carried  their  country  to  that  high  pitch  of  prosperity  which  we 
have  seen  it  attain, — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  peaceful 
conquests  have  been  materially  promoted  by  the  geographiciil 
position  of  the  land,  which  rendered  it  the  natural  mart  of  a 
large  intermediate  commerce.  Though  the  genius  of  man  may 
triumph  over  many  natural  obstacles,  his  power  is  not  unlimited ; 
and  in  an  absolute  absence  of  the  natural  elements  of  wealth, 
the  most  creative  genius  will  devise  in  vain.  We  could  not 
convert  Iceland  or  Lapland  into  rich  and  prosperous  territories, 
though  we  were  to  people  them  with  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  industrious,  and  the  most  laborious  of  mankind. 

Countries  may  become  wealthy  by  agriculture,  by  commerce, 
by  manufactures,  or  by  the  simultaneous  concourse  of  all  the 
three ;  but  the  degree  of  relative  importance  attaching  to  one 
or  other  of  these  sources  of  prosperity  must  always  depend, 
more  or  less,  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  given  country. 
A  just  appreciation  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
blems devolving  on  the  statesman.  In  relation  to  great  states, 
at  any  rate,  we  may  affirm  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  their  wealth 
and  prosperity  depend  primarily  on  the  mass  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductive forces  of  which  they  can  dispose ;  and  tliis  is  the  goal 
from  w^hich  we  shall  accordingly  start,  in  proceeding  to  study 
the  financial  resources  of  Kussia. 
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PHYSICAL  AND   MATERIAL   PRODUCTIVE   FORCES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Extent  and  Geographical  Position.  —  Classification  of  Territory  in  regard  to  Geo- 
graphical Position. — Extent  and  Geographical  Position  of  each  Province  and 
Government  —  Arrangement  of  these  according  to  their  Extent  —  Observa- 
tions on  their  comparalivo  Extent 

According  to  the  recent  work  (published  in  1848)  of  M. 
ArseniefF,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  geographers  and 
statists  (^Statistitscbeskk  Otsherki  Bossii),  the  Lmpire  of  Kussia 
occupies  a  superficial  extent  of  367^00  geographical  square 
miles,  extending  from  the  35th  to  the  208th  (or,  including  the 
islands  and  possessions  in  America,  to  the  225th)  degree  of 
longitude  (counting  eastward  from  Ferro),  and  from  the  38th 
to  the  78th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
west  to  east,  or  from  Kalisch  to  the  port  of  Petropavlovsk  at 
the  extremity  of  Kamtchatka,  is  14,410  versts,  or  2072  geo- 
graphical miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
namely,  from  Kola  in  Lapland  to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  is 
4860  versts,  or  699  geographical  miles. 

European  Kussia,  without  Nova  Zembla,  and  including  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  extends  from  the  4l8t  to  the  70th  degree 
of  northern  latitude,  and  from  the  35th  to  the  85th  degree  of 
cast  longitude,  and  occupies  a  superficies  of  99,275  geographical 
square  miles  * ;  an  extent  which  considerably  exceeds  half  of  the 
entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  extent  of  European  frontier  is 
estimated  by  M.  Keden,  in  his  Comparative  Statistics,  at  2528 
geographical  miles,  of  which  1382,  or  more  than  half,  are  mari- 
time, and  1146  dry  frontier,!     ]VL  Reden  reckons  tlie  posses- 

*  We  have  obtained  this  figure  by  calculating  the  extent  of  thirty-seven 
governments,  of  which  a  gcographico-statistical  accoant  was  given  in  a  niemoii 
by  the  astronomer  Struvc,  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  on  1 — 13  August, 
1845,  and  adding  the  extent  of  the  other  provinces  of  European  Kussia,  according 
Co  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  M.  Kcden,  some  figures  of  which  we  have  cor- 
rected in  conformity  with  more  recent  information. 

f  Vergleichendo  Cultiir-Statistik  der  Gross-Staaten  Europa*s,  von  Frciherra 
von  Bcden,  pp.  14,  15. 
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sions  of  the  five  great  powers,  Kussia,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  cover 
a  surface  of  500,000  square  miles,  of  which  he  assigns  to  Kussia 
359,524  * ;  so  that  the  possessions  of  the  latter  would  exceed, 
in  the  proportion  of  18  to  7,  those  of  the  other  four  put  together. 
SernofF,  who,  in  1833,  estimated  the  whole  superfcies  of  the 
Russian  empire  at  no  more  than  330,755  geographical  square 
miles,  has  classed  its  geographical  position  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

Degrees  of  Extent  in  Geoffrapliical 

North  Latitude.  Square  Miles. 

From  78  to  75 3,132-55 

.,  75  „    70 21,050-22 

„  70  „    65 61,878-77 

„  65  „    60 79,228-62 

„  60  „    55 75,953-72 

„  55  „    50 62,134-29 

„  50  „   45 22,565-56 

.,  45  „    40 4,135-85 

„  40  „    38  -                    -         -         -         -  675-28 

Total  as  above    -        -      330,755-86 

We  perceive,  from  this  classification,  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  empire,  namely,  279,195  square  miles,  or  84  per  cent,  of 
its  whole  surface,  is  situated  between  the  50th  and  70th  degrees 
of  north  latitude. 

The  academician  Struve  has  distributed  the  empire,  in  regard 
to  climate,  as  follows :  — 

In  the  firigid  zone        ...        64,226  geographical  square  miles. 
In  the  temperate  zone  -        -      266,529 


Total  as  above         -        -      330,755 


w 
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of  which  European  Russia  occupies 

In  the  frigid  zone  ...  11,026  geographical  miles,  inclading 
Nova  Zcmbla. 

In  the  temperate  zone  -  .  90,710  geographical  miles,  including  the 
■Cancasian  provinces. 

Total        •       101,736 1 

Siberia,  with  the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  contains,  ac- 
<;ording  to  the  same  estimates. 

In  the  frigid  zone        ...        53,200  geographical  square  miles. 
In  the  temperate  zone  -        •      175,819  „  „ 

Total  -      229,019  „  „ 


*  This  figure  is  7676  square  miles  less  than  that  of  M.  Arsenieff. 
f  This  figure  is  2,461  square  miles  higher  than  what  we  have  given  on  p.  3. 
8cc  explanatory  note. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   TERRITORY, 


In  this  last  figure  are  comprehended  neither  the  steppes 
inhabited  by  the  Kirghiz  Caissaks,  nor  the  possessions  of  the 
Russo- American  Company. 

It  results^  from  these  calculations^  that  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  surface  of  European  Kussia  belongs  to  the  frigid 
zone,  and  nearly  nine-tenths  to  the  temperate  zone,  according 
to  the  meaning  attached  by  geographers  to  that  classification ; 
whilst  nearly  a  fourth  *of  Siberia  is  situated  within  the  former, 
and  more  than  three-fourths  within  the  latter. 

We  here  present,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Struve,  the  table, 
already  referred  to,  of  the  extent  and  geographical  position  of 
thirty-seven  governments  of  European  Russia,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  elevation  in  north  latitude. 


Extent  in 

North 

Longitude. 

OOVERNMEKTS. 

Geogra- 
phical Sq. 
Mile«.« 

Latitude. 

W.       E. 

From     To 

0      '           O      ' 

O      ' 

0    / 

Goyemment  of  Olonetz 

2,732 

64  35    60     8 

47  28 

59  20 

St.  Petersburg 

941 

60  54    57  59 

45  10 

51   46 

Nowgorod    - 

2^13 

61  21  '  57     6 

47  55 

57  43 

EsthoniA 

370 

59  42    58  19 

39  39 

45  54 

Jaroslaw 

660 

.59     4    56  44 

55     1 

58  51 

Lironia 

884 

59     4  i  56  34 

39  28 

45   13 

Twer  - 

1,223 

58  53    55  54 

49  33 

56     4 

Pskow 

816 

58  12    55  56 

44  58 

49  59 

Courland 

496 

57  46    55  41 

38  38 

45     2 

Wladimir     - 

862 

57   14  !  55     6 

55  16 

60  54 

Witcbsk       - 

810 

57  27    54  46 

43  24 

49  32 

Moscow 

589 

56  42    54  49 

52  54 

56  55 

Kowno 

758 

56  27    64  48 

38  47 

45     2 

Smolensk 

1,019 

56  36    53  13 

48  30 

53  25 

Wilna 

768 

55  50    53  23 

41   34 

46     4 

Riazan 

766 

55  45    53     0 

56   15 

59   18 

Kaluuga 

573 

55  23  !  53   18 

51      7 

54  59 

Toula  - 

555 

55  53  1  52  47 

53  39 

56  50 

Penza  -        -        . 

690 

54  54  1  52  38 

60  19 

64  25 

Mohilew 

885 

55  12  1  51   57 

46  32 

50  24 

Tambow 

1,202 

.55   11  j5i   20 

56     9 

61   22 

Minsk 

1,622 

55     6    51    14 

42  52 

48   17 

Orel    -        -        ^ 

859 

54     0    51   47 

50  31 

56  44 

Grodno 

692 

54     3    51   31 

40     7 

43  32 

Tschemigow 

1,00^ 

53   18    50  15 

48     4 

52  17 

Konrsk 

818 

52  24  '  50  13 

51     0 

55  57 

Woroneje     - 

1,209 

52  53    49  33 

55     7 

60  45 

Wolhynia     - 

1,297 

52     2  ,  49  27 

41   18 

47     7 

Carried  forward 

27,309 

1 

1 

♦  In  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  figures  we  have  omitted  fractions,  sup- 
pressing those  under  half  a  mile,  and  giving  a  complete  mile  instead  of  a  fraction 
of  more  than  half  a  mile. 
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Governments. 

Extent  in 

Geograpbt* 

cal  Sauare 

Mile*. 

North 
Latitude. 

Longitude. 

From    To 

W.             E: 

o    / 

o    / 

O      ' 

O      ' 

Brought  forward   -        .        - 
Govenunent  of  Kiew  -        -        - 

27,309 
914 

51   29 

48  28 

46     4 

50  50 

Kharkow 

985 

51    17 

48  36 

51  34 

57  56 

Foltawa 

897 

51     8 

48  44 

48  26 

53  49 

Country  of  the  Don  Coasacks 
GoTemment  of  Fodolia 

2,943 

774 

51    16 
49   50 

46  7 

47  22 

55  16 
43  50 

62  29 
48  35 

Ekatherinoislaw     - 

1,206 

49   12 

46  51 

50  58 

57  36 

Kherson 

1,332 

49     6 

46     8 

46  44 

51   59 

Bessarabia    - 

858 

48  37 

44  51 

43  41 

48  10 

Taoride    (compre- 
hending the  Sea 
of  Azow)  - 

Total  extent  of  the  thirty-seren 
Governments     ... 

1,208 

47  43 

44    8 

49     8 

54  49 

38,426 

In  copying  tliis  table,  M.  Kedcn,  in  his  Comparative  Statistics, 
adds  the  extent  of  fifteen  provinces  or  govemments'of  European 
Kussia,  of  which  the  area  has  not  jet  been  determined  with 
mathematical  precision.  These  we  here  subjoin  with  their  lati- 
tude according  to  PiadischefTs  Atlas,  rectifying  their  extent  in 
conformity  with  more  recent  information : — 


North  Latitude. 

GOTERNMENTg. 

Extent. 

Sq.  Miles. 

From 

To 

Government  of  Archangel  with  Nova 

o 

/ 

o        / 

Zembla  -         .        -        .        . 

m 

15,519 

78 

0 

61     20 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  ♦  - 

- 

6,873 

70 

10 

59     45 

Government  of  Wologda 

- 

6,967 

64 

80 

58     20 

Ferm 

. 

6,073 

61 

50 

55     30 

Wiatka 

. 

2,500 

60 

0 

55     30 

Kostroma     - 

. 

1,496 

59 

12 

56     40 

Nijni  Kowgorod  - 

- 

876 

57 

10 

54     30 

Kazan 

. 

1,128 

56 

45 

54     10 

Orenburg     - 

. 

6,773 

56 

20 

47       0 

Simbirsk 

. 

1,315 

55 

45 

52     35 

Kingdom  of  Foland    ... 

. 

2,294 

55 

5 

50     10 

Government  of  Saratow 

• 

3,525 

53 

15 

48       0 

Astrakhan    - 

. 

2,860 

49 

40 

44     40 

Stavropol,  with  the  country  of  the  Black 

Sea  Cossacks  .... 

ices 

2,650 

46 

50 

41     40 

Total  superficial  extent  of  these  provii 

60,849 

*  According  to  the  Statistics  of  Bein,  published  at  Helsingfors  in  1843. 
The  other  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  superficial  extent  of  Foland,  are 
borrowed  fh>m  the  Statistics  of  M.  ArscniefT. 
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In  the  order  of  their  extent,  the  provinces  of  European 
Kussia  included  in  the  two  preceding  tables  would  be  arranged 
as  follows : — 


Sq.  M. 

Sq.  M 

Govommcnt  of  Archangel,  in- 

Brought 

forward 

- 

79,179 

cluding  Nova  Zembla 

15,519 

Government 

of  Tschcrnigow 

- 

1,000 

Wologda         -            -            . 

6,967 

Kharkow 

- 

985 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

6,873 

St.  Petersburg 

941 

GoYemment  of  Orenburg 

6,773 

Kiew 

- 

914 

Perm 

6,073 

Poltawa 

■■ 

897 

Soratow 

8,525 

Mohilew 

- 

885 

Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  - 

2,943 

Livonia 

- 

884 

Government  of  Astrakhan 

2,860 

Nijni-Nowgorod      876 

Olonetz 

2,732 

Wiadimir 

. 

862 

Stavropol 

2,650 

Orel 

- 

859 

Wiatka 

2,500 

Bessarabia 

- 

858 

Kingdom  of  Poland    - 

2,294 

Koursk 

. 

818 

Government  of  Nowgorod 

2,213 

Pskow  - 

- 

816 

Minsk 

1,622 

Witebsk 

m 

810 

Kostroma 

1,496 

Podolia 

m 

774 

Kherson 

1,332 

Wilna 

tm 

768 

Simbirsk 

1,315 

Riazan 

. 

766 

Wolhjmia 

1,297 

Kowno 

- 

758 

Twer     - 

1,223 

Grodno 

• 

692 

Worondje 

1,209 

Penza 

. 

690 

Tauride     (in- 

Jaroslaw 

. 

660 

cluding  Sea 

Moscow 

. 

589 

of  Azow) 

1,208 

Kalouga 

- 

573 

Ekatherinoslaw 

1,206 

Toula 

« 

585 

Tambow 

1,202 

Courland 

m 

496 

Kazan 

1,128 

Esthonia 

M 

370 

Kunnlf^tifllc           •• 

1,019 

KJUl  vX  V  us  Ik 

Tot**!   ovfonf 

99,275 

Carried  forward 

79,179 

JL\Jh' 

■*&  v><^wiav 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia  is  distributed 
in  M.  Keden's  Comparative  Statistics  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Transcaucasian  Provinces  — 


Oeogr.  Sq.  M. 
-        1,475 
1,350 


Georgia     -----.-- 
Armenia  .---.- 

2.  Siberia — 

Government  of  Omsk  and  Tobolsk  ...    24,900 

Tomsk       -  .  -  -  .     60,400 

Jenisseisk,    Irkoutsk,    and    Okhotsk,  to- 
gether with  Ivamtschatka  -  -  123,300 
Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  tributary  to  Russia            -  -    30,000 
The  Islands            -            -            -            -            -  -       1,110 

Total  ...  -  242,535 

The  extent  of  the  colonies  in  America  is  estimated  at  17,500 
geographical  square  miles. 

On  inspecting  the  table  of  the  superficial  extent  of  all  the 
governments  of  Russia  in  Europe,  we  perceive  that  there  are 
enormous  disproportions  betwixt  them  in  this  respect;  for,  even 
setting  aside  the  two  extreme  members  of  the  series,  namely  the 
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government  of  Archangel  and  that  of  Esthonia^  the  former  of 
which  is  forty-four  times  the  size  of  the  latter,  there  are  still 
governments  which  stand  to  each  other  as  to  superficial  extent 
m  the  proportion  of  10  or  even  14  to  1.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  government  of  Wologda  is  almost  fourteen  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Courland.  The  territorial  extent  of  a  single  govern- 
ment, that  of  Archangel,  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the  super- 
ficies of  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  Hungary  included ;  and 
several  of  them  are  from  four  to  ten  times  as  large  as  the  most 
considerable  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Prussia 
alone  excepted. 

This  immense  extent  of  empire  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences in  regard  to  administration  and  finance.  It  opposes 
great  obstacles  to  internal  communication,  to  the  exchange  of  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  of  industry,  and  consequently  to  the 
progress  of  national  wealth.  It  also  presents  great  varieties  of 
result  from  administrative  and  financial  legislation ;  for  a  mea- 
sure or  regulation  which  is  of  easy  execution  in  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  having  an  extent  of  three  or  foiu*  hundred 
square  miles,  may  often  be  attended  with  very  different  prac- 
tical results  in  the  governments  of  Wologda  or  Archangel, — the 
former  with  a  surmce  of  nearly  seven  thousand,  the  latter,  of 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  square  miles,  and  with  an  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  scattered  population. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  empire,  nature  has  obviated 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  these  great  distances  by  a  very 
extensive  network  of  nver  communication,  the  utility  of  which 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer  to.  During  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  likewise,  land  transport  by  means  of 
sledges  is  facilitated  bv  the  abundance  of  snow. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  extent  and  the  geographical  position 
of  Russia  is  Sufficient  to  make  us  perceive  the  great  importance 
of  those  imdertakings  which  have  for  their  object  to  multiply 
our  means  of  communication,  and  to  complete  by  canals,  roads,  and 
railroads,  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  lakes  and  watercourses. 
The  great  importance  of  those  matters  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  Government,  as  we  may  perceive  from  the  immense 
works  now  being  executed  at  a  vast  expense  imder  the  direction 
of  a  ministry  created  specially  for  that  branch  of  administration. 
The  utility  of  these  works  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the 
systematic  order  which  will  be  followed  in  their  execution: 
they  are  intended  to  embrace  the  ensemble  of  the  great  stratege- 
tical,  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  urgency  of  the  constructions  undertaken  or  to  be 
undertaken  will  be  measured  by  the  importance  of  the  interests 
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which  call  for  them,  and  the  practical  advantages  which  may  be 
anticipated  as  their  result. 


CHAP.  11. 

CLIMATE,   NATURAL   FERTILITY,    AND  CONFIGURATION   OF   THE   SOIL. 

Configuration  of  Soil. — Moantain  Chains.  —  Climate.  —  Direction  of  Isothermal, 
IsoUieral,  and  Isochimenal  Lines.  —  Hjdrographic  System.  —  Natural  Fertility 
of  Soil.  —  Classification  of  Empire  into  Zones  and  Regions.  —  Region  of  the 
Steppes.  —  Region  where  Black  Mould  (tsckamoziime,)  predominates. — Future 
importance  of  the  Steppes.  —  Classification  of  Goyemments  according  to  their 
Fertility, 

European  Kussia  is  essentially  a  country  of  plains.  The 
principal  moimtain  chains  are  found  on  the  east  and  south.  The 
Ural  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  country  of  the  Kirghiz 
to  the  icy  ocean,  form  a  natural  frontier  between  Bussia  in 
Europe  and  her  Asiatic  possessions.  The  whole  mountainous 
portion  of  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and  Perm  belongs  to 
that  chain.  The  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  extend  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea,  and,  like  the  Ural  mountains  on  the 
north,  separate  Europe  from  Asia  on  the  south ;  to  this  system 
belong  the  mountains  of  the  government  of  Stavropol  and  the 
Crimea.  Some  spurs  of  the  Carpathians  extend  into  the  north 
of  Bessarabia,  and  lose  themselves  by  degrees  in  slight  emi- 
nences in  the  governments  of  Kiew  and  Podolia.  Another 
branch  of  the  Carpathian  system  stretches  away  into  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  where  it  is  lost  near  the  territory  of  the  city  of 
Cracow.  The  heights  of  Finland  and  of  the  governments  of 
Olonetz  and  Archangel  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  system. 
The  principal  chain  of  mountains  traversing  Finland  is  termed 
the  Maanselka.  The  only  mountains  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  empire  are  the  Waldai,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name,  and  might  be  considered  rather  as  itn  elevated  plateau : 
their  culminating  point  does  not  rise  to  more  than  175  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  whole  remainder  of  the 
country  is  a  flat  intersected  by  a  few  hills.  The  sources  of  the 
Volga,  near  Lake  Seliger  in  the  government  of  Twer,  do  not 
rise  in  height  to  more  than  895  feet.  The  city  of  Moscow, 
situated  between  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  basin  of  the  Oka, 
that  is,  on  the  ilouthem  slope  of  the  Waldai  heights,  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  384  feet.  The  city  of  Kazan, 
situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  Volga,  stands 
only  65  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Central  Russia  alone  forms  a  plain  (for  most  part  of  great 
fertility)  of  about  18,000  square  miles  in  extent,  that  is,  almost 
one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  and 
almost  twice  as  large  as  France.  According  to  the  most  recent 
calculations,  the  extent  of  the  plains  of  Euroi)ean  Russia  woidd 
stand  to  that  of  countries  more  or  less  mountainous  in  the  pro- 
portion of  14  to  1.* 

This  con6guration  of  the  soil,  and  other  physical  and  geo- 
graphical causes,  exercise  a  sensible  influence  upon  oiu*  climate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water 
tempers  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  winter. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  Russia  is  remote  from  these  great 
reservoirs  of  a  moderate  and  less  variable  temperature.  For 
AVestern  Europe  every  west  wind  is  a  sea  wind,  softened  by 
contact  with  the  waters  of  an  ocean  of  which  the  temperature 
never  descends  below  +  7°  of  Reaumur,  whilst  it  is  a  continental 
wind  for  Asia  and  the  East  of  Europe.  The  Asiatic  continent 
presents  an  immense  surface,  separated  from  the  ocean,  on  the 
west,  by  the  entire  extent  of  Euroi>e,  and  not  interrupted,  like 
the  European  continent,  by  the  numerous  gulfs  which  mitigate 
the  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Asia 
are  exposed  on  the  north  to  the  winds  which  arrive  from  the 
polar  regions,  and  are  covered  on  the  south  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains which  intercept  the  hot  winds  of  the  tropics.  All  these 
circumstances  contribute  to  the  asperity  of  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  the  vicinity  of  wliich  must  necessarily  exer- 
cise a  very  sensible  influence  on  the  temperature  and  atmo- 
spheric variations  of  a  large  portion  of  European  Russia.  The 
atmosphere  is  chilled  by  the  icy  wind  arriving  from  the  arctic 
regions,  which  sweeps  unopposed  over  all  the  Russian  plains ; 
whilst  the  east  winds,  entering  from  the  plain  of  central  Asia 
by  the  interval  which  separates  the  Ural  mountains  from  the 
Caspian  Sea,  frequently  occasion  droughts  which  extend  over  a 
vast  extent  of  territory.  From  the  concurring  operation  of 
these  causes  it  residts  that,  at  similar  latitudes,  our  climate  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
and  that  it  becomes  so  considerably  colder  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  east 

By  instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  there  has  been 
prepared  a  statistico-agricidtural  atlas  of  European  Russia,  which 
contains,  along  with  much  other  interesting  information,  a  cli- 
matological  chart  founded  on  a  long  series  of  meteorological 
observations,  on  wliich  is  indicated  the  direction  of  the  isother- 
mal lines,  as  well  for  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  as  for 

*  Sec  Rodcn's  Verglcichende  Cultur-Statistik,  p.  70. 
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the  temperatures  of  summer  and  of  winter.  From  this  chart  we 
perceive  that  all  the  isothermal  lines  follow,  with  slight  devia- 
tions, a  direction  constantly  more  and  more  inclined  towards  the 
south  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  east, — in  other 
words,  that,  to  find  the  same  elevation  of  temperature  as  we 
approach  the  cast,  we  must  at  the  same  tune  approach  nearer  to 
the  equator.  This  inclination  is  especially  marked  in  those 
lines,  termed  **  isochimenal,"  which  indicate  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  winter.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  bay  called  Tsches- 
kaya-Gouba,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  67°  of  latitude, 
and  in  the  Ural  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  little  river  Quy, 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  in  ^^^^  of  latitude,  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  alike —  12°,  although  there  is  between  the 
two  localities  a  difference  of  12°  of  latitude ;  that  is,  the  one  is 
180  geographical  miles  nearer  the  equator  than  the  other.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  latitude  65°,  and  at  Orenburg,  be- 
tween 51°  and  52°,  which  is  more  than  220  geographical  miles 
nearer  the  equator,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is— 10*> ;  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  latitude  60°,  and  at  Woroneje,  in  latitude  52°, 
it  is — 6° ;  at  Souwalki,  government  of  Augustow,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  latitude  54°,  and  in  the  environs  of  Kherson,  latitude 
47°,  it  is- 2^ 

The  isothermal  lines,  which  indicate  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year,  have  a  less  marked  inclination  than  the  preceding. 
The  greatest  deviation  towards  the  south  from  the  line  parallel 
to  the  equator  is  9°,  or  135  geographical  miles.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, at  about  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Archangel,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  ^5^y  and  at  15  miles  to  the  east  of  Nijnitiagoulsk,  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  in  latitude  57°,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  0° ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  On^ga,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel,  between  63°  and  64°,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Ural  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  in  latitude*54°,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  -f  1 ;  in  the  environs  of  Revel,  in 
59°,  and  at  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Saratow,  in  50°,  it  is-f  4°; 
to  the  south-west  of  Warsaw,  between  51°  and  52°,  and  at  10 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Stavropol,  between  45°  and  46°,  it 
is +7°;  at  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Odessa,  between  45° 
and  46°,  and  in  the  environs  of  Derbent,  between  41°  and  42**, 
it  is  -f  9. 

The  lines  termed  isotheral,  which  indicate  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  summer,  are  those  which  least  deviate  from  parallel- 
ism to  the  equator,  that  is,  their  inclination  towards  the  south 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  east,  is  much  less  considerable. 
The  greatest  difference  of  latitude  betwixt  districts  possessing 
the  same  mean  summer  temperature  does  not  exceed  4  .     Some- 
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times  the  difference  does  not  exceed  one  degree.  Thus,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  latitude  60°,  and  in  the  environs  of  Perm,  on  the 
north,  between  58°  and  59°,  the  mean  temperature  of  summer 
is -1-13°;  at  Pskow,  in  58°,  and  to  the  south  of  Oufa  in  tlie  go- 
vernment of  Orenburg  in  54°,  it  is  +  14° ;  -in  the  environs  of 
Wilna,  in  latitude  55^9  and  at  7  miles  to  the  north  of  Saratow  in 
52°,  it  is  -f  15**;  a  little  to  the  south  of  Lublin,  towards  the 
Austrian  frontier,  between  50°  and  51°,  and  at  Taganrog  in  47°, 
iti8  +  17^ 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  decreases  at  equal  lati- 
tudes in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  east,  so  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  temperature  becomes  much  more 
considerable  as  we  proceed  in  that  direction.  This  may  be  per- 
ceived by  inspecting  the  following  table,  which  we  borrow  from 
an  article  on  the  Chmate  of  Russia,  lately  published  by  M.Wess- 
elowski. 


Names  or  Placu. 

North 
Latitude. 

East 
Longitude. 

Elevation, 
in  Feet. 

Mean: 
Tempera- 
ture.* 

Dlfflerenee 
between 
Summer 
and  Win. 
ter  Tem- 
perature. 

o     / 

0      ' 

o 

o 

Saint  Petersburg 
Moscow    -        -        - 

59  56 
55  45 

47  57 
55  13 

0 
384 

+  2-9 
+  3-6 

18-8 
21-2 

Kazan 

55  47 

66  47 

64 

+  2-0 

24-9 

Kkatherinburg   - 
Bogoslowsk 
Barnaoal   •         -        - 

56  50 
59  45 
53  19 

78  14 

77  39 

101  36 

820 
600 
400 

+  0-7 

-  0-7 

-  0-3 

24-9 
26-8 
28-3 

Tomsk       - 

56  29 

102  49 

300 

-  0-3 

25-6 

Irkoatsk    -        -        - 

52  17 

121  55 

1,300 

-  0-5 

27-0 

Nertschinsk        -        -  i 

51   55 

134  12 

2,100 

-  3-2 

34*6 

Jakoatsk   -        -        - 

62     1 

147  23 

— 

-  8*8 

42-2 

In  consequence  of  this  oriental  and  continental  situation  of 
Russia,  winch  deprives  it  of  the  softening  influences  exerted  on 
the  climate  of  western  Europe  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  gulfs  which  proceed  from  it,  the  winters  with  us 
are  much  more  severe  than  there,  when  compared  with  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  year.  In  none  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at- 
tains the  height  of  +7*2°  or +7 '6°,  does  the  mean  temperature 
of  winter  sinK  (except  it  may  be  rarely)  below  zero :  in  Kussia, 
again,  it  is  only  in  places  which  have  a  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of +  8 '5°  or  4  9°,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  winter 
rises  above  the  freezing  point.  In  support  of  this  observation, 
M.  Wesselowski  cites  the  following  examples : — 

*  Keaamur*s  scale. 
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;    Mean    Temperature       1 

of                     "^^ 

;    the  Year. 

Winter.       | 

1 

Odessa  - 

-  '      +  7-2° 

-  1-80  1 

Nikolaicw 

-   ,      +7-5 

-  2-7     ' 

Kherson 

+  7-9 

-  1-9 

Astrakhan 

-  :     +8*0 

-  2-2 

Kizliav  - 

-  .      +8-6 

-  1-5 

Simferopol 

+  8-6 

+  0-9 

Sevastopol 

-   :      +9-4 

+   1-8 

Tiflis      - 

-   .      +9-9 

+  21 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  thoroughly  studying  the  subject  of 
Russian  climate  will  find  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  in 
the  meteorological  observations  of  Messieurs  de  Humboldt  and 
Kupfer,  and  in  the  interesting  brochure  of  M.  Wesselowski, 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  foregoing  figures. 

In  regard  to  her  hydrographic  system,  Russia,  although  less 
favoured  by  nature  than  many  other  countries,  possesses  never- 
theless a  considerable  number  of  important  rivers.  The  Volga, 
the  Ural,  the  Emba,  and  the  Terek,  which  fall  unto  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  the  Petschora,  which  discharges  itself  into  tlie  Arctic 
Ocean ;  the  Onega  and  the  Dwina,  into  the  White  Sea ;  the 
Neva,  the  Tornea,  the  Diina,  theNi^men,  and  the  Vistula  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper, 
and  the  Kouban,  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Don,  into  the 
Sea  of  Azow,  form,  along  with  their  tributaries,  the  basis  of  a 
very  extensive  system  of  fluvial  communication,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  the  mouths  of  all  our  prin- 
cipal rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemcn, 
are  situated  within  our  own  territory.  The  Vistula  and  the 
Dniester  are  the  only  rivers  which  have  their  source  without 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  Most  of  the  principal  rivers,  flowing 
through  a  flat  country,  have  a  slow  and  regular  course  which 
opposes  no  invincible  obstacles  to  their  navigation  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  frequent  shallows  and  a  scarcity  of  water, 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  those  numerous  little  aflluents 
which  are  continually  feeding  the  larger  rivers  in  countries 
of  greater  inclination.  This  deficit  of  water  frequently  im- 
pedes the  operations  of  commerce  both  internal  and  external. 
Amongst  the  rivers  which  we  have  enumerated  there  are  also 
some  which  are  not  yet  navigable,  or  which  are  so  only  during 
the  augmentation  of  the  waters, — a  period  which  is  usually  of 
shorter  duration  in  flat  countries  than  in  mountainous,  wliere  the 
melting  of  the  snow  proceeds  with  less  rapidity.     In  regard  to 
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foreign  commerce,  our  fluvial  system  presents  one  grave  disadvan- 
tage, namely,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dwina,  the  navi- 
gation of  which  is  open  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  all 
the  principal  rivers  which  wash  our  territories  empty  themselves 
into  seas  which  are  either  entirely  closed,  as  the  Caspian,  or 
which,  like  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  have  their  egress 
through  straits  which  are  under  the  dominion  of  other  states.  The 
only  way  of  modifying  this  disadvantage  is  by  means  of  treaties, 
and  of  those  international  relations  which  tend  more  and  more 
to  secure  to  every  country  freedom  of  maritime  navigation.  To 
the  physical  impediments  of  our  maritime  commerce  we  must 
add  that  during  great  part  of  the  year  all  our  northern  ports  are 
closed  by  ice, 

Euro|>can  Russia  contains,  in  its  northern  })ortion,  a  great 
number  of  lakes,  of  which  the  more  considerable  are, — Ladoga, 
the  largest  in  Europe,  with  a  superficial  extent  of  324  square 
miles ;  Onega,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  with  a  surface  of 
229  square  miles ;  Sauna,  Payna,  Etsari,  Pyhajarsi,  Saijani,  26 
miles  long  by  3^  in  breadth ;  and  Kolkis,  in  Finland ;  Enarc- 
Friisk,  in  Lapland,  dependent  on  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin- 
land * ;  Lake  Peipus,  situated  between  the  governments  of 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Pskow,  and  St^  Petersburg ;  Ilmen,  in  the 
government  of  Nowgorod.  To  these  we  may  add  the  White  Lake 
(Belo  Osero),  in  the  government  of  Nowgorod,  and  Kubensk, 
in  tliat  of  Wologda,  which,  although  much  smaller  than  most  of 
the  preceding,  are  of  great  importance  for  fluvial  commimica- 
tion.  In  the  37  governments  of  which  we  have  given,  at  page 
5.,  the  territorial  extent,  the  lakes  occupy  824  square  miles,  or 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  surface.  These  lakes  complete  the 
natural  system  of  river  communication,  the  utility  of  which  is, 
however,  limited  by  the  great  length  of  our  winters. 

There  are  also  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire  a  great 
number  of  saliferous  lakes,  from  whence  salt  is  extracted  in 
large  quantities :  the  most  important  of  these  is  Elton,  in  the 
government  of  Saratow. 

Southern  Russia  also  contains  several  lagunes  in  the  north  of 
the  Crimea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  governments  of  Kher- 
son and  Bessarabia,  in  the  environs  of  Perckop  and  Otschakow, 
and  along  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

In  such  a  vast  empire  as  Russia  there  must  necessarily  be 
much   variety   in   the   quality  of  the   land;    but   in   general, 

*  Finland  is,  besides  these,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  small  lakes,  formed  in  the 
carities  of  its  rockj  soil.  According  to  Kiihs  (see  his  Statistics  of  Finland,  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm  in  1827),  nearly  a  third  of  thu  surface  of  that  province  is 
occupied  by  lakes  and  marshes. 
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throughout  European  Rustsia,  the  soil  is  abundantly  fertile, 
"  There  is,"  says  a  Report  from  the  Department  of  Rural 
Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  "  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  our  soil  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  We  have  but 
very  little  stony  groimd:  it  is  only  in  the  north  that  such 
occurs.  Moving  sands  occur  partially  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  tlic  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  steppes,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  confines  of  the  empire ;  but 
in  tliat  part  of  the  steppes,  what  we  more  frequently  meet  witli 
is  land  with  a  saline  base.  Still,  those  lands  which  are  unsuit- 
able for  culture  occupy  but  a  small  space  comi^red  with  the 
whole  immense  extent  of  the  empire ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  territory  is  covered  with  an 
eminently  fertile  soil,  which  we  term  tschernozieme  (black 
earth  or  humus),  the  like  of  which  is  not  found  in  any  part  of 
Western  Europe.  The  region  covered  with  this  soil  extends 
northward,  on  the  west  side,  to  latitude  51°,  and  on  the  east 
side  to  57** ;  southward,  it  extends,  on  the  west  to  47°,  and  on 
the  east  to  54°  of  north  latitude ;  embracing  (according  to  an 
approximative  estimate)  a  superficies  of  87,0()0,000  of  dessia- 
tines  (  =  234,000,000  of  acres).  Tliis  immense  surface  fonns  a 
precious  treasure  for  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rivers  which  wash  our  territory  flow,  for  most  part,  over  a  bed 
which  is  but  slightly  depressed  beneath  their  banks,  and  often 
inundate  extensive  valleys  of  excellent  meadow  land." 

This  natural  fertility  of  our  soil  is  partly  counteracted  by 
the  atmospheric  influences  of  our  climate,  esjxjcially  by  frequent 
droughts.  The  direction  of  our  isothermal  lines  detennines  the 
limits  of  the  different  cidtures.  Thus,  for  examj)le  (as  we  learn 
farther  from  the  Report  just  quoted),  whilst  in  Norway,  wheat 
is  cultivated  up  to  the  70th  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  us 
the  limit  of  that  culture  descends  in  Finland  to  63** ;  in  tlie 
government  of  Archangel,  to  below  62° ;  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  to  below  61°;  in  that  of  Wologda,  to  below  59°;  and  in 
that  of  Wiatka,  to  57°. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  contained  (supplement  to  No.  1. 
1834)  an  interesting  article,  which  classifies  the  empire,  in 
regard  to  physical  culture,  in  eight  zones,  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  ict/  zoncy  which  embraces  Nova  Zembla,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Siberia,  and  a  part  of  the  circle  of  Kola  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel.  The  countries  embraced  in  tliis  zone, 
rendered  uninhabitable  bj^the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  the  ab- 
sence of  vegetation,  are  visited  only  by  hunters  and  fishers,  who 
come  principally  from  the  government  of  Archangel. 

2.  The  marshy  zone. — In  this  zone  the  land  is  alternately 
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Ptony,  marshy,  and  covered  with  moss  and  heath.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  ungrateful,  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate  enhances 
the  difficulties  of  culture.  It  is  the  home  of  the  rein-deer, 
which  have  replaced  most  of  the  other  domestic  animals*  Fish 
and  rein-deer  flesh  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  chase  of  marine  and  furred  animals  their  principal  means 
of  subsistence.  They  also  hunt  the  swan  and  wild-goose,  which 
arrive  there  in  numbers  during  the  moulting  season,  and  breed 
in  the  mossy  marshes.  These  two  birds  of  passage,  and  two  or 
three  others,  are  the  only  birds  known  in  this  region. 

3.  Zone  of  forests  and  of  cattle-rearing. — This  commences  where 
the  former  terminates.  The  chase,  especially  of  the  squirrel, 
continues  to  be  the  principal  resource  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  in  the  southern  part  of  this  zone,  which  is  rich  in  forage, 
that  the  rearing  of  cattle  begins  to  acquire  importance,  and  that 
we  find  some  traces  of  agriculture.  The  northern  part  is  inha- 
bited only  by  nomades. 

4.  Zone  where  agriculture  "properly  so  called  commences^  termed 
also  Barley  zone^  for  this,  from  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  is 
the  only  grain  which  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  Still,  the 
potatoe  begins  to  acclimatise,  and  likewise  a  few  garden  vege- 
tables. As,  however,  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  is  but 
limited,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  subsists  by  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  the  chase,  fishing,  and  wood-floating.  This  zone  ex- 
tends southwards  to  the  city  of  Jarensk  in  the  government  of 
Wologda,  that  is,  to  the  63rd  degree  of  north  latitude. 

5.  Zone  of  rye  andjlax. — The  culture  of  these  grains  succeeds 
better  than  any  other.  This  zone,  whicl^  embraces  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  empire,  extends  southward  to  the  centre  of  the 
government  of  Tschemigow,  in  latitude  51°.  The  climate  is  in 
general  sufficiently  favourable  to  agriculture ; — more  rigorous 
towards  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Siberia,  and  becoming  milder 
by  degrees  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  west.  In 
the  Baltic  provinces  the  cold  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  the  climate  is  in  general  less  harsh  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  that  zone  which  are  situated  under  the  same  latitude. 
In  this  region  the  forests  are  visibly  duninishing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  districts  where,  from  want  of  the  means  of 
transporting  timber,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  fell  them.  This 
part  of  Kussia  is  particularly  favoured  in  regard  to  river  com- 
munication. The  soil  is  in  general  abundantly  fertile ;  but 
agriculture  is  far  behind  in  its  modes  of  cultivation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  it  is  considerably  more 
advanced  than  in  the  rest^  Bye  and  flax  being  the  principal 
products  of  this  zone,  the  culture  of  wheat  ^s  a  matter  of  second- 
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ary  consideration.  The  fruits  of  the  garden  succeed  only  in  the 
west, — principally  in  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Wilna. 
The  apple  is  almost  the  only  garden  fruit  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  the  central  parts  of  this  zone. 

6.  Zoneof  wheat  and  of  garden  fruits, — thus  designated  because 
the  climate  is  more  favourable  for  these  productions,  and  be- 
caiise  they  are  cultivated  in  greater  abundimce  here  than  in  the 
preceding  region.    This  zone,  which  extends  southwards  to  Eka- 
thdrinoslaw,  or  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  considered 
with  reason  the  granary  of  uic  empire.     The  provinces  which 
it  embraces  supply  the  provisions  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  besides  furnishing  cereals  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  exportation.    Besides  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
millet,  buck-wheat,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  this  zone  with 
much  more  success  than  in  the  preceding  one.     The  culture  of 
tobacco  begins  to  acquire  importance,  and  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.     The  rearing  of  cattle 
and  the  distillation  of  spirits  are  the  chief  branches  of  rural 
economy.     The  rearing  of  bees  forms  also  an  object  of  some 
importance.     The  difference  of  climate,  in  proportion  as  we  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  the  east,  is  much  more  sensible  hero 
than  in  the  preceding  zones.     In  the  western  government*?, 
as  Kiew  and  Podolia,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and 
favourable  to  vegetation,  whilst  the  eastern  portions  are  subject 
to  the  harsh  temperature  of  the  plains  of  Asia.     Accordingly, 
many  products  which  are  cidtivated  with  success  in  these  west- 
em  governments  do  not  thrive  under  similar  latitudes  in  the 
countries  lying  farther  east     A  considerable  portion  of  this 
region  is  occupied  by  the  steppes.     These  may  be  classed  into 
the  grass-bearing,  the  pasturage,  the  heathy,  and  the  sandy  and 
stony.*     The  deficiency  of  wood,  which  is  very  perceptible  in 
a  great  part  of  the  country  comprised  in  this  zone,  has  been 
attributed  to  different  causes, — as  the  hardness  and  quality  of 
tlic  soil,  which  render  it  unfavourable  to  sylviculture,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  in  the  southern  districts,  the  saline  substances 
wliich  are  hurtful  to  vegetation.     Some  writers,  amongst  whom 

*  M.  Hermann  estimates  the  extent  of  the  steppes  of  the  whole  empire  at 
nearly  a  third  of  its  total  superficies.  This  calcalation  seems  exaggerated.  M. 
Arsenieif  reckons  the  extent  of  the  steppes  of  European  Russia  at  17,728  square 
miles,  which  would  make  about  X  of  the  total  surface;  but  he  has  omitted  several 
governments  of  which  considerable  portions  belong  to  this  region.  M.  Brinken, 
who  has  taken  a  deal  of  trouble  to  determine  precisely  the  limits  of  the  steppes  in 
European  Russia,  gives,  in  his  work  upon  the  rewooding  of  these  countries,  a 
geographical  and  geognostical  map,  according  to  which  their  extent  would  exceed 
21,(K)0  square  miles,—  which  we  take  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  correctness 
that  lias  been  made. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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18  M.  Hermann,  attribute  this  want  of  timber  to  the  destruction 
of  forests  by  the  nomadic  populations ;  but  this  opinion  finds 
contradictors,  in  the  number  of  whom  is  M.  Baer,  author  of  the 
Preface  to  M.  Koeppen's  Report  on  the  forests  and  waters  of 
the  Volga,*  In  part  of  these  countries  the  re-timbering  has 
become  almost  impossible,  but  in  many  of  them  we  think  it 
might  succeed  by  dint  of  perseverance,  especially  if  government, 
which  has  already  bestowed  great  attention  on  the  subject,  con- 
tinues its  fostering  care,  by  applying  sufficient  pecuniary  means 
to  the  promotion  of  such  enterprises,  where  the  eventual  pn)fit^ 
appear  too  remote  to  invite  the  speculations  of  private  parties. 
It  is  a  question  of  much  importance  for  the  future  of  these 
countries,  and  one  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  in 
the  sequel.  The  deficiency  of  water  is  likewise  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  culture  and  population.  In  no  country 
would  artesian  wells  be  of  such  great  utility  as  here.  It  is  long 
since  this  object  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  government ;  but 
great  obstacles  have  been  met  with  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  geognostical  conformation  of  the  rocks :  of  the  numerous 
attempts  which  have  been  made  since  1832,  very  few  have  hi- 
therto been  successful:  still,  they  have  not  been  abandoned. 
The  difficidties  which  the  steppes  present  to  die  cultivation  of 
the  soil  are  partly  compensated  by  the  advantages  which  they 
offer  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  their  numerous 
salt  lakes  and  salt  marshes,  which  supply  a  large  part  of  Russia 
with  salt. 

7.  Zone  of  maize  and  of  the  vine.  —  This  zone  embraces  Bes- 
sarabia, New  Russia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the 
government  of  Astrakhan,  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Crimea ;  of  wliich,  however,  the  southern  portion  belongs 
rather  to  the  eighth  zone.  Independently  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  preceding  zones,  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success  in 
several  parts  of  this  region,  and  the  culture  of  maize  is  widely 
diffused.  The  steppes  still  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  its 
surface.  They  are  partly  utilised  as  pasture,  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  which  here,  also,  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  rural 
economy;  but  they  contain  a  large  extent  of  soil  which  is  totally 
unproductive.  The  upper  part  of  Bessarabia  is  a  mountainous 
country,  partially  wooded,  and  with  a  very  fertile  soil ;  the 
lower  part  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  steppes;  the  slopes 
along  die  rivers  are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
government  of  Kherson  forms  a  plateau  intersected  by  d6ep 
and  narrow  valleys.  The  soil  is  very  hard,  and  is  exposed  to 
frequent  droughts,  which  occasion  deficient  harvests.  This 
*  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnifls  des  rassischcn  Reiches,  vol.  4 
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province  is  also  frequently  ravaged  by  locusts.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ekath6rino8law  suffers  less  from  these  plagues ;  still 
a  portion  of  it,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  frequently  a  prey  to 
droughts.  The  northern  part  of  the  government  of  the  Tauride 
is  a  country  of  steppes,  occupied  principally  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  This  country  is  particularly  rich  in  salt  marshes.  The 
southern  part  of  the  Crimea  has  a  real  garden  climate.  The 
vine,  the  olive,  the  caper-shrub,  and  many  other  plants  which 
require  a  mild  temperature,  are  cidtivatea  with  success.  This 
part  of  the  Crimea  lies,  therefore,  in  the  following  zone.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  government  of  Woronfeje  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  steppes  which  are  suitable  for  culture. 
The  south-western  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
is  more  suited  for  agriculture  than  the  rest  of  that  country.  In 
the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Don  and  its  affluents,  the  vine  is 
cultivated  at  intervals;  this  province  likewise  furnishes  an- 
thracite, iron,  and  a  little  lead.  The  soil  of  the  government  of 
Astrakhan  is  in  great  part  very  sandy ;  it  presents  but  meagre 
pasturage ;  but  it  is  tolerably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  northern  side  of  the  government  of  Stavropol  con- 
tains sandy  tracts  of  country  and  salt  marshes.  Its  nomadic 
inhabitants  find  their  chief  occupation  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  southern  part,  bordering  on  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban, 
contains  at  intervals  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  producing 
good  wheat  In  this  respect  its  western  side  is  far  superior  to 
it8  eastern.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Kizliar. 
The  country  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks  is  very  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  other  countries  of  the  government  of  Stavropol, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rather  considerable  tract  of  flat  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  cidtivation  of  gardens  and 
the  rearing  of  sheep  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
diis  zone;  but  this  part  of  Bussia  ia  essentially  deficient  in 
forests.  More  care  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  working  of  coal, 
of  which  extensive  strata  have  been  discovered. 

8.  Zone  of  the  olive,  the  silkworm,  and  the  sugar-cane.  —  Tliis 
zone  embraces  the  transcaucasian  provinces,  a  mountainous 
country  with  great  variety  of  climate  according  to  situation. 
The  valleys  abound  in  plants  peculiar  to  warm  climates ;  the 
heights  are  covered  with  pastures,  and  are  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cereals.  The  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  many  other  fruits,  are 
cultivated  in  the  temperate  valleys.  In  those  where  the  climate 
is  warmer,  and  especially  in  the  provinces  conquered  from 
Persia,  cotton  and  rice  are  cidtivated  with  success,  though  in 
many  cases  irrigation  is  requisite.     The  olive  grows   only  in 

the  western  districts.      The   sugar-cane  is   cultivated  in   the 
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lower  districts  near  the  Kour,  which  have  a  very  warm  climate 
and  an  eminently  fertile  soil ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
cultivation  will  ever  become  very  extensive.  The  trans-Caucasian 
provinces  produce  also  cochineal,  assafoctida,  madder,  and  saf- 
flower,  the  culture  of  which  may,  with  time,  become  of  great 
importance.     Silk  is  one  of  their  principal  products. 

M.  Ars^nieff  divides  European  Kussia,  as  regards  its  agri- 
culture, into  eight  regions,  which  we  shall  here  briefly  indicate. 

1.  Nortliern  Region. 

This  region  extends  from  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains.  It  embraces  Finland 
and  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Wologda,  and  Olonetz, — 
a  total  extent  of  31,620  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  third  of  all 
European  Kussia.  In  this  region,  the  cultivated  land  and 
meadows  do  not  occupy  above  2  per  cent  of  the  surface ;  nor 
do  they  suffice  for  the  subsistence  of  its  very  thin  population. 
Tlie  soil  is  generally  ungrateful,  and,  from  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  cultivation  is  difficult.  The  forests,  which  m  the  three 
nortliern  governments  occupy  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  surface, 
constitute  the  principal  riches  of  these  regions.  In  Finland 
they  occupy  somewhat  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  surface. 

2.  Region  of  the  Alaoune  Heights.     (^Alaounskoe  prostranstvo.) 

This  is  the  name  given  by  Russian  geographers  to  the  ele- 
vated plateau  whicli  separates  the  bas^ins  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Wolga,  whose  waters  flow  in  a  southerly  and  south-easterly 
direction  from  that  of  the  Dwina,  the  course  of  which  is  towards 
the  west.  This  region  comprehends  the  governments  of  St, 
Petersburg,  Nowgorod,  Twer,  Smolensk,  and  Pskow,  and  oc- 
cupies an  extent  of  6,233  square  miles.  It  possesses  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  the  preceding  of  arable  lands.  These 
occupy  nearly  a  fifth  of  its  surface ;  but,  from  the  fault  of  both 
soil  and  climate,  their  fertility  is  not  great.  It  is  comparatively 
deficient  in  meadow  and  in  good  pasture  land.  The  meadows 
have  not  one-sixth  part  of  the  extent  of  the  arable  land.  More 
than  half  the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests. 

3.  Region  of  the  Baltic. 

In  this  region,  which  covers  an  extent  of  1724  square  miles, 
are  comprised  the  governments  of  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Es- 
thonia.  The  cultivable  land  does  not  occupy  more  tlian  about 
7^  per  cent,  of  its  surface.  It  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  and 
would  not  suffice  for  tlie  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  if  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil  were  not  enhanced  by  a  more  rational 
mode  of  culture  than  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia.     The 
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extent  of  the  meadows  is  more  In  proportion  to  that  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  than  in  the  preceding  regions.  Nearly  half  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  forests. 

4.  Lower  Region.     {Nizmennoe  prostranstvo.) 

The  slight  elevation  of  this  region  is  characterised  by  the 
number  of  rivers,  large  and  small,  which  descend  to  it  from  the 
Alaoimc  heights  and  the  regions  of  the  Carpathians,  as  also  by 
very  extensive  marshes.  It  embraces  the  governments  of  Wi- 
tcbsk,  Mohilew,  IVIinsk,  Grodno,  Wilna,  and  Kowno,  and  oc- 
cupies an  extent  of  5,533  square  miles.  In  respect  to  the 
quality  of  its  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest.  The  arable  land 
occupies  more  than  a  third  of  its  surface ;  the  meadows  are  not 
numerous ;  their  extent  may  be  to  the  cultivable  land  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  3.  Forests  take  up  about  a  third  of  the 
surface,  and  lands  unsuitable  for  culture,  including  marshes, 
occupy  nearly  a  seventh. 

5.  Region  of  the  Carpathians. 

This  region,  of  about  5,862  square  miles  in  extent,  occupies 
the  lowest  heights  descending  from  the  Carpathian  moimtmns, 
which  extend,  constantly  lowering,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia 
to  the  affluents  of  the  Upper  Dnieper;  that  is,  to  the  rivers 
Dessna,  Soula,  Psla,  and  Worsla,  and,  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, to  the  waters  which  pertain  to  the  basin  of  the  Don,  It 
embraces  the  Ukraine  and  Little  Kussia,  namely,  the  govern- 
ments of  Eacw,  Wolhynia,  Podolia,  Tschemigow,  Poltawa,  and 
Kharkow. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and  by  nature  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  Bussia.  In  the  portion  situated  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  the  cultivated  land  occupies,  in  the  governments  of 
Kiew  and  Podolia,  more  than  half,  and  in  that  of  Wolhynia, 
about  a  third  of  the  surface.  The  meadows  occupy,  in  the 
government  of  Kiew,  less  than  a  tenth ;  in  that  of  Wolhynia, 
about  12  per  cent. ;  and  in  that  of  Podolia,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
surface.  The  forests  occupy,  in  the  government  of  Kiew, 
more  than  a  fifth ;  in  that  of  Wolhynia,  nearly  two-fifths ;  and 
in  that  of  Podolia,  12  per  cent,  of  the  superficies.  In  the  portion 
on  this  side  the  Dnieper,  the  arable  lands  occupy,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tschemigow,  more  than  three-fifths ;  in  that  of 
Poltawa,  more  than  two-fifths  ;  and  in  that  of  Kharkow,  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  surface.  The  meadows  occupy,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tschernigow,  12^  per  cent,,  and  in  those  of  Poltawa 
and  of  Kharkow  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  surface.  The  forests 
occupy,  in  the  government  of  Tschernigow,  nearly  a  fifth ;  iu 
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that  of  Poltawa,  12  per  cent* ;  and  in  that  of  Kharkow,  11  per 
cent,  of  the  surface.  Throughout  this  region,  the  soil  proper 
for  culture  is  composed  in  great  part  of  black  humus  (techemo- 
zierae)  of  exceeding  fertility. 

6.  Region  of  the  Steppes, 

The  steppes  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow,  and  across  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Ural,  on  to  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia.  This  region  occupies  an  extent  of  17,728  square 
miles.*  It  embraces  the  goyemments  of  Bessarabia,  Kherson, 
Ekath^rinoslaw,  Tauride,  Stavropol,  Astraklian,  and  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  is  distinguished  from  eveiy  other  part 
of  Bussia  by  the  peculiar  character  of  its  soil.  The  greater 
part  of  this  vast  coimtry  is  without  wood  and  without  water. 
Pasture  and  prairie  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  its  extent. 

7.    Central  Region. 

This  region  extends  from  the  central  part  of  the  Volga  to  the 
upper  portions  of  the  Klioper,  the  Don,  the  Oka,  and  the 
Dessna.  It  occupies  a  superficies  of  11,126  square  miles,  and 
embraces  thirteen  governments,  namely,  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma, 
Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Penza,  Tambow,  Woron^je,  Koursk, 
Orelj  Kalouga,  Moscow,  Toula,  and  Biazan.  It  is  one  vast 
plain,  of  which  the  soil  is  partly  mediocre,  partly  of  a  fair  amount 
of  fertility,  but  in  general  suitable  for  the  culture  of  cereals. 

8.  Region  of  the  UraL 

This  region  occupies  the  whole  eastern  part  of  European 
Bussia,  and  extends  from  the  government  of  Astrakhan  to  that 
of  Archangel.  It  embraces  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Ka- 
zan, Wiatka,  Perm,  and  Orenburg, — a  total  extent  of  16,597 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile.  The  arable  land 
occupies  about  14  per  cent,,  the  meadows  nearly  10  per  cent., 
and  the  forests  nearly  half  of  the  surface. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  reader  will  find  tables  of  classi- 
fication of  the  soil  of  each  government.  Here  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  addition  of  a  few  words  upon  the  region  of  the 
Steppes. 

This  region,  which  occupies  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  posses- 
sions of  the  Bussian  empire  in  Europe,  or  more  tlian  twice  the 
extent  of  France,  is,  both  from  its  immense  extent  and  from  its 
geogi'aphical  position,  called  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 

*  See  note,  p.  1 7. 
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gradual  development  of  the  productive  forces  of  Bussia,  and 
deserves  on  that  account  our  particular  consideration. 

The  opinions  which  we  have  heard  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  these  countries  are  various  and 
conflicting.  Some  consider  the  larger  portion  of  the  steppes  as 
unfertilisable  deserts ;  others,  dazzled  by  the  prosperity  of  some 
isolated  colonies,  believe  nothing  wanting  but  hands  and  judi- 
cious culture  to  convert  them  into  rich  and  fertile  plains.  We 
have  always  thought  it  probable  that  the  truth  must  lie  some- 
where betwixt  these  two  extreme  opinions,  and  we  have  been 
confirmed  in  our  surmise  by  the  perusal  of  a  paper  of  M.  Koep- 
pen,  inserted  in  the  "  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  russischen 
Reiches," — a  statistical  journal  which  has  for  some  years  been 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  imder  the  editorship  of  Messieurs 
Baer  and  Helmersen.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter will  find  there  a  nimiber  of  instructive  fiacts  bearing  upon 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  most 
a2)propriate  culture,  and  the  atmospheric  influences  of  these 
regions ;  and  we  place  the  more  confidence  in  the  writer's  opi- 
nions, because  they  are  based  upon  a  long  series  of  observations 
and  agronomic  experiments  made  upon  the  spot.  The  reader 
will  also  find  very  interesting  information  on  this  part  of  Russia 
in  the  work  of  M.  Haxthausen*,  who  has  drawn  it  from  the 
best  sources,  and  completed  it  from  observations  collected 
during  his  travels  in  the  South  of  Russia. 

Amongst  other  peculiarities  of  the  steppes,  a  very  prominent 
and  the  most  distinctive  one  is  the  absence  of  timber.  In  the 
north  of  Russia,  the  soil  covers  itself  of  its  own  accord  with  trees 
and  heaths,  and  immense  forests  are  the  product ;  in  the  provinces 
of  the  south,  herbaceous  vegetation  invades  the  soil  with  a  force 
of  increase  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  witli  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Herbs,  which  elsewhere  are  scarcely  twelve  inches 
high,  attain  in  the  steppes  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet  or  more. 
In  some  places  the  stratum  of  soil  proper  for  vegetation  is  not 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  trees  taking  root ;  in  omers,  it  is  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  grasses  which  prevents  the  development 
of  forest  vegetation  unaided  by  the  care  of  man.  Opinions 
diflPer  greatly  as  to  the  possibility  of  wooding  it  anew.  Upon 
comparing  all  the  information  which  we  possess  upon  this  point, 
it  may,  we  conceive,  be  laid  down  as  certain,  that  in  part  of  the 
steppes  sylviculture  is  impossible,  or  at  least  too  difficult  and 
costly  to  warrant  the  attempt  f,  whilst  in  other  portions  partial 

*  Studien  iiber  die  innerc  Zastande,  das  Volksleben  und  insbcsondcre  die  land- 
lichen  Einrichtungen  Rnsslands. 

t  After  long  experiments  made  on  the  domains  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt- 
Koethen  at  Askanianova,   in  the  government  of  Tauridc,  M.  Teetzmann,  the 
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l)Iantations  and  sowings  would  be  a  very  practical  undertakings 
holding  out  a  fair  promise  of  large  ultimate  benefits  The  most 
suitable  localities  for  such  improvements  would  be  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  the  numerous  ravines  formed  by  the  infiltration  of 
rain  water. 

The  traces  of  ancient  forests  still  to  be  found  in  many  districts 
show  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  steppes  in  regard  to 
forest  vegetation  does  not  proceed  solely  from  natural  causes, 
as  climate  and  soil,  but  must  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  destruction  of  forests  which  once  existed.  Professor  Haxt- 
hausen  observed,  during  his  travels  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
tow,  that  the  rivers  Irguiss,  Jarouslan  and  Aktouba  were  still 
bordered  with  fine  forests  of  oak,  birch,  poplar,  and  aspen,  but 
that  no  pines  (nadelholz)  were  to  be  met  with.  According  to 
the  best  information  he  was  able  to  obtain,  the  forests  along  the 
banks  of  the  Irguiss  were  impenetrable  thickets  about  sixty 
years  ago ;  since  then  they  have  been  greatly  wasted.  The 
same  author  observes,  speaking  of  this  government,  "  If  the 
necessary  ways  of  communication  were  established,  if  the  small 
rivers  were  rendered  navigable,  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  diflSculty,  if  what  remains  of  the  forests  were  preserved 
and  new  ones  were  planted,  if  peat-bogs,  which  ought  not  to  be 
rare,  were  searched  for  and  worked,  this  country  could  not  fail, 
from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  favourable 
geographical  position,  to  become  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  richest 
l)rovinces  of  the  empire." 

The  partial  attempts  at  sylviculture,  wliich  have  been  per- 
fectly successful  in  some  Gennan  settlements  situated  in  dis- 
tricts the  most  thoroughly  stripped  of  their  timber,  and  which 
have  been  successful  also  with  some  private  proprietors,  show 
that  the  rewooding  of  a  portion  of  the  steppes  is  by  no  means 
impossible,  and  that  the  great  thing  required  would  be  to  un- 
dertake the  culture  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  pursue  it  with 
system  and  perseverance,  making  a  careful  selection  of  the 
proper  districts,  and  adapting  the  species  of  trees  to  be  sown  or 
planted  as  well  to  the  depth  as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Par- 
ties have  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  too  easily  discouraged  by 
a  want  of  success  arising  from  some  local  accident.  M.  Lowschine, 
formerly  governor  of  Odessa,  succeeded,  says  M.  Haxthausen, 
in  forming  a  thriving  plantation  upon  a  bed  of  barren  sand. 

The  same  publicist  observes  that  in  travelling  through  the 

registrar  of  the  property,  uiade  a  calculation,  from  which  it  would  appeal*  that  re- 
wooding would  cost  1428  silver  roubles  per  dcssiatine  (£84  sterling  per  imperial 
Acre).  But  this  cbtate  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  localities  for 
svlvieulturc. 
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governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratow,  he  often  met  with  brush- 
wood composed  chiefly  of  dwarf  oak ;  and  he  thinks  that  these 
might  often  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  formation  of 
quickset  hedges,  as  in  Vendue  and  the  north  of  Westphalia,  the 
introduction  of  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  cidtivation. 

The  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  presents  every  variety  of  com- 
position, &om  shifting  sands  and  saline  impregnations  up  to  the 
most  fertile  composts.  As  this  stratum  generally  rests  upon  a 
basis  not  very  accessible  to  infiltrations,  it  is  upon  its  thickness 
that  the  degree  of  its  fertility  depends.  Where  it  is  not  deep 
enough  to  retain  the  moisture,  it  easily  becomes  saturated  with 
rain  water  and  is  as  easily  dried  up  by  evaporation.  This  is  of 
course  an  immense  impediment  to  culture  in  countries  where 
droughts  are  so  frequent  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  twenty  months  to  pass  without  a  single 
copious  shower  of  rain.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  this  in  all  the 
steppes ;  but  such  is  at  least  their  predominant  character  in 
several  governments  of  the  south  and  east.  This  infrequency  of 
rain,  joined  to  the  want  of  reservoirs,  forms  notoriously  one  of 
the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  country ;  but  the  vegetation  of  that 
part  of  the  steppes  which  is  used  merely  for  pasture  possesses  a 
peculiar  character  by  which  the  deleterious  influenci^  of  drought 
is  diminished.  Nature  here  exhibits  her  wonderfiil  variety  of 
resource.  Spring  vegetation  generally  lasts  in  these  countries 
for  about  three  months ;  if  this  period  pass  without  a  suflSciency 
of  rain,  the  herbage  does  not  attain  its  natural  height ;  it  is  dried 
up  whilst  its  sap  is  still  in  full  vigour,  and  in  this  state  it  affords  a 
substantial  food  for  cattle  for  the  space  of  nine  months.  These 
pastures  are  particularly  suitable  for  sheep.  IVHien,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spring  rains  happen  to  be  in  excess,  the  vege- 
tation becomes  too  rank :  the  herbage  attains  four  times  its 
natural  height;  and  a  plant  called  stipa  capillata  sends  forth 
strong  prickles,  which  penetrate  into  the  flesh  of  the  sheep, 
causing  them  acute  pain,  and  often  proving  fatal ;  the  pasture 
at  the  same  time  becomes  less  wholesome  and  nourishing;  so  that, 
by  a  strange  anomaly,  in  this  country,  where  the  general  com- 
plaint is  of  drought,  those  proprietors  who  have  heavy  stocks  of 
sheep  prefer  a  dry  season  to  a  superabundance  of  moisture. 
The  vegetation  of  the  pasturage  steppes  presents  another  pecu- 
liarity, namely,  tliat  it  is  not  equally  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  but  is  found  scattered  as  it  were  in  little  islands.  A 
continuous  sward  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  very  low  valleys. 

M.  Teetzmann,  registrar  of  estates  to  the  Duke  of  Anhalt- 
Kocthen,  whose  memoir  is  appended  to  Mr.  Koeppen's  work 
already  mentioned,  divides  the  steppes  into  two  categories, — the 
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perpetual  {ewige  Steppen),  and  the  accidental  {zufuWige  Steppen). 
The  former,  in  which  the  permeable  stratum  of  the  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  will,  in  his  opinion,  never  be  susceptible  of  much 
culture,  and  timbering  is  tiiere  out  of  the  question;  for  the 
culture  even  of  fruit  trees  is  very  difficult  and  requires  incessant 
attention.  In  the  latter  category  he  ranks  that  portion  of  the 
steppes  where  the  permeable  stratum  of  the  soil  is  thicker,  more 
appropriate  for  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  more  favour- 
able to  forest  vegetation,  of  which  we  still  find  traces  in  those 
valleys  which  do  not  rise  more  than  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

As  for  the  culture  of  esculent  plants  according  to  a  rational 
system  of  husbandry,  it  seems  to  result,  from  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  that  this  is  totally  impracticable ;  but 
though  the  systems  of  three-shift  or  alternate  rotations,  pursued  in 
other  countries,  cannot  be  applied  here,  satisfactory  results  may 
be  obtained  in  good  situations  by  proceeding  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate to  the  local  circumstances.  Grain  is  sown  in  the  same 
field  for  several  years  successively ;  the  land  is  then  left  fallow 
and  allowed  to  sward  itself;  the  first  year  there  is  a  plentiful  crop 
of  weeds ;  during  the  second  and  third  these  gradually  disappear, 
and  the  pasjture  becomes  more  nourishing.  Wlien  it  is  found 
that  the  soil  has  sufficiently  recruited,  it  is  again  converted  into 
corn  land ;  and  this  agronomic  cycle  is  renewed  every  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  according  to  situation  and  natural  ferti- 
lity. 

M.  Teetzmann  rives  a  statistical  table  of  the  harvests  on  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-Koethen  during  the  ten  vears 
from  1832  to  1841,  from  which  it  appears  that  rye  and  wheat 
gave  at  an  average  6  returns,  barley  7,  and  millet  23.  Some 
years  there  was  a  return  from  rye  of  16,  from  wheat  and  barley  of 
15,  and  from  millet  of  no  less  than  64  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  decennial  period,  there  was  one  year 
where  the  harvest  was  a  complete  failure,  and  there  were  others 
where  it  barely  returned  the  seed.  To  appreciate  the  above 
facts  at  their  real  value,  we  must  observe  that  the  estates  in 
question  are  situated  within  what  M.  Teetzmann  terms  the  per^ 
petual  steppes. 

M.  Haxthausen  divides  the  steppes  geognostically  into  five 
classes  or  formations :  — 

1.  The  calcareous  tertiary  formation  predominates  in  Bessa- 
rabia, in  Podolia,  and  in  a  small  part  of  the  government  of 
Kherson. 

2.  Chalk  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil  in  the  north,  and  embraces 
the  steppes  in  the  governments  of  Kharkow,  Woroneje,  Tarn- 
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bow^  port  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks^  and  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Saratow. 

3.  The  granitic  basis,  which  is  derived  from  the  Cai'pathians, 
extends  along  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azow  on  to  the 
Caucasus. 

4.  The  mud  steppes  extend  on  the  south-east  along  the  Kou- 
ban  and  the  Terek. 

5.  The  steppes  with  a  saline  basis  extend  on  the  east  to  the 
river  Talk. 

The  steppes  of  the  three  first  formations  stand  at  a  much 
higher  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  two  latter, 
which,  according  to  Pallas,  evidently  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
waters  that  once  united  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  They  are 
every  where  covered  with  a  stratum  of  hmnus  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  mud  steppes  are  exceedingly  fertile  except 
where  they  are  marshy.  The  steppes  whose  basis  is  granitic  are 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  thick  but  short  herbage,  whilst 
those  having  a  cretaceous  or  calcareous  basis  produce  herbs 
that  attain  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet ;  meadow  flowers  and 
weeds  are  found  in  the  utmost  profusion ;  the  river  banks  are 
covered  with  reeds,  which,  in  the  mud  steppes,  attain  a  height 
almost  inconceivable.  We  find  there  also  quantities  of  burdocks 
(a  species  of  cynarocephalous  plant,  Fr.  GlouteranyGerm,  Klette)^ 
which  attain  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  are  used  for 
firewood. 

The  future  importance  of  the  country  of  the  steppes  is  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  districts  situated  above  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  sea  of  Azow  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Don. 

The  steppes  with  a  saline  basis,  which  stretch  towards  the 
east,  besides  being  diflScult  of  culture,  are  situated  out  of  the 
path  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  empire  will  naturally  follow ;  and  M.  Haxthausen  rightly 
considers  that,  both  from  their  physical  constitution,  and  their 
geographical  situation,  they  will  attain  to  no  great  importance 
ior  at  least  a  long  while  to  come. 

The  countries  of  the  steppes  contiun  a  large  portion  of  the 
tschemoziemey  that  exceedingly  fertile  soil  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  (p.  15.).  The  region  in  which  this  soil  predomi- 
nates, extends  from  the  Ural  mountains  in  the  environs  of  Oufa, 
the  capital  of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  westward  to  the 
environs  of  Krzemieniec  in  Podolia,  taking  a  sweep  to  the  south 
and  passing  by  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Kiazan,  Orel,  Kiew, 
and  Wolhynia.  The  space  occupied  by  soil  of  tliis  quality  em- 
braces, according  to  information  collected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Domains,  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  a 
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considerable  part  of  that  of  Kazan,  the  governments  of  Simbirsk 
and  of  Penza,  part  of  the  government  of  Saratow ;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  the  government  of  Tambow,  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  great  part  of  the  government  of  Ekathdrin- 
noslaw,  the  governments  of  Poltawa,  of  Kharkow,  and  of  Wor- 
noneye,  part  of  the  governments  of  Toulan  and  of  Riazan,  great 
part  of  the  government  of  Orel,  part  of  the  governments  of 
Tschernikow  and  of  Kiew,  the  northern  parts  of  the  govenmients 
of  Kherson  and  of  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and  a  jmrt  of  Wolhynia; 
altogether  about  18  per  cent*  of  the  whole  surface  of  European 
Russia.*     We  cannot  consider  the  whole  extent  of  soil  ranked 
in  tliis  category  as  being  of  exceeding  fertility ;  for  it  is  fre- 
quently intersected  by  marshes,  and  it  also  embraces  a  large 
proportion  of  that  region  of  tlie  steppes  where  agriculture  suffers 
from  frequent  droughts ;  but  the  wliole  of  tlie  soutliem  portion 
of  Russia,  which  is  still  very  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  it^j  soil,  has  a  great  future  before  it,  when 
we  consider  the  immense  reserve  of  productive  forces  which  it 
possesses  within  itself,  and  whicli  are  capable  of  being  developed 
with  the  progress  of  culture  and  the  various  successive  improve- 
ments  of  which   the   country   is   susceptible.     The  following 
quotation  is  from  M.  Haxthauscn's  work  already  mentioned. 
Speaking  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
tlie  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow,  which  he  terms  Pontine 
Countries  {pontische  Landstriche)^  he  pnxjccds : — "  The  future 
historical  imix)rtance  of  the  Pontine  Countries  for  the  civilised 
European  world  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  following  circum- 
stances.    A  time  will  come  when  the  greater  pai't  of  civilised 
Europe  will  have  an  excess  of  populatitm,  which  it  will  be  un- 
able to  feed  witliout  having  recourse  to  the  importation  of  cereals. 
It  will  then  find  reserved  for  it  two  granaries  of  abundance, — 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  region  of  black  earth  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  Russia.     Here  we  find  a  country  which 
(talking  into  account  that  portion  of  the  steppes  not  hitherto 
brought  under  cultivation)  comprehends  20,000  to  25,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world,  still  very  thinly 
peopled,  and  with  very  little  chance  of  being  peopled  up  to  its 
resources  at  any  time  within  the  next  century.    There  will  arise 
in  that  country  immense  magazines  of  corn  for  Europe,  when 
means  of  communication  have  been  properly  organised  for  en- 
abling grain  to  be  transported  without  diflScidty  or  loss  of  time 

»  According  to  the  approximative  calculation  already  noticed  (p.  15.),  tlic 
tschernozieme  occupies  an  extent  of  87,000,000  dessiutincs  =  1 7,259  stiuare  miles, 
^vliich  comes  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface  (95,710  square  miles,  without 
>'ova  Zemhld).    >L  Haxthauscn*s  estimate,  20,000  square  miles,  appears  excessive. 
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or  great  expense,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow. 

"  But  these  countries  are  of  immense  and  immediate  impor- 
tance to  Russia  herself.  What  they  already  are,  may  enable  us 
in  some  measure  to  predict  what  they  will  become.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  Russia  will  make  us  understand  this.  The  north 
of  the  empire,  or  the  region  of  forests,  conveys  its  products  partly 
to  the  North  Sea  by  way  of  Archangel,  but  in  much  larger 
quantities,  by  means  of  its  northern  and  north-eastern  affluents, 
to  the  majestic  current  of  the  Volga.  By  this  route  they  reach 
either  the  northern  countries  situated  along  the  banks  of  this 
river,  or  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  by  canal,  or  lastly,  de- 
scending the  Volga,  they  reach  the  southern  countries  situated 
along  its  banks.  The  industrial  countries  of  the  centre  of  Russia 
all  carry  their  products  to  the  Volga ;  it  is  by  this  great  artery 
of  the  empire  that,  descending  the  stream,  they  find  their  out- 
lets as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  beyond  it ;  ascending  the 
river,  they  reach  the  Baltic  by  means  of  canals.  The  fertile 
coimtries  of  the  Volga  and  its  southern  affluents,  convey  the 
produce  of  their  soil  upon  this  great  highway  of  communi- 
cation, provision  the  industrious  but  less  fertile  districts,  and 
send  the  surplus  to  Astrakhan  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  besides 
this  system  of  communication,  there  is  an  inmiense  country  with 
an  eminently  fertile  soil,  which  stretches  in  a  line  from  below 
Penza  to  Kiew,  and  the  rivers  of  which  flow  neither  towards  the 
north  nor  towards  the  east,  nor  towards  the  Volga  nor  towards 
the  Baltic,  but  towards  the  south, — to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
sea,  then,  is  the  sole  natural  outlet  for  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try, which  embraces  an  extent  of  from  8  to  10,000  square  miles. 
So  long  as  Russia  was  not  in  possession  of  the  steppes  and  of 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  impossible  for  these  fine 
countries  to  prosper ;  they  must,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
stifle  in  their  own  fatness.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  since  Russia 
has  come  into  incontested  possession  of  her  southern  coasts,  that 
the  culture  and  population  of  the  countries  in  question  have 
begun  to  make  evident  progress.  But  it  is  not  alone  on  the 
provinces  of  the  interior  of  Russia  that  these  ports  of  its  south- 
em  coast  exercise  an  incalculable  influence.  They  have  likewise 
become  ports  of  exportation  for  the  Polish  provinces,  and  even 
for  Eastern  Gallicia.  None  of  these  countries  had  formerly  out- 
lets for  their  produce  except  by  the  tedious  road  which  leads  to 
the  Baltic.  It  is  not  yet  sixty  years  since  all  their  corn  went  to 
Danzig,  Memel,  and  Koenigsberg ;    now  it  goes  to  Odessa.* 

*  Great  part  of  the  grain  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  the  empire  continues  down  to  the  present  date  to  be  exported  from 
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Russia  has  already  made  great  efforts  to  promote  her  commerce 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  her  empire,  and  to  people  and  cultivate 
the  contiguous  steppes.  The  first  part  of  her  task  has  been 
surprisingly  successful,  within  the  short  space  of  sixty  years  at 
the  utmost ;  as  regards  the  second  part,  the  results  hitherto  at- 
tained have  been  less  important." 

In  considering  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire  separately 
in  regard  to  the  natural  fertility  of  their  arable  land,  they  may 
be  classed  in  the  following  manner. 

Soil  in  general  of  great  fertility. 


GoTormnent  of  Podolia. 

Government  of  Tambow. 

»» 

Poltawa, 

„            Worondje. 

n 

Kharkow. 

„            Koursk. 

T« 

Bessarabia. 

„            Simbirsk. 

rt 

Saratow. 

„           Kazan. 

« 

^ 

Penza. 

» 

A  large  portion  of  the  soil  very  fertile. 

Government  of  Kiew.                        1      Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

tt 

Wolhvnia. 

Government  of  Toula. 

♦» 

Tschemigow. 

„            Biazan. 

«f 

Ekatherinoslaw. 

Orel. 

tf 

Tanride. 

Wiatka. 

»» 

Kherson. 

„            Orenbm^. 

»» 

Stavropol. 

Soil  in  part  pretty  fertile. 

QoTcrnment  of  Mohilew. 

Government  of  Perm. 

w 

Minsk. 

„            Nijni  Nowgorod. 

»» 

Grodno. 

Kingdom  of  Poland. 

»» 

Kowno. 

Soil  mediocre. 

Government  of  Smolensk.                 | 

Government  of  Jaroslaw. 

9* 

Witebsk. 

„            Kostroma. 

n 

Esthonia. 

„             Wladimir. 

»» 

Livonia 

„            Kalouga. 

«* 

Courland. 

„            Moscow. 

*» 

Wilna. 

Soil  very  meagre  y  or  ungrateful^  either  from  its  own  qualities  or 

from  the  climate. 

Government  of  Archangel 

Government  of  Twer. 

M 

Wologda. 

„            Pskow. 

»» 

Olonetz. 

„            Astrakhan. 

»t 

St  Petersburg. 

Grand  Duchj  of  Finland. 

n 

Nowgorod. 

the  Baltic,  which  is  the  most  natnral  ontlet  for  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemcn  and  their  tributaries.  The  exportation  of  grain  from 
Gallicia  by  way  of  Odessa  is  inconsiderable,  and  can  take  place  only  when  prices 
at  that  port  are  high.     {Author'a  Note.) 
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In  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  the  soil  is  in  general  very- 
fertile,  and  suitable  for  the  culture  of  all  the  cereals ;  and  vege- 
tation is  very  vigorous. 

Southern  Siberia  contains  very  fertile  districts,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers.  In  this  respect  the  government 
of  Jenisseisk  takes  the  first  rank ;  next  comes  that  of  Tobolsk ; 
the  others  likewise  contain  vast  tracts  suitable  for  agriculture. 
It  is  only  the  provinces  of  Okhotsk,  Jakoutsk,  and  Kamtschatka 
of  which  the  soil  is  mostly  unproductive  or  very  difficult  of  cul- 
tiure,  with  the  exception  of  those  districts  which  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Kamtschatka.  What  is  chiefly 
wanting  in  Siberia  is  hands  for  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  em- 
pire and  of  the  zones  which  it  embraces,  the  productive  soil  is 
very  unequally  distributed;  some  governments  contain  very 
little  arable  land,  whilst  in  others  it  exists  in  disproportion  to 
the  means  of  labouring  it.  This  we  will  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve more  in  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  III. 

CLASSIFICATION   OP   THE   SOIL   IN  REGARD  TO   CULTURE. 

Extent  of  CuItiTable  Land  —  Meadows  —  Forests  —  Unproductive  Land. —  Com* 
parisons  with  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia. — Tables  of  the  Extent  of  Cultivated 
Land,  Meadows,  and  Forests  in  the  various  Governments. — Observations,  Com- 
parisons, and  Inferences. 

Those  writers,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  this  branch  of  statistics,  differ  greatly  from  each 
other  in  their  estimates  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the 
soil  of  European  Russia.  Schubert,  in  his  work  entitled  Staa^ 
ten-Kundey  published  in  1835,  did  not  reckon  the  cultivated  soil 
of  this  part  of  the  empire  at  more  than  61 J  millions  of  dessia- 
tines,  whilst  Hermann,  in  1809,  had  reckoned  it  at  63,147,000. 
Seblowski,  in  1832,  calculated  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  fields 
at  75  millions  of  dessiatines,  and,  adding  the  amount  of  ground 
occupied  by  gardens  and  in  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  he  car- 
ried the  total  cultivated  land  to  about  85  or  90  millions  of  dessi- 
atines. Upon  comparing  this  last  calculation  with  the  nimiber 
of  our  agricultural  population,  with  the  extent  of  cultivable  land 
enjoyed  by  the  peasants  in  the  various  parts  of  Russia,  and  with 
the  most  recent  oflScial  data  as  to  the  results  of  surveys  and  the 
quantities  of  grain  sown  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  we 
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think  we  may  with  perfect  safety  admit,  as  the  minimum  extent 
of  cultivated  soil,  90  millions  of  dessiatines=  17,854  geogra- 
phical square  miles,  or  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface. 
This  estimate  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  following  calcula- 
tion : — 

According  to  the  statistical  work  of  M.  Ars^nieff,  published 
in  1848,  which  is  founded  on  official  documents,  the  cultivable 
lands  occupy,  in  forty-five  governments,  an  extent  of  72,386,755 
dessiatines  (see  the  recent  work  of  M.  Koeppen,  Der  Baiierfi- 
stand  in  Russland,  p.  105.).  This  estimate  does  not  include  any 
of  the  following  provinces, — Bessarabia,  the  Tauride,  the  go- 
vernments of  Ekatherinoslaw  and  of  Stavropol,  the  country  of 
the  Urdl  Cossackg,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Finland. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  arable  land  occupied  in  1846, 
5,444,000  dessiatines ;  in  Bessarabia,  more  than  a  million  * ; 
in  the  governments  of  Stavropol,  Ekatherinoj^law,  and  Tauride, 
(according  to  an  approximative  calculaticm  founded  on  the  quan- 
ty  of  grain  sown,  the  extent  of  productive  soil  belonging  to  the 
state  domains,  the  agricultural  population,  and  other  statistical 
data,)  nearly  3  millions ;  in  the  country  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks, 
about  130,000;  in  Finland,  nearly  1^  per  cent,  of  the  surface, 
or  520,000  dessiatines. 

The  assumption  of  these  figures  gives  a  result  of  82,480,755 
dessiatines ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  that,  for  the  greater 
number  of  governments  the  official  figure  of  the  extent  of  cul- 
tivable land  is  based  upon  old  surveys  made  in  the  last  century, 
and  that  since  that  period  a  pretty  considerable  extent  of  soil 
then  uncultivated  has  been  gained  to  culture  by  the  draining  of 
marslies  and  clearing  of  forests,  especially  in  those  governments 
where  the  cultivable  land  was  scarce,  and  population  has  consi- 
derably augmented,  we  may  safely  add  1 0  per  cent^  at  least  to 
the  above  result,  which  would  bring  the  total  extent  of  land  in 

♦  M.  ArseniefF  approximatively  reckons  the  cultivated  land  in  Bessarabia  at 
500,000  dessiatines  only;  bnt  this  calculation  is  evidently  very  far  below  the  truth. 
The  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  author  himself.  We  read  in  his  statistical 
description  of  this  pro\'ince  that  in  1845  there  were  sown  there  458,868  tchetwerts 
of  cereals.  There  is  generally  reckoned  in  Russia,  for  seed,  one  tchetwert  per 
dessiatine,  and  M.  Arsi'uiefT  himself  adopts  this  proportion.  It  is  notorious  that 
with  us,  in  almost  every  government,  a  certain  portion  of  the  cultivable  soil  is 
always  lying  fallow  :  in  some  districts  this  portion  generally  amounts  to  a  third,  in 
others  it  is  as  much  as  a  half  :  in  order,  then,  to  sow  458,868  tchetwerts,  there 
must  be  at  least  688,000  dessiatines  of  arable  land.  Adding  the  fields  cultivated 
with  potatoes,  of  which  there  were  harvested  that  year  127,289  tchetwerts,  together 
with  the  melonries,  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  talking  into  consideration 
the  progress  of  population  and  culture,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  admit  less  than 
a  million  of  dessiatines. 
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cultivation  to  90,729,000  dessiatines.  We  have  therefore  ad- 
opted approximatively  the  number  of  90  millions  of  dessiatines 
as  minimum. 

In  Austria  the  cultivated  soil  occupies,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial statistics  of  1846,  39,710,435  joch*,  =  4,152  geographi- 
cal square  miles,  or  34*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  (12,104 
square  miles). 

It  occupies  in  Prussia,  according  to  Forster  and  Weber's 
statistics,  48,319,892- morgenf,  =  2,249  square  miles,  which 
gives  a  proportion  to  the  entire  surface  (5,077  geographical 
square  miles)  of  44*3  per  cent. 

In  France,  according  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1840, 
aU  sorts  of  culture,  fallows  included,  occupied  an  extent  of 
26,078,022  hectares  J,  which  gives,  upon  a  total  surface  of 
52,768,610  hectares,  a  proportion  of  49*4  per  cent 

Here,  then,  is  the  proportion  which  subsists  between  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  entire  surface  in  the  four  principal 
states  of  continental  Europe. 

France        -        49*4  per  100  Austria        -        34*3  per  100 

Fmssia        -        44*3    „    100  Russia  -         18        „  100 

Thus,  the  relative  extent  of  our  productive  soil  to  the  total 
surface  is  to  that  of  Austria  as  9  to  17  ;  to  that  of  Prussia, 
nearly  as  2  to  5  ;  and  it  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  proportion 
of  France. 

In  the  forty-five  governments  of  which  the  statistics  are 
given  in  the  work  of  M.  Arsenieff  already  cited,  the  meadows 
occupy  44,835,944  dessiatines ;  in  Bessarabia,  according  to  an 
approximative  calculation,  they  occupy  1,200,000  dessiatines; 
in  the  governments  of  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Tauride,  and  Sta\Tropol, 
according  to  a  calculation  equally  approximative,  they  occupy 
7,000,000  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  according  to  the  official 

♦Arable  land 36,951,164  joch. 

Vineyards 1,759,271 

Gardens  (reckoned  approximatively)        -        -  1,000,000 

Total         -         -         39,710,435 

t  Arable  land 47,295,716  morgen. 

Vineyards  and  gardens^ 1,024,176 

Total         -         -         48,319,892 

t  Culture  of  cereals 13,900,262  hectares. 

Vines 1,972,340 

Various 3,442,139 

Fallows 6,763,281 

Total         -         -         26,078,022 
VOL.  I.  I) 
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data  of  1846,  they  occupy  1,046,000;  in  the  country  of  the 
Uralian  Cossacks,  about  200,000;  in  Finland,  1,070,000.* 

The  assumption  of  these  figures  gives  a  total  of  55,352,000 
dessiatines ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of  these  data  is  foimded 
upon  old  surveys,  and  as,  since  that  period,  in  a  number  of 
governments,  pasture  lands  and  part,  of  the  forest  lands  have  been 
converted  into  meadows,  we  may  perhaps  admit  approxima- 
tively  for  the  total  extent  of  meadow  land,  60  millions  of 
dessiatines,  which  would  be  12  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface. 

In  Austria  the  meadows  occupy  10,595,152  jochf,  or  9*1 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface ;  in  Prussia,  14,326,429  morgen, 
or  13*1  per  cent ;  and  in  France,  5,774,745  hectares,  or  nearly 
11  per  cent.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  classification  of 
our  soil,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  does  not  offer 
any  very  striking  difference.  The  relative  extent  of  the 
meadows  to  the  entire  surface  is,  in  Russia,  a  thirteenth  less 
than  in  Prussia,  an  eleventh  greater  than  in  France,  and  a 
third  greater  than  in  Austria.  We  possess,  moreover,  in 
our  steppes,  immense  tracts  of  pasturage,  which  are  suitable  for 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

In  the  forty-five  governments  above  mentioned,  179,110,415 
dessiatines  are  occupied  by  forests.  The  governments  of 
Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Stavropol  and  Tauride,  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of 
Saratow,  and  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  being  situated 
within  the  steppes,  are  essentially  bare  of  forests.  In  Bess- 
arabia, the  state  forests  have  an  extent  of  21,930  dessiatines, 
and  according  to  an  article  in  the  Kussian  Dictionnaire  Ency^ 
clopediqucy  the  total  extent  of  the  forests  in  that  province  would 
amount  to  255,000  dessiatines.  In  the  governments  of  Ekatheri- 
noslaw,  Stavropol,  and  Tauride,  the  state  forests  occupy  an  extent 
of  186,482  dessiatines.  Adopting,  in  regard  to  each  of  these 
governments,  the  same  proportion  for  the  lands  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals or  communities,  and  combining  this  calculation  with 
other  statistical  data,  we  will  obtain  for  the  whole  extent  of 
forests  in  these  three  governments  about  400,000  dessiatines. 
The  country  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks  is  almost  totally  naked  of 
timber.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  forests  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  of  1846,  an  extent  of  3,206,000  des- 

♦  The  meadows  occupy  in  Finland,  according  to  oflicial  information,  3*09  per 
cent,  of  the  surface  ;  which  gives,  for  6,873  square  miles, « 34,645,41 8  dessiatines, 
1,070,000  dessiatines. 

f  The  meadows  and  gardens  together  occupied  in  Austria,  according  to  the 
official  statistics  of  1846,  an  extent  of  11,595,152  joch.  We  hare  deducted  for 
the  gardens,  calculating  approximativelj,  a  million  of  joch,  which  [we  have  added 
tu  t)ie  cultivable  land. 
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siatines ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  they  occupy,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  statistical  data,  21*54  per  cent,  of  the 
surface,  that  is,  7,462,000  dessiatines. 

These  figures  taken  together  give  a  total  of  190,433,000  des- 
siatines, or  38^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface.  But  considering 
that  in  those  governments  where  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land 
is  smallest  a  considerable  part  of  the  forests  has  been  cut  down 
and  cultivated  or  converted  into  meadow  land  since  the  period 
when  the  old  surveys  were  made,  we  can  scarcely  consider  that 
the  amount  of  soil  under  forest  exceeds  180  millions  of  dessia- 
tines, or  36  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface. 

In  Austria,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1846,  the 
forests  occupy  an  extent  of  35,421,817  joch  (including  114,462 
joch  of  olives  and  chestnuts),  or  30*6  per  cent  of  the  surface ; 
in  Prussia,  23,800,000  morgen,  or  21*8  per  cent ;  in  France, 
8,804,550  hectares,  or  16*6  per  cent* 

We  perceive,  from  these  comparisons,  that,  taken  in  its  entire 
extent,  Russia  is  the  most  thickly  wooded  coimtry  of  all  the 
large  European  states. 

If  we   deduct  firom  the  total  surface  of  99,275    square   miles,  a  500,425,000 
dessiatines, — 

1.  For  cultivable  land         .         ,         -         .         90,000,000 

2.  For  meadows 60,000,000 

3.  Forests 180,000,000 

4.  For     pasture    land   (approximativelj  f 

estimated    at     10    per    cent,    of  the  V         50,000,000 

surface) )  ,380,000,000 

There  will  remain  of  uncultivated  and  unproductive  soil,^ 

including  roads,  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  together  with  >  120,525,000 

land  occupied  by  buildings         -        -        -        -        -  J 

Or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  surface. 

*  In  the  "  Kritische  BEtter  fiir  Forst  und  Jagdwissenschaft "  (voL  5,  part  2,  for 
1831)  M.  Pfeil,  a  superior  officer  in  the  Prussian  administration  of  woods  and 
forests,  estimates  the  forests  of  FrauQc  at  not  more  than  9  per  cent  of  its  surface  ; 
but  the  incorrectness  of  this  estimate  appears  from  the  most  recent  and  complete 
official  data,  which  we  find  in  the  agricultural  statistics  published  in  1840  and  1841. 
These  exhibit  the  extent  of  woods  and  forests  in  each  of  the  several  departments, 
and  their  total  extent  is  made  to  amount  to  8,804,550  hectares  viz  ;  — 

Forests  belonging  to  the  crown        -            -  52,972  hectares. 

„              to  the  state           -            -  1,048,907 

„             to  communes  and  individuals  7,333,966 

Forest  land             -             -            -            -  368,705 


Total,  ut  supra  -  8,804,550 

Which  gives,  on  the  entire  surface  (52,768,610  hectares),  16§  per  cent.  In  the 
same  article  M.  Ffcil  estimates  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  Prussia  at  24  per  cent, 
of  the  surface;  whilst  according  to  the  statistics  of  Forstcr  and  Weber  they  do  not 
occupy  above  23,800,000  morgen  of  a  surface  which  extends  to  109,104,730 
morgen;  giving  the  proportion  of  21*8  per  cent.,  which  we  have  adopted. 
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In  Austria  the  unproductive  soil  occupies  an  extent  of 
17,667,702  joch,  or  15-3  per  cent.;  in  Prussia,  5,685,695 
morgen,  or  5*2  per  cent ;  in  France,  2,930,216  hectares,  or  5*5 
per  cent. 

These  estimates  of  the  unproductive  soil  of  those  countries 
are  founded  on  the  following  calculations :  — 

AUSTRIA. 
(According  to  the  official  statistics  of  1S46.) 

JOCH. 

Cultivable  land       .....  36,951,164 

Vineyards               .            -            .            ,            .  1,759,271 

Meadows  and  gardens        ....  11,595,152 

Olive  and  chestnut  plantations        -            -            •  114,462 

Pasture  lands          -            -            -            -            -  12,377,233 

Forests       ---.-.  35,307,355 

Total  productive  soil        ...  98,104,637 

Total  surface,  12,104  geog.  sq.  ni.»  .         115,772,339 

Remains  for  unproductive  soil  =15*3  per  cent  of 
surface  .....  17,667,702 

PRUSSIA. 
(According  to  Forster  and  Weber's  statistics.) 

BfOBOkN. 

Arable  land            ....            -  47,295,716 

Vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens                -            -  1,024,176 

Meadow  land          .....  14,326,429 

Pasture  land           .....  16,972,714 

Forests       ......  23,800,000 


Total  productive  soil        ...         103,419,035 
Total  surface,  6,077  geog.  sq.  m. »  -        109,104,730 

Remains  for  unproductive  soil » 5*2  per  cent,  of 
surface   .-----  5,685,695 

FRANCE. 
(According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1840.) 

HECTARES. 

Miscellaneous  cultures,  fallows  included      -            -  26,078,022 

Meadow  land          .....  5,774,745 

Pasture  land           ....            -  9,181,076 

Woods  and  forests              -            -            -            -  8,804,551 

Total  productive  soil        ...  49,838,394 

Total  surface        ....  52,768,610 

Remains  for  unproductive  soil » 5*5  per  cent  of 
surface    ---.-.  2,930,216 

As  our  estimate^  more  or  less  approximative,  of  the  extent  of 
pasture  land,  rests  upon  exceedingly  vague  notions,  the  com- 
parison will  be  more  exact  if  we  place  the  latter  in  the  class  of 
unproductive  land.  This  classification,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
more  rational  for  the  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  condition 
of  a  country,  will  give  out  the  following  comparative  results. 
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M.  Schnitzler^  in  his  StatUtique  generale  de  la  France 
(tome  iv.  p.  35.),  slumps  together  the  pasture  and  unpro- 
ductive land,  which  occupies  in  France,  according  to  this  classi- 
fication, 12,111,316  hectares,  or  about  23  per  cent  of  the  entire 
surface.  In  Austria  the  pasture  and  unproductive  land,  taken 
together,  occupy  an  extent  of  30,044,935  joch,  or  26  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  surface.  In  Prussia  they  occupy  22,658,409 
morgen,  or  20*8  per  cent,  of  the  surface. 

In  Russia,  when  we  deduct  from  the  entire  surface 
(500,425,000  dessiatines)  the  cultivable  land,  the  meadows  and 
the  forests,  which  occupy  together  330,000,000  dessiatines,  there 
remain,  for  unproductive  knd,  pasture  included,  170,425,000, 
or  nearly  34  per  cent. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  the  total  surface  of 
the  four  principal  states  of  the  European  continent  would  be 
arranged  as  follows :  — 


Natube  of  the  Land. 


Proportion  per  cent 


Cultivable  land  -        -        -        -        - 

Meadow  land     -        -        -        -        - 

Forests      ------ 

Pasture  land,  marshes,  landes,  heaths, 
lakes,  rivers,  roads,  and  land  occu- 
pied by  buildings    -        -        -        - 


Rustia. 


18 
12 
36 


34 


AiuUria. 


34-3 

91 

30-6 


26 


Pruuia. 


France. 


44*3 
131 
21-8 


20*8 


49  4 

11 

16-6 


23 


From  these  comparisons  we  may  perceive  that,  as  regards 
tiie  proportional  extent  of  our  productive  soil,  we  are  still 
greatly  behind  other  countries.  It  is  especially  the  heaths,  the 
stony  land,  and  the  marshes  of  the  north,  together  with  the 
sands  and  uncultivated  steppes  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
regions,  that  remove  from  cxUture  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil.  But  on  this  point  we  may  observe,  Jirsty  that,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  marshy  districts  of  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, which  occupy  an  extent  of  about  48  millions  of  dessiatines, 
and  which  seem  to  have  but  littie  chance  of  ever  attaining  any 
value,  a  large  portion  of  the  marshes  and  sandy  land  may,  in 
the  course  of  time,  be  gained  to  culture  by  means  of  draining 
and  irrigation*;  and,  secondly^  tiiat,  setting  aside  partial  clearings 
rendered  necessary  by  local  circumstances,  there  are  still  many 
districts  where  lands  suitable  for  culture  lie  idle  for  want  of 
hands  to  labour  them, — especially  the  steppes  of  the  south  of 

*  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly  by  the  clearing  of  forests,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  waste,  that  the  culture  of  the  soU  has  been  sought  to  be  extended. 
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Russia,  which  contain  in  this  respect  considerable  resources  for 
the  future. 

On  comparing  the  absolute  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  the 
four  principal  states  of  continental  Europe,  we  obtidn  the 
following  result :  — 


European  Russia    -  -  .  .  . 

France  26,078,000  hectares  (1  dessiatine^  1*092  hect) 
Austria,  39,710,000  joch  (1  joch=0-527  dcssiat.)   - 
Prussia,  4S,320,800  morgen  (1  morgens  0*233  dessiat) 


Dettiatinet. 
90,000,000 
23,881,000 
20,928,000 
11,480,000 


Thus  the  absolute  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  European 
Bussia  Is  to  that  of  France  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  4 ; 
to  that  of  Austria  as  9  to  2 ;  and  to  that  of  Prussia  nearly  as 
8  to  1.  It  exceeds  by  about  47  per  cent,  the  extent  of  the 
whole  Austrian  empire ;  by  more  than  85  per  cent  the  whole 
of  France ;  and  it  is  about  thrice  the  entire  extent  of  Prussia. 
This  relative  superiority  in  regard  to  extent  of  our  cultivated 
soil  must  go  on  augmenting  with  time,  seeing  that  we  have 
still  a  vast  extent  of  territory  waiting  to  be  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  plough,  whilst  the  other  countries  have  a  much 
smaller  reserve  of  land  capable  of  becoming  arable. 

The  other  portions  of  the  soil  present,  in  regard  to  the 
absolute  cipher  of  their  extent,  the  following  comparative 
results:  — 


Nature  of  tub  Lakd. 

Russia. 

Austria. 

Prussia. 

France. 

]Meadow  land  - 
Forests    -         -        - 
Pastures,      landes, 
heaths,  marshes,  &c. 

Dessiatines. 
60,000,000 
180,000,000 

170,425,000 

Dessiatines. 
5,583,645 
18,667,298 

15,833,680 

Dessiatines. 
3,338,060 
6,545,400 

6,278,943 

Dessiatines. 
5,288,228 
8,062,775 

11,090,927 

It  results  from  these  figures  that  the  extent  of  our  meadows 
is  to  that  of  those  of  Austria  as  100  to  9*3 ;  to  that  of  those  of 
Prussia  as  100  to  5*5 ;  and  to  that  of  those  of  France  as  100 
to  8-8. 

Our  forests  exceed  in  extent  more  than  thrice  the  total 
superficies  of  the  Austrian  empire,  nearly  four  times  that  of 
France,  and  more  than  seven  times  that  of  Prussia. 

The  agricultural  classification  of  the  soil  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  governments  exhibits  results  worthy  of  remark. 

We  present  the  table  of  that  classification  for  forty-five 
governments  according  to  the  statistics  of  M.  Arsenieff,  as  being 
the  only  document  of  the  sort  that  we  possess  founded  on 
official  infonnation ;  and  to  this  we  subjoin  four  supplementary 
tables  of  our  own. 
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General  Table  of  the  Agricultural  Clats{fication  of  the  Soil,  in 
Forttf-^ve  Governments,  according  to  M.  Arsenieff's  Statistics. 


CoYni<>.>»T>. 

ToUl  »aftr- 

...... 

«..o„. 

p.,,.... 

*«,.,/-«. 

Drubuiia. 

DnilalMrM. 

I.  Aitihangel   -        - 

78,2 1 8,7  GO 

78,867 

156,312 

29,532,712 

a.  A»traVluui  -        - 

14,414,400 

3I,T87 

384,574 

120,365 

3.  Courland     - 

2rtS4,B0O 

489,710 

313,877 

97Sj;64 

4.  EothoDia     - 

1,895.040 

a.^6.660 

258,344 

477,792 

S.  Grodno       - 

a.487.680 

1,232,598 

315,207 

798,996 

6.  Jan»lam      -        - 

3,321.360 

1.047.S97 

205,771 

1,646,283 

7.  Kalauga       ■ 

a.887.920 

1,227,566 

151,942 

1,240.910 

B.  Kazan 

5,685.120 

1.886.108 

472,401 

2,990,403 

9,  Kharkow     - 

4.964,400 

1,912,153 

1.299,996 

544,615 

10.  KhereoD      - 

6,713.280 

1,400,000 

2,000,000 

90.000 

li.  Kiew            -        - 

4,601,520 

2,343,994 

443,478 

989,055 

12.  Koitroma     - 

7,539,840 

1,513,313 

803,605 

5,320,604 

13.  Kourik*      - 

4,123,370 

2,080,006 

535,997 

529,306 

14.  Kowno         -         - 

3,8S0,3aO 

3,032.330 

600,000 

803.995 

15.  Livonia       -        - 

4.299,120 

414,057 

653.258 

1,928,428 

IS.  Minjk 

8,174,880 

3,820,000 

1,546,000 

3,304,470 

IT.  MoAifeB      - 

4,455,360 

1,580,987 

154,548 

1,851,402 

18.    MOMOW           - 

2.968,580 

1,144.063 

353,431 

1,330.187 

4,415.040 

1,621,615 

246,303 

3,390,294 

20.  JVnuyorod     ■ 

11,153,530 

1,132,003 

225,092 

7,425,030 

21.  CHonell 

14,036.320 

95,970 

9,942,789 

a.   Ortt    - 

4,3^4,320 

2,179,678 

331,414 

1,286,936 

2a  Orcitburg     - 

38,138.240 

2,135,538 

3,928,138 

10,984,545 

24.  CoaDtrjofiheDon 

Cossacks  - 

14,832,720 

2,309,469 

9,540,033 

421,291 

25.  Poua- 

8,477,600 

1.458.380 

422,050 

1,416,005 

2e.  Perm  - 

30,607.920 

2.573.057 

1,992.940 

19,937,680 

27.  FocIolU        - 

3,895.920 

2,064,937- 

772,663 

473,540 

98.  Pollftwa"    - 

4.5I6.5S0 

1,998,833 

1,214.460 

678,430 

29.  Pdaia 

4,077.360 

1.292,093 

195,145 

2,226,733 

30.  Rlazan 

3,860,640 

1,693.977 

288,068 

1,412,106 

31.  St.  PtlerAurg      - 

4J<B3,-60 

S43.172 

175,500 

2,741.956 

32.  Saralow 

1 7,766,000 

2,526,986 

6.513.584 

1,203,080 

33.  Siabirik       - 

6,627.600 

3,427.181 

1,512,640 

2,156,660 

34.  S«<Je>u,k'    -         - 

5.136,670 

1,848,243 

230,063 

2,537,088 

35.  r<™i«o     -       - 

6,058,030 

3,153,311 

1,604,315 

1,773,421 

36.    Touh 

2,792.160 

1,912,036 

208,655 

472.259 

5.034.960 

3,190.591 

629,635 

965.64S 

8S.   Tu'er  - 

6,163.920 

1,604,794 

268,666 

8,410.811 

33.    WiaAa 

13.600,000 

3,606,938 

432,708 

9,491.346 

40.  WUna 

3,865,680 

1,169,191 

334,692 

1,767,435 

41.    Wilti^        - 

4,082,400 

1.547.347 

108,038 

1,634,802 

42.    WladimU-     ■         ■ 

4,344,840 

1.630,676 

253,144 

2,104.079 

43.  Wolliyiiia    - 

6,531.840 

2.108.257 

776.265 

2,438,863 

44.   WiJogda      - 

3.MI3.G80 

739.337 

378,639 

33,912,961 

45.    Warcmije     - 
TOT.L      - 

6,093,360 

2,106,314 

3.319,325 

521,350 

418,473,780 

72,386,755 

44,835,944 

179.081,414 

or  17-3  % 

or  10  7  % 

or  42-8  % 

*  In  these  tliree  gorerDmcota  we  haro  rectified  the  tlgiuct  of  the  first  colomn. 
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In  the  governments  printed  in  italics  the  data,  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  cnltivated  land,  meadowa  and  forests,  rest  ui)on 
the  old  general  survey  of  last  century.  The  first  operations  of 
this  survey  began  in  the  government  of  Moscow  in  1766,  and 
in  that  of  Kliarkow  in  1769 ;  they  were  continued  subsequently 
in  the  other  governments,  and  the  greater  part  were  finished 
before  1800.  There  are  only  two  governments,  namely, 
Wiatka  and  Perm,  in  which  the  survey  was  entirely  effected 
in  the  present  century;  in  the  former  of  these  two  govern- 
ments it  was  commenced  in  1804  and  finished  in  1835,  and  in 
the  latter  it  occupied  from  1822  to  1843.  In  the  governments 
of  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Kazan,  and  Orenburg  it  was  commenced 
last  century,  and  was  not  finished  in  Kazan  till  1803 ;  in 
Simbirsk  tUl  1821 ;  and  in  Saratow  and  Orenburg  till  1835. 
There  are  twenty  governments  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
surveyed;  namely.  Archangel,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
Minsk,  Grodno,  Wilna,  Kowno,  Kiew,  Wolhynia,  Podolia, 
Tschernigow,  Poltawa,  Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Ekath6rinoslaw, 
Tauride,  Stavropol,  Astrakhan,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  The  agricultural  classification  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  governments,  which  we  find  in  M.  Ars^nieff^s  statistics, 
is  founded  on  oflScial  information  collected  by  the  local  autho- 
rities. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  time  which  elapsed  whilst  the 
surveys  were  going  on,  and  which  has  elapsed  since  their  termi- 
nation, cultivation  must  have  necessarily  undergone  numerous 
changes.  In  many  districts  it  has  been  extended  by  the  clearing 
of  forests  and  steppes ;  in  others  a  part  of  the  meadows  has  been 
converted  into  arable  land,  whilst  forests  and  pasture  land  have 
been  converted  into  meadow.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  precise  results  of  these  changes;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  to  estimate  them  approximatively,  by  taking  into 
view  the  periods  at  which  the  surveys  were  respectively  finished, 
the  progress  of  population,  the  number  of  the  peasants  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown,  to  the  appanages,  and  to  private  parties,  the 
extent  of  the  Crown  domains,  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for 
these  lands,  the  number  of  head  of  cattle,  the  local  circum- 
stances which  have  favoured  the  clearing  of  forests  and  of  steppes, 
and  the  causes  which  have  called  these  into  action.  We  present 
the  results  of  these  calculations  in  the  following  amended 
Tables,  to  which  we  have  added  the  provinces  not  comprehended 
in  M.  Ars^nieff's  agricultural  statistics. 

In  regard  to  those  governments  for  w^liich  this  author  has 
founded  his  classification  of  the  soil  upon  other  data,  we  have 
modified  his   figures  but  partially,  and  on  the  faith  of  more 
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recent  information.  We  have  at  the  same  time  to  observe  that^ 
in  several  governments  of  which  the  survey  dates  from  a  pretty 
recent  epoch,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Saratow,  Wiatka,  and 
Orenbrn-g,  where  it  was  not  fully  terminated  till  1835,  but  in 
which  there  still  remained  a  great  deal  of  land  to  be  cleared, 
and  where,  from  that  cause,  the  population  has  considerably 
augmented,  the  culture  of  the  soil  has  undergone  important 
changes,  and  a  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  lands 
in  cultivation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  other  districts  where 
the  survey  was  finished  at  the  end  of  last  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  but  where  the  population  was 
much  denser  at  an  early  period,  the  state  of  culture  has  re- 
mained pretty  stationary. 

In  the  course  of  our  last  journey  through  the  interior  of 
Kussia,  we  observed,  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  that  in 
several  governments,  even  of  the  more  populous,  as,  for  example, 
in  those  of  Moscow,  Wladimir,  Kalouga,  and  Nijni-Novgorod, 
in  which  a  great  part  of  the  forests  has  been  destroyed  since  the 
survey  was  finished,  this  destruction  has  not  been  turned  to 
account  for  the  extension  of  agriculture :  we  find  large  tracts  of 
old  forest  land,  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  covered 
with  brushwood  and  serving  at  the  very  best  for  pasture. 

From  our  own  observations,  and  from  new  information  which 
we  have  been  enabled  to  procure  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
volume  was  published,  we  have  introduced  some  changes  into 
the  following  recapitulatory  tables :  — 


Supplementary  Tahle,  No.  I.     Land  in  Cultivation. 

1 

GOTBRNMBNTS. 

Total  Extent  of 
Surface. 

;  Quantity  of  Land 
in  Cultivation. 

» 

Number  of  Dec- 

tiatines  of  Cul. 

tivated  Land  to 

100.000  DeMia- 

tines  of  Surface. 

1 

1.  Toula      -        -        -        - 

2.  Tschcmigow    -         -        - 

3.  Podolia'^' 

4.  Koursk    -         -         -         - 

5.  Orel         ...         - 

6.  Kowno    -        -        -        - 

7.  Kiew        -         -        -        - 
i     8.   Woron^e          -         -         - 
'     9.  Kingdom  of  Poland  - 

Detsiatinet. 
2,792,160 
5,034,960 
3,895,920 
4,123,370 
4,324,320 
3,820,320 
4,601,520 
6,093,360 

11,563,627 

DessiatincM. 
2,000,000 
3,191,000 
2,440,000 
2,503,000 
2,400,000 
2,060,000 
2,353,000 
3,007,000 
5,445,000 

71,629 
63,377 
62,630 
60,703 
55,500 
53,922 
51,135 
49,349 
47,087 

Carried  forward 

46,249,557 

25,399,000 

*  In  the  governments  printed  in  italics  the  cipher  of  the  extent  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation has  been  rectified  from  statistical  information  collected  from  the  local 
authorities. 
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NurabrrotD™. 

^<"''"""™- 

ToImI  Exuol  ol 
SuifUe. 

Qusnlitr  of  UQd 

o'jihirLuHt  u 
laiMH  Urull- 

UDHorsurniii. 

BfuUKftM 

Broaght  forward     - 

46.249,557 

25,399,000 

10.  Bkion     .        .        -        - 

3,860,640 

1,800,000 

46,624 

11.  Pcnia       .        -        .        . 

3,477,600 

1.600,000 

46,009 

la.  Kalouga-        -        -        - 

9,887,920 

45.015 

l.t.  Poltawft  .... 

4.516.S60 

S.000,000 

44,381 

li  Mosoow  -        .        -        . 

2,968.560 

1.300,000 

43,792 

IG.  Kharkow         -        -        - 

4,964,400 

2,100.000 

42.301 

16.  Grodno- 

3,487,680 

1,470.000 

17.  Wiatlimir 

4,344,840 

1.800.000 

41,428 

18.  Tambow  .... 

6,058,030 

2.500.000 

41.368 

19.  Niini- Novgorod 

4,41.1,040 

1.800,000 

40.770 

29.  Wilcbak  .... 

4,082,400 

1.600,000 

39,193 

St.  Smolensk 

5,136.575 

3,000.000 

38,936 

S2.  MohUflw  .        .        -        - 

4,455,360 

1. 700.000 

38.156 

23.  Siinblrak- 

6,627,600 

2,500,000 

37,721 

34.  Kaian      .... 

5,685,120 

3,100,000 

36,939 

25.  ThtosUw            .         -         - 

8,321,360 

l,SOt),000 

36,130 

20.  Minsk       .... 

8,174,880 

3.820,000 

34,496 

27.  Wolhjnin 

6,531,840 

2,110,000 

33,-103 

28.  Pskow     .... 

4,077,360 

1,300,000 

3I.BB3 

29.  Wilna       .... 

3.865.680 

1.170,000 

30.266 

30.  BcsBantbia 

4,319,280 

1,300,000 

3(^09a 

31.  Ta-er        .          -         .         , 

6,163,920 

1,670,000 

27,093 

32.   WiaOa    .        -        .        . 

12.600,000 

a,973,000 

23,595 

33.  Kostroma 

7,533,840 

1,600,000 

21,221 

34.  Kberson  .... 

6,713.280 

1,400,000 

30,854 

3S.   CourlanH 

2,494,800 

496,000 

19,881 

6,078,240 

IJIOO,000 

19,743 

37.  Country  of  iho  Don  Cos- 

sacka     -        -        -        - 

14,833.720 

2,310,000 

15.574 

38.  Saralow  .... 

1 7.766,000 

2,530,000 

Uj(41 

39.  Tfluridet 

5.861.530 

750.000 

12,795 

40.  Esthonia  -        .        -        - 

1,895.040 

240,000 

12,665 

41.   Orenburg,  ailh    lAe   anm- 

try   of    the    Uralian  CU- 

^k,      ,         -         ,         - 

34,135,920 

4,115,000 

12,055 

■ta.  Novgorod 

11.153,520 

1,300,000 

11,656 

43.  St.  Petcnbnrg  - 

Cnrrii^d  funvnrd     . 

4,883.760 

550,000 

11,262 

275.626,842 

84,003.000 

*To  tbo  govcrniDcnt  of  -Grodno  liLArstmctF  asEi^pis  1.233,598  destiatiiiesof 
arable  land,  vrhilgt  in  the  etatiatke  of  iha  Wsi  tliniatrj  we  lind  the  extent  stated 
at  1,713,363  il<'seiatiiies.  On  combining  the  Ggate  of  tba  population,  tlic  qnantity 
of  grain  Bonn,  tlie  axlent  of  land  posBeesed  by  tbc  irown  peasants,  and  bj  those  of 
individual  proprietors,  we  have  conaidercd  that  ivc  luight  adopt  Uie  mean  of  tbe 
two  immben. 

I  In  this  goTcmment  there  are  required  ahont  750,000  tchelwcrts  of  seed  com, 
whicb  implies  at  least  750,Ouo  Jessiaiincs  nnder  cnltnre.  Adding  fallows,  potato 
land,  mrtlon  land,  tincynnis.  and  gardens,  we  think  we  oiajr  estimate  the  land  in 
eollnro  at  1,200,000  deEsinlLni;6.  as  minimnm. 

I  In  1 849  there  were  sonn  with  cereals  in  this  govemmcnt  430,864  dcssiaiines. 
Adding  for  bllows,  vineyards,  gsrdeni,  and  potato  land,  we  may  carry  the  whole 
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GovBBNMBirra. 

Total  Extent  of 
SurfiKe. 

Quantity  of  Tiand 
in  CulUfation. 

Number  of  De»- 
liatine*  of  Cul- 
tivated Land  to 
100/XXrD«uia. 
tines  of  Surface. 

Brought  forward 

44.  IdYonia   -        -        -        - 

45.  Perm       -        -        -        - 

46.  Stavropol* 

47.  Olonetz    -        -        -        - 

48.  Wologda          -        -        - 

49.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  - 

50.  Astrakhan        ... 

51.  Archangel        ... 

Total  ... 

Deuiatines, 
275,626,842 

4,299,120 
30,607,920 
13,356,000 
14,026,320 
35,113,680 
34,645,418 
14,414,400 
78,215,760 

Dessiatbtfs. 

84,003,000 
415,000 
2,589,000 
750,000 
870,000 
800,000 
620,000 
150,000 
80,000 

9,653 
8,459 
6,615 
2,638 
2,278 
1,501 
1,041 
102 

600,305,460 

89,677,000 

17,924 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  there  exist  extraordinary  dispro- 
portions betwixt  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  governments  of  Toula,  Tschemigow,  Podolia,  and 
Koursk,  the  cultivated  land  exceeds  three-filths  of  the  whole 
territorial  extent ;  whilst  in  that  of  Astrakhan  it  amounts  only 
to  a  hundredth,  and  in  that  of  Archangel  to  a  thousandth,  part 
of  the  surface ;  proportions  so  small,  as  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  country  of  the  European  continent.  The  difference 
between  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  of  Toula  is  as  1  to ' 
70*2 ;  but  the  former  of  these  governments,  with  its  heaths  and 
marshes  covering  nearly  three-fifths  of  its  surface,  and  that  of 
Astrakhan,  with  its  immense  steppes,  which  occupy  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  its  whole  extent,  are,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
in  such  exceptional  circumstances,  that  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison they  must  be  set  aside.  Stidking  off  these  two  govern- 
ments, the  greatest  difference,  namely,  that  between  Finland 
and  the  government  of  Toula,  is  nearly  as  1  to  48.  If  we 
remove  from  the  scale  the  government  of  Finland  likewise, 
which,  from  its  rocky  surface,  so  thickly  studded  with  lakes,  is 
also  in  an  exceptional  condition,  the  greatest  difference,  being 
that  between  the  governments  of  Wologda  and  Toula,  is  re- 
duced in  the  proportion  of  1  to  31.  Still  such  divergent  pro- 
portions in  the  distribution  of  the  soil  are  not  found  in  any 

extent  of  land  in  cultiTation  to  750,000  dessiatincs  at  least ;   especialljas  during 
the  last  eiglU  years  cultivation  must  have  rather  increased  than  fallen  off. 

•  In  this  ^vcmment  the  arable  lands  occupy,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  only  659,797  dcssiatines;  but,  on  consultnig  other  data,  and  al- 
lowing for  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards,  we  are  of  opinion  that  wc  may  slump 
the  whole  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  this  government  at  about  750,000  des- 
siatincs. 
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other  country.  In  the  empire  of  Austria,  which,  from  the 
extent  and  variety  of  ita  possessions,  presents  such  great  in- 
equalities in  this  respect,  the  difference  between  the  provinces 
containing  the  largest  and  those  containing  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  cultivated  land  stands  only  in  the  proportion  of  6  to 
1.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  provinces 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  such  land 
represents  but  48  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface ;  whilst  we 
possess  eight  governments,  namely,  Toula,  Tschemigow,  Podolia, 
Koursk,  Orel,  Kowno,  Kiew,  and  WoronSje,  embracing  an 
extent  of  6,887  geographical  square  miles,  equal  to  nearly  t^ee- 
fourths  of  die  area  of  France,  where  the  cultivable  lands  exceed 
this  proportion.  The  first  named  of  these  governments  has  an 
excess  of  one-half  in  relative  extent  of  cultivated  land  over  those 
provinces  of  Austria  which  are  in  this  respect  the  most  richly 
provided.  On  tlie  other  hand,  those  countries  of  the  Austrian 
empire  which  are  in  this  respect  the  poorest,  namely,  the  coun 
tries  of  the  littoral,  where  the  arable  lands  do  not  exceed  8  per 
cent,  of  the  area,  are  more  favoured  than  the  last  six  govern- 
ments of  the  preceding  table,  and  they  exceed  the  relative  ex- 
tent of  cultivated  ground  in  the  government  of  Archangel  in 
the  proportion  of  80  to  1. 

The  average  proportion  of  two-fifths  of  the  surface  for  arable 
land  may  be  considered  as  suflScient  to  ensure  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants,  even  in  countries  where  the  population  is  com- 
pact, if  the  soil  be  not  exceedingly  ungrateful.  We  have  nine- 
teen governments  which  exceed  this  proportion  and  thirty-two 
which  come  short  of  it.  In  the  seven  governments  standing 
first  in  the  table  the  arable  land  exceeds  half  the  surface ;  in 
twelve  governments  it  varies  from  40  to  50  per  cent. ;  in  eleven 
it  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent^ ;  in  four  it  is  betw^een  20  and 
30  per  cent. ;  in  nine  it  is  between  10  and  20 ;  and  in  eight 
governments  it  is  below  10  per  cent. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  we  have 
comprehended  in  this  table  only  those  lands  which  are  actually 
under  culture ;  and  that  there  are  various  governments,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  tlie  steppes,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  still  unreclaimed  are  very  capable  of  being  brought  under 
culture ;  so  that  several  of  the  most  fertile  provinces,  as  the  go- 
vernments of  Saratow,  Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Tauride,  Stav- 
ropol, and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  the  arable 
soil  undoubtedly  occupies  more  than  a  half  of  the* territorial 
extent,  appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  agricultural  classification 
because  their  arable  land  note  laboured  does  not  amount  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  area. 
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When  we  take  into  view  the  territorial  extent  of  each  pro- 
vince, we  find  twenty-six  governments,  which,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  population,  may  be  considered  as  amply  provided 
with  arable  lands,  since  these  exceed  the  average  proportion  of  a 
third,  occupy  an  extent  of  nearly  125  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  surface,  and  embrace  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cultivated  land  of  European  Russia;  so  that  the  other  twenty-five 
governments,  the  cultivated  land  of  which  is  below  this  average, 
occupy  three-fourths  of  the  surface,  and  represent  only  a  third  of 
the  whole  cultivated  land  of  this  part  of  the  empire. 

We  may  consider  the  nineteen  governments  in  which  the 
cultivated  land  exceeds  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  as  being 
very  amply  provided.  To  this  category  belong  the  governments 
of  Toula,  Tschemigow,  Podolia,  Koursk,  Orel,  Kowno,  Kiew, 
Woron^je,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Kiazan,  Penza,  Kalouga, 
Poltawa,  Moscow,  Kharkow,  Grodno,  Wladimir,  Tambow,  and 
Nijni-Novgorod,  which,  taken  together,  occupy  about  17  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area,  and  more  flian  half  of  all  the  soil  in  cul- 
tivation. The  eight  governments  in  which  the  cultivated  land 
does  not  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  namely,  Livonia, 
Perm,  Stavropol,  Olonetz,  Wologda,  Astrakhan,  Archangel,  and 
Finland,  occupy  an  extent  of  about  224  millions  of  dessiatines, 
or  more  than  45  per  ceiit.  of  the  total  surface.  Of  this  number, 
the  two  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Archangel,  in  which  the 
arable  land  amounts  only  to  a  hundredth  and  a  thousandth  part 
respectively  of  the  surface,  occupy  by  themselves  alone  an  ex- 
tent of  92,630,000  dessiatines,  or  18^  per  cent,  of  the  total  area. 

These  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  cultivated 
land,  joined  to  the  immense  distances,  which  render  communica- 
tion so  difficult,  must  of  necessity  impede  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  numerous  sources  of  wealth  which  Russia,  favoured 
in  so  many  other  respects,  possesses  within  herself. 

In  regard  to  geographical  position,  we  observe  that  all  those 
districts  which  possess  little  cultivated  land  are  found  in  the 
north  and  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  European  Kussia, 
and  that  the  twenty  governments  where  arable  land  is  most 
abundant  occupy  for  most  part  the  centre  and  the  western  por- 
.  tion  of  the  empire. 
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Supplementary  Table^  No.  II.     Meadow  Land. 


Number  of 

OOTKKiniCNTS. 

Total  Extent  of 
Surtkce. 

Extent  of 
Meadows. 

DeMiatines  of 

Meadow  to 
100.000  DeMU- 
tinei  of  Surface. 

Deisiatim€$, 

De$siaiinei. 

1.  Coantry  of  the  Don  Cos- 

sacks  -        -        -        - 

14,832,720 

9,540,000 

64,317 

2.  Worondje         -        .        - 

6,093,360 

2,400,000 

39,387 

3.  Saratow            -        -        - 

17,766,000 

6,513,000 

36,660 

4.  Stavropol*       -        -        - 

13,356,000 

4,000,000 

29,949 

5.  KJierson            -        -        « 

6,713,280 

2,000,000 

29,792 

6.  Bessarabia       ... 

4,319,280 

1,200,000 

27,782 

7.  Tauride  •         -        -        - 

5,861,520 

1,600,000 

27,297 

8.  Tambow           -        .         - 

6,058,0^0 

1,650,000 

27,237 

9.  Kharkow          -        -        - 

4,964,400 

1,350,000 

27,194 

10.  Poltawa  -        -        .        - 

4,516,560 

1,215,000 

26,901 

11.  Simbirsk  -        -        -        - 

6,627,600 

1,600,000 

24,141 

12.  Ekatherinoslaw* 

6,078,240 

1,400,000 

23,033 

13.  Twerf     -        -        -        - 

6,163,920 

1,290,000 

20,928 

14.  Podolia    -        -        -        - 

3,895,920 

773,000 

19,841 

15.  KownoJ          -        -        - 

3,820,320 

750,000 

19,632 

16.  PflkowJ  -        -        -        - 

4,077,360 

800,000 

19,621 

17.  Minsk      .        .        -        - 

8,174,880 

1,546,000 

18,912 

18.  Grojdno   -        -         -        - 

3,487,680 

520,000 

14,910 

19.  Koorsk    -        -        -        - 

4,123,370 

613,000 

14,866 

20.  Taroslaw          .        -        - 

3,321,360 

492,000 

14,813 

21.  Esthonia          ... 

^        1,895,040 

260.000 

13,720 

22.  Orenburg,  with  the  country 

of  the  Uralian  Cossacks  - 

34,135,920 

4,452,000 

13,042 

23.  Kingdom  of  Poland  - 
Carried  forward     - 

11,563,627 

1,500,000 

12,972 

181,846,387 

47,464,000 

*  In  the  goTcmments  of  Stavropol,  Tauride,  and  Ekath6rinosIaw,  which  are 
steppe  countries,  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  calculate  with  anj  degree  of  precision  the 
extent  of  meadow  land  properly  so  called  ;  the  steppes  are  used  sometimes  for  cul- 
ture, sometimes  for  the  growth  of  hay,  sometimes  for  pasture  ;  and  the  proportion 
employed  for  one  or  other  purpose  depends  on  the  system  of  rural  economy  pur- 
sued, namely,  whether  this  be  the  culture  of  cereals  or  the  rearing  of  domestic 
animals — a  point  which  differs  greatly  from  one  locality  to  another.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  steady  rational  system  of  husbandry  to  be  found,  except  in  some 
German  colonies.  Of  the  extent  of  meadow  assigned  above  from  approximative 
calculation  to  these  three  governments,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  is  com- 
mon pasturage. 

f  By  the  old  survey,  the  meadows  occupy  268,666  dessiatines;  our  own  figure 
is  founded  on  statistical  data  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local  author- 
ities, and  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  is  1,277,088  des- 
siatines. 

t  M  Arscnicff  allows  for  meadow  only  500,000  dessiatines,  equal  nearly  to  a 
fourth  of  the  arable  lands  ;  more  recent  data  collected  by  the  local  authorities,  give 
the  extent  of  meadow  compared  with  cultivated  land  as  1  to  2.  Private  informa- 
tion, which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  authorises  us  to  strike  the  medium  at 
750,000  dessiatines,  as  given  above. 

§  The  extent  of  neadow  land  in  this  government  has  been  calculated  approx- 
matively  from  recent  information  derived  from  the  local  authorities. 
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GOTBRNVBim. 

Total  Extent  of 
Surface. 

Extent  of 
Meadowi. 

Number  of 
DcMiatines  of 

Meadow  to 
100,000  Dewia- 
tinea  of  Surface. 

Brought  forward 

24.  Penza      .... 

25.  Livonia  -        -        .        - 

26.  Courland          ... 

27.  Tschcmigow    -        -        - 

28.  Wolhynia 

29.  Kiew       ...         - 

30.  Orel         .... 

31.  Kazan      -        .        .        . 

32.  Moscow            -         -         - 

33.  Wilna      -        -        .        - 

34.  Toula      -         -        -        - 

35.  Riazan     -         -         .        - 

36.  Mohilew  -        -        .        - 

37.  Kalouga  -        -        •        . 

38.  Perm       -         -        .        - 

39.  Wladimir 

40.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

41.  Astrakhan*      .        .        - 

42.  Smolensk         ... 

43.  Kostroma         .         .        - 

44.  Nowgorod        -        -        - 

45.  St.  Petersburg  -        -        - 

46.  Wiatka 

47.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  - 

48.  Witebsk  -         -        -        - 

49.  Wologda 

50.  Olonetz    -        -        -        « 

51.  Archangel         ... 

Total     - 

Dessiatinet. 

181,846,387 

3,477,600 

4,299,120 

2,494,800 

5,034,960 

6,531,840 

4,601,520 

4,324,320 

5,685,120 

2,968,560 

3,865,680 

2,792,160 

3,860,640 

4,455,360 

2,887,920 

30,607,920 

4,344,840 

4,415,040 

14,414,400 

5,136,575 

7,539.840 

11,153,520 

4.883,760 

12,600,000 

34,645,418 

4,082,400 

85,113,680 

14,026,320 

78,215,760 

Deuiatinet. 

47,464,000 
450,000 
555,000 
314,000 
630,000 
777,000 
445,000 
400,000 
500,000 
260,000 
335,000 
220,000 
300,000 
300,000 
193,000 
1,993,000 
280,000 
280,000 
800,000 
280,000 
340,000 
470,000 
200,000 
500,000 
1,071,000 
120,000 
450,000 
110,000 
157,000 

12,940 

12,910 

12,586 

12,513 

11,896 

9,671 

9,250 

8,795 

8,758 

8,666 

7,879 

7,771 

6,733 

6,683 

6,511 

6,444 

6,342 

5,550 

5,451 

4,509 

4,214 

4,095 

3,968 

3,091 

2,940 

1,282 

784 

201 

500,305,460 

60,194,000 

12,031 

*  In  a  statistical  tabic  published  in  the  Russian  BihUoteha  dla  Tchtenia  for  Oc- 
tober, 1852,  in  which  the  writer  has  rectified  some  of  our  figures  by  calculations 
founded  on  the  progress  of  population  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  the 
extent  of  meadow  land  in  Uie  govemment  of  Astrakhan  is  given  at  1,794,000 
dessiatines;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  notes,  that  in  this  extent  the  writer  compre- 
hends the  pasturage. 

We  have  already  observed  on  the  difficulty  of  determining  even  approximately 
the  extent  of  meadow  in  the  country  of  the  steppes,  where  it  is  frequently  confounded 
with  pasture.  This  difficulty  is  excessive  in  the  govemment  of  Astr^dian,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  carelessness  of  its  nomade  inhabitants,  who  rather  allow  their  sheep 
and  cattle  to  remain  at  pasture  stmimer  and  winter,  than  give  themselves  any  trouble 
about  hay.  We  consider  that  we  may  estimate  the  extent  of  meadow  land,  pro-  ' 
perly  so  called,  that  is,  land  from  which  a  hay  harvest  is  gathered,  at  somewhat 
more  than  800,000  dessiatines;  which  is  more  than  double  the  extent  (384,574  dess.) 
given  by  M.  ArseniefF  from  the  old  survey.  This  augmentation  seems  justified  by 
the  changes  in  the  movement  of  population  and  by  the  progress  of  cultivation. 
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We  see  figuring  at  the  head  of  this  table  a  province  (the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks)  2943  geographical  square  miles 
in  extent,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  are  occupied  by  meadow 
land.  Again,  in  the  two  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Arch- 
angel, the  meadows  do  not  occupy  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
entire  surface.  Next  to  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the 
largest  proportion  of  meadow  land  is  found  in  the  governments 
of  Woron^je,  Saratow,  Stavropol,  Kherson,  Bessarabia,  Tau- 
ride,  Tambow,  Kharkow,  and  Poltawa.  In  the  two  first  of 
these  governments  they  occupy  more  than  a  third,  in  the  fol- 
lowing seven  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  surface. 

Assuming  as  minimum^  the  projHjrtion  of  10  per  cent,  of 
meadow  land  to  be  requisite  in  a  good  distribution  of  the  soil, 
we  find  that,  according  to  the  above  table,  there  are  twenty- 
eight  governments,  occupying  an  extent  of  about  204  millions 
of  dessiatines,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  extent  of 
European  Russia,  in  which  the  meadows  exceed  this  proportion, 
and  twenty-three  in  which  they  fall  short  of  it^  Of  the  latter, 
there  are  fourteen,  occupying  together  more  than  94  millions 
of  dessiatines,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  surface,  in  which  the 
extent  of  meadow  land  varies  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  and  nine 
in  which  it  is  below  5  per  cent.  These  nine,  which  may  be 
considered  as  very  poor  in  herbage,  occupy  an  extent  of  202 
millions  of  dessiatines,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  sur- 
face of  this  part  of  the  empire. 

The  governments  which,  in  proportion  to  their  territorial 
extent,  are  most  scantily  provided  with  meadow  land,  are  those 
of  Witebsk,  Wologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel*,  where  that 
part  of  the  soil  does  not  occupy  so  much  as  even  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  surface.  These  four  governments  occupy  together 
131  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  of  the 
territorial  extent  of  European  Bussia. 

But  the  comparison  betwixt  the  different  governments  will 
be  more  complete  when  we  exhibit  the  extent  of  meadow  side 
by  side  with  that  of  arable  land. 

*  In  the  gOYernment  of  Archangel,  there  ore  fine  meadows  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  ;  their  extent  exceeds  that  of  the  arable  lands,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  the  principal  branch  of  mral  economy,  and  it  is 
onlj  relatiyely  to  the  immense  extent  of  its  entire  surface  that  this  gOTcmmcnt  can 
be  called  poor  in  herbage. 
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Supplementary  Table,  No.  IIL     Proportion  of  Meadow  to 
Arable  Land, 


Nmnlwr  of  Dm- 

Oo,„««^.. 

*r=bl.. 

MMdow. 

rssr 

DiaMma. 

aaaalinH, 

1.  Wicpbak     -        -         -        - 

1.600.000 

120,000 

7-6 

a.  Toiik         .        .        -        . 

2.000,000 

220,000 

11- 

3.  SiaolCQBk   .        .        .        - 

2,000,000 

280,000 

4.  Knloiigo     -        .        -        . 

1,300,000 

193,000 

14-8 

5.  WUaimir    .... 

1,800,000 

BS10,000 

15-6 

6.  Niini-Nowcorod 

1,800,000 

280.000 

lS-6 

7.  Ri«*a       .... 

l,80l>,000 

300,000 

16-7 

8.  Orel 

2.400,000 

400,000 

16-7 

9.  Wiatta      . 

2,973.000 

500,000 

18-8 

10.  Mohilew     .        -        .        - 

1,700,000 

300,000 

I-6 

11.  KLew          .... 

a,3S3,000 

445,000 

lS-9 

la,  Tscheniigow 

3.191,000 

630,000 

19-7 

1,300,000 

260,000 

20- 

1,600.000 

340,000 

ai3 

IS.  KiuaD         .          .         .         - 

2,100,000 

500,000 

16.  Koursk       -        .        .        - 

2.S03.000 

613,000 

24-5 

17.  Kingdom  of  Poland     . 

5,445,000 

1,500,000 

27-5 

18.  Petiia         .        ,        .        - 

1,600,000 

450,000 

281 

19.  Wilna        .        ,        .        - 

1.1 70.000 

335,(H)0 

28-6 

SO.  OloiicU       .         .         .         - 

370.000 

110.000 

29-7 

al.  Podollft       .... 

2,440,000 

773,000 

31-7 

22.  Grodno       .        .        .        - 

i,4;o,ooo 

520,000 

35-4 

2.1.  Nowgorod          -         -        - 

1,300,000 

470,000 

36-2 

24.  Kowno         .... 

2,060.000 

750,000 

36-4 

25.  St  Petcrsliiirg    - 

550,000 

200,000 

364 

26.  Woihyiiin  .... 

27.  Jartttiaw    .... 

2,110,000 

777,000 

36-8 

1,200,000 

492.000 

29.  Minsk         ...        - 

2,820.000 

1.546,000 

64-8 

29.  Wologcla    .... 

800.000 

450,000 

56-3 

30.  Pskow         .         .         .         - 

900,0(H> 

S7-1 

31.  FottHoa      .         .         -         - 

2,000.000 

1,215,000 

BO-8 

32.  Conrlnnil    .         -         -         - 

314,000 

633 

33.  Sirabink      -         -         -         - 

2,500.000 

1,600,000 

34.  Kharkov     .... 

2,100,000 

1,350,000 

64-3 

,1S,  Tumbow     .... 

2,500.000 

1.650.000 

6B- 

36.  Perm           .         .         .         - 

2  539,000 

1,993.000 

77- 

37.  T*-er          -        -        .        - 

1.670,000 

1.290,000 

3a  Woronfjo   .... 

3,007.000 

2,400,000 

79B 

1,300.000 

1,200,000 

923 

4,115,000 

4r452,000 

loss 

41.  Eslhonm     .... 

240,000 

260.000 

108-3 

42.  Ekftthtrinoslaw   - 

1,200.000 

1,400.000 

116-7 

43.  Livonia       ...         - 

415,000 

5BS,000 

133-7 

44.  Kbcrwn      -        .        .        . 

1,400,000 

8,000.000 

4S.  Archnnc^cl  -        -        .        . 

80,000 

157,000 

196-3 

40.  Grand  Diicbj  of  Finland     . 

520,000 

1,071,000 

206- 

47.  Taaride      .        -        -        . 

750,000 

1,600,000 

4S.  Saratov      -        .        .        - 

a, 530,000 

6,513,000 

257-4 

49.  Country  ofibcDoD  Cossacks 

2,310,000 

9,540,000 

413' 

SO.  Sumipol   .... 

750,000 

4,000,000 

53.1-3 

SI.  Aitmkban  -        .        -         - 
Total 

150,000 

800,000 

6333 

89,777,000 

60,194,000 

67 
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The  foregoing  table  gives  an  average  for  all  European  Kussia 
of  67  dessiatines  of  meadow  to  100  dessiatines  of  cultivable  land. 
In  Austria,  the  proportion  is  as  267  to  1000 ;  in  Prussia,  as 
296  to  1000 ;  and  in  France,  as  221  to  1000. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  proportion  of  the  relative  extent  of 
meadows  required  under  a  good  system  of  husbandry,  because 
that  depends  much  upon  local  circumstances — upon  the  fertility 
of  the  arable  land,  upon  the  quantity  of  manure  that  it  requires, 
the  mode  of  culture,  the  quality  of  the  meadows  themselves, 
the  plentifulness  of  the  harvests,  the  quality  of  the  pasture 
land. 

We  may  admit  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  those  coimtries  where 
a  rational  system  of  husbandry  is  most  widely  diffused,  and 
green  crops  take  the  place  of  fallows,  the  proportion  of  I  to  3  is 
sufficient  for  supporting  the  proper  quantity  of  cattle.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Lombardy,  one  of  those  countries  in  which  agri- 
culture is  most  advanced  and  most  flourishing,  the  extent  of 
meadow  is  to  that  of  arable  land  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 

14.  We  must  add,  however,  that  in  that  country,  tlie  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  admirably  seconded  by  a  system  of  irri- 
gation, the  most  perfect  hitherto  known. 

In  Russia,  where  the  three-field  system,  which  exhausts  the 
soil,  is  that  which  is  still  most  generally  followed — where  in 
most  districts  the  hay  harvests  are  much  less  frequent  and  less 
abundant  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  Jength 
of  the  winters,  and  the  frequent  droughts,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  requisite  proportion  is  that  of  1  to  2 ;  that 

15,  the  meadows  ought  to  be  at  least  one-half  as  extensive  as  the 
arable  lands.  Those  countries  where  the  meadow  land  does 
not  exceed  in  extent  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land,  may  be 
considered  as  but  unfavourably  situated  for  the  rearing  of 
cattle  to  produce  manure  for  the  soil.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  meadows  occupy  an  extent  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of 
the  arable  land  may  be  classed  amongst  the  provinces  which  are 
richly  provided  with  herbage.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  these  general  calculations  cannot  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  every  part  of  Russia.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  black  humus  (tschernozieme)  district,  the  soil 
is  so  fertile  of  itself  that  it  requires  no  manure  ;  so  that  cattle, 
with  the  exception  of  what  are  necessary  for  field  labour,  are 
raised  there  only  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  and  for  sale,  and 
form  a  branch  of  rural  economy  quite  independent  of  the  culture 
of  the  soil. 

In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Husbandry  to  the  Ministry 
of  Domains  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  it  is 
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Stated  that  the  three-field  system  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
exhausting  the  soil,  except  in  localities  where  for  every  dessia- 
tine  of  arable  land  there  is  at  least  another  dessiatine  of  meadow 
yielding  150  j^oods  of  good  hay.  According  to  this  maxim,  it 
would  be  only  the  twelve  last  provinces  given  in  the  preceding 
table  which  would  be  favourably  situated  in  this  respect;  but  we 
cannot  adopt  the  rule,  for  we  find  it  at  variance  with  facts.  We 
perceive,  on  referring  to  the  official  statistics  of  Austria,  that  in 
that  country,  where  the  three-field  system  is  still  most  generally 
adopted,  there  exists  on  an  average  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  dessiatine  of  meadow  to  each  dessiatine  of  cultivable  land,  or, 
deducting  gardens  and  vineyards,  nearly  three-tenths  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Laying  out  of  account  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  empire  where  the  system  of  alternate  culture  is 
more  or  less  in  operation,  and  taking  only  those  three — namely, 
Hungary,  Gallicia,  and  Bohemia — where  the  three-field  system 
is  predominant,  and  where  instances  of  a  rational  system  of  hus- 
bandry are  still  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  we  obtain  the 
following  results :  — 

Cultivable  land  ....  24,545,503  joch. 

Meadow  land  (gardens  included)       -  -  7,207,604    „ 

This  gives  294  joch  of  meadow  to  1000  joch  of  arable  land,  or 
a  little  less  than  y'^  joch  of  the  former  to  1  joch  of  the  latter, 
being  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  whole  jcmpire.  In  Bo- 
hemia and  in  Hungary  there  does  not  exist  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  joch  of  meadow  to  a  joch  of  arable  land.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  those  provinces  where  the  three-field  system  prevails,  which 
have  on  an  average  only  three-tenths,  and  in  some  cases  less 
than  a  quarter,  of  the  extent  of  meadow  land  considered  neces- 
sary to  support  the  system,  the  soil  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
entirely  exhausted,  and  agriculture  to  have  been  completely 
ruined  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Complaints  are  gene- 
ral as  to  the  want  of  outlets  for  produce;  but  the  want  of  meadow 
land  has  never  been  considered  as  a  preponderating  cause  of  the 
precarious  condition  of  agriculture  in  these  provinces.  In  France, 
where  the  three-field  system  is  still  predominant — for  tlie  fal- 
lows there  occupy  26  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  culture,  and  nearly 
33  per  cent,  of  tJiat  portion  of  the  cultivable  land  employed  in 
the  growth  of  cereals — there  is  not  reckoned  much  more  than 
the  fifth  part  of  a  hectare  of  meadow  to  a  hectare  of  arable  land ; 
and,  if  we  subtract  from  the  cultivated  area  vineyards  and  mis- 
cellaneous culture,  we  shall  find  only  28  hectares  of  meadow  to 
100  hectares  of  com  land.  Yet  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  agri- 
culture in  France  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  notwithstanding 
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the  enormous  assessments  of  every  description  to  which  it  is 
subject. 

In  Prussia,  where  the  tliree-field  system  likewise  predomi- 
nates in  several  provinces,  tliere  are  not  three-tenths  of  a  morgen 
of  meadow  to  each  morgen  of  arable  land. 

In  Russia,  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  which  are  raised  even 
in  those  provinces  where  the  extent  of  meadow  land  is  very 
much  below  that  of  arable,  may  serve,  we  think,  to  prove  that 
parity  in  the  extent  of  these  two  descriptions  of  soil  is  not  a  con- 
dition absolutely  necessary  to  the  three-field  system  of  culture. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  have  considered  ourselves  entitled 
to  adopt  with  us  the  proportion  of  1  to  2,  as  the  normal  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  extent  of  meadow  and  that  of  arable  land. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  founded  on  general  considerations  and 
liable  to  be  modified  by  local  circumstances,  there  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  table,  be  twenty-four  governments 
favourably  situated  in  regard  to  the  relative  extent  of  their 
meadow  lands.  Of  this  number,  there  are  twelve  in  which  the 
extent  of  the  meadows  exceeds  that  of  the  arable  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  table  exhibits  twelve  governments  in  which  the 
extent  of  meadow  does  not  equal  a  fifth  of  that  of  the  lands  in 
culture.  Amongst  these  is  one— namely  Witebsk— where  the 
meadows  do  not  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  cultivable  area. 
J^er  contra^  we  find  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  table  three- 
provinces — the  coimtry  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Stavropol  and  Astrakhan — where  the  extent  of 
meadow  land  is  more  than  quadruple  that  of  the  lands  in  culti- 
vation. Such  extraordinary  varieties  of  proportion  are  without 
parallel  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  other  countries.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  we  take  the  empire  of  Austria,  we  find  that  in 
Bohemia,  which  is  the  province  least  favoured  in  regard  to 
meadows,  the  extent  of  the  latter  is  to  that  of  the  cultivable 
fields  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  43*,  whilst  in  the  pro- 
vince wluch  is  richest  in  herbage— the  Tyrol— the  proportion  of 
meadow  to  cultivable  land  is  as  23  to  13,  or  less  than  double. 

We  shall  perceive,  on  examining  the  following  table,  the  same 
disproportions  in  regard  to  our  forests :  — 

*  In  Dalmatia,  the  meadows  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  the  extent  of  the  arable 
land  ;  bat  this  province,  from  the  coniigaration  and  qoality  of  its  Tolcanic  soil, 
stands  in  an  exceptional  position. 


POBEBTB. 
Supplementary  Tabk,  No.  IV.     Forests. 


NrnmLnr  of 

'""■""™- 

^'^"""■■°' 

^/ru".' 

Dmlitlnu  or 
SurlMt. 

Z)«.    (      . 

DruMmn. 

1.  Wologda 

35,113,680 

32,000,000 

91,133 

s.  Wimb,  -       .       .       . 

12,600.000 

9,000,000 

71,429 

3.    OloDCtB     .... 

14,026,320 

9,700,000 

69,156 

4.  Kojtroma 

7,539,840 

6,000,000 

66,314 

5.  I'erra       -        .        .        . 

30,607,920 

19,927,000 

65,104 

6.  Nowgorod 

11,1.13,520 

7,000,000 

63,760 

7.  St.  PeteraboTB  - 

4,883,760 

2,400,000 

49,142 

S,68S,120 

2,627,000 

46,208 

9.  NLjni-Nowgorod       -        - 

4,415,040 

2,000,000 

4.1,300 

10.  LiTonia   -        .        .        . 

4,299,120 

1,928.000 

44.846 

6,136,575 

2,200,000 

42,830 

12.  Wilna     .        -        .        - 

3.865,680 

1, 600,000 

41,390 

13.  Minsk      .... 

8,174.880 

3,300,000 

40,368 

U.  WIndimir         -        -        - 

4,344,840 

1,700.000 

39.127 

15.  Conrland 

2,494,800 

975,000 

39,081 

16.  Archangel 

78,215.760 

29,600,000 

37,710 

17.  Twer       -        -        .        - 

6,163,920 

2,300,000 

37,314 

18.  Moscow  -        -        -        - 

«      2,968,560 

1,100,000 

37,055 

19.  Wolhjnia         .        -        . 

6.531,840 

2,400,000 

36,743 

20.  Mohilow  -        -        -        - 

4,455,360 

1,600,000 

35,912 

31.  Wilcbsk  ...        - 

4,082,400 

1.460,000 

35,763 

22,  Pskowt  -         -         -         - 

4,077,360 

1,400,000 

34.336 

23.  PenLB       -         -         .         - 

3.47;.6O0 

1.100,000 

31.631 

24,  Simbirsk - 

6,627,600 

2,000.000 

30.177 

85.  Orenbnrg           .         ,         - 

34,135,920 

10,000,000 

29,295 

26.  Kingdom  of  Poland  - 

11,663.627 

3.206,000 

27,725 

27.  nia^an    -         .         .         . 

3,860.640 

1,000,000 

25,902 

28.  Owl          -         -         -         - 

4.324,320 

1.100,000 

25,438 

29.  Eslhonia 

1,895.040 

460,000 

24,274 

30.  Jaro^aw 

3,321,360 

805,000 

24,237 

31.  Tiunbow- 

6,058,030 

1,450,000 

23,935 

3a.  Grodno    -        .        -        - 

3,487,680 

760,000 

21,791 

33.  Grand  Dachy  of  Fioliuid  ■ 

34,645,418 

7,460,000 

21,532 

34.  Kicw        ,         -         -         - 

4,601,520 

950,000 

20,645 

35.  Toula       .... 

2,792,160 

440,000 

15,758 

a6.Kalo«^             -         -         - 

2,887,920 

454,000 

15,731 

37.  Koumo     .... 
Carried  forwwd         -        - 

3,820,320 

600,000 

15,705 

368,355,450 

172,902,000 

•  In  ihoso  goTenunentg,  of  «liicli  Iho  tataci  are  printed  in  ilniics,  the  flpiro  ex- 
liibiling  the  extent  of  forests  has  been  earri'etcd  in  conformity  with  the  most  recent 
ioformation,  collected  bj  the  lociil  authorities. 

t  a.  Arscnicff,  following  the  old  surrey,  giies  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  this 
government  at  2,326,723  dcsaiatines;  but  a  great  part  of  theee  forests  has  since 
then  been  destroyed  by  conflagrntioris  and  clearances.  Founding  our  calculalions 
on  the  most  recent  information  derived  from  the  local  antborilics,  tve  do  not  think 
their  prDsect  elective  extent  can  be  slumped  at  more  than  1,400,000  dessialinea, 
the  nuHiWr  piven  above. 

This  obBervDiJun  uppliiis  equally  to  several  other  govemments,  especially  those  of 
Moscow,  Wladimir,  and  the  couutiiea  bordering  on  the  Volga. 
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GUVBRNMENTS. 

ToUl  Extent  of 
Surface. 

Extent  of 
Fore«t«. 

Number  of 

Deuintine*  of 

Fore^t  to  100,000 

DcMiattnes  of 

Surface. 

Brought  forward 

38.  Tchemiyaw       -         -         - 

39.  Podolia    -         -         -         - 

40.  Kourak    -         -         -         - 

41.  Kharkow         -        -        - 

42.  Woroncje         -        -        - 

43.  Saratow  -        -        -        - 

44.  Bessarabia        -        -        - 

45.  Poltatca  -         -        -         - 

46.  Tauride  -         -         -         - 

47.  Country  of  the  Don  Cos- 

sacks -        -        -        - 

48.  Kherson   .         -         -         - 

49.  Ekathirinodaw 

50.  Stavropol         -        -        - 

51.  Astrakhan        -        -        - 

DesMiatinrs. 
388,335,450 
5,034,960 
3,895,920 
4,123,370 
4,964,400 
6,093,360 
7,766.000 
4,319,280 
4,516,560 
5,861,520 

14,832,720 

6.713,280 

6,078,240 

13,356,000 

14,414,400 

Drssiatines. 
172,902,000 
789.000 
470,000 
479,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,200,000 
255,000 
252,000 
244,000 

420,000 
120,000 
102,000 
113,000 
120,000 

15,670 

12,064 

11,617 

10,072 

8,206 

6,754 

5,904 

5,579 

4,163 

2.832 

1,788 

1,678 

846 

833 

Total 

500,305,460 

178,466,000 

35,671 

On  casting  a  glance  at  the  preceding  table,  we  perceive  from 
the  extent  occupied  by  forests  in  many  of  the  governments,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  so  richly  wooded  as  part  of 
Kussia;  but  the  distribution  presents  great  inequalities;  for 
whilst  some  governments  possess  such  an  immense  extent  of 
forests  as  far  to  exceed  their  means  of  utilising  them,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  want  of  timber  is  very  sensibly  felt,  Tlius, 
for  example,  in  the  government  of  Wologda,  which  covers  an 
area  of  6967  geographical  square  miles,  exceeding  almost  by 
two-fifths  that  of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy,  the  forests 
occupy  more  than  nine-tentlis  of  the  total  surface.  There  is  not 
in  all  Europe  a  country  which  can  be  compared  for  the  immensity 
of  its  forests  to  this  single  government ;  those  of  all  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  put  together  do  not  occupy  an  area  of  more  than 
7,500,000  dessiatincB,  which  is  not  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
extent  of  the  forests  of  Wologda.  It  is  equal  to  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  extent  of  those  of  Archangel,  and  some- 
wliat  more  tlian  a  third  of  those  of  Perm ;  and  is  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  those  of  Wiatka,  Olonetz,  and  Orenburg,  each  apart. 
Tlie  forests  of  Wologda  exceed  in  extent,  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  1,  and  those  of  Archangel,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1,  those 
of  all  Prussia.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  governments  of 
Stavropol  and  Astrakhan,  the  extent  of  forests  docs  not  amount 
to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  surface ;  and  in  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  and  the  governments  of  Ekath^rinoslaw  and 
Kherson,  it  is  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  area. 
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When  forests  are  properly  managed^  it  is  considered  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  if  they  cover  a  fifth  part  of  the 
surface.  In  Kussia  there  are  thirty-four  governments  in  which 
they  exceed  this  proportion,  and  only  seventeen  in  which  they 
fall  short  of  it.  Amongst  the  former,  there  are  three  in  which 
they  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area ;  three  in  which 
they  cover  more  than  half;  seven,  in  which  their  extent  varies 
between  40  and  50  per  cent, ;  and  eleven  in  which  they  occupy 
between  30  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface.  We  must 
however  observe,  that  estimates  founded  on  the  experience  of 
other  countries  as  to  the  relative  extent  of  forest  land  requisite 
for  the  wants  of  the  population,  are  not  strictly  applicable  to 
Russia.  M.  Boulmerincq,  one  of  our  best-informed  foresters,  is  of 
opinion,  that, — taking  into  consideration,  first,  the  severity  of 
our  climate  and  the  length  of  our  winters  ;  secondly ,  the  want  of 
economy  which  is  observed  amongst  us  in  the  employment  of 
wood  as  fuel,  and  the  considerable  quantity  which  is  used  in  the 
drying  of  grain  * ;  thirdly ,  the  influence  of  climate  upon  forest 
vegetation,  which  proceeds  in  Russia  much  more  slowly  on 
account  of  our  easterly  position  (M.  Boulmerincq  estimates 
the  difference  between  the  progress  of  forest  reproduction  in 
Russia  and  in  Germany  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3) ;— we 
may  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  estimates  made  for  other  countries. 
Adopting  this  opinion,  M.  Koeppen  classes  in  the  category  of 
very  badly  timbered  countries  all  those  governments  where  the 
forest  land  does  not  occupy  at  least  22*5  per  cent,  of  the  surface. 
He  considers  as  moderately  provided  with  timber  those  in  which 
the  forest  land  occupies  from  22*5  to  37*5  per  cent,  of  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  as  richly  wooded,  those  in  which  the  relative  extent 
of  forest  land  exceeds  the  proportion  of  37*5  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  this  classification  we  would  have  in  Russia  only  sixteen 
governments  riclily  provided  with  timber ;  fifteen,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  moderately,  and  twenty  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  very  badly  timbered.  In  the  last-named  category,  we 
find,  amongst  others,  the  governments  of  Kowno,  Grodno,  Kiew, 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  where  the  forests,  neverthe- 
less, occupy  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  area,  and  where  the  want  of 

*  It  is  but  too  true  that  wood  is  not  economised  In  Hassio,  and  that  a  great  deal 
is  wasted;  but,  in  regard  to  firewood,  the  want  of  economy  is  largely  compensated 
by  the  excellent  construction  of  our  stoves,  which  do  not  allow  so  much  caloric  to 
escape  as  the  slightly  built  stoves  made  use  of  in  other  countries  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  south  of  Germany.  We  may  take  it  for  certain  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  houses,  there  is  not  more  firewood  burned  at  St.  Peters- 
burg than  at  Vienna,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  climate.  On  the  other 
hand,  almost  all  our  country  houses,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  town  houses  being 
built  of  wood,  we  use  a  great  deal  more  wood  in  building  than  is  consumed  in  other 
countries. 
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timber  has  not  been  felt  hitherto.  But  estimates  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  correct,  even  approximatively,  without  we  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  We  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  relative  population,  we  may  still 
consider  as  very  well  wooded  all  those  countries  where  the 
forests  cover  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  surface,  and  that  the 
same  proportion  might  also  suffice  for  our  wants  in  future,  not- 
withstending  the  j)rogress  of  population,  if  our  forests  were 
better  economised.  In  this  category  are  found,  according  to  the 
preceding  table,  twenty-eight  governments.  Of  course,  even  in 
those  countries  where  this  proportion  is  maintained,  a  deficiency 
of  wood  might  be  felt  in  certain  localities  where  the  forests  were 
wasted  by  irregular  cuttings.  In  this  position  we  find,  amongst 
others,  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  Wladimir,  and  a  part 
of  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga.  But,  these 
partial  devastations  apart,  we  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
can  consider  as  void  of  resources  in  their  forests  only  those  go- 
vernments where  the  former  do  not  occupy  more  than  15  per 
cent^  of  the  surface.  In  this  latter  class  are  comprised  the  last 
thirteen  governments  of  our  table.  The  governments  which 
are  most  abimdantly  wooded  occupy  the  whole  north,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  west  and  centre  of  the  empire ;  those  which 
are  least  favoured  in  this  respect  are  situated  in  the  south  and 
cast. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  absolute  and  relative  extent 
of  the  uncultivated  land  in  each  government,  that  is,  the  re- 
mainder of  its  area  after  deducting  the  space  occupied  by  culti- 
vated land,  meadows,  and  forests. 

Supplementary  Table,  No.  V.     Land  not  in  Culture. 


Paituret,  iMndeSt 

Total  Exteot 

Heaths,  Manhei, 

Proportion 

G0VBRM9UMTS. 

of 

Roads,  Lakes,  Rivers, 

per  Cent. 

Surface. 

and  Ground  occupied 
by  Buildings. 

to  total  Area. 

De$$iatinet. 

Dasiatinei, 

1.  Wiatka        -        -        - 

12,600,000 

127,000 

1- 

2.  Worondje    -        -        - 

6,093,360 

186,360 

31 

3.  Toula          .        -         . 

2,792,160 

132,160 

4-7 

4.  Wologda     -        -        - 

35,113,680 

1,863,680 

5-3 

5.  Podolia        -        -        - 

3,895,920 

212,920 

5-5 

6.  Minsk          -        -        - 

8,174,880 

508,880 

6*2 

7.  Nijni-Xowgorod  - 

4,415,040 

335,040 

7-6 

8.  Tambow      -        -        - 

6,058,030 

458,030 

7-6 

9.  Kostroma    -        -        - 

7,539,840 

699,840 

8- 

10.  Simbirsk      -        - 
Carried  forward 

6,627,600 

527,600 

8- 

93,310,610 

4,961,610 
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Brought  forward   - 

12.  Tachemigow 
11  Penia 
U.  Orel    . 

15.  Moscow 

16.  KOWNO 

17.  Pskow 

IS.  KingaomofFotuad 
19.  Smolensk     - 
SO.  Knnnk 
a  I.  Wlndimir     - 
aa.  Twpr  - 
.  Cuuntiy  af  the  Don  Cos- 
wckH       - 
24.  Kiew  - 
as.  WolhyiuB    - 
as.  Miihilew      - 
i!7.  Biiiiun 
S8.  WUna 
as.  Perm  - 

30.  Kharkow     - 

31.  Grodno 
33.  Nowfiorod   - 

33.  WiWbak 

34.  Poluwa 
:  Jurogtaw 

.36.  Olonftz 

37.  Conrlund     - 

35.  Kaloiiga 

39.  Livonia 

40.  St.  Petersburg 

41.  Bpaaarsbia  - 

42.  Sarnlow 

43.  OnMihurg      - 
.  KhcTwin 

45.  Eslhonia 

46.  EkathOrinoBlaw 

47.  Taurido 
I,  Arcbongel   - 

49.  Stavropol     - 

50.  Grand  l)ucb;rofFiiiland 

51.  Astrakhan   - 

TOTAI. 


.%t)34,960 
3,477,600 
4,3j  4,330 
3,968,seO 
3.820,320 
4,077,360 
ll,S63,6ar 
6,136,579 
4,123,370 
4.344,840 
6,163,920 

I4,B32,720 


3,860,640 
3.865.680 
30,607.930 
4,964.400 


4,516,560 
3,.?2 1.360 
14,026,330 
a,4  94,800 
2,887,920 
4,299,120 
4,883,760 
4,319,280 
17,766,000 
34,135,920 
6.713,280 
1,895,040 
6,078,240 
5,861,520 
78,215,760 
13,356,000 


.5,418 
4,400 


903,920 

2,562,730 

853,530 
1,244,840 

BS5,.t60 
760,640 
760,680 
6,098,930 
1,014,400 
737,680 


500,305,460 


709,800 
940,920 
1,401,120 
1,733,760 
1,564,280 
7,533,000 
15,568.920 
3,193.280 
935,040 
3,375,240 
3,267,530 


171.968,460 


The  governmcDts  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  above  scale 
present  very  cxtraoi-diuary  results.  In  the  govoniiiieiit  of 
Wiatka,  where  lit:;  forests  occupy  nearly  thrce-fuiirtlifl  of  the 
entire  area,  the  totally  unproductive  land  does  not  exceed  a 
hundredtii  part  uf  the  euperiieie^ ;  in  the  government  of 
Aetrakhan,  i^ain,  it  occupies  more  than  uinc-tentlis;  so  tliat 
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there  remains  for  cultivated  land,  meadows,  and  forests,  little 
more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  wliole  area.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  government  of  Wiatka,  the  forests,  remote 
from  means  of  communication,  are  in  part  unproductive,  whilst 
in  the  government  of  Astnikhan  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated 
land  is  utilised  as  pasture.  Thus,  as  regards  the  productive 
forces  of  these  two  government's,  neither  is  the  situation  of  the  one 
80  advantageous,  nor  that  of  the  other  so  void  of  resources  as 
would  appear  from  the  statistical  classsification  of  their  soil. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  government  of  Astrak- 
han aboimds  in  land  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  standing  in 
want  of  nothing  but  hands  to  till  it ;  it  reckons  only  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants  to  the  geographical  square  mile. 

Countries  where  the  unproductive  soil  does  not  occupy  more 
than  10  per  cent,  are  in  general  considered  as  being  in  a  satis- 
factory nonnal  condition.  From  the  above  table  it  appears  that 
in  European  Russia  fourteen  governments,  occupying  together 
an  extent  of  about  11 3^  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  22^  per  cent, 
of  its  entire  surftice,  are  included  in  this  category.  In  fifteen 
governments,  embracing  an  extent  of  1 11  millions  of  dessiatines, 
or  22  per  cent,  of  all  European  Kussia,  the  uncultivated  land 
occupies  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface.  In  eight 
governments,  embracing  an  extent  of  48  millions  of  dessiatines, 
it  occupies  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  surface.  In  four  go- 
vernments, namely,  Kalouga,  Livonia,  St^  Petersburg,  and  Bes- 
sarabia, this  portion  of  the  soil  may  be  reckoned  at  about  a  third. 
In  other  four,  namely,  Saratow,  Kherson,  Esthonia,  and  Oren- 
burg, occupying  a  territory  of  60^  millions  of  dessiatines,  or 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  all  European  Russia,  the  proportion 
of  improductive  soil  varies  between  40  and  50  \^r  cent,  of  the 
surface.  It  occupies  more  than  a  half  in  the  five  governments 
of  StavroiK)l,  Tauride,  Ekathdrinoslaw,  Archangel,  and  Astrak- 
han, and  also  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  provinces, 
taken  together,  cover  an  extent  of  152^  millions  of  dessiatines, 
or  more  than  three-tenths  of  European  Russia.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel,  it  is  brushwood  and  marshes ;  in  Bessara- 
bia, Ekath^rinosTaw,  Stavropol,  Tauride,  Saratow,  Kherson, 
Orenburg,  and  Astrakhan,  it  is  the  steppes  by  which  the  larger 
portion  of  the  surface  is  occupied.  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  steppes,  not  hitherto  converted  into  cultivable  land,  may 
become  so  in  the  course  of  time — paii;  of  the  soil  being  very 
fertile.  Meantime,  this  portion  is  used  as  pasture,  and  offers 
great  resources  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  In  Finland,  it  is  rocks 
and  lakes  which  withdraw  so  large  a  portion  of  the  area  from 
culture. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  agricultural  statistics  are  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  us  with  the  extent  of  the  pasture 
lands  in  the  dift'erent  governments.  The  want  of  this  prevents 
us  from  forming  any  numerical  estimate,  however  loose,  of  the 
extent  of  area  entirely  unproductive y — that  is,  which  cannot  be 
turned  to  any  account  whatever.  In  the  general  classification 
of  the  soil  of  European  Kussia,  (page  35.),  we  have  adopted 
from  approximative  calculations  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  for 
land  used  as  pasture.  This  tenth  of  the  total  surface  figures  at 
about  a  third  in  the  third  column  of  the  immediately  preceding 
table,  which  gives  the  extent  of  uncultivated  soil  in  each  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  between  the  land 
which  serves  for  pasture,  and  that  which  remains  totally  unpro- 
ductive, is  not  alike  in  all  the  governments,  but  varies  to  infinity. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  may  admit  without  hesitation  that  in 
several  governments,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  steppes  in  general,  more 
than  half  the  uncultivated  land,  and  frequently  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it,  is  used  for  pasture ;  whilst  in  some  of  the  northern 
governments  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  ranked  in  that 
category  is  entirely  sterile. 

The  following  recapitulatory  table  presents  a  synoptical  view 
of  the  comparative  results  of  the  preceding  tables :  — 

Recapitulatory  Table  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil  expressed  in 

per-centages  of  the  total  Surface. 


Pastures,  Marghes, 

Landet^  Heaths, 

Land 

RoadM,  Canals, 

OOVBRNMBKTB. 

in 
Cultivation. 

Meadows. 

Forefts. 

Lakes,  Rivers,  and 

ground 

occupied  byBuild- 

ings. 

1.  Toula     -         -         -         - 

71-6 

7-9 

15-8 

4-7 

2.  Tschemigow  -        -        - 

63-4 

12-5 

15-7 

8-4 

3.  Podolia          -         -        - 

62-6 

19-8 

12-1 

5-5 

4.  Koursk           -        -        - 

60-7 

14-9 

11-6 

128 

5.  Orel      -        -        -        - 

55-5 

25-4 

9-3 

9-8 

6.  Kowno           .        -        - 

54 

15-7 

19-6 

10-7 

7.  Kiew    -        -        -        - 

51-1 

9-7 

20-7 

18*5 

8.   Woron^je 

49-3 

39-4 

8*2 

31 

9.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

47-1 

13 

27-7 

12-2 

10   Riazan           _         -        - 

46*6 

7-8 

25-9 

19-7 

11.  Fenza             .         -        - 

46 

13 

31  6 

9-4 

12    Kalouga 

45 

6-7 

157 

32  6 

13.  Poltawa          -        -        - 

44-3 

26-9 

6*6 

23-2 

14.  Moscow- 

43-8 

8.8 

37 

l()-4 

is.  Kharkow       -        -         - 

42-3 

27  2 

10-1 

20-4 

16.  Grodno          .        -        - 

42-1 

14  9 

21.8 

21-2 

17.  Wladimir 

41-4 

6-5 

•    39.1 

13 
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Pastures,  Marshes, 

Landes,  Heaths, 

Land 

Roads.  Canals, 
Lakes,  lUvers.  and 

Gov  BEMIIBIfTS. 

In 

Meadowa. 

ForetU. 

^                                                            ^^^  ^^    »    ^^^  ^^»^  ™  ^^m^^m  w   ^  ^r  V 

Cultivation. 

Ground 

occupied  by  Build. 

ings. 

18-  Tambow         -        -        - 

41-3 

27-2 

23*9 

7*6 

19'  Nijni-Nowgorod 

40-8 

6-3 

45*3 

7*6 

20.  Witebsk         -        -        - 

39-2 

2-9 

35-8 

221 

21.  Smolensk       ... 

38-9 

5-5 

42  8 

12-8 

22.  Mohllew         ... 

38*1 

6-8 

35-9 

19*2 

23.  Simbirsk        ... 

37-7 

24*1 

30*2 

8 

24.  Kazan    .... 

37 

8*8 

46*2 

8 

25.  Jaroslaw        ... 

36  1 

14*8 

24  3 

24-8 

26.  Minsk    .... 

34  5 

18-9 

40*4 

6-2 

27.  Wolhynia       - 

31-9 

19-6 

34* 

14*2 

28.  Pskow  -         -         -         . 

82-3 

11-9 

36*7 

19*1 

29.  Wilna   .... 

30-2 

8-7 

41*4 

19-7 

30.  Bessarabia      ... 

301 

27-8 

5*9 

36*2 

31.  IVer    .        -        .        • 

271 

20-9 

37*3 

14-7 

32.  Wiatka          ... 

23-6 

4 

71*4 

1 

33.  Kostroma       ... 

21-2 

4-5 

66*3 

8 

34.  Kherson         ... 

20-9 

29*8 

1*7 

47*6 

35.  Courland        ... 

19-8 

12*6 

39*1 

28-5 

36.  Ekath^rinoslaw 

19-7 

23*1 

1*7 

55-5 

37.  Country  of  the  Don  Cos- 

sacks         .        -        - 

15-6 

64-3 

2*8 

17-3 

38.  Saratow          ... 

14-2 

36-7 

6-8 

42-3 

39.  Taurido          ... 

12-8 

27-3 

4-2 

55-7 

40.  Esthonia        ... 

12-7 

13-7 

24-3 

49-3 

41.  Orenburg       ... 

12-1 

13 

29-3 

45-6 

42.  Nowgorod      .        .        - 

11-7 

4*2 

62*7 

21*4 

43.  St.  Petersburg 

11-2 

4 

49 

35*8 

44.  Livonia          .        .        - 

97 

12*9 

44*8 

32*6 

45.  Perm     .        .        .        - 

8-5 

6-5 

651 

19*9 

46   Stavropol       .        -        - 

5-6 

30 

0*8 

63*6 

47.  Olonetz-        ^        -        . 

3-6 

0*8 

69*2 

27*4 

48.  Wologda        ... 

2-3 

1*3 

91*1 

5*3 

49.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

1-5 

31 

21*5 

73*9 

50.  Astrakhan      ... 

I 

5*6 

0*8 

92*6 

51.  Archangel      .         •         - 

01 

0-2 

37-7 

62 

In  all  together 

18 

12 

35*8 

34*2 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  there  are  twenty -one  govern- 
ments, namely,  Toula,  Tschernigow,  Podolia,  Koursk,  Orel, 
Kowno,  Kiew,  "Woroneje,  Biazan,  Penza,  Kalouga,  Poltawa, 
Moscow,  Kharkow,  Grodno,  Wladimir,  Tambow,  Witebsk,  Mo- 
hilcw,  Simbirsk,  Jaroslaw,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  em- 
bracing together  an  extent  of  about  103  millions  of  dessiatines, 
or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  European  Russia,  in 
which  the  cultivated  land  predominates.  In  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  occupying  an  extent  of  nearly  16  millions  of 
dessiatines,  the  meadow  land  exceeds  in  extent  all  the  other 
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parts  of  the  soil.  In  the  seventeen  governments  of  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,  Smolensky  Kazan^  Minsk,  Pskow,  Wolhynia,  Wilna, 
Twer,  Wiatka,  Kostroma,  Courland,  Nowgorod,  St»  Peters- 
burg, Livonia,  Perm,  Olonetz,  and  Wologda,  embracing  a 
territory  of  166  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  a  third  of  European 
Kussia,  it  is  the  forests  that  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface.  In  the  ten  governments  of  Bessarabia,  Kherson, 
Ekath^rinoslaw,  Saratow,  Tauride,  Esthonia,  Orenburg,  Stav- 
ropol, Astrakhan,  and  Archangel,  and  likewise  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland,  occupying  amongst  them  an  extent  of  nearly 
217  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  upwards  of  two-fifths  of  European 
Kussia,  the  larger  portion  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  unculti- 
vated land. 

This  excessive  variety  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  which 
is  not  foimd  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other  country,  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  great  influence  not  only  on  the  system 
of  culture  and  on  the  progress  of  rural  economy,  but  also  on  the 
well-being  of  the  populations,  and  in  general  on  the  whole 
economical  and  social  condition  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  relations  of  these  different  portions  of  the  soil  to 
the  nimiber  of  the  inhabitants  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

POPULATION. 

Progress  of  Popnlation. — Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths.  —  Ahsolute  Population. 
—  Proportion  betwixt  the  Sexes.  —  Comparisons  with  other  Countries.  —  Rela- 
tive Population.  —  Comparisons.  —  Inferences.  —  Urban  Popnlation.  —  Com- 
parisons. —  Origin  and  Foundation  of  Towns  in  Russia,  and  different  Classes  of 
their  Inhabitants.  —  Their  Revenues.  —  Urban  Population  of  the  Asiatic  Pro- 
vinces. —  Statistical  Tables.  —  Observations. 

In  an  empire  like  Russia^  in  which  there  is  still  so  much  land 
in  a  state  of  nature, — so  many  productive  forces  in  reserve, — 
where  the  national  activity  is  not  stinted  for  aliment,  but  hands 
are  wanting  for  the  work, — the  movement  followed  by  popula- 
tion must  necessarily  be  in  a  strongly  marked  ascending  direction. 
The  best  information  which  we  possess  upon  this  subject  is  that 
which  has  been  so  carefully  collected  by  M.  Koeppen,  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  ordinary 
annual  increase  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  researches 
of  this  learned  academician,  exceeds  the  proportion  of  1  per 
cent.     M.  Reden,  in  his  comparative  statistics  of  the  principal 
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states  of  Europe,  gives  a  table  of  the  births  and  deaths  in 
Russia  amongst  the  population  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  period  from  1801  to  1833  inclusive,  and  for  the  years 
1841 — 1843:  from  this  table  it  results  that  the  total  cipher  of 
the  births,  during  the  33  years  from  1801  to  1833,  amounted 
to  49,456,800,  and  that  of  the  deaths  to  32,767,600,  which 
gives  for  the  population  of  that  communion  an  increase  of 
16,689,200  individuals,  or  at  the  rate  of  505,700  per  annum. 
The  cipher  of  the  birtlis  exceeded  that  of  the  deaths  by  51  per 
cent.  During  the  years  1841  to  1843,  the  cipher  of  the  births 
amounted  at  an  average  to  2,209,900,  and  that  of  the  deaths  to 
1,731,700,  which  gave  for  tlie  births  an  excess  of  only  478,200 
individuals,  or  27 f  i)er  cent.  This  temporary  decrease  in  the 
progress  of  population  during  these  three  years  was  occasioned 
by  epidemic  diseases  which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Russia  in 
1841  and  1842.  During  these  two  years  the  annual  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  was  at  an  average  only  351,500  individuals, 
or  19*4  per  cent.;  but  the  three  following  years,  1843,  1844, 
and  1845,  presented  a  very  visible  improvement : 

The  cipher  of  births  amotmtcd  during  that  trienniom  to  ~-        7,972,S48 
And  that  of  deaths  to       -  -  -  -  -         5,403,932 

Excess  of  births  -----        2,568,916 

or  47  J  per  cent 

The  trienniiun  from   1846   to   1848  presents  the  following 
results :  — 

Total  number  of  births     -----        8,172,999 
„  deaths     -----         7,337,555 


Excess  of  births         -----  835,444 

or  im  per  cent 

The  decrease  of  the  ascending  movement  of  population  during 
this  latter  tricnnium  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  the  year  1848,  when  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  that  of 
the  births  by  295,943,  or  10-4  per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  decennium  from  1841  to  1850,  we  obtain 
the  following  results :  — 

Births       ---.-.-       26,502,000 
Deaths      -------      21,047,000 

Excess  of  births         -----        5,455,000 

or  26  per  cent. 

The  annual  movement  presents  the  following  results :  — 

PoraiUfi/m  Excess  of  Births  over         Increase  per 

*^*P"**"**"-  Deaths.  cent,  of  Pop. 

At  the  end  of  1840  50,2S1,000  395,000  or  19*2  per  cent        0*8 

1841  50,626,000      314,000   15*1  0*6 

1842  60,940,000      842,000   47*3  1*7 
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Population. 

Exceu  of  Births  orer 
Deatha. 

Increase  per 
cent,  of  rop 

1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 

51,782,000 
52,754,000 
53,609,000 
54,092,000 

972,000  or  55*6  per  cent 
755,000       40-3 
583,000       28-7 
538,000       24-8. 

1*9 
1-4 
11 

1 

Excess  of  Deaths  over 
Births. 

Decrease  per 
cent. 

1847 

54,630,000 

296,000  or  10*4 

0-5 

Excess  of  Births  over 
Deaths. 

Increase  per 
cent. 

1848 
1849 
1850 

54,334,000 
54,900,000 
55,685,000 

566,000 
785,000 

1 
1-4 

We  have  obtained  these  figures  by  taking  for  the  basis  of 
our  calculation  the  population  of  1846,  according  to  the  data 
furnished  M.  Koeppen,  in  a  Memoir  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  combining  it  with  the  figures 
given  by  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths  during  the  years 
1841 — 1850,  published  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Almanac 

According  to  the  above  table,  the  total  increment  of  the 
population  during  ten  years  would  be  5,454,000,  or  10*8  per 
cent.,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  1  per  cent  per  annum, 
notwithstanding  the  great  mortality  caused  by  the  cholera, 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  empire  during  several  years  of 
this  period.  Thus  the  calculations  of  M.  Koeppen,  who  esti- 
mates the  ordinary  increase  of  the  population  at  upwards  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum  are  completely  justified.  On  consulting, 
however,  the  statistical  information  collected  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  census,  we  obtain  for  the 
total  population  of  European  Kussia  in  1851  no  more  than 
55,033,000  inhabitants,  that  is,  652,000  less  than  that  resulting 
from  the  preceding  table :  this  may  proceed  either  from  some 
incorrectness  in  the  antecedent  data  upon  which  M.  Koeppen 
had  based  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1846,  adopted  by  us  as 
our  basis,  or  from  irregularities  in  the  keeping  of  some  of  the 
registers;  and  as  statistical  returns  become  more  exact  and 
complete  with  the  progress  of  time,  we  prefer  adopting  the 
figure  resulting  from  the  later  inquiries,  namely,  55,033^000 
inhabitants  in  1851. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  progress  of 
population  in  each  different  government,  owing  to  the  frequent 
variations  in  the  cipher  of  the  floating  population,  which  moves 
about  from  one  province  to  another,  either  to  colonise  or  in 
search  of  work.  TVe  perceive  from  the  statistical  observations 
of  M.  Koeppen*,  founded  on  the  census  of  1816  and  of  1834, 

*  Qaelques  mots  an  sajet  dcs  donn^es  statistiques  sur  la  population  de  la 
Aussie:  St.  Petersbourg,  1850. 
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and  referring  only  to  seven  governments,  namely,  Moscow, 
Wladimir,  Kostroma^  Nowgorod,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Twer,  and 
Jaroslaw,  that  in  tlie  space  of  these  eighteen  years  the  popu- 
lation augmented,  in  the  government  of  Moscow  23  i)er  cent, 
or  nearly  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  that  of  Nowgorod, 
30  per  cent.,  or  1§  per  cent,  per  anniun,  whilst  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Jaroslaw,  Wladimir,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod,  the  increase 
was  only  from  9  to  10  per  cent.,  or  about  ^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  shows  that  the  rate  of  augmentation  is  very 
unequal.  Going  back  to  a  more  remote  epoch,  M.  ^.rsenieff 
gives  the  population  of  31  governments  in  1790,  compared  with 
that  of  1846.  From  these  comparisons  it  results  that,  taking 
the  governments  in  certain  groupes,  we  obtain  for  the  progress 
of  population  the  following  results :  — 

The  number  of  inhabitants  has  augmented  during  the  said 
period  of  fifty-six  years. 

In  the  three  northern  governments  of  Archangel,  Wologda, 
and  Olonetz,  in  the  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  40  per 
cent,  equivalent  to  an  annual  increase  of  /^  per  cent. ; 

In  the  five  governments  of  the  Alaoune  region,  namely, 
St.  Petersburg,  Nowgorod,  Twer,  Smolensk,  and  Pskow,  at 
the  rate  of  about  30  per  cent.,  or  ^  per  cent,  per  annum ; 

In  the  three  Baltic  governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland,  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  or  -^^  per  cent,  per  annum ; 

In  the  governments  of  Witebsk  and  Mohilew,  belonging  to 
the  lower  region  (nizmcnnoe  prostranstvo),  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent.,  or  f  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 

In  the  thirteen  governments  of  the  central  region,  Jaroslaw, 
Kostroma,  Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Penza,  Tambow,  Woro- 
nfeje,  Koursk,  Orel,  Kalouga,  Moscow,  Toula,  and  Riazan,  at 
the  rate  of  55  per  cent,  or  nearly  1  per  cent  per  annum  ; 

In  the  five  governments  of  the  Uralian  region,  Simbirsk, 
Kazan,  Wiatka,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  at  the  rate  of  115  per 
cent.,  or  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

Of  these  last  five,  it  is  in  the  government  of  Orenburg  that 
the  jnost  marked  progress  has  taken  place.  The  population  of 
that  government  rose  during  these  fifty-six  years  from  355,000 
to  1,706,000  inhabitants,  that  is,  it  almost  quintupled  itself, — 
a  circmnstance  which  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  immigration 
from  governments  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  arable  lands. 
Next,  to  Orenburg,  the  greatest  progress  is  found  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  where  the  population  has  nearly  doubled. 

Thus,  the  progress  of  population  has  been  most  rapid  in  the 
central  and  Uralian  regions,  and  slowest  in  the  Alaoune,  and  in 
two  governments  of  the  lower  region.     The  latter  are  the  least 
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fertile,  and  the  least  copiously  endowed  with  productive  forces. 
In  some  countries  of  the  region  of  the  steppes,  the  progress  of 
population  has  been  equally  rapid.  M.  Haxthauscn  cites  tlirce 
districts  of  the  government  of  Saratow,  namely,  Nicolaiewsk, 
Nowoi-Oussen,  and  Zarew,  in  which  the  increase  of  population 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  census,  that  is,  between  1816  and 
1834,  amounted  to  48  per  cent.,  or  nearly  3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
— an  increase  which  likewise  is  partially  owing  to  immigration 
from  other  governments  where  arable  land  is  less  abundant. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  population  augmented  during 
the  decennial  period  from  1829  to  1839  by  500,000  individuals, 
or  13  per  cent.,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  1  j*\y  per  cent. ; 
and  during  the  eleven  following  years,  1840 — 1851, it  augmented 
by  423,000,  or  9*6  per  cent.,  giving  an  annual  augmentation  of 
y  per  cent.  This  decrease  of  progress  is  explained  by  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera.  In  Finland  the  ordinary  increase  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Combining  all  these  data,  and  especially  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  since  1840,  we  think 
we  may  adopt  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  the  ordinary  annual 
increase  of  population  throughout  European  Kussia. 

In  Austria,  according  to  recent  official  statistics,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  in  1841  to  35,550,684  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
end  of  1851  to  38,388,000,  which  presents  for  the  ten  years  an 
augmentation  of  2,837,316  inhabitants,  or  0*8  per  cent,  per 
annum:  but  the  actual  progress  of  the  population  was  much 
greater,  for  the  figure  taken  from  the  official  statistics  of  1841 
was  exaggerated,  especially  as  regards  the  population  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.*  We  may  approximately  estimate  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  Austrian  Empire  at  1  per  cent,  per 
annum,  the  proportion  admitted  by  all  the  native  statists,  which 
would  give  on  the  population  of  1851  (38,380,000  inhabitants) 
an  increase  of  384,000  individuals.  In  Prussia,  according  to 
the  statistical  tables  of  Hoffinann  and  Dieterici,  founded  upon 
official  data,  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  from  1816  to 
1849  was  at  the  average  rate  of  1*46  per  cent.  In  France, 
during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  1821  to  1841,  it 
augmented  12*37  per  cent.  t>  or  at  the  rate  of  0*62  per  cent, 
per  annum.  In  England,  according  to  the  comparative  statistics 
of  M.  Redcn,  the  mean  annual  increase  during  the  dcccnnium 

♦  See  a  work  published  at  Vienna  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  **  Handbuch  dor 
Statistik  dcs  oestcnreichischcn  Kaiscrstaats,  by  ^L  J.  Uain,  Secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tion of  Administrative  Statistics,"  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

t  According  to  the  census  of  1821,  the  population  of  France  amounted  to 
30,462,000;  in  1841,  it  had  risen  to  34,230,000,  showing  an  augmentation  of 
3,768,000,  or  12*37  per  cent 
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from  1831  to  1840  was  at  the  rate  of  1*11  per  cent.;  since  then 
it  has  remained  stationary  from  the  effect  of  emigration.  The 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Austria,  without  including 
Hungary  and  Transylvania*,  during  the  years  1841  to  1846 
was  at  an  average  230,000,  or  32  per  cent,  per  annum;  in 
Prussia,  during  the  triennium  from  1841  to  1843,  it  was  175,000, 
or  40  per  cent,  per  annum :  in  France,  during  the  same  triennial 
period,  the  annual  average  was  164,000,  or  20  y^r  cent,  t;  in 
Kussia,  without  including  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
the  mean  of  the  decennium  from  1841  to  1850  gives  563,000, 
or  27  per  cent. 

If  to  the  cipher  of  the  population  of  European  Russia  in 
1851  (55,033,000  inhabitants),  we  add  1  per  cent,  we  may 
estimate  the  actual  population  (at  the  end  of  1852)  at  about 
65^  millions. 

In  1849,  the  population  of  Finland  amounted,  according  to  the 

official  statistics  of  that  province,  to      .  -  .  .     1,524,000 

Increase  of  population  in  3  ^ears,  at  1  per  cent.  .  -  -         45,000 

Population  at  the  end  of  1852      .  .  ^  -  .     1,569,000 

Population  of  the  kingdom   of  Poland  in   1851,  according  to 

official  returns  ..-----    4,852,000 
Increase  at  1  per  cent.     ......         48,000 


Population  at  the  end  of  18 52-  -  -  -  -    4,900,000 

Adding  these  two  figures  to  the  preceding,  we  obtain  for  the 
total  population  of  European  Russia,  61,969,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia  amounted 
in  1838  (according  to  a  statistical  memoir  of  M.  Koeppen  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  on  30th 
October,  1840),  to  4,638,000  souls. 

Adding  for  14  years  an  annual  increment  at  the  rate  of  ^ 
per  cent,  we  obtain  the  cipher  of  4,962,000  inhabitants.} 

This  cipher,  added  to  the  total  population  of  European 
Russia,  gives  66,931,000  inhabitants  for  the  whole  empire ;  or, 
if  we  add  the  American  possessions,  with  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  together  with  the  army  and  navy,  we  may  carry  the 
total  cipher  of  the  population  of  the  empire  to  68,000,000, 
This  is  nearly  twice  the  population  of  France,  and  more  than 

♦  The  registers  of  births  and  deaths  for  these  two  provinces  have  not  hitherto 
been  published. 

{According  to  ^L  Schnitzler*s  statistics,  founded  on  official  tables. 
According  to  the  census  of  1851,  tlie  population  subject  to  personal  impost 
had,  during  the  18  preceding  years,  augmented  in  the  four  governments  of  Enis- 
seisk,  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  and  Irkoutsk  only  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent.,  which  gives 
an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  not  more  than  )  per  cent ;  but  the  rate  of  increase 
being  much  higher  in  the  trans-caucasian  provinces,  we  may  admit  for  the  whole 
Russian  possessions  in  Asia  an  average  annual  increase  of  ^  per  cent. 
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that  of  Austria  and  the  whole  states  of  the  German  ZoUverein 
put  together. 

M.  Reden,  in  his  comparative  statistics  of  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe,  makes  their  total  population  in  1846  amount 
to  180  millions;  in  this  total  Kussia  figures,  including  her  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  at  64  millions,  or  more  than  a  thirds 

Admitting  for  1853  the  cipher  of  68  millions,  according  to 
the  preceding  calculation,  and  for  the  ordinary  increase  of 
population  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  it  would  require 
only  sixty-six  years  to  double  the  actual  population,  which 
would  then  amount  to  136  millions.  By  the  same  calculation, 
the  population  of  the  whole  empire  would  in  thirty-nine  years 
reach  the  cipher  of  100  millions.  But  this  increase  must 
always  depend  more  or  less  on  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
and  on  the  successive  development  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  country. 

It  is  a  fact,  evidenced  by  the  statistics  of  every  country,  that 
the  number  of  males  bom  exceeds  that  of  females,  but  that 
the  rate  of  infantine  mortality  is  greater  amongst  males  than 
amongst  females.  We  shall  borrow  our  examples  from  the 
statistics  of  Prussia,  which  furnish  very  special  data  upon  this 
point.  During  the  period  of  three  years,  from  1841  to  1843, 
the  male  births  in  Prussia  exceeded  the  female  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  5*8  per  cent ;  but  the  excess  of  deaths  amongst 
male  children  below  one  year  old  was  21  per  cent,  and 
amongst  children  between  one  and  three  years  old  it  was  nearly 
4  per  cent  For  children  between  three  and  five  years  of  age, 
the  female  deaths  present  an  excess  of  2  per  cent  Between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty,  the  ciphers  are  found  pretty  nearly  in 
equilibrio, —  presenting,  however,  a  slight  excess  of  deaths 
amongst  the  females.  Between  twenty  and  twenty-five  the 
mortality  again  becomes  much  greater  on  the  male  side ;  be- 
tween twenty -five  and  forty  the  chances  turn  in  their  favour  ; 
between  foi-ty  and  fifty-five  there  are  more  deaths  amongst 
males  than  amongst  females  ;  but  after  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the 
cipher  of  female  deaths  almost  always  exceeds  that  of  male,  and 
the  difference  becomes  almost  constantly  greater  and  greater  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  years.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  number  of  individuals  dying  betwixt  the  ages 
of  seventy  and  seventy-five  the  cipher  of  females  exceeded  that 
of  males  in  the  proportion  of  8  per  cent,  which  proves  that  a 
much  greater  number  of  females  than  of  males  attain  an 
advanced  age.  During  this  tricnniiun  the  excess  of  deaths 
amongst  the  masculine  over  those  amongst  the  feminine  popu- 
lation amoimted  to  5 '9  per  cent. 
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In  Austria,  during  the  period  from  1830  to  1840,  the  differ- 
ence of  births  in  favour  of  male  children,  amounted,  according 
to  the  official  statistics,  at  an  average,  to  6*7  per  cent. ;  in 
France  (from  1840  to  1843),  to  5*8  per  cent.,  and  in  England 
(from  1839  to  1842),  to  5  per  cent.  The  excess  of  mortality 
lor  the  same  sex  was,  in  Austria,  during  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  (1830  to  1851),  3  per  cent. ;  in  France  (from  1840  to 
1843),  1 J  per  cent.;  and  in  England  (1838  to  1842)  3  per  cent. 
In  Kussia,  according  to  the  statistical  tables  pubUshed  in  the 
St.  Petersbui^  Almanac,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  cipher  of  masculine  births  during 
the  decennial  period  from  1841  to  1850  exceeded  that  of  female 
in  the  proportion  of  5*3  per  cent.*,  and  the  cipher  of  deaths 
amongst  Ae  male  population  presented  an  excess  of  only  2 '8 
per  cent. 

As  the  St.  Petersburg  Almanac  for  1852  and  1853  gives  a 
statement  of  the  deaths  amongst  the  population  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Church  during  the  years  1849  and  1850,  classified 
according  to  the  ages  of  tho  deceased,  which  was  not  done 
formerly,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  document  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  following  comparative  table  of  the  mortality 
in  Kussia  and  in  Prussia  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
deceased. 

Mortality  of  Male  Population. 


To  100  Deaths. 

Id  Russia. 

In  Prussia. 

Under    5  yean  of  age 

52-4 

50-2 

From     5  to  10 

5-7 

4-4 

10      20t       - 

6-1 

4*1 

20      25          - 

3 

3-1 

25      30          . 

31 

2-5 

30       35           - 

2*8 

2-3 

35       40           - 

31 

2-4 

40       45           . 

2-9 

3 

45       50           - 

3-3 

3 

60       55           - 

3 

3-2 

55       60           . 

3-2 

3-5 

60       65           - 

2*8 

4-4 

65       70           - 

2*8 

41 

70       75           - 

2-1 

3-8 

75       80          - 

1-6 

3-2 

80       85           - 

1 

1-7 

85       90           - 

0-6 

0-8 

Above  90                    -            -            - 

0-5 

0-3 

♦  Some  localities  occasionally  present  very  extraordinary  results  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  were  bom  at  Odessa,  in  1841,  1,772  males  and  1,461 
females,  giving  an  excess  of  21-3  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  male  sex. 

t  In  the  Russian  statistics  the  deaths  between  10  and  20  years  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  from  10  to  15,  and  from  15  to  20;  in  the  Prussian,  the  divi- 
sion runs  from  10  to  14  and  from  14  to  20.  We  are  thus  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
exactness  of  comparison,  to  lump,  in  both  cases,  the  two  classes  into  onei. 
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Mortality  of  Female  Population. 


Under  5 

years  of  age 

From    5  to  10 

10 

20 

20 

25 

25 

30 

30 

35 

35 

40 

40 

45 

45 

50 

50 

55 

55 

60 

60 

65 

65 

70 

70 

75 

75 

80 

80 

85 

85 

90 

A^bove  90 

m 

To  100  Deaths. 

In  RuMia. 

InPruwU. 

52*3 

46 

6-7 

4-6 

5-5 

4-5 

3 

2-7 

3-2 

2*8 

2*9 

2-9 

3-2 

2-9 

3 

8-1 

3-3 

2*8 

3 

3-3 

8-5 

3*7 

31 

4-9 

2-9 

4-6 

2-2 

4-6 

1-5 

3-4 

0*8 

1-9 

05 

0-9 

0-4 

0-4 

We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  relative  mortality  is 
greater  in  Russia  during  the  periods  of  infancy  and  adolescence^ 
and  that  this  difference  is  also  greater  for  the  female  sex.  Thus, 
for  example,  as  regards  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  the 
difference  does  not  exceed  2*2  per  cent  for  males,  whibt  it 
attains  the  proportion  of  6*3  per  cent,  for  females.  Taking 
together  the  two  first  classes,  embracing  the  ages  from  five 
to  twenty,  we  find  for  the  male  sex  a  difference  of  3*3  per  cent, 
and  for  the  female  sex  a  difference  of  2*1  per  cent.  We  find 
that  in  Russia  the  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  females  up  to 
the  age  of  five  years  exceeds  by  1*7  per  cent,  that  of  female 
deaths  in  Prussia  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  As  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  childhood  and  early 
life,  deaths  in  Russia  become  less  numerous  compared  to  the 
total  cipher  in  a  population  of  more  advanced  age.  Up  to  the 
jc  of  forty,  the  (fifference  continues  on  the  side  of  Russia : 
iter  that  limit,  it  is,  for  almost  every  class,  on  the  side  of 
Prussia. 

It  were  very  desirable  that  infant  mortality  up  to  the  age  of 
five  years  should  be  subdivided  in  the  Tables  published  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  is  done  in  Prussia,  into  four  classes, 
namely,  still-bom,  under  a  year,  from  one  to  three,  and  from 
three  to  five :  this  would  be  of  much  importance  for  hygienic 
police,  and  for  medical  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prus- 
sian statistics,  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  information,  stop 
at  the  age  of  90,  and  all  the  individuals  dying  after  that  age 

are  comprehended  in  one  class,  whilst  the  list<}  published  in  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Almanac  carry  on  their  classification  to  the 
age  of  150,  and  present  numerous  examples  of  extraordinary 
longevity.  Thus,  in  1850,  there  were  reckoned  105  females 
and  106  males,  who  died  at  an  age  between  100  and  105  ;  35 
females  and  57  males  who  died  between  105  and  110;  16 
females  and  21  males  who  died  between  110  and  115;  14 
females  and  12  males  between  115  and  120;  2  females  and  2 
males  between  120  and  125 ;  1  female  (in  the  government  of 
Kherson)  and  1  male  (in  the  government  of  Ekatherinoslaw), 
who  died  above  the  age  of  125  ;  and  1  female  (in  the  govern- 
ment of  Woron^je)  and  1  male  (in  the  gov^ernment  of  Tambow) 
who  died  past  the  age  of  140.* 

The  following  Table  presents  the  result  of  the  movement  of 
the  population  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  eparchies  of  Euro- 
pean Bussia  during  the  years  1849  and  1850  : 


Naves  of  ErABCHiEs. 

Average  Excess  of 
Births  over  Deaths. 

Proportion  per 
Cent 

1.  Orenburg 

84,976 

81-5 

2.  Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks 

13,881 

77-9 

3.  Minsk       -        -        - 

13,661 

71 

4.  Riazan     -        -        - 

26,386 

70-9 

5.  Astrakhan 

2,329 

60*2 

6.  Kalouga 

16,632 

58-3 

7.  Koursk 

29,242 

56*2 

8.  Lithuania 

11,392 

56 

9.  Kostroma 

15,525 

49-5 

10.  Tonia      -        -        - 

18,945 

48-8 

11.  Orel 

25,220 

48-7 

12.  Perm       .        -        - 

31,452 

48 

13.  Mohilew 

10,081 

44-8 

14.  Tschemigow     - 

19,361 

42-8 

15.  Smolensk 

16,541 

41-4 

16.  Penza      ... 

14,561 

40-3 

17.  Tambow 

23,803 

38*8 

18.  Saratow  -        -        . 

25,308 

37-9 

19.  Wiatka    - 

25,941 

37  7 

20.  Wladimir 

14,526 

35-7 

21.  Twer 

17,912 

851 

22.  Kiew 

17,980 

327 

23.  Woron^je 

19,533 

28*6 

24.  Kazan 

10,092 

27-2 

25.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

12,803 

26*9 

26.  Jaroslaw 

8,874 

26*5 

27.  Nowgorod 

Carried  forward     - 

8,254 

26-2 

♦  It  must,  howerer,  be  obsenred  that,  in  consequence  of  the  incomplete  condition 
of  the  registers  of  births  during  last  century,  it  is  impossible  with  us  to  prove  the 
age  of  centenarians  in  a  manner  so  positive  as  that  of  younger  individuals. 
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Nambs  of  Efabchies. 

Avenge  Exccm  of 
Births  over  Deaths. 

Prc^rtion  per 
Cent. 

Brought  forward    - 

28.  Archangel 

29.  Simbirsk 

2,095 

25-8 

11,988 

25 

30.  Wolhynia 

10,875 

24-5 

31.  Wologda 

7,772 

24-5 

32.  Fodolia 

11,325 

235 

33    Moscow 

12,660 

23 

34.  Pskow      ... 

6,255 

22-1 

35.  Poltawa 

13,430 

20 

36.  Polotsk    - 

2,609 

17 

37.  Olonetz    -        -        - 

1,365 

13 

38.  Kischenew 

1,978 

6-5 

39.  St.  Petersburg  - 
Total  average  excess 

216 

0-7 

of  births 

567,779 

Average  Excess  of 

40.  Kherson 

Deaths  over  Births. 

0*8 

425 

41.  Kharkow 

593 

0-9 

42.  Ekatherinoslaw 
Total   average  excess  of 

32,133 

79-4 

deaths 

33,151 

Total  average  excess  of 

births  ut  supra    - 
Nett    average    excess    of 

567,779 

births 

534,628 

From  this  table  we  perceive  the  striking  contrasts  which  the 
movement  of  the  population  presented  during  the  years  1849 
and  1850.  Thus,  for  example,  In  the  governments  of  Oren- 
burg, Minsk,  Riazan,  Astrakhan,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  there  was  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  from  60 
to  81  per  cent,  whilst  In  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg 
this  excess  did  not  attain  the  rate  of  even  1  per  cent.,  and  In 
the  government  of  Ekatherinoslaw,  the  number  of  deaths  ex- 
ceeded that  of  births  In  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent.  This 
unfavourable  result  of  the  movement  of  population  In  the  last- 
named  government,  as  well  as  In  those  of  Kherson  and  Khar- 
kow, proceeds  from  the  famine  and  epidemic  diseases  which 
prevailed  in  these  governments  in  1849.  During  the  following 
year  (1850)  the  number  of  births  presented  an  excess  over 
the  deaths, 

In  the  government  of  Kharkow  of  26,102,  or  of  50  per  cent. 
In  that  of  Ekatherinoslaw  „   18,008,     „     62  per  cent. 

And  in  that  of  Kherson  „  22,059,     „     63  per  cent 

7  4 
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As  regards  the  existing  population,  the  number  of  the  female 
sex  exceeded  the  males,  in  Austria  (in  1841),  by  4*5  per  cent. ; 
in  Prussia  (in  1843),  by  0*4  per  cent^, ;  in  France  (in  1841),  by 
2*1  per  cent ;  and  in  England  (in  1841),  by  4*9  per  cent.  In 
Russia  the  statistical  infonnation  collected  by  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  for  the  year  1850,  presents  in  all  the  governments 
of  European  Russian  taken  as  a  whole,  an  excess  of  the  female 
sex  of  2*1  per  cent ;  but  the  numerical  proportion  of  tlie  sexes 
varies  greatly  from  one  province  to  another.  In  the  following 
tliirty-six,  namely,  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Courland, 
Esthonia,  Jaroslaw,  Kharkow,  Kazan,  Kowno,  Kostroma, 
Livonia,  Minsk,  Mohilew,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Nowgorod,  Olonetz, 
Orenburg,  Orel,  Penza,  Perm,  Poltawa,  Pskow,  Saratow, 
Shnbirsk,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  Twer,  Toula,  Tschcrnigow, 
Wilna,  Witebsk,  AVladimir,  Wologda,  Wolhynia,  AVoroncje, 
Wiatka,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  female  sex 
predominates :  in  all  the  other  provinces  the  numerical  majority 
is  on  the  side  of  the  male  population. 

The  excess  of  female  population  is  most  considerable  in  the 
governments  of 


Per  Cent. 

Nowgorod,  where  it  is  -  -  147 

Wladimir  „  -  -  14*5 

Nijni-Nowgorod  „  -  -  11'7 

Kostroma  „  -  -  11*3 

W^iatka  „  -  -  11 

Wologda  „  -  -  lO'l 

Courlaiid  „  -  -    9*8 

Livonia  „  -  -    9*3 


Per  Cent. 

Archangel,  where  it  is  -  -  8*1 

Olonetz  „  -  -  8*2 

Orel  „  -  -  6*9 

Tschemigow      „  -  -  7*1 

Kazan  „  -  -  5*8 

Kowno  „  -  -  5*5 

Esthonia  „  -  -  5*5 


The  governments  which  present  the  greatest  excess  of  male 
population  are. 


Per  Cent. 
St.  Petersburg,  whore  it  is  -  39*2 

Tauride  „         -         -  12*6 

Bessarabia  »         -        -  10*4 


Percent. 
Astrakhan,  where  it  is    -        -    9*3 
Moscow  „  -        -    7*4 

Kherson  „  -        -    6*4 


In  the  governments  of  Siberia  and  in  the  Trans- Caucasian 
provinces,  the  female  population  exceeded  the  male  (according 
to  old  data  collected  by  the  academician  Koeppen)  after  the 
eighth  census,  in  the  proportion  of  2*5  percent.;  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1851, 
the  female  population  presents  an  excess  of  5*8  per  cent. 

Similar  inequalities  in  the  numerical  relations  betwixt  the 
two  sexes  do  not  exist,  to  our  knowledge,  in  any  other  country. 
They  j)roceed  with  us  from  the  frequent  changes  of  locality 
amongst  the  male  population  who  travel  from  one  province  to 
another,  either  in  search  of  work,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
branch  of  commerce  or  industry,  wiiilst  the  female  poi>ulation 
is  more  sedentary.  In  other  countries,  such  changes  of  locality 
occur  more  equally  in  the  case  of  both  sexes. 
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The  following  comparative  summary  exhibits  the  result  of 
the  preceding  observations :  — 

Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths, 


In  France  -        .        -        -        - 

Prussia  .        -        -        -        - 

Austria  (exclusive  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania)    -        -        -        -    230,000 
M    Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland  and 

the  kingdom  of  Poland)    -        -    563,000 


164,000  individuals,  or  20  per  cent. 
175,000 


»> 


n 


f9 


40 
32 
27 


n 


ft 


Annual  Increase  of  Population. 


In  Franco 
„  Russia 
M  Austria 


In  England   - 
„  Russia 


-  0*6  per  cent 

-  1 

-  1 


n 


In  England    - 
„  Prussia 


1     percent 
1-5 


v» 


Excess  of  Male  over  Female  Births. 


n 


France 


-  5     per  cent 

-  6-3 

-  5-8 


In  Pmssia  (nearly) 
„  Aostria 


6     per  cent* 
6-7 


» 


Excess  of  Deaths   amongst  Male   over   those   amongst   Female 

Population. 


In  France 
„  Russia 
n  England  - 


In  Prussia 
„  France 
„  Russia 


-  1*8  per  cent. 

-  2-8 

-  3 


» 


In  Austria     - 
„  Prussia  (nearly) 


3     per  cent 
6 


»> 


Excess  of  Female  Population. 


-  0*4  per  cent 

-  21        „ 

-  21 


In  Austria    - 
„  England  - 


-    4'5  per  cent. 


-    4-9 


99 


The  population  of  European  Russia  (61,969,000  inhabitants), 
distributed  over  a  surface  of  95,710  geographical  square  miles*, 
gives  647  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  without  reckoning  the 
army. 

In  Austria,  the  population  at  the  end  of  1851  being  reckoned 
at  38,388,000  inhabitants,  we  may  reckon  it  for  1852,  adding 
1  per  cent,  at  38,770,000,  which  gives,  for  an  area  of  12,104 
geographical  square  miles,  3,203  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

*  In  the  table  of  the  area  of  European  Knssia,  given  at  p.  7.,  the  goTcmment 
of  Archangel,  including  Nova  Zembla,  is  stated  at  15,519  square  miles  ;  but  as  the 
latter,  approximately  calculated  to  embrace  an  extent  of  about  3,500  square  miles, 
presents  little  interest  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  we  throw  it  out  of  our  com- 
parative calculations,  and  admit,  according  to  M.  ArseniefF,  only  12,000  square 
miles  for  the  area  of  this  government  In  the  same  table,  the  government  of 
Tauride  figures,  in  conformity  with  M.  Struve's  statistics,  at  an  extent  of  1,208 
square  miles;  bat  in  this  extent  is  included  the  Sea  of  Azow,  with  a  superficies  of 
46  square  miles,  regarded  by  M.  Struve  as  a  lake  enclave  in  the  government. 
The  latter  area  we  also  throw  out,  in  order  to  render  our  tables  of  the  relative 
population  more  exact.  By  this  means,  the  area  of  European  Russia,  without 
Nova  Zembla,  is  reduced  to  95,710  geographical  square  miles;  and  it  is  to  this 
cipher  that  all  oar  future  comparisons  and  calculations  will  apply. 
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In  Prassia,  the  population  at  the  end  of  1849  amounted  to    -  -     16,331,000 

Increase  to  the  end  of  1852,  3  years,  at  1  per  cent,  per  annum  -         490,000 

Total  for  1852         -  -  -  -  -  -     16,821,000 

This  amount  of  population  distributed  over  an  area  of  5,077 
square  miles  gives  3,313  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  France,  the  population    in   1846  amounted,  according    to  M. 

Reden,  to  --.---.     85,050,000 

Add  for  6  years,  at  §  per  cent,  per  annum  (less  cholera  year)         -      1,260,000 

Population  for  1852  .....    36,310,000 

This,  for  an  area  of  9,584  geoCTaphical  square  miles,  gives 
3,789  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  population  in  1846  amounted,  according 
to  M.  Reden,  to  27,905,000 :  as  since  that  period  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  has  been  balanced  by  emigration,  we  leave 
that  figure  without  augmentation,  which  gives,  on  an  area  of 
5,767  geographical  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,839  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile. 

Comparative  Table. 

*°  *^*  geo«.  iq.  mUt. 
Great  Britain             ...    27,905,000  4,839 

France  ....     36,310,000  3,789 

Prussia         ....     16,821,000  3,313 

Austria'       -  •  .  -    38,770,000  3,208 

European  Russia       -  -  -    61,969,000'  647 

Thus  the  absolute  population  of  this  part  of  the  empire  ex- 
ceeds, by  nearly  60  per  cent,  that  of  Austria,  and  by  more  than 
70  per  cent  that  of  France ;  it  surpasses  that  of  England  in  the 
proportion  of  122  to  100,  and  that  of  Prussia,  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  4  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  still  very  far 
behind  other  countries  in  the  density  of  our  population,  since  we 
have  not  attained  one-fifth  of  the  relative  population  of  Austria, 
which,  next  to  our  own,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  left  out  of  view  that  there  are  in  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernments of  the  north,  and  in  the  Steppes  of  the  south  and  east, 
immense  tracts  of  country  totally  uninhabited ;  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Wologda,  which  have  an  area 
of  21,750  square  miles  (without  Nova  Zembla),  the  marshes 
{tundern)  and  the  sterile  soil  incapable  of  culture  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  about  7,000,  and  the  forests  an  extent  of  about  13,000 
square  miles.  We  may  admit  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  these 
immense  forests  remain  to  this  day  intact ;  the  sound  of  the  axe 
has  never  been  heard  in  them,  nor  has  the  foot  of  the  shepherd 
penetrated  their  recesses :  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  then,  all 
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this  portion  of  the  forest  land  is  in  effect  without  the  territory 
of  the  empire.  One  half  of  Finland,  where  the  uncultivated 
soil,  the  lakes,  and  the  marshes  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  surface,  might  also  be  ranked  in  the  same  category ;  in  the 
countries  of  the  steppes  we  may  reckon  at  least  10,000  square 
miles  of  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  surface  •,  and  thus  there 
would  be  nearly  30,000  square  miles  to  subtract  from  the  total 
area  of  European  Kussia,  which  would  reduce  the  remaining 
more  or  less  inhabited  portion  to  about  65,700  square  miles  for 
a  population  of  nearly  62  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would 
give  944  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Still,  this  is  but  a  very 
weak  relative  population,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
European  countries.  But  the  comiparison  will  be  more  conclu- 
sive, in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  if  we  throw  entirely  out  of 
view  the  forests,  pastures,  and  unproductive  soil,  and  take  as  our 
basis  the  cultivated  land  and  meadows  of  which  the  extent, 
expressed  in  geographical  square  miles,  is  as  follows :  — 

Absolute 
Po|Hilation. 

Austria  -  38,770,000 

France  -  36,310,000 

Prussia  -  16,821,000 

Russia  -  61,969,000 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  density  of  our  popu- 
lation in  relation  to  the  productive  soil,  is  to  that  of  Prussia  as 
10  to  28 ;  to  that  of  France,  as  to  10  to  30 ;  and  to  that  of 
Austria,  as  10  to  35. 

The  productive  soil,  under  which  we  comprehend  the  arable 
land,  meadows,  vineywxis,  and  gardens,  when  reduced  to  dessia- 
tines§,and  distributed  amongst  the  population,  gives  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


Arable  Land,  Vine- 

yanU,  Gardens,  and 

Meadows. 

Population  to  the 
Square  Mile  of  pro- 
ductive Land. 

6,259* 
5,785 1 
2,905t 
29,757 

7,372 
6,277 
6,790 
2,082 

Population. 

Productive  SolU 
Dessiatines. 

Number  of  Dessi- 
atines to  each 
Inhabitant 

Austria 
France 
Prussia  - 
Russia    - 

38,770.000 
36,310,000 
16,821,000 
61,969,000 

26,610,000 

29,162,000 

14,644,000 

150,000,000 

0*68 
0-80 
0-87 
2-42 

♦  According  to  the  official  statistics  of  1846  —  Cultivable  land,  36,837,717 
joch;  rice-fields,  113,447;  vineyards,  1,759,271 ;  meadows  and  gardens,  11,595,152; 
total,  50,305,587  jocli=s  5,259  geographical  square  miles  (1  geographical  square  mile 
=  9,564-8  joch.) 

t  According  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1840,  cultivated  land,  fallows  in- 
cluded, 26,078,022  hectares;  natural  meadows,  4,198,197;  artificial  meadows, 
1,576,547;  total,  31,852,766  hectares  =  5,785  geographical  square  miles  (1  geo- 
graphical square  mile  ==  5,506  hectares). 

t  According  to  Forstcr  and  Professor  Weber's  statistics :  cultivable  lands 
47,295,716  morgen;  vineyards,  gardens,  and  orchards,  1,024,176;  meadows, 
14,326,429;  total,  62,646,321  morgen  r=z  2,905  geographical  Sf^uare  miles  (1  geo- 
graphical square  mile  «  21,565  95  morgen). 

§  6,040*8  dessiatines  «=  1  geographical  square  mile. 
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Thus,  there  is  in  Russia  for  each  inhabitant  nearly  thrice  as 
much  productive  soil  as  in  Prussia  or  France,  and  three  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  in  Austria. 

These  comparisons  show  upon  what  a  broad  basis  the  future 
progress  of  the  population  of  European  Kussia  rests,  even  laying 
out  of  account  the  soil  which  may  be  gained  to  cultivation  by 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  fertilisation  of  uncultivated  landes 
and  steppes,  and  the  clearing  of  forests  in  districts  too  largely 
timbered.  Thus,  whilst  other  countries,  as  England  and  part 
of  Germany,  are  akeady  beginning  to  suffer  from  an  excess 
of  population,  which  brings  an  increase  of  proletarianism  in  its 
train,  the  progress  of  population  wiU,  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
be  with  us  a  source  of  power  and  wealth,  if  only  it  be  supported 
by  the  successive  development  of  our  productive  forces.  Still, 
we  must  not  dissemble  that  there  are  special  circumstances 
wliich  will  prevent  the  relative  density  of  our  population  to  our 
productive  soil  from  ever  attaining,  except  in  some  specially 
favoured  districts,  the  same  figure  which  it  reaches  in  the  most 
populous  countries  of  Europe.  The  fertility  of  our  cultivable 
lands,  seconded  even  by  all  tlie  improvements  of  which  their 
culture  is  susceptible,  will  always  be  counteracted  by  influences 
inherent  in  our  soil  and  geographical  position  which  render  de- 
fective harvests,  both  of  grain  and  of  provender,  so  frequent  and 
so  general.  The  population  of  small  states  may  be  augmented 
wiuiout  inconvenience  beyond  the  scope  of  the  natural  produc- 
tive forces  of  their  territory ;  it  may  find  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  manufacturing  industry  and  in  foreign  commerce ; 
but  in  an  empire  so  vast  as  that  of  Russia,  and  with  such  a  geo- 
graphical position,  the  progress  of  population  must  essentially 
depend  on  the  abimdance  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  What- 
ever may  be  the  progress  of  our  industry,  we  can  scarcely  anti- 
cipate that  we  will  ever  have  occasion  to  exert  it  on  account  of 
others  in  the  way  of  working  up  exotic  raw  materials  into 
goods  for  foreign  exportation.  China,  and  other  Asiatic  states, 
offer  us  some  facilities  in  this  respect ;  but  commerce  with  these 
states  is  too  limited  in  its  resources  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  sub- 
sistence for  any  large  amount  of  population. 

The  population  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia  (4,962,000 
inhabitants)  distributed  over  an  area  of  241,425  square  miles, 
without  reckoning  the  islands,  gives  but  21  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile ;  and  if  we  set  apart  the  trans-caucasian  provinces, 
with  an  area  of  2,825  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,200,000, 
which  gives  779  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  remaining 
population  is  at  the  rate  of  no  more  than  12  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  Siberia  is  another  new  world  that  has  to  be  over- 
come by  the  conquests  of  culture  and  civilisation.     Its  jK>pula- 
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tion  remains  as  yet  grouped  in  those  districts  which  lie  along  tlie 
banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  highways  of  communication ; 
the  rest  is  but  a  desert ;  but  it  is  a  desert  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  contains  within  itself  large  sources  of  wealth  wait- 
ing only  for  the  hand  of  man  to  develope  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  Southern  Siberia  enjoys  a  temperate  and  whole- 
some climate^  a  soil  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  a  very  vigorous 
vegetation.  ^The  great  impediments  to  population  and  culture  in 
our  Asiatic  possessions  are,  first,  the  immense  distances  which 
separate  from  each  other,  and  from  European  Russia,  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  most  favourably  situated  in  regard  to  their 
natural  productive  forces ;  and  secondly,  the  want  of  external 
outlets.  All  the  principal  rivers  of  Siberia  flow  from  south  to 
north,  and  fall  into  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  they  are,  consequently, 
useless  for  external  traflSc.  The  Amur,  the  only  river  which 
could  place  Siberia  in  communication  with  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
flows  mostly  beyond  our  frontiers.  The  commerce  carried  on 
with  China  by  land  does  not  possess  the  elements  of  develop- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  exercise  much  influence  on  the 
future  prosperity  of  so  vast  a  country. 

M.  Haxtliausen  perceives  great  prospects  for  the  development 
of- the  productive  forces  of  Russia  in  the  working  and  clearing 
of  the  immense  forests  of  the  north,  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
steppes  of  the  south.  In  his  work,  which  we  have  already 
repeatedly  quoted,  he  sketches  the  basis  of  a  vast  plan  of  colo- 
nisation which  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  carried  out  by  means 
chiefly  of  the  numerous  class  of  soldiers  who  have  served  out 
their  time  in  the  army.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
proposals  for  colonising  the  forest  countries  of  the  northern  go- 
vernments :  — 

"  The  first  thing  required  would  be  to  form  cuttings  in  the 
vast  forests  in  order  to  open  roads  in  straight  lines  of  50  to  60 
versts  in  length,  and  100  feet  in  breadth,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  distance  of  50  or  60  versts,  and  starting  from  the 
rivers  in  the  inhabited  districts"  of  the  country.  Alongside  of 
these  roads,  and  at  intervals  of  15  versts,  there  would  have  to 
be  burned  a  portion  of  the  forest  extending  to  from  3  to  6  square 
versts  *,  and  a  village  formed  of  from  60  to  80  houses ;  there 
would  thus  be  four  villages  along  each  of  these  new  roads.  The 
trees  cut  down  for  the  opening  of  the  roads  might  be  partly 
employed  in  the  construction  of  wooden  trams  to  be  laid  down 
along  one  side  of  the  road,  such  as  are  found  in  Austria  f  and 

♦  A  Russian  verst  is  equivalent  to  1,166  English  yards,  or  5  furlongs  12  poles; 
a  square  verst  is  =  280  English  acres. 

t  In  Austria  those  wooden  tram-roads  exist  only  provisionally  and  for  very 
short  distances,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  working  of  the  forests. — Author*8  note. 
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in  North  America.  The  four  villages  would  thus  possess  easy 
means  of  communication  with  each  other,  with  the  rivers,  and 
with  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

"As  soon  as  the  first  routes  were  opened,  and  the  new 
villages  well  settled,  which  might  probably  occupy  a  period  of 
five  years,  there  would  be  another  operation  to  undertake, 
namely,  to  trace  in  the  same  manner  cross  roads  between  each  of 
the  villages  already  established  on  the  main  roads  and  the  corre- 
sponding villages  of  the  parallel  roads,  and  to  burn  anew,  at 
dSstances  of  15  versts,  a  space  of  two  versts  square,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  village.  There  would  thus  be  opened 
up  around  the  forests  a  striix;  of  wood  60  versts  deep,  in  the 
form  of  parallelograms  60  versts  long  by  15  broad,  each  there- 
fore embracing  an  extent  of  about  80  square  miles. 

"  We  would  leave  to  the  future  the  ulterior  extension  of  this 
colonisation,  which  would  gradually  advance  into  the  interior  of 
the  forests,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  population,  to  the 
increasing  demands  for  timber  on  account  of  the  crown,  and  to 
the  more  easy  outlet  afforded  by  the  new  means  of  communica- 
tion for  the  produce  of  the  forests." 

M.  Ilaxthausen  dwells  upon  the  immense  advantages  of  a 
colonisation  of  this  sort ;  he  indicates  the  order  and  means  of 
execution,  and  he  calculates  tlie  cost.  In  another  passage,  he 
dwells  upon  the  future  importance,  rural  and  woodland,  of  the 
northern  governments,  (Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Wologda), 
and  then  proceeds  as  follows :  — "It  is  evident  that  government 
ought  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  these  northern  districts,  and  in  extending  culture  more  equally 
into  their  interior.  To  possess  a  territory  of  12,000  square 
miles  of  land  capable  of  culture  and  yet  almost  totally  uncleared, 
is  of  itself  an  immense  loss  to  the  state.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  the  crown  itself  is  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
forests,  to  an  extent,  namely,  of  more  than  10,000  square  miles, 
of  which  more  than  nine-tenths  is  merely  nominal  property. 
Here  there  have  existed  for  centuries  trees  which  grow,  fade, 
and  die,  and  are  replaced  by  a  new  generation  destined  to  die  in 
their  turn,  untouched  by  man's  hand,  and  useless  to  his  wants. 
Of  what  immense  advantage  would  it  not  be  for  Kussia,  were 
this  boundless  territory  to  be  peopled  with  the  6  or  8  millions  of 
laborious  and  industrious  inhabitants  who  might  unquestionably 
find  there  the  means  of  subsistence!  Experience  teaches  us 
that  in  the  temperate  countries  of  the  north  the  populations  are 
exceedingly  robust;  and  the  North  Russian  is  already  distin- 
guished from  the  other  races  of  the  empire  by  his  stronger  con- 
stitution. 
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**  The  timber  with  which  these  countries  are  covered  pos- 
sesses a  value  not  turned  to  account  hitherto,  but  greater  in 
amount  than  all  the  gold-washings  of  Siberia.  Assuming  that 
there  exist  on  an  average  no  more  than  300  trees  per  dessiatine, 
representing  on  the  spot  a  value  of  only  100  roubles,  (in  Ger- 
many a  dessiatine  of  such  fine  larch  as  I  have  seen  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Wologda  would  be  worth  from  2,000  to  3,000  silver 
roubles),  that  would  give  to  the  whole  crown  forests  in  this 
district  a  value  of  5,555  millions  of  silver  roubles, — a  capital  of 
which  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  draw  the  interest. 
The  actual  population  of  these  northern  countries  remains  con- 
centrated, along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  within  a  very  narrow 
circle ;  and  for  centuries  it  has  made  no  advances  into  the  inte- 
rior. As  early  as  the  times  of  the  republic  of  Nowgorod  we 
find  a  Russian  population  wherever  it  exists  at  present ;  nothing, 
at  least,  beyond  the  banks  of  a  few  small  rivers  seem  to  have 
been  peopled  more  recently.  The  population  has  no  doubt 
augmented;  it  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  compact  in  those  parts 
which  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  effective  culture ;  but  it 
has  not  conquered  a  greater  extent  of  territory.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  narrow  limits  which  lie  along  the  rivers,  never 
penetrate  into  the  forests  further  than  from  10  to  15  versts,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  wood  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  small  vessels.  These  are  floated  down  the  rivers  in  spring 
when  the  waters  are  high,  and  the  greater  part  are  conveyed  to 
ArchangeL  Pitch  and  tar  are  also  manufactured.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  way  nothing  beyond  a  mere  stripe  of  the  forests  is 
turned  to  account.  The  axe  never  reaches  their  interior,  and 
only  a  few  isolated  huntsmen  have  occasionally  penetrated  their 
gloomy  recesses. 

"  Whence,  then,  does  it  proceed  that  the  present  population, 
yearly  on  the  increase  as  it  is,  does  not  advance  further  into  the 
interior  of  the  forests  ?  The  answer  is  simple  :  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  such  a  step  holds  out  but  little  prospect  of 
reward  to  private  enterprise.  An  individual  attempts  nothing 
from  which  he  does  not  expect  real  and  immediate  advantage. 
This  axiom  is  of  application  in  every  country,  but  in  none  so 
thoroughly  as  in  Russia." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  project  is  mistaken 
with  regard  as  well  to  the  facility  of  its  immediate  execution,  as 
to  the  importance  of  its  prospective  advantages  in  a  material  and 
financial  point  of  view ;  still  we  by  no  means  consider  the  idea 
as  void  of  practical  utility ;  and,  as  a  question  of  the  future,  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  consideration. 

M.  Haxthausen  communicated  his  project,  at  the  time,  to  a 
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Kussian  statesman,  and  gives  us  (vol.  ii.  p.  128.)  an  extract  from 
the  answer  which  he  received  in  consequence. 

Independently  of  the  financial  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  statesman,  prevent  government  at  present  from  thinking 
of  the  colonisation  of  these  impenetrable  forests,  some  doubts* 
might  be  raised  as  to  the  immediate  opportuneness  of  the  measure, 
in  respect  the  crown  still  possesses  in  its  vast  domains  millions 
of  dcssiatines  of  unoccupied  land  (poustoporqjnnvie)  requiring 
hands  for  its  culture ;  still,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  under- 
take by  degrees  the  working  of  these  forests,  which  represent  at 
this  moment  a  dead  capital  of  very  large  amount ;  and  nothing 
could  better  pave  the  way  for  this,  than  a  gradual  colonisation 
appropriate  to  local  circiunstances ;  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  the  plan  of  colonisation  proposed  by  M.  Haxthausen,  "  a  plan 
so  vast  would  infallibly  miscarry  in  face  of  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  climate,  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  supplies  of  food,  the  mor- 
bific exhalations  of  the  tarns  and  marshes, — destructive  causes 
which  woiJd  infallibly  carry  off  two-thirds  of  the  pioneers.  But 
further,  the  colonisation  itself  would  require  to  be  compulsory. 
Now,  M.  Haxthausen  has  had  too  good  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
preciating the  spirit  of  the  Russian  government, — its  paternal 
spirit,  whatever  its  detractors  may  say  of  it — not  to  be  aware  of 
its  necessary  repugnance  to  any  measure  of  this  kind ;  never — 
I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  facts  —  has  this  so  much  decried 
government  dreamed  of  establishing  new  colonies  by  compulsion. 
Moreover,  the  soil,  under  that  degree  of  latitude,  is  very  far 
from  being  so  fertile  as  M.  Haxthausen  supposes.  Agriculture 
is  there  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  any  returns  to  be  antici- 
pated from  that  source  woiJd  be  far  from  compensating,  with 
the  rapidity  which  he  assumes,  the  inunense  cost  of  the  colonis- 
mg. 

Undoubtedly,  in  these  huge  forests,  there  must  be  marshy  and 
insalubrious  districts,  as  well  as  districts  in  which  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  very  slender ;  but  we  think  M.  Haxthausen  is  correct 
in  his  observation,  that  on  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles  there 
must  also  be  districts  which  are  at  once  healthy  and  fertile.  In 
northern  climates,  moreover,  marshy  districts  do  not  exert  such 
a  pernicious  influence  on  health  as  they  do  in  warm  latitudes, 
where  their  emanations  are  more  intense  and  deleterious.  The 
severity  of  the  northern  climate  not  being  a  cause  of  insalubrity 
in  itself,  the  main  thing  required  would  be  to  make  a  good 
selection  of  districts  at  once  healthy  and  fertile.  M.  Haxthau- 
sen is  of  opinion  that  both  these  conditions  are  satisfied  in  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  extending  into  the  interior  of  the 
forests  from  either  bank  of  the  Soukhona ;  but  he  recognises 
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the  necessity  of  preceding  the  execution  of  his  plan  by  a  general 
exploration  of  the  district,  to  be  executed  by  well  trained  forest 
officials.     The  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  does  not  seem  in- 
surmountable, since  the  colonisation  would  necessarily  commence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  districts  already  inhabited,  and  would 
not  be  extended  until  communications  betAvixt  the  colony  and 
these  districts  were  fully  established ;  whilst  the  culture  of  the 
soil  conceded  to  the  colonists  would  also  furnish  subsistence  to 
some  extent.     As  to  the  proposal  for  employing  compulsion, 
M.  Haxthausen  does  not  regard  that  expedient  as  a  sine  qud 
nan  ;  he  is  of  opinion  that,  on  an  appeal  from  the  government,  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  would  present  themselves  from 
amongst  the  discharged  soldiers ;  and  he  cites  the  success  of  the 
military  colonies  already  existing,  some  of  them  dating  from  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     But  all  these  colonies  were  established 
in  regions  much  more  accessible  to  culture,  and  enjoying   a 
climate  much  more  temperate,  than  that  of  those  northern  lati- 
tudes.    So  long  as  there  remain  vast  regions  to  be  peopled  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  provinces,  it  will  always  be  easier  to 
attract  voluntary  settlers  in  these  directions,  than  to  induce  po- 
pulations to  emigrate  into  the  forests  of  the  north.     The  plan 
sketched  by  M.  Haxthausen  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  without  granting  to  the  colonists  great  en- 
couragements and  considerable  subsidies;  and  it  would  entail 
upon  the  state  expenses  greatly  exceeding  the  author's  estimate. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  might 
largely  compensate  the  expense,  and  that  a  colonisation  which 
should  diffuse  culture  over  those  regions,  and  enable  us  to  work 
the  virgin  forests  which  represent  a  property  now  utterly  un- 
productive, would  be  an  invaluable  conquest  for  the  develop- 
ment of  national  wealth  ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  distant  future  that 
its  fruits  coifld  ripen,  and  in  Kussia  there  is  still  so  much  to  be 
done  for  posterity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  in  hand  with 
everything  at  once.     Government,  however  omnipotent  in  its 
means  of  action,  must  for  the  moment  confine  its  activity  and 
financial  resources  to  those  improvements  of  which  the  want  is 
more  sensibly  felt,  and  from  which  it  may  expect  more  prompt 
and  immediate  results. 

In  regard  to  colonisation,  there  are  two  facts  demonstrated 
by  experience  which  never  ought  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Small 
colonies  always  remain  in  a  precarious  state  of  isolation, 
and  their  influence  on  the  weal  of  the  surrounding  districts  is 
very  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  colonies  undertaken  on  a 
large  scale,  from  which  alone  important  results  can  be  expected, 
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never  do  succeed,  except  the  colonists  carry  along  with  them 
some  common  bond^  —  a  certfdn  homogeneity  of  manners,  which 
establishes  amongst  them  a  community  of  interests,  and  thus 
favours  the  establishment  of  a  strong  commimal  organisation. 
Many  beautifully  arranged  enterprises  have  failed  just  for  want 
of  such  a  community  of  interest  and  such  a  corporation  spirit. 
We  might  cite,  for  example,  the  pauper  colonies  attempted  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  have  proved  a  failure,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  undertaking  was  projected  by  men  who  had  made 
the  subject  their  special  study,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  parties  who  devoted  themselves  with  ardour  to  their  task. 
Now,  as  a  substitute  for  this  corporation  spu-it,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  Russia 'but  military  organisation.  This  M.  Haxt- 
hausen  appears  to  have  perfectly  comprehended ;  for  his  whole 
plan  is  based  upon  the  enrolment  of  soldiers  whose  period  of 
service  has  expired ;  and  he  justifies  it  by  the  example  of  mili- 
tary colonies  already  existing.  But  the  organisation  of  these 
colonies  was  guided  by  a  double  aim, — a  military  and  an  agri- 
cultural. The  union  of  these  two  objects  at  once  helped  to 
compensate  the  cost  of  their  establishment,  and  to  facilitate  their 
administration ;  an  administration,  be  it  observed,  entirely  mili- 
tary, and  little  applicable,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  colonisation  of 
forest  lands  in  the  north  of  the  empire. 

For  the  rest,  we  agree  with  M.  Haxthausen,  that,  entirely  to 
abandon  the  care  of  the  cultivation  of  these  countries  to  the 
hand  of  time  and  the  stimulus  of  those  private  interests  which 
may  be  developed  with  the  progress  of  population,  would  be  to 
renounce  for  ever  the  hope  of  an  important  result  A  strong 
impulse  and  large  encouragement  on  the  part  of  Government 
would  here  be  so  much  the  more  indispensable,  because  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  belong  to  the  State. 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  popiJation  of  European  Russia  for 
1851,  by  provinces  and  governments,  including  Finland  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  founded  on  information  collected  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  the  last  census.  We 
must,  however,  observe,  that  the  limits  of  the  governments  of 
Orenburg,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  and  Astrakhan  having  been 
changed  m  consequence  of  the  creation  of  a  new  government, 
namely,  that  of  Samara,  and  the  extent  of  their  present  super- 
ficies not  being  yet  determined  with  precision,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  take,  for  all  these  governments,  the  statistical  data  of 
the  year  1850  according  to  the  old  limits : — 
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1.  Kingdom  of  Poland      .        - 

4,852,000 

2,294 

a,iii 

a.  Orenburg  •           .        -        . 

130.000 

6,773 

3.  Wiatkn       .        -        -        . 

929,000 

2,500 

772 

4.  Perm 

879,000 

6.073 

309 

5.  Snrntow      -        .        .        - 

861.000 

3,525 

528 

6.  Koursfc       -        -        ,        - 

728.000 

818 

3,11  a 

7.  Kiew 

701,000 

914 

1,861 

8.  Tambow     ...        - 

685,000 

i,aoa 

1,402 

9.  WoronSjo   -        -        .        . 

669,000 

1,209 

I.3S0 

10.  Follawa       .         -         -         - 

665,000 

897 

1,856 

11.  PodoUa       -        -        ,        . 

596,000 

774 

3.062 

12.  Grand  Diichj  of  Finlftiid      - 

554.000 

6.873 

226 

13.  Moscow      -        .        .        . 

526,000 

589 

3,591 

U.  Wolbynifl   -        -        -        - 

495,000 

1.295 

1.154 

15.  Twer 

411,000 

1.223 

1.1  S4 

16.  Orel 

408,000 

859 

392.000 

1,000 

1)393 

18.  Kojaa         -        -        -        - 

390.000 

1.128 

1.232 

19.  Kiaian        .        .        .        . 

^72.000 

766 

1.791 

ao.  SuDbtrifc     -        -         -        - 

203.000 

1.315 

21.  Khurkow    -        .        -        - 

184.000 

i,aoa 

22.  NiJDi-NowEorod  -        -        - 

175,000 

1,840 

23.  WlBdirair   -         .        -         - 

171.000 

862 

1.358 

24.  St  PewrsbBre      - 

145,000 

970 

1,180 

35.  Tonla          -        .        -        - 

115,000 

935 

2,009 

as.  Smolensk     .        .        -        - 

OS4.000 

1,013 

1,064 

27.  Penza          -        .        ,        - 

066,000 

690 

1,545 

28.  Kostroma    -        -        -        - 

047,000 

1,496 

7O0 

29.  StaiTopolf  -        .        .        - 

004,000 

2,650 

379 

30.  Ekftlhcrinoslaw    - 

'994,000 

1.206 

824 

31.  Minsk         .        .         .        . 

980.000 

1,622 

604 

32.  Kalongn      .... 

976,000 

57a 

1,703 

33.  Jnroslaw      -        .        .        - 

961,000 

660 

1,456 

34.  Kowno         .         .         .         - 

93S,000 

758 

1,234 

3S.   Kberspn       -         -         .         - 

910,000 

1,332 

36.  BeBSarabin  -        -        -        - 

902,000 

1,051 

37.  NowgorodJ 

890,000 

38.  Grodno       .        -        -        - 

870.000 

693 

1,255 

39.  Wologda     .... 

866,000 

6.967 

134 

40.  Livonia       -        -        ,        - 

836,000 

853 

980 

41.  MoliUow      .        .        .        - 

835,000 

885 

944 

42.  Wilna           .         ,         -         . 

819.000 

768 

1.066 

43.  Councryof  tbeDonCuBsackaS 

798,000 

a.943 

371 

44.  Wilebek      -        -        .        - 

733,000 

810 

45.  Fekow         .        -        -        - 

673.000 

809 

46.  Taurido       -        -        -        - 

665,000 

1.163 

672 

60,089,000 

77.344 

•  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  and  Orenbnrg  and  their  families, 
t  With  the  Tnoantainecm  and  CoEiacki  of  the  line,  according  U 
lecled  by  the  Ministry  of  War, 
±  With  the  colonised  niilitary  nnd  their  familiei. 
§  According  to  atatiatics  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 
a  a 
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Proyinces  and  OoveramenU,  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  absolute  popolation. 

Population  in  1851. 

Extent  in  geo- 

gr^hical  iq. 

miles. 

Number  of  inha- 
bitants per  geo- 
gnq>hical  square 
mile. 

Brought  forward 

47.  Conrland     .        •        •        • 

48.  Esthonia     .... 

49.  Olonetz        .        •        .«        . 

50.  Archangel  -        -        .        - 

51.  Astrakhan,  without  the  no- 

made  populations     - 

Total 

60,089,000 
530,000 
302^000 
278,500 
252,000 

207,000 

77,244 

496 

376 

2,784 

12,000 

2,860 

1,069 

803 

100 

21 

72 

61,658,500* 

95,760 

644      , 

We  perceive  from  this  table,  that,  next  to  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  governments  possessing  the  largest  absolute  popu- 
lation are  those  of  Orenburg,  Wiadfea,  Perm,  Saratow,  Koursk, 
Kiew,  Tambow,  Woronfeje,  Poltawa,  Podolia,  and  Moscow. 
Tliese  eleven  governments,  each  of  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  1^  millions,  embrace,  along  with  Fin- 
land and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  more  than  25  millions  of 
inhabitants,  or  five-twelfths  of  the  whole  population  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia. 

In  regard  to  density  of  population  the  provinces  and  govern- 
ments rank  in  the  following  order : 


Prorinces  and  Gorernments. 

1.  Moscow 

2.  Koursk 

3.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

4.  Podolia 

5.  Toula    - 


Inhsb.  per 
8q.  Mile. 

2,591 

2,112 

2,111 

2,062 

2,009 


ProTinoet  and  Goremments. 

6.  Kiew     - 

7.  Poltawa 

8.  Riazan  - 

9.  Kalouga 
10.  Orel      - 


Inhab.  pa* 
Sq.  Mile. 

1,861 
1,856 
1,791 
1,703 
1,639 


*  For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  here  subjoin  the  population  in  1850  of  the 
four  goYemments  of  Orenburg,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  and  Astrakhan,  as  given  above 
according  to  their  former  limits,  togetiicr  with  their  population  and  that  of  the 
government  of  Samara  in  1851,  according  to  the  new  limits. 


Orenburg  -  -  -  -  • 

Saratow     ..... 
Simbirsk    -  -  .  .  . 

Astrakhan  (without  the  nomade  populations) 
Samara      -  -  .  .  . 


In  1850. 

2,130,000 

1,860,800 

1,202,600 

207,800 

In  1851. 

1,520,800 
1,497,300 
1,061,900 
266,000 
1,341,000 

5,401,200 
rl851     . 

5,687,000 
5,401,200 

285,800 

This  figure  added  to  the  foregoing  table  (61,658,500  inhabitants)  gives  a  tot«  1 
population  in  1851  of  61,944,300  inhi^itants. 
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InhAb.  per 
Sq.  Afile. 

Provinces  and  Governments. 

Inhab.  per 
»q.  Mile. 

1,545 

32. 

Witebsk 

. 

- 

908 

1,456 

33. 

Pskow   - 

. 

- 

833 

1,402 

34. 

Ekath^rinoslaw 

- 

824 

1,392 

35. 

E8thonia 

- 

w 

803 

1,381 

36. 

Wiatka 

- 

- 

772 

1,358 

37. 

Kostroma 

m 

- 

700 

1,340 

38. 

Kherson 

- 

- 

690 

1,255 

39. 

Minsk    - 

m 

m 

604 

1,234 

40. 

Tauride 

. 

m 

572 

1,223 

41. 

Saratow 

• 

- 

528 

1,202 

42. 

Nowgorod 

- 

- 

402 

1,180 

43. 

Stavropol 

- 

m 

379 

1,154 

44. 

Orenburg 

- 

- 

314 

1,154 

45. 

Perm     - 

- 

- 

309 

1,069 

46. 

Country  of  Don  Cossacks 

271 

1,066 

47. 

Finland 

- 

- 

226 

1,064 

48. 

Wologda 

- 

- 

124 

1,049 

49. 

Olonetz 

• 

. 

100 

980 

50. 

Astrakhan 

- 

w 

72 

944 

51. 

Archangel 

- 

m 

21 

915 

ProTlncei  and.GoTemments. 

11.  Penza    - 

12.  Jaroslaw 

13.  Tainbow 

14.  Tschemigow 

15.  Woront'je 

16.  Wladimir 

17.  Nijni- Nowgorod 

18.  Grodno 

19.  Kowno  • 

20.  Kazan    • 

21.  Kharkow 

22.  St  Petersburg   - 

23.  Twer     - 

24.  Wolhynia 

25.  Courland 

26.  Wilna    - 

27.  Smolensk 

28.  Bessarabia 

29.  Livonia 

30.  Mohilcw 

31.  Simbirsk 


In  his  General  Political  Mannal  of  the  States  of  Europe 
M.  Schubert  asserts  that  those  countries  which  reckon  less  than 
1,000  inhabitants  to  the  geographical  square  mile  belong  to 
the  class  of  badly  peopled  countries,  and  that  those  only  can 
be  ranged  in  the  category  of  well-peopled  countries  which 
reckon  more  than  2,400  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  Bussia  would  contain  only  a  single 
government,  namely,  that  of  Moscow  (which  has  a  relative  po- 
pulation of  2,500),  that  could  be  ranked  amongst  the  well-peopled 
countries ;  twenty-seven  provinces  or  governments  would  be- 
long to  the  class  of  averagely,  and  twenty-three  to  tlie  class  of 
very  poorly,  peopled. 

M.  Koeppen  adopts  for  Kussia  the  following  classification: 
provinces  exceedingly  well  peopled y  those  which  reckon  more  than 
1,400  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  of  medium  population^ 
having  from  700  to  1,400  inhabitants  to  the  square  nule;  and 
weakly  peopled^  all  those  having  less  than  700  iidiabitantd  to  the 
square  mile.  Applying  this  classification  to  the  foregoing 
table,  there  would  be  thirteen  provinces  and  governments  in 
the  first,  twenty-four  in  the  second,  and  fourteen  in  the  third 
class. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  population  so  unequally 
distributed  as  it  is  in  Kussia.  It  varies  in  the  different  govern- 
ments, as  we  perceive,  from  21  to  2,591  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  123  ;  or,  if  we  lop  off 

from  the  scale  the  three  least  peopled  governments,  namely, 
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Astrakhan^  Olonetz,  and  Archangel,  there  still  remains,  be- 
tween the  two  extremities,  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  21.       ^ 

In  Austria,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1846,  the 
relative  population  varied  from  one  province  to  another,  from 
1,746  to  7,120  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  4 ;  in  Prussia,  from  1,926  to  5,500,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  3 ;  in  France,  the  minimum  population,  calcu- 
lated by  departments,  is  1,278,  and  the  maximum  (setting  aside 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  reckons,  including  the 
population  of  Paris,  128,111  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile) 
9,936,  which  gives  nearly  the  proportion  of  1  to  8. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  disproportion  betwixt 
the  i)opulation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  cannot  feil 
to  be  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  If  it  be  easy 
for  the  administration  of  a  government  like  Moscow,  Toida, 
Courland,  or  Esthonia,  to  intervene  promptly  with  its  authority 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  State  or  of  social  order  require, 
the  task  is  of  by  no  means  the  same  facility  in  such  a  govern- 
ment as  Archangel,  Wologda,  Perm,  or  Orenburg,  where  days, 
or,  during  the  season  of  bad  roads,  weeks  may  elapse,  before  a 
particular  fact  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  In  regard 
to  police,  this  inconvenience  is  partly  balanced  by  other  circum- 
stances. In  provinces  of  large  extent  and  small  population, 
manners  being  simpler  and  interests  less  complicated,  offences 
are  less  frequent,  and  there  are  less  frequent  calls  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  authorities  than  in  countries  where  the  population 
is  more  dense.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  as  regards  the 
administration  of  finance.  In  that  department,  the  difficulties 
arising  from  long  distances  are  felt  at  every  step ;  the  collection 
and  control  of  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  rendered  more 
difficult  and  costly,  and  the  taxes  themselves  are  less  productive. 
As  regards  the  development  of  their  resources,  too,  analogous 
inconveniences  are  found  from  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion and  interchange. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  cultivated 
soil  and  population  by  provinces  and  governments:  — 


CnLTIVATED  SOIL   AND  POPULATION. 


Te^lt  of  Cultivated  Land  and  FtipulatUm  by  Promncet  and 

GovernmenU. 


P.ov,n™  *»d  G<,.««.»y.. 

NumH 

rotdei- 

rmiiHtnt  laud 

ncior 

(AmngHl  In  Uie  Dnler  of  Ihfli  rdaUia 
»iciitarculti<u»Jliind.) 

*""-'«"■"■ 

'*"■               iJ^^ 

^1 

1.  Country  of  ihn  Don  Couaclu  - 

2.310,000 

798,000               2 

89 

a.  Minsk     .        -        -        .        . 

2,820,000 

980,000               2 

3.  Ticheraigow  .... 

3,191,000 

1,392,000              a 

29 

4.  Eowno  ..... 

2,060,900 

935.000               2 

20 

5.  Wilebsk          .... 

1,600,000 

733,000              3 

18 

6.  Simbirik         .        -        .        - 

2,500,000 

1,203,000               2 

7.  Mohllow         .... 

1,700,000 

835,000               2 

8,  Orenburg       .... 

4,115,000 

2,130,000               1 

93 

9.  Eakow 

1,300,000 

673.000               I 

93 

la  Siuolenjk       .... 

2,000,000 

1.084,000               1 

85 

11.  Woronejo       .        -        .        . 

3,007,000 

1,669,000               1 

la.  Toula 

2,000,000 

1,115.000               1 

79 

13.  Kliwkow        -        .        -        . 

2,100,000 

1,IB4.000               I 

77 

U.  Orel 

a.400,000 

1,408,000               1 

70 

15.  Grodno           .... 

1,470,000 

870.000               I 

69 

16.  Wittlka           .... 

a,973/)00 

1, 9  S  9,000               1 

54 

17.  WUdinur       .... 

1,800,000 

1,171,000               1 

54 

1,800,000 

1,175,000               1 

53 

19.  PodoKB           .... 

2,440,000 

1,598.000               1 

53 

20,  Koswiniii         -         .         -         . 

l,flOO,000 

1,047.000               1 

21.  Kherson          .... 

1,400,000 

919,000               1 

62 

22.  Kama             .... 

S.  100,000 

1,390,000               1 

51 

23.  Penza             .... 

1,600,000 

1.066,000               1 

2-1.  TamLow         -        .        -        . 

2,500,000 

1,685,000               1 

43 

25    Nowgorod      -        -        .        . 

1,300,000 

S90.0O0               1 

46 

26.  Koonk             .... 

9,503,000 

1,728,000               1 

45 

1,300,000 

902,000               1 

■2S.  Wilna 

1,170,000 

819,000               1 

29.  Wolhyni.        .... 

2,110,000 

1,495.000               1 

30.  Perm 

2,589,000 

1.879,000               1 

31.  Kiew 

2.353,000 

I,701,')00               1 

32.  SnnKoW           .... 

2.530,000 

l,S61,(HH)               1 

36 

33.  Kalonga         .... 

1,300,000 

976,000               1 

33 

34.  Oloncu           .... 

370,000 

278,500               1 

13 

35.  Kiaiau              .... 

1,800,000 

1.372,000               1 

31 

3li.  JurosUw         .... 

1.200,000 

961,000               I 

■25 

37,   EfcalhL-rinoBluw       - 

1.200,000 

994.000               1 

21 

38.  Poliflwa          .... 

2,000,000 

1.665.000               i 

20 

39.  Twer     -        .        -        .        . 

1,670,000 

1.411.000               1 

40.  Tanricio          .... 

750,000 

665,000               1 

41.  lUnedoni  of  Poland 

5,445,000 

4,852,000               1 

12 

42.  Conrland         .         .         .         - 

:496,0O0 

.■130,000              0 

43.  Wologda         .... 

800.000 

866.0011               0 

44.  Moscow-           .... 

1,300,000 

1,526,000               0 

86 

45.  Eathonia         .... 

240,000 

302,000               0 

79 

46.  Siavrojiol        .... 

750,000 

1.004,000               0 

75 

47.  ABlmkhan       .... 

150,000 

207,<IOO              0 

48,  Livonia            .... 

■415,000 

836,000              0 

43.  SLPetcrsbarft 

550,000 

1.145  000               1) 

50.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

620,000 

1.554.000              0 

13 

51.  ArchiuiBBl      .... 

80,000 

252,000               0- 

T«al    - 

89,677.000 

61,658.500               1 

45 
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We  perceive,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  majority  of 
the  governments  present  no  very  striking  inequalities  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  to  the  cipher  of  the  po- 
pulation. In  twenty-four  governments  it  exceeds  the  propor- 
tion of  one  dessiatine  without  attaining  that  of  two  dessiatines 
to  each  inhabitant.  There  are  but  seven  governments  in  which 
it  exceeds  the  proportion  of  two  dessiatines  to  an  inhabitant ; 
and  of  these  seven  there  are  two,  the  government  of  Minsk  and 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  in  which  it  nearly  reaches 
three  dessiatines.  In  the  ten  last  governments  in  the  table,  it 
falls  beneath  the  proportion  of  one  dessiatine  to  each  inha- 
bitant ;  and  of  these  ten  there  are  two,  namely,  the  government 
of  Archangel  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  in  which  there 
is  less  than  one-third  of  a  dessiatine  to  each  inhabitant.  Of  the 
same  ten,  there  are  six,  namely,  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
St  Petersburg,  Wologda,  Archangel,  Astrakhan,  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  do  not  produce  grain  enough 
for  their  own  consumption.  The  Baltic  provinces  provide  for 
their  own  wants  in  consequence  of  the  good  culture  of  the 
arable  lands ;  and  Livonia  even  exports  a  part  of  its  grain  in 
years  when  there  is  a  good  harvest.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst 
the  thirty-four  governments  which  have  more  than  one  des- 
siatine of  cultivated  land  to  each  inhabitant,  there  are  nine, 
namely,  Jaroslaw,  Kalouga,  Kostroma,  Nowgorod,  Olonetz, 
Pskow,  Twer,  Wilna,  and  Wladimir,  in  which,  either  from  the 
mediocrity  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  negligent  system  of  agri- 
culture, the  harvest  does  not  ordinarily  suffice  for  the  home 
consumption.  To  the  same  category  belong,  also,  the  govern- 
ments of  Minsk,  Mohilew,  and  Witcbsk,  which  yet  have  more 
than  two  dessiatines  of  cultivated  land  for  each  inhabitant; 
whilst  there  are  seven  having  less  than  a  dessiatine  and  a  half, 
namely,  Baew,  Koursk,  Tambow,  Poltawa,  Riazan,  Saratow, 
and  Wolhynia,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  their 
soil,  furnish  grain  in  considerable  quantities  both  to  the  other 
provinces  and  for  foreign  exportation. 

If,  in  reference  to  agricultural  statistics,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  numerical  relation  of  the  population  to  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  no  less 
important  for  a  general  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, of  industrial  activity,  and  of  national  wealth,  to  establish, 
were  it  but  approximately,  the  proportions  betwixt  the  rural 
and  urban  populations. 

The  statistics  of  our  towns  are  still  very  inexact  and  incom- 
plete, partly  from  the  carelessness  of  the  local  authorities, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  the  returns,  but  partly,  likewise, 
from  difficulties  inherent  in  this  branch  of  official   statistics. 
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These  difficulties  proceed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  mobility 
of  the  floating  population,  which  changes  frequently,  according 
to  the  season,  to  an  extent  seldom  found  in  any  other  country. 
To  cite  but  one  example.  In  the  town  of  Rybinsk,  which  in 
winter  does  not  reckon  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  inha- 
bitants at  the  utmost,  the  population,  during  the  navigation 
season,  is  frequently  more  tlian  decupled  by  the  affluence  of 
hands,  who  are  attracted  by  the  active  commerce  which  is  then 
carried  on.* 

In  the  large  towns,  the  frequent  changes  of  domicile,  and  the 
comings  and  goings  of  individuals  who  arrive  upon  business,  or 
for  service,  or  in  quest  of  work,  are  apt  to  occasion  mistakes, 
and  make  the  same  individuals  figure  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
population  lists.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  of  exactness 
and  continuous  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
avoid  errors  of  this  sort ;  whilst  our  municipal  functionaries  are 
still,  in  the  greater  number  of  towns,  but  little  versed  in  busi- 
ness of  the  sort ;  and  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  to  develope  their 
intelligence,  and  to  accustom  them  to  greater  order  and  exact- 
ness.!    Ill  the  present  condition  of  that  part  of  our  statistics,  it 

*  M  Haxthausen  asserts  that  the  population  of  Rybinsk  amounts  in  summer 
to  no  less  than  130,000;  but  this  number  we  regard  as  somewhat  exaggerated. 

f  Statistics  in  general,  as  an  administrative  science,  is  but  of  modem  date.  In 
no  country  did  its  improvement  commence  until  men's  eyes  become  opened  to  its 
importance  as  a  compass  without  which  the  financier,  the  administrator,  and  the 
statesman,  can  but  grope  their  way,  instead  of  boldly  steering.  It  is  only  within 
a  very  recent  period  that,  in  the  majority  of  states,  statistical  bureaux  have  been 
organised  upon  a  large  basis,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  means  for  collecting 
data  as  exact  as  possible  on  every  branch  of  social  economy.  If  we  compare  the 
Statistique  Agricole  de  la  France,  published  1840-41,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  or  the  annual 
publications  of  the  Administration  des  Douanes,  which  have  appeared  annually  since 
1840,  with  earlier  works  of  the  same  description,  or  if  we  compare  the  statistical 
works  of  Messieurs  Hofiinan  and  Dieterici  in  Prussia,  or  of  M.  Czocmig  in  Aus- 
tria, with  the  statistical  publications  which  appeared  twenty  or  thiity  years  ago, 
wo  will  at  once  perceive  the  immense  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  the  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  a 
multiplicity  of  details  formerly  utterly  disregarded. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  importance  attached  in  France  for  some  time  past  to 
statistical  works,  and  of  the  care  which  is  bestowed  on  their  preparation  and  veri- 
fication, it  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  the  report  presented  to  the  king  on  SOth 
May,  1840,  by  M  Gouin,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  Statistique  Agricole.  We  find,  amongst  other 
information,  that  more  than  100,000  individuals  contributed  to  the  collection  of  the 
materials  from  which  the  work  was  prepared. 

If,  in  this  branch  of  science,  we  have  remained  in  the  rear  of  other  countries, 
we  have  at  least  not  been  stationary.  In  every  new  publication  we  perceive 
marked  improvements,  better  typography,  better  arranged  system,  and  much  com- 
plementary matter  on  details  which  were  entirely  wanting  in  preceding  works: 
indeed,  when  we  take  into  view  the  prodigious  difficulties  which  are  presented  to 
works  of  this  nature  by  distance  alone,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of 
our  territories,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  our  recent  progress  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 
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18  only  with  the  qualification  "  errors  excepted "  that  we  can 
adopt  its  data  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  and  comparisons. 

According  to  the  Statistics  of  the  Towns,  published  in  1842 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  there  were,  in  1840,  in  European 
Russia,  including  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  733  towns,  of  which 

3  contained  npfwards  of  100,000  inhabitants: 

St  Petersburg     .  -  -  .    470,203 

Moscow  -----     349,068 
Warsaw  -----    140,471 

959,741 


5  upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants: 

Odessa    - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

60,055 

Riga        - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59,960 

Cronstadt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54,717 

Wilna      - 

• 

- 

m 

- 

54,499 

Toola      - 

m 

S0,00i 

0  inhabitai 

nts: 

51,735 

17  from  25,000  to  t 

Kiew 

- 

m 

- 

m 

47,424 

Astrakhan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45,938 

Worondje 

- 

. 

• 

- 

43,800 

Kischenew 

- 

- 

. 

- 

42,636 

Saratow  - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

42,237 

Kazan 

. 

- 

- 

- 

41,304 

Sevastopol 

m 

m 

- 

m 

41,155 

Berditschew 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35,592 

Kaloaga 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35,290 

Jaroslaw 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34,913 

Orel 

- 

- 

- 

m 

32,600 

Nijni-Nowgorod 

L 

- 

- 

- 

31,921 

Koursk    - 

m 

- 

m 

- 

30,469 

Kharkow 

- 

- 

- 

m 

29,395 

Nikolaiew 

m 

- 

- 

m 

28,664 

Eletz 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25,880 

Akennann 

- 

- 

- 

25,339 

280,966 


73  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants  -  1,044,924 
153         „         5,000  to  10,000  „  -     1,061,862 

286         „         2,000  to    5,000  „  -        955,512 

132         „         1,000  to    2,000  „  -        195,545 

56        „        mider  1,000  „  -  37,333 

8  of  which  nmnber  of  inhabitants  unknown 


614,557 


3,295,176 


733  •  with  a  population  of  -  -  5,150,440 

Adding  to  this  cipher  5  per  cent  for  the  increase  of  the 
population  from  1840  to  1852 1>  we  may  carry  the  present  total 
urban  population  to  5,400,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  an 
average  of  7,367  inhabitants  to  a  town. 

*  Besides  these,  there  are  reckoned  in  forty-seven  governments  of  European 
Rossia,  1252  small  towns  or  villages  called  Miestetschka  and  Possady, 

f  In  the  large  towns,  the  urban  population — being  recruited  not  only  by  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but  likewise  by  immigration  from  the  country — 
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On  distributing  the  733  towns  over  95,710  square  miles  of 
territory  (without  Nova-Zembla),  we  find  one  town  to  130 J 
square  miles.  In  Austria^  there  are  reckoned  776  towns :  the 
territorial  extent  of  that  empire  being  12,104  square  miles,  this 

fives  an  average  of  one  town  to  15f  square  miles.*  In 
^russia,  979  towns  to  an  extent  of  5080  square  miles  give  one 
town  to  5^  square  miles.  In  France,  M.  Schnitzler  reckons 
901  towns,  without  the  baurgs,  on  an  extent  of  9,616  square 
miles,  which  gives  one  town  to  10§  square  miles. 

Thus  the  relative  cipher  of  our  towns  to  territorial  extent  is 
to  that  of  France  as  1  to  12 ;  to  that  of  Prussia,  as  1  to  24 ; 
and  to  that  of  Austria,  as  1  to  8.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cipher  of  average  urban  population  is  higher  with  us.  In 
Austria  the  proportion  is  no  more  than  6,190  inhabitants /?er 
town;  in  Prussia,  it  is  4,730;  in  France,  7,256;  in  Russia, 
7,367. 

The  total  population  of  the  towns,  properly  so  called,  not  being 
separately  denoted  in  the  statistics  of  either  Austria  or  France, 
but  being  slumped  with  that  of  the  burghs,  which,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  we  have  thrown  out  of  the  account,  we  have 
determined  the  cipher  in  the  following  manner,  and  apprehend 
that  it  cannot  differ,  at  any  rate  very  widely,  from  the  reality. 

In  Austria  there  were  reckoned  in  1843,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  449  towns  of  more  than  2000  inhabitants, 
containing  at  that  period  a  population  of  3,915,800.  There 
remained,  therefore,  out  of  776  towns,  327  which  reckoned  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants.  Assuming  for  the  latter  an  average 
population  of  1,500,  which  gives  490,500  inhabitants  for  the 
whole,  and  adding  the  latter  cipher  to  the  preceding,  we  obtain 
for  the  population  of  the  whole  towns  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 

increases  sometimes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  1  per  cent,  per  annnm;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  small  towns  in  which  it  remains  stationary,  or 
even,  from  local  circumstances,  follows  a  decreasing  movement.  On  comparing 
the  urban  populations  of  a  large  number  of  governments,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  cannot  admit,  upon  the  whole,  a  larger  rate  of  increase  than  ^  per  cent,  which, 
for  the  period  from  1840  to  1852,  less  the  two  cholera  years,  gives  5  per  cent. 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  there  are  in  Austria  2,467  burghs  termed  MarkU 
flecken,  which  are  not  included  amongst  the  towns,  but  which  reckon  for  most  part 
considerably  above  1000  inhabitants.  The  largest  of  these  burghs  are  found  in 
Hungary,  where  some  of  them  reckon  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The  official 
statistics  of  1843  contain  all  the  burghs  counting  more  than  2,000  inhabitants:  of 
these  there  are  449  containing  a  population  of  2,147,600.  Of  this  number  there 
are  37  in  Hungary  and  4  in  Italy,  each  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000. 
In  six  of  these,  the  population  exceeds  20,000,  and  in  three  it  is  above  30,000. 
We  have  taken  none  of  the  burghs  into  our  comparison,  because  in  Russia  there 
are  likewise  small  burghs,  the  majority  containing  1000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
but  of  which  the  official  statistics  do  not  give  the  population.  Adding  the  burghs 
to  the  towns  there  would  be  in  Austria  one  town  or  burgh  to  eadi  3}  square 
miles. 
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in  1843^  the  number  of  4^406^300  inhabitants.  Adding  to  this, 
9  per  cent,  or  396,600  inhabitants  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation during  9  years,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
776  towns  would  amount  in  1852  to  4,802,900  souls,  which 
affords  to  each  town  an  average  population  of  6,190,* 

In  France  M.  Schnitzler  estimated  the  population  in  1846  of 
901  towns  together  with  476  burghs,  each  reckoning  more  than 
3,000  inhabitants,  at  eight  millions.  Adding  6  per  cent  for  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  6  years,  we  obtain  a  present 
total  of  8,480,000  inhabitants,  from  which  we  must  deduct 
1,900,000  for  476  burghs,  reckoning  at  an  average  4,000  in- 
habitants per  burgh.  This  leaves  for  901  towns  a  population 
of  6,580,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  an  average  of  7,303  in- 
habitants per  town. 

In  Prussia  there  were  reckoned  in  1843,  according  to  the 
official  census  (see  Dieterici's  Statistical  Tables,  published  in 
1843),  4,246,173  inhabitants  of  towns.  Adding  9  per  cent,  for 
the  increase  of  population  during  9  years,  we  obtain  for  the 
total  urban  population  of  1852  the  number  of  4,628,000  in- 
habitants, which,  distributed  over  979  towns,  gives  an  average 
population  for  each  town  of  4,727  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  results  of  the  foregoing 

statistics :  — 

Number  of  Towns.  sq.  mum. 

Prussia  -  -  979                                            on  an  area  of  5,080 

France  -  -  901  (with  the  burghs  1,377)             „  9,616 

Austria  -  -  776  (             „             3,242)             „  12,104 

Russia  -  -  733  (with  the  small  burghs  1,985)  „  95,710 

This  gives 

Sq.  M.  Sq.  M. 

In  Prussia  1  town  to     5^ 

„  France  1      »,  lOi  (with  the  burghs,  1  town  or  burgh  to  7  ) 

„  Austria  1       „  15*  (  „  1  „  3j) 

..  Russia   1       „        13o{  (with  the  small  burghs  1  town  orsmall  burgh  to  48  sq.  m.) 

Absolute  Cipher  of  urban  Population  in  1852. 

InhabiUnts.  InbabitanU. 

France      -  -     6,580,000  (with  the  burghs  8,480,000) 

Russia      -  -     5,400,000 

Austria    -  -    4,803,900  (with  the  burghs  9,400,000) 

Prussia    -  -    4,628,000 

Average  Population  of  a  Town. 

InhablUnU.  Inhabltanti. 

Russia         -  -     7,367 

France        -  -    7,303  (with  the  burghs  6,158  per  town  or  burgh) 

Austria        -  -     6,190  (  „  2,900  „  ) 

Prussia        -  -    4,641 

*  The  proportion  of  1  per  cent.,  which  we  hare  adopted  for  the  annual  increase 
of  the  urban  population  in  Germany  and  France,  is  founded  on  statistical  data  of 
the  preceding  periods. 
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Proportion  of  urban  Population  to  total  Number  of  Inhabitants. 

In  Prussia,  oat  of  100,000  inhabitants  there  belong  to  the  towns  27,587 
„  France  »,  »  «  17,728 

„  WW  (with  burghs)  22,991 

„  Austria  „  „  „  12,310 

„  „  n  (with  burghs)  24,282 

M  Russia  „  „  „  8,710 

In  Other  words  there  are 

In  Prussia,  for  100  inhabitants  of  towns,     262  inhabitants  of  country. 
„  France  „  „  464  „  „ 

„  Austria  ^  h  712  „  „ 

„  Russia  „  „  1,148  „  „ 

The  comparison  would  be  more  exact  if  we  knew  the  popu- 
lation of  the  burghs  in  Kussia ;  but  those  small  burghs^  termed 
with  us  Miestetschka  and  Possady^  are^  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  so  little  advanced  in  regard  either  to  material  condition  or 
to  commercial  and  industrial  movement,  that  we  can  scarcely 
assimilate  them  to  the  towns,  and  their  population  belongs  much 
more  to  the  agricultural  class  than  to  that  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

In  regard  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  urban  population  in  the  latter  country  is  merely  apparent; 
for  in  it  there  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  towns,  by  virtue  of 
the  organic  laws  of  1808  and  1831,  a  large  number  of  small 
burghs  which  do  not  possess  all  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
well-constituted  municipal  organisation ;  whilst  in  Austria  there 
are,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  a  number  of 
wealthy  and  populous  burghs  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  which  might  therefore  be  properly  reckoned  in 
with  the  urban  population,  which  have  not  been  included  amongst 
the  towns. 

Taking  the  above  nimibers  as  they  result  from  the  official 
statistics,  we  perceive  that  the  relative  cipher  of  our  urban 
population  rises  only  to  a  third  of  that  of  Prussia,  that  it 
amounts  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  Austria,  and  that  it  exceeds 
the  half  of  that  of  France :  adding  the  burghs  to  the  urban 
population  of  Austria,  there  would  be  an  urban  population  in 
that  country  exceeding  ours  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  3.  All 
this  proves  that  municipal  life  is  still  very  little  developed  in 
our  country :  agricultural  interests  will  there  prevail  over  all 
others  to  the  end  of  the  chapter :  this  is  inherent  in  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  our  welfare,  in  our  geographical  situation, 
and  in  other  causes  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  advert. 

On  comparing  the  importance  of  the  towns  in  regard  to 
population,  we  obtain  the  following  results :  — 
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Towns  of  more  than  100,000  Inhabitants. 

InhmbiUnt*. 
In  Hnssia,  three:  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw^  reckoning 

together  (1850)  a  popalation  of         -  -  -  -1,055,000* 

In  Austria,  five :  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Pesth  with  Buda,  and 

Prague,  with  a  population  of  ...  -     952,000 

In  Prussia,  two:  Berlin  and  Breslau,  with  a  population  of  -     455,600 

Towns  of  between  50,000  and  100,000  Inhabitants. 

In  Russia,  five:  Odessa,  Riga,  Wihia,  Cronstadt,  and  Toula,  with  281,000 
*  In  Austria,  five:  Leopol,  lYieste,  Debretzin,  Padua,  and  Verona, 

with -  -     299,000 

In  Prussia,  four:  Cologne,  Eoenigsberg,  Dantzig,and  Magdeburg, 

with  ..-..--      305,000 

Towns  of  between  25,000  and  50,000  Inhabitants. 

In  Russia,  17,  with  a  population  of  ....     614,000 

In  Austria,  14  „  ....     483,000 

In  Prussia,  10  „  ....     372,000 

Towns  of  between  10,000  and  25,000  Inhabitants. 

In  Russia,  73,  with  a  population  of  •  -  -  -  1,086,000 

In  Austria,  53  „  ....     840,000 

In  Prussia,  42  „  .  -  -  .     653,000 

Towns  of  between  5,000  and  10,000  Inhabitants. 

In  Russia,  153,  with  a  population  of         -  -  -  «  1,104,000 

In  Austria,  95  „  ....      690,000 

In  Prussia,  106  „  ....     792,000 

Towns  of  between  2,000  and  5,000  Inhabitants. 

In  Russia,  286,  with  a  population  of        -  -  -  -      993,000 

In  Austria,  277  „  ....     924,000 

In  Prussia,  425  „  ....  1,395,000 

Towns  of  less  tlian  2,000  Inluxbitants. 

In  Russia,  188,  with  a  population  of        -  •  -  -     242,000 

In  Austria,  324  „  ....     521,000 

In  Prussia,  290  „  ....      568,000 

Thus  Austria  possesses  two  more  towns  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000  inhabitants  than  Bussia  possesses ;  but  the 
joint  population  of  our  three  largest  towns  exceeds  by  103,000, 
or  more  than  10  per  cent.,  that  of  the  five  largest  towns  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 

The  population  of  the  two  Prussian  towns  of  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  attains  only  two-fifths  or  thereby  of  that 
of  our  three  largest  towns. 

♦  For  the  three  capitals,  where  population  makes  very  rapid  progress,  we  have 
added  10  per  cent,  to  the  cipher  of  the  population  of  1840;  hut  for  the  whole 
other  towns  we  have  adopted,  for  the  reason  given  in  note  f,  p.  90.,  a 
supplement  of  only  4  per  cent  for  the  increase  during  the  decennial  period  1 840 
to  1850.  For  the  urban  population  of  other  countries  we  add  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  the  latest  official  returns  to  which  we  have  access. 
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We  have  the  same  number  of  towns  as  Austria  has  contain- 
ing a  population  of  between  50,000  and  100,000,  with  a  nearly- 
similar  amount  of  population.  Prussia  has  one  fewer  of  towns 
belon^g  to  this  class,  but  their  average  population  is  higher 
by  35  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  is  greatly  in 
our  favour  in  regard  to  towns  of  the  third  and  fourth  rank ;  and 
it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  towns  of  between  10,000  and 
25,000  inhabitants.  Our  towns  of  that  class  exceed  in  number 
by  two-fifths  those  of  Austria,  and  by  three-fourths  those  of 
Prussia ;  their  population  exceeds  by  246,000,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent  that  of  the  Austrian,  and  by  433,000,  or  66  per  cent,  that 
of  the  Prussian. 

Our  towns  of  medium  population,  those  of  from  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants,  exceed  in  number  by  about  two-thirds  those 
of  Austria,  and  by  one-half  those  of  Prussia ;  for  the  total  cipher 
of  the  population,  they  exceed  by  414,000  inhabitants,  or  by 
60  per  cent,  those  of  Austria,  and  by  312,000,  or  39  per  cent 
those  of  Prussia.  For  towns  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants 
we  are,  with  a  slight  difference  in  our  favour,  nearly  on  the 
level  of  Austria;  but  we  are  greatly  inferior  to  Prussia  in 
regard  as  well  to  the  number  of  towns  as  to  the  total  cipher  of 
their  population.  In  regard  to  the  small  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  the  difference  of  both  Austria  and  Prussia  is 
still  greater.  These  little  nuclei  of  industry  and  retail  com- 
merce are  still  much  less  numerous  with  us  than  in  either  of 
the  two  other  countries. 

From  the  annexed  table  of  the  urban  population  in  1851,  by 
provinces  and  governments,  we  perceive  that  the  two  govern- 
ments of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  contain  1,465,500  inhabitants  of  towns,  or  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  urban  population  of  all  European  Russia :  this  is 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  three  capitals  are 
situated  within  these  districts. 

On  examining  the  column  which  indicates  the  proportion 
between  tlie  number  of  towns  and  the  extent  of  territory,  we 
find  sixteen  governments  in  which  there  is  not  a  town  to  100 
square  miles  of  surface :  of  this  number  there  are  two,  namely, 
the  government  of  Archangel  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  where  there  is  not  a  town  to  1000  square  miles  of 
surface.  In  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  there  is  but  one 
town  to  715  square  miles;  in  that  of  Wologda  one  to  536;  in 
that  of  Olonetz  one  to  398 ;  in  that  of  Stavropol,  one  to  373  ; 
and  in  that  of  Perm,  one  to  370.  The  governments  in  which 
the  relative  nmnber  of  towns  is  greatest,  that  is,  where  we 
reckon  one  town  to  less  than  50  square  miles,  are  seven  in 
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'^i:^.r^xv^z 

ii?s- 

£&,»-. 

ToUl  Pmu- 
liUunlDlfe], 

II 

Am  In 

S° 

pulutoD. 

^^' 

1.  St.  Pclctaburg      - 

13 

593.000 

1,145.000 

51-7 

970 

75 

lind         -         ■ 

85 

480,000 

4,S52.O0O 

9-9 

2,294 

27 

3.  Moscow      - 

39.1,500 

1.526.000 

589 

4.  Kbcrson      - 

217,700 

919,000 

23-7 

1,332 

HI 

5.  Saralmo*    - 

182,000 

1,861.000 

9'8 

3,525 

252 

r,.  Kipw 

I66,B0O 

1.701,000 

761 

7.   IfcEUTibia-         - 

146.600 

902.000 

858 

7l5 

a,  Kharkow    - 

135,400 

1.184,000 

11-4 

985 

61 

9.  Orel  - 

129,600 

1.408,000 

9'J 

71 

10.  Konrsk       ■ 

115,800 

1.728,000 

6-7 

11.  Tuurida      -        - 

114.200 

665,000 

17-2 

1.163 

77 

12.  TsrabQW    - 

111,100 

1,685,000 

6-6 

1,202 

lOO 

l:l.  Puliawa      - 

107,000 

1.665,000 

6-4 

53 

U.  Simbir.k      ■         - 

105,800 

1,20.3,000 

8-8 

1,315 

101 

15.  Wolhyiiift  - 

105JI0O 

1,495,000 

7- 

1.295 

108 

in  Tschcrnigow 

100,300 

1,392,000 

7-2 

1,000 

53 

17.  Livonia       - 

95,8011 

836.000 

U* 

71 

IB.  Kalouga      -        - 

9.1.8  Otl 

976,000 

9-6 

41 

19.  Toiila 

91.200 

1,115,000 

8'2 

555 

30.  F.huthi'riaoslan   - 

87.400 

994,000 

8-8 

1.206 

9.1 

21.  Twer           -        - 

86,400 

1,411.000 

6-1 

1.223 

94 

as.  pocioiifl     - 

85.400 

1.596,000 

S5 

•2X  Woronijc   - 

83.450 

1,669.000 

1.209 

93 

^4.  Grodno       - 

83,300 

870,000 

9 '6 

693 

27j 

25.  Grnnil   Duchy  of 

Finlfind  - 

fil..500 

1.554,000 

ba 

6.873 

20? 

26.  Jaroslaw    -       - 

79,200 

961.000 

8-a 

660 

60 

27.  Kiiian         -         - 

78,900 

I..19O.(H10 

5-7 

1.128 

28.  Riaian 

77.300 

1.372.000 

5-6 

766 

64 

29.  IV-nza 

76,000 

1.066.000 

71 

53 

.lU.  Wilna 

75.500 

819,000 

768 

85 

.31.  NiJDi-N'owgorod  - 

74,300 

1,175,000 

6-3 

.12.  Wiifh^k      - 

74.100 

73;I.OOO 

10-1 

810 

6T 

-la.  Wlmlimir   - 

70,400 

1.171,000 

0- 

862 

31.  Mioib         -        - 

980,1100 

1,622 

147 

,15.  OiurlMd    - 

64,200 

530.000 

496 

45 

ae.  Pom. 

62,100 

1,879.000 

3-3 

6.073 

370 

37.  Ore»hurg    -        ■ 

S8,.10O 

a.  I. 10.000 

2'7 

6,773 

398 

38.  Sniol.-nhk    - 

S4.50O 

1,084,000 

5- 

1,019 

8S 

39.  Mohilew      -         - 
Carried  fom-nril 

51,900 

835.000 

6-2 

885 

''* 

623 

4,0r!,MO 

52.477,000 

57.404 

'  For  goTcmmonts  printed  in  Italics,  mc  Note  *  p.  84,  Mid  corresponding  portioi 
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1    i 
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4,977,550 

52,477,000 

57.404 

51,700* 

207,000 

2,860 

715 

47,700 

935,000 

76 

48.  WUlka       - 

13 

43,SO0 

1,939,000 

3-3 

3,500 

193 

7 

43.200 

1,004,000 

4'3' 

2,650 

373 

U.  Pakow        -        - 

11 

43,200 

673,000 

6-3 

809 

73i 

«.  Kostroma   - 

20 

4 1,200 

1,047,000 

1,496 

75 

46.  Wologda    -         - 

I3t 

40,700 

866,000 

4'7 

6,967 

536 

11 

32,500 

890.000 

3-7 

2,213 

201 

4a.  Ealhonia     - 

5 

38,400 

302,000 

9-4 

376 

75 

49.  Archangel  - 

B 

27,200 

252,000 

10-8 

13,000 

1.500 

50.  Conntrr    of    the 

20,000 

798.000 

2-5 

2.943 

3,943 

Don  Cosaacka  . 

SI.  OloneU 

Total      - 

7 

16,900 

278,500 

61 

2.784 

[398 

T33 

5,413,150 

61,658,500 

8-7 

95,760 

IMi 

number,  oamely,  the  kiDgdom  of  Poland,  the  governments  of 
Moscow,  Grodno,  Koursk,  Toula,  Kalouga,  aad  Conrland. 

In  regard  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  the  govemmenta 
arrange  themBelvea  in  the  following  order :  — 

To  1,000  Inhabitants  of  the  entire  Population. 


1.  St.  Petersbnrg 

2.  MoKow 

3.  Kherson  { 

4.  Tanride 

5.  B«Bsaiabia 

6.  Astrakhan  §  - 

7.  Couriand 
B.  Ehufcow 


9.  Livonia 

10.  Archangel 

11.  Witebak 

13.  Kingdom  of  Poland   - 

13.  Soratow 

14.  Kiew 

15.  Kolonga 

16.  Grodno 


*  Wiflioitt  the  notnade  popola^oiu.  Wo  mnat  alao  obierve  that  the  ttrbaii 
population  ia  stated  too  high  in  the  olScial  natittics  of  1B50.  According  to  ]a*t 
cennu,  the  total  population  of  tbi«  gorenunent  within  its  new  limits  amotmied  to 
368,000  inhabitants,  of  which  37,300  were  mhabitant»  of  towns,  whicii  doei  not 
give  a  proportion  of  14  per  cent. 

t  For  this  jgovenunent  we  do  not  possess  complete  data  toe  1851.  and  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  take  the  urban  population  from  the  statisdo  of  the  towns 
pablisbed  in  1842,  adding  fbr  increase  since  that  period. 

t  This  government  owee  it*  bi^  relative  cipher  to  the  increase  of  Odessa. 
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Inhab.  of 

Inhab.  of 

Towns. 

Towni. 

-     94 

85.  Olonetz 

- 

- 

-       61 

-     92 

36.  Wladimir 

. 

- 

-     60 

.     92 

37.  Kazan 

m 

- 

-     67 

-     88 

38.  Biazan 

m 

• 

-     56 

-     88 

39.  Podolia 

- 

- 

-     54 

-     82 

40.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

-     53 

-     82 

41.  Kowno 

• 

• 

-     51 

.     72 

42.  Woron^je 

- 

- 

-     50 

-     71 

43.  Smolensk 

• 

- 

-     60 

-     71 

44.  Wologda 

- 

- 

-     47 

-     70 

45.  StaTVopol 

- 

- 

-     43 

-     67 

46.  Kostroma 

•• 

- 

-     39 

-     66 

47.  Nowgorod 

- 

- 

-     37 

-     64 

48.  Perm 

. 

• 

-     33 

-     63 

49.  Orenburg 

- 

- 

-     27 

-     63 

50.  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks      25 

-     62 

61.  Wiatka 

- 

- 

-     28 

-     61 

17.  Esthonia 

18.  Orel  - 

19.  Wilna 

20.  Simbirsk 

21.  Ekath^rinoslaw 

22.  Toula 

23.  Taroslaw 

24.  Tschemigow  - 

25.  Penza 

26.  Minsk 

27.  Wolhynia 

28.  Koursk 

29.  Tambow 

30.  Poltawa 

31.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

32.  Pskow 

33.  MohUew 
84.  Twer- 

According  to  this  table,  there  are  only  eleven  governments  in 
which  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  exceeds  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  population ;  of  this  number,  the  government 
of  St  Petersburg  presents,  in  consequence  of  the  capital  being 
included  in  it,  the  very  large  proportion  of  517  inhabitants  of 
towns  to  1,000  of  the  entire  population.  In  thirty-two  govern- 
ments, the  proportion  of  urban  population  runs  between  5  and 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  eight  it  is  below  5  per  cent. ;  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  in  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and 
Wiatka,  it  does  not  reach  even  3  per  cent. 

On  comparing  the  male  and  female  populations  of  the  towns, 
we  find  that  the  former  commonly  exceeds  the  latter,  sometimes 
— especially  in  towns  of  the  first  and  second  class — by  a  very 
considerable  proportion,  as,  for  example,  by  30  to  50  per  cent. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  there  were  reckoned  in  1851,  396,000  male 
individuals  out  of  a  population  of  592,000,  which  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  67  males  to  33  females ;  at  Moscow,  out  of  393,500 
inhabitants,  241,300,  or  more  than  61  per  cent.,  belonged  to  the 
male  sex.  M.  Haxthausen  cites,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
these  contrasts,  the  town  of  Rybinsk,  of  which  the  total  popu- 
lation amounts  in  summer,  according  to  him,  to  130,000  inha- 
bitants, whilst  the  number  of  females  does  not  exceed  2,500. 
These  proportions  betwixt  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  present 
an  anomaly  nowhere  else  met  with.  In  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  precisely  in  towns  of  the  first  and  second  class  that 
the  female  population  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  male.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  other  countries  many  females 
from  the  country  go  to  the  towns  in  quest  of  work  or  service, 
whilst  in  Russia  it  is  chiefly  the  male  population  that  moves 
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about,  whilst  the  country  female  population  remains  at  home.  * 
According  to  returns  coUected  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1850,  there  were  in  European  Bussia  twenty  go- 
vernments, namely,  Courland,  Jaroslaw,  Kharkow,  Kowno, 
Kostroma,  Livonia,  Mohilew,  Nowgorod,  Orel,  Orenburg, 
Penza,  Pskow,  Simbirsk,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  Tschemigow, 
Twer,  Wiatka,  Wilna,  and  Wladimir,  in  which  the  female  po- 
pulation of  the  towns  exceeded  the  male  population.  In  several 
of  these  governments,  and  especially  in  diose  which  border  on 
the  governments  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  the  higher 
number  of  the  female  population  is  explained  by  the  emigration 
of  the  men  to  the  two  capitals. 

Taking  the  entire  population  of  the  Russian  towns  according 
to  the  official  statistics  of  1850,  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  the  number  of  the  male  population  then  ex- 
ceeded the  female  by  354,300  individuals,  or  17  per  centf 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  ex- 
ceeds by  nearly  4  per  cent,  the  male  jxopulation  of  the  towns, 
and  in  tihe  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  the  urban  population  pre- 
sents an  excess  of  females  of  about  17  per  cent. 

The  classification  of  our  towns  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  population,  and  the  numerical  comparisons  which  we  have 
exhibited  betwixt  them  and  those  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, do  not  show  to  our  disadvantage,  if  we  take  the  absolute 
cipher  of  their  number,  and  of  their  population,  that  is,  if  we 
leave  out  of  view  the  extent  of  our  total  territory,  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  entire  population.  But  with  us  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  towns  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber 
of  their  inhabitants.  This  is  often  seen  in  their  exterior.  The 
larger  number  of  our  towns,  even  of  those  whose  population  is 
most  considerable,  are  badly  built;  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood;  frequently  it  is  only  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  that  are  constructed  of  stone  or  brick ;  the  streets 
are  ill  paved,  or  more  frequently  not  paved  at  all.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  towns  especially  favoured  by  their  situation, 

*  It  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  official  statistical  tables  whether  or  not  in 
some  towns  the  garrison  be  included  in  the  urban  population ;  but  admitting  that 
to  be  the  case,  still,  the  ciyil  male  population  would  exceed  the  female  bj  a  very 
large  proportion.  Thus,  for  example,  at  St.  Petersburg,  deducting  20,000  men 
for  the  guards  quartered  in  its  environs,  there  would  remain  for  the  year  1851  a 
male  population  of  366,000  souls,  the  female  population  for  the  same  year  being 
only  196,000  souls,  which  gives  for  the  male  population  an  excess  of  170,000  souls, 
or  87  per  cent. 

t  In  this  calculation  are  not  included  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  nor  the 
government  of  Stavropol,  with  regard  to  which  our  information  for  the  year  in 
question  is  defective. 
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and  which  are  so  many  centres  to  which  the  great  interests 
of  our  home  and  foreign  commerce  converge,  we  seldom  find 
the  bustle  and  animation  produced  by  commerce  and  industry. 

In  general,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  towns,  their  con- 
stituent elements,  and  their  condition,  give  them  a  peculiar 
character  very  different  from  that  of  other  towns  of  the  Euro{)ean 
Continent.     In  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  greater  number  of  the  larger  towns  date  from 
the  middle  ages,  or  a  still  earlier  period ;  they  were  founded  spon- 
taneously, as  it  were,  by  a  concourse  of  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  times  and  places  which  called  them  into  being.    They  were 
corporations,  associations  formed  in  the  midst  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, sometimes  with  the  view  of  affording  better  means  of  re- 
sistance to  the  oppression  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  sometimes 
with  a  view  to  commercial  and  industrial  interests.     Frequently 
there  was  the  union  of  a  political  with  a  material  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany.     This  community  of 
interests  developed  from  the  outset  a  municipal  spirit,  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  strength  and  their  prosperity.    A  similar 
spontaneity  of  origin  has  been  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of 
our  towns.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  ancient  cities,  to 
which  the  political  or  commercial  interests  of  a  more  remote 
epoch  converged,  as  Moscow,  Kazan,  Wladimir,  Souzdal,  Jaros- 
law,  Ilostow,   Nowgorod,   Wologda,   Nijni-Nowgorod,    Kiew, 
Riga,  Archangel,  and  some  provincial  capitals,  the  major  part  of 
the   Russian   towns   are   of  modern   foundation.      They  have 
arisen  at  the  fiat  of  government,  and  frequently  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  existing  interests  than  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
The  Empress  Catharine  11.  erected  into  towns  a  great  number 
of  villages  of  which  the  situation,  favourable  to  commerce,  con- 
tained the  germ  of  their  prosperity,  and  several  of  these  founda- 
tions, due  to  the  foresight  of  government,  have  been  completely 
successfuL     A  considerable  number   of  these   paltry  villages 
have  become  rich  and  populous  cities.     Amongst  the  creations 
of  the  enlightened  reign  of  this  empress,  M.  Haxthausen  very 
properly  cites  the  city  of  Kharkow.     It  was  a  miserable  hamlet, 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  Cos- 
sack of  the  same  name,  which  had  become  by  degrees  a  tolerably 
populous  village.     In  1780,  the  Empress  erected  it  into  the 
rank  of  a  town  and  provincial  capital ;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  Southern  Russia,  and  reckons  more  than  30,000 
inhabitants.     Odessa  is  another  still  more  striking  example  of 
ilie  well-inspired  creations  of  this  Empress.     Founded  in  1794, 
on  the  locality  of  an  ancient  Greek  colony,  it  rose  in  less  than 
half  a  century  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  richest  and  largest  cities 
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of  the  empire^  and  contains  at  this  moment  a  population  of  more 
than  60^000.  On  the  other  hand^  there  are  also  to  be  found 
amongst  these  numerous  foundations^  improvised  towns  which 
still  remain  in  a  precarious  state  of  existence,  and  can  be  consi- 
dered only  as  the  stakes  and  pickets  driven  in  over  an  immense 
space  of  ground  to  trace  the  march  of  coining  culture  and  pros- 
perity. M.  Haxthausen,  one  of  the  best  observers  amongst 
those  foreign  travellers  who  have  lately  penetrated  into  flie 
interior  of  Kussia,  has  justly  observed  that  on  arriving  at  one  of 
our  modem  towns,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  three  aeras  of 
their  foundation. 

When,  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,"  says  he, 

we  approach  a  Russian  town,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  countries 
of  Romanic  or  Germanic  origin,  pass  through  a  suburb  of 
gardens,  but  enter,  first,  a  Russian  village,  bemg  the  remains 
of  the  old  village  which  was  destined  to  be  converted  into  a 
town :  here  still  dwell  the  old  peasants,  and  employ  themselves 
principally  in  gardening,  to  supply  the  town  with  vegetables, 
carrying  on  their  culture,  not  in  enclosed  grounds,  but  in  the 
open  fields.  Passing  through  the  village,  we  enter  the  town  of 
Catharine  II.,  built  like  one  of  the  outer  quarters  of  Moscow : 
it  is  composed  of  long,  broad,  unpaved  streets,  nmning  between 
two  rows  of  log  houses  one  story  high,  with  their  gable  ends 
turned  to  the  street :  here  is  concentrated  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Russian  population :  here  dwell  the  carters,  the  cartwrighte, 
the  corn-dealers :  here  are  the  inns,  the  alehouses,  the  shops, 
&c.  Issuing  from  this  second  quartier,  we  enter  the  modem 
European  town,  with  its  straight  and  sometimes  paved  streets, 
and  its  spacious  squares:  we  see  on  all  hands  buildings  like 
palaces;  but  this  part  of  the  town  has  generally  a  deserted 
appearance :  the  streets  present  little  bustle  or  animation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  droschkies  stationed  in  the  squares  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  with  which  no  provincial  capital,  or 
even  large  district  village,  is  ever  unprovided.  The  most  ancient 
edifices  of  this  quarter  are  the  public  buildings :  the  greater 
number  of  the  private  houses  date  subsequently  to  1815."* 

In  other  European  countries  we  have  also  seen  villages  and 
small  burghs  raised  to  the  rank  of  towns  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power ;  but  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  elements 
of  these  municipal  corporations  were  already  in  existence,  de 

*  M.  Haxthausen  states,  that  it  is  chiefly  since  the  war  of  1813  that  the 
Russian  nobility  has  got  into  the  way  of  spending  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the 
proyincial  towns;  and  he  considers  this  period  as  a  new  sera  for  the  development 
of  town  life  in  Russia^ 
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factOy  and  the  intervention  of  authority  consisted  solely  in 
superadding  a  legal  form.  Thus^  for  example^  in  Austria^  in  a 
niunber  of  ancient  villages  the  population  had  largely  increased, 
and,  in  the  train  of  their  commercial  and  industrial  process, 
government  established  in  these  villages  periodical  markets, 
erecting  them  into  burghs  termed  Marktflecken^  that  is,  places 
destined  for  markets :  but  tliese,  before  they  acquired  their 
municipal  privileges,  had  become  in  feet  considerable  towns, 
with  populations  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  fonn  has  often  preceded  the  fact ; 
this  has  arisen  from  tlie  influence  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
called  on  to  exert  over  the  destinies  of  the  empire, — an  influence 
founded  not  merely  on  the  form  of  the  government,  but  like- 
wise on  historical  tradition,  on  custom,  and  on  the  requirements 
and  interests  of  social  order.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  it  is  the  government  which  in  Kussia  marches  at  the 
head  of  civilisation ;  and  government  is  sometimes  obliged  to 
slacken  its  pace  in  order  not  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  the  wants, 
tlie  ideas,  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  Of  this  truth,  mis- 
apprehended by  those  who  judge  our  country  according  to  pre- 
conceived ideas,  we  have  perfect  evidence,  not  only  in  tlie 
history  and  present  condition  of  our  towns,  but  also  in  all  our 
institutions :  and  this  will  appear  to  every  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  subject  them  to  unprejudiced  study  and  observation. 
JVIany  of  these  towns,  some  provincial  capitals  not  excepted, 
owe  the  limited  degree  of  prosperity  they  liave  attained  solely 
to  their  being  tlie  seats  of  authority,  and  to  the  public  establish- 
ments, which  give  them  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  city. 
M.  Ilaxthausen  correctly  observes  that  there  is  essentially 
wanting  to  our  towns  of  recent  foundation,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  older,  the  nucleus  of  that  burgess  class  which  is  composed 
of  artisans,  heads  of  industrial  establishments,  and  persons 
carrying  on  some  business,  —  the  class  designated  in  Germany 
the  Handwerkerstandy  and  which  forms  in  other  countries  a 
large  proportion  of  the  town  population.  Industry  on  a  small 
scale, —  tlie  industry  of  trades,  has  its  seat  with  us  rather  in 
the  country  than  in  the  towns :  it  is  exercised  in  community  in 
the  villages ;  and  these  carry  to  the  fairs  the  products  of  their 
labour:  hence  fairs  are  in  Kussia  of  more  consequence  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  In  other  countries  it  is  for  most  part  the 
artisans  of  the  towns  that  supply  the  country  with  their  articles ; 
with  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  tlie  shoemakers,  the  joiners, 
the  smiths  of  the  vill^es,  that  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
towns.  This  scarcity  of  artisans,  so  general  in  small  towns,  is 
felt  even  in  large  cities.     We  do  not  here  speak  of  those  work- 
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men  accumulated  by  the  thousand  in  large  manufactories^  whose 
number  has  increased  with  us  within  the  last  twenty  years  to 
an  extent  perhaps  exceeding  the  requirements  of  our  industry, 
but  we  speak  of  those  who  learn  a  business  which  they  carry 
on  upon  their  own  accoimt,  giving  employment  to  a  certain 
number  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  who  become  masters  in 
their  turn.  We  find,  for  example,  at  Petersburg  furniture- 
warehouses  in  elegance  not  a  whit  behind  those  of  Paris  :  we 
find  them  of  every  sort  and  for  every  class  of  the  population : 
but  when  we  have  a  trifling  order  that  we  want  executed, 
or  an  article  of  any  sort  that  we  want  mended,  we  find  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  a  workman,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  him  two  prices  for  his  work.  We  may  convince  ourselves 
in  another  manner  of  this  scarcity  of  artificers,  by  collating  the 
trade-statistics  of  other  countries,  and  taking  for  point  of  com- 
parison some  of  the  commonest  trades.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
Prussia,  the  shoemakers,  glovers,  joiners,  cartwrights,  glaziers, 
smiths,  locksmiths,  and  braziers,  amoimted  in  1843  to  322,760 
masters  and  journeymen  out  of  a  population  of  15,471,765, 
which  gives  21  workmen  to  1000  inhabitants;  and,  taking  the 
statistics  of  the  towns,  this  proportion  amounts  in  the  large 
towns  to  40  per  1000  of  the  total  urban  population,  which  is 
the  triple,  quadruple,  and  even  more,  of  what  we  find  in  the 
towns  of  Kussia.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  Jaroslaw,  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  populous,  and  most  industrial  cities  of  the 
empire,  occuj)y  ing  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  the  eighteenth 
place  on  the  list  of  towns.  The  different  trades  above  specified 
number  in  this  town  only  370  artisans,  masters  and  men,  out  of 
a  population  of  nearly  35,000,  which  gives  the  proportion  of 
only  10  artisans  to  1,000  inhabitants.  In  towns  of  more  recent 
foundation,  and  in  the  small  towns  in  general,  we  would  fre- 
quently not  find  for  the  same  trades  5  workmen  to  1,000 
inhabitants ;  for  example,  throughout  the  whole  government  of 
Kharkow,  there  were  reckoned  in  1838  only  5,859  artisans  of 
every  sort,  including  apprentices  and  male  children,  for  a 
population  of  1,148,000  inhabitants,  which  gave  only  five 
individuals  of  that  class  (male  children  included)  to  every  1000 
inhabitants,  whilst  in  Prussia  there  were  reckoned  in  1843,  for 
all  trades,  710,200  masters  and  joiurneymen  in  a  population  of 
15,471,765,  which  gives  an  average  of  46  artisans  for  every 
1,000  inhabitants.* 

*  Not  havihg  before  ns  complete  statistics  of  the  working  population  of  all 
Russia,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  for  comparison  some  isolated  data,  which, 
however,  may  serve  as  average  examples. 
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The  middle  classes,  or  those  which  live  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  certain  amount  of  ease,  being  less  numerous  in  Kussia  than 
in  other  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  it  is 
evident  that  the  demand  must  be  smaller  for  workmen  belonging 
to  certain  trades ;  but  that  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  smaller 
number  of  artisans  in  our  towns;  a  concurring  one  is  the 
circumstance  already  adverted  to,  that  the  most  common  trades 
are  carried  on  much  more  in  community  in  the  country  than 
under  a  master  in  the  towns. 

As  much  as  the  idea  of  association  is  innate  in  the  mind  of 
the  Kussian  peasant,  and  reproduces  itself  in  every  phase  of  his 
existence  *,  so  much  is  the  corporation  spirit^  the  municipal  spirit, 
which  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  strongly  organised  hour^ 
geoisie  in  the  old  cities  of  Germany  and  W  estem  Europe  re- 
pugnant to  his  manners  and  to  his  character.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  Kussian  people,  and  forms, 
in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  small  progress 
of  our  towns,  and  of  their  municipal  life. 

If  the  system  of  viUage  industry  ingramed  in  the  manners  of 
our  people  is  not  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  towns,  it 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  this  advantage,  that  it  will  preserve  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come  &om  proletarianism,  that  scourge 
of  modern  society,  which  possibly  contains  the  germ  of  its 
dissolution.  This  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  return  in  a  future  chapter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
our  industry  in  a  more  general  point  of  view.  We  allude  to  it 
here  only  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  our  towns. 

M.  Haxthausen  observed,  during  his  travels  in  the  south  of 
Kussia,  that  in  that  part  of  the  empire  the  absence  of  bustle  and 
municipal  life  which  characterise  the  greater  part  of  our  towns 
is  most  remarkable  in  those  urban  communes  where  the  Kussian 
population  predominates;  and  that  those  towns  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  other  nations  are  favourably 
distinguished  in  regard  to  substance,  social  condition,  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activity.  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
observations,  the  author  refers  to  an  article  on  the  same  subject 
published  in  the  Journal  du  Ministere  de  TInterieur  (livraison  du 
mois  de  Janvier,  1843). 

*  It  may  be  observed  amongst  the  workmen,  even  of  the  humblest  trades.  No 
sooner  are  they  united  for  any  work,  however  small  may  be  their  number,  than 
they  commence  by  forming  an  i4rfe/(a  sort  of  workmen's  association  peculiar  to 
Kussia),  and  choosing  a  preses,  who  makes  their  bargains  for  them,  disposes  of 
their  work,  receives  their  payments,  and  whose  directions  they  obey  with  a  truly 
exemplary  discipline. 
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In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  social  and  material 
condition  of  the  towns  of  European  Russia,  we  must  likewise 
take  into  consideration  the  elements  of  which  the  urban  popu- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole  is  composed. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  the  male  population  of  the 
towns  of  European  Kussia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  amounted  to  2,601,700  souls ;  of  which  163,264 
belonged  to  the  class  of  merchants,  and  1,494,107  to  the  class 
of  burgesses  (mieschstchanie)]  making  together  1,657,371  souls, 
or  63f  per  cent,  of  the  whole  male  population.  The  remainder 
of  the  male  population  of  the  towns  was  composed  of  clergy, 
nobility,  and  peasants.  In  almost  all  the  large  towns,  the 
number  of  the  latter  is  -very  considerable.  They  go  to  settle 
there  either  as  workmen  or  as  domestics,  or  to  carry  on  some 
petty  commerce.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Ae  town  of  Jaroslaw, 
previously  to  1840,  there  were  reckoned  7,550  peasants  (wives 
and  children  included)  out  of  a  population  of  about  32,000  in- 
habitants ;  of  which  they  consequently  formed  nearly  a  quarter. 
In  many  towns,  also,  a  large  proportion  of  the  burgess  class  still 
belongs  by  habits  and  occupation  to  the  condition  of  cultivators ; 
and  this  is  what  gives  to  our  towns  that  rustic  appearance 
which  strikes  the  foreign  traveller. 

Of  the  total  497,578  houses,  which  in  1840  were  contained 
in  the  733  towns  of  European  Kussia,  including  Finland  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  (which  gives  at  an  average  679  houses 
to  a  town),  there  were  then  reckoned,  according  to  the  official 
statistics,  not  more  than  59,370,  or  somewhat  less  than  12  per 
cent,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  the  remaining  438,208  being  built 
of  wood.  The  number  of  stone,  therefore,  was  to  that  of 
wooden  houses  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  15.  This  ex- 
plains the  frequent  occurrence  of  fires,  which  often  consume 
entire  towns,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  well-organised 
body  of  firemen ;  and  proves  the  necessity  of  encouraging,  in 
every  possible  way,  the  erection  of  stone  and  brick  houses. 
Amongst  other  things,  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that, 
without  prejudice  to  all  the  government  supervision  necessary 
to  ensure  solidity  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  we 
should  eliminate  from  our  regulations  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  every  thing  that  can  impede  that  branch  of 
industry,  or  enhance  the  cost  of  an  article  of  which  the  price 
has  risen  within  the  last  few  years  more  than  50  or  60  per 
cent. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  the  official  statistics  of 
1840,  gives  the  numerical  return  of  the  town  houses  in  each 
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goTemment,  i^etiiiguiiihii^  those  built  of  atone  or  brick  from 
those  built  of  wood :  — 


Nmnber 

;  Hhih* 

Brick  llouia.      ■ 

"b^X 

Wood™. 

"nJ,"JS,Z' 

1.  Tanride- 

S.IOI 

4.627 

13,723 

636 

a.  Kherson 

10,872 

7,415 

18,287 

695 

3.  Esthonitt         -        .        - 

730 

1.629 

2.359 

309 

*.  Si.  Ptloraborg 

^7S3 

9,194 

12,947 

390 

5.  Moscow  -        -        -      "  - 

4,475 

14,500 

18,975 

336 

6.  KiDsdom  of  Poland 

6,750 

32,380 

39,130 

232 

7.  Livonia  -        -        -        - 

1,521 

5,438 

6,959 

319 

8.  Wilna  unU  Kowno  - 

1.667 

7.788 

9,455 

176 

9.  EkBthi-rinoilBW       - 

2,454 

11,491 

13,945 

17B 

la  Country  of  the  Don  Gw- 

43  3 

3,363 

2,816 

161 

^^ 

11.  Jaroalaw 

1.261 

7,636 

8,897 

142 

12.  Twer      .          .          -          - 

3,027 

12,514 

14,541 

139 

13.  CourlAnd 

393 

2,425 

2,717 

108 

750 

7,025 

7,775 

96 

15.  Wiatfca  -        -        -        - 

41) 

4,301 

4,713 

87 

IS.  BcesnrabU      - 

1,195 

H,460 

15,659 

78 

17.  madimir       - 

693 

7,519 

8,073 

69 

18.  Woronijo       -        -        - 

7,710 

8,250 

65 

19.  Kazan  -          -        -        - 

618 

9,073 

9,691 

64 

JO.  Astmkhan 

301 

4,745 

5,046 

60 

31.  Fskow    -        -        -        . 

372 

5,783 

6,155 

22.  Kostroma 

419 

6,723 

7,142 

23.  Kaloiiga 

632 

10,131 

10,753 

58 

24.  Wolhjnia 

as.  Itiozaa  .        -        -        - 

567 

9.337 

9,894 

361 

5.951 

0,313 

57 

26.  Tonia    .        -        -        - 

763 

13,325 

14,087 

27.  Minsk    -        -        -        - 

6,641 

7.012 

53 

28.  Konrsk  .        -        -         - 

13,011 

13,717 

51 

39.  Fodolia  -        -        ■        - 

44S 

8,368 

8,7 13 

51 

30.  Tarabow 

515 

9,656 

10,171 

51 

31.  Orel        -          -          -         - 

769 

14,507 

15,276 

33.  Grodno .        -        -        - 

4,096 

4.308 

49 

33.  Smolcnik 

539 

10,178 

10.707 

49 

34.  Haratow- 

614 

13,782 

13,396 

35.  Nijni-NoweoroJ      - 

351 

T-IOl 

7,853 

4G 

36.  Orenburg 

443 

10.458 

10,900 

37.  Grand  DuchyotFinUnd- 

323 

8,1  US 

8,438 

38 

38.  Ptrm     -        -        -        - 

349 

11,809 

30 

146 

5.031 

5,177 

38 

40,  Kharltow 

469 

18,483 

18,951 

S5 

41.  Archongd      - 

70 

2.434 

3,504 

24 

42.  WiWbsk-          -          -         - 

179 

7.819 

7,998 

33 

43.  MuhiloT 

6,334 

6,470 

21 

44.  Olonctt- 

34 

1,739 

1.773 

19 

45.  Sinibink 

153 

8,498 

8.651 

IB 

46.  Kiew     -        .        -        - 

214 

13,603 

12,817 

17 

47.  SlaiTopol 

SB 

4,954 

5,042 

17 

46.  Pcnni    ,        -        -        - 

172 

10.248 

10,430 

49.  Tschpmigow  - 

131 

13,609 

13,740 

10 

SO-Follawa- 

124 

14,321 

14,445 

* 
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From  this  table  it  appears,  that  there  are  only  two  govem- 
ments,  namely,  Tauride  and  Kherson,  in  which  the  nimiber  of 
stone  is  greater  than  that  of  wooden  houses.  In  Esthonia,  the 
number  of  stone  houses  is  somewhat  below  a  third;  in  the 

fovernment  of  St.  Petersburg  it  is  above  a  fourth ;  in  that  of 
loscow,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  it  is  somewhat  below 
a  fourth ;  and  in  Livonia  somewhat  above  a  fifth ;  in  six 
governments,  namely,  Wilna,  Kowno,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Ja- 
roslaw,  Twer,  Courland,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
it  is  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  town 
houses;  and  in  thirty-seven  governments  it  is  below  10  per 
cent ;  of  these  latter,  there  are  nineteen  in  which  it  is  below 
5  per  cent. ;  and,  in  that  of  Poltawa,  it  does  not  attain  even 
1  per  cent.  We  would,  however,  draw  erroneous  conclusions 
from  this  table,  if  we  were  to  estimate  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants  by  the  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  stone 
houses  in  a  given  government.  The  value  of  such  an  index  is 
but  relative.  The  choice  of  building  materials  depends  fre- 
quently upon  local  circumstances.  In  a  district  where  timber 
is  scarce,  stone  buildings  are  much  less  costly  than  wooden  ones ; 
whilst  in  districts  that  abound  in  forests,  wooden  buildings 
are,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  indicated  by  nature,  espe- 
cially if,  along  with  this  abundance  of  timber,  there  be  a  scarcity, 
as  often  happens,  of  good  materials  for  stone  buildings.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  in  northern  countries  wooden 
houses  are  often  preferred,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  easier  to 
keep  up  a  high  temperature  in  them  in  winter.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  all  this,  that  we  should  find  the  remarkable 
diiFerences  which  we  perceive  in  the  foregoing  table  between 
the  relative  cipher  of  stone  houses  and  the  degree  of  wealth  of 
the  different  governments.  Thus,  for  example,  the  government 
of  Poltawa,  one  of  the  best  provided  in  regMxi  to  its  productive 
forces,  is  the  very  last  in  the  series ;  whilst  the  government  of 
Pskow,  one  of  the  poorest,  occupies  the  twenty-first  place,  and 
leaves  behind  it  twenty-nine  governments,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  most  productive  provinces  of  the  empire. 
There  are  very  populous,  wealthy,  and  commercial  towns,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  In  Kiew, 
for  example,  which  has  a  popidation  of  50,000  inhabitants,  there 
were,  in  1840,  only  145  stone  houses;  in  Astrakhan,  294  stone 
houses  for  more  than  50,000  inhabitants ;  in  Saratow,  382  for  a 
population  of  46,000;  in  Poltawa,  30  for  17,000  or  18,000  in- 
habitants ;  in  Tambow,  65  for  18,000.  Of  the  whole  733  towns 
of  European  Russia,  there  are  but  two,  namely,  Kertsch  and 
Odessa,  in  which  the  whole  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  and  these 
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two  exceptions  are  explained  by  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of 
building  timber  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

On  consulting  official  data  with  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
towns,  we  obtain  the  following  results :  — 

The  total  revenues  of  the  towns  of  European  Kussia,  ex- 
clusive of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (and  also  ex- 
clusive of  the  town  of  Nowotscherkask,  in  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  for  which  we  can  find  no  return),  amounted  in 
1848  to  7,797,653  roubles.  According  to  official  returns  more 
recent,  but  not  yet  completed,  these  revenues  had  risen  in  1849 
to  more  than  nine  millions.  (See  supplementary  note,  post, 
p.  120.) 

In  1840,  the  population  of  these  towns,  not  including  eight 
small  towns,  of  which  the  population  is  not  given  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  amounted  to  4,578,697. 
Adding  to  this  figure  3  per  cent  for  increase  of  population,  we 
obtain,  for  the  year  1848,  an  urban  population  of  4,716,000. 
Distributing  over  this  population  the  town  revenues  for  the 
year  1848  (7,797,653  silver  roubles),  we  have  a  revenue  of 
1  rouble  65  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant.  Of  the  total  of  these 
revenues,  the  share  belonging  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Odessa,  and  Kiga,  the  four  richest  towns,  was  about  4,000,000 
of  silver  roubles ;  so  that  there  was  a  balance  for  the  whole  re- 
maining towns  of  only  3,798,000  roubles,  which,  distributed 
over  the  population  of  these  towns  (3,748,000  ii^abitants  in 
1848),  gives  only  1  rouble  and  1  kopeck  for  each  inhabitant. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  revenues  of  the  towns  amounted 
in  1848  to  the  sum  of  1,093,760  roubles,  which  gave  for  the 
urban  population  of  that  year  (478,418  inhabitants)  2  roubles 
28  kopecKs  for  each  inhabitant  Setting  aside  the  town  of 
Warsaw,  with  a  population  of  140,470  inhabitants,  and  a  re- 
venue of  752,990  silver  roubles,  there  remains,  for  the  whole 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  population  of  337,948  inlia- 
bitants,  a  revenue  of  340,770  roubles,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
1  rouble  and  \  kopeck  for  each  inhabitant.  Thus,  when  we 
throw  aside  from  our  calcidation  the  five  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  towns,  namely,  St.  Petersbiu'g,  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
Kiga,  and  Odessa,  the  revenue  of  the  towns  of  the  empire,  and 
that  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  are  found  to  stand, 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  urban  populations,  on  precisely 
the  same  level. 

In  Finland,  the  revenues  of  the  towns  exhibited,  in  1840,  a 
total  of  119,865  silver  roubles  for  an  urban  population  of  77,559 
inhabitants,  which  gave  1  rouble  55  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant ; 
so  that  in  this  provmce  the  towns,  although  possessing  a  very 
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trifling  population,  and  although  situated  for  most  part  out  of 
the  great  highways  of  communication  and  of  conunercial  and 
industrial  movement,  dispose  of  a  larger  revenue  than  the  towns 
of  Kussia  and  Poland.  This  is  owing  to  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  province  in  question.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns  of 
Finland  enjoy  a  certain  quota  of  the  product  of  the  customs, 
and  likewise  draw  a  certain  revenue  from  the  fisheries ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  have  to  contribute  to  the  charges  of  the  towns 
only  enough  to  cover  the  difference  betwixt  the  product  of  those 
revenues  and  the  amount  of  expenditure  fixed  by  the  budget  of 
each  town. 

If,  to  the  total  revenue  of  the  towns  of  the  empire  in  1848, 
(7,797,653  roubles),  we  add  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  duchy  of  Finland,  amounting  together  to  1,213,624 
roubles,  (cipher  of  1840);  or,  with  an  augmentation  of  5  per 
cent,  for  presumed  increase  during  eight  years  (calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  municipal  revenues  during  preceding 
periods),  to  1,274,300  roubles,  we  obtain  a  grand  total  of  the 
revenues  of  the  towns  belonging  to  European  Kussia  of  9,072,000 
silver  roubles,  which,  distributed  over  the  urban  population  of 
that  year  (5,288,000  inhabitants)  gives  1  rouble  71  kopecks  for 
each  inhabitant. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  municipal  reve- 
nues by  provinces  and  jgovemments,  together  with  the  average 
for  each  inhabitant.  The  urban  population  given  is  that  for 
the  year  1847,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  except  for  the  governments  of  Podolia  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  Finland :  for  these  countries, 
not  possessing  more  recent  statistical  data,  we  have  taken  the 
cipher  of  the  urban  population  of  1840,  and  added  3  per  cent, 
for  its  presumed  increase  during  the  seven  following  years :  — 


GoTernments  arranged  according  to  the 
Amount  of  their  municipal  Revenue. 

Rerenuei  of 

the  Towns  in 

1848. 

Urban  Popula- 
tion in  1847. 

Mean  Revenue  Tor 
each  Inhabitant. 

Sih,  Roub. 

Bblei, 

• 

Kop. 

1.  St.  Petersburg 

2,143,881 

583.900 

3 

67 

2.  Moscow          -        -        4. 

1,193,669 

415.462 

2 

87 

3.  Kingdom  of  Poland  * 

4.  Kherson,  with  the  town  of 

1,148,000 

492,800 

2 

33 

Odessa         -        -        - 

.'817.800 

146,073 

5 

60 

5.  Livonia-        -        -         - 

444,680 

96.653 

4 

60 

6.  Kiew      -        -        -        - 
Carried  forward 

147.977 

158,079 

93 

6,896,007 

1,892,967 

*  Not  having  before  ns  the  amount  of  revenue  of  the  towns  of  Finland  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  for  1848,  we  have  taken  that  of  1840,  and  added  5  per  cent, 
for  presumed  increase  of  revenue  during  these  eight  years. 
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U.b.n  PnpuU- 

MoH.B.w,«for 

iiSI"' 

a7,B™( 

Mfc..  K«f. 

Brought  forward 

5,896.007 

1,892,967 

7.  Nijni-Nowgocod 

144,aU 

71.643 

B.  Jarofllnw 

140,944 

76,447 

1      S3 

9.  SarBtow 

13S,7SS 

136,087 

99 

10.  Kmm.    .         .         -         - 

133,778 

93,393 

11.  Orel       -        -        -        . 

ias.77» 

129,991 

99 

la.  Grand  rhichy  of  PinlftQd' 

ia6,ooo 

79,900 

1      SB 

13.  Astrakhan      - 

iaa,758 

55,333 

9     32 

14.  Kharkow         -         -         - 

120,907 

135,640 

89 

15.  Ai^hangel      - 

109,486 

19,363 

5     68 

16.  Ekalh5rino«law(wilhmn- 

nicipal   district  of  Ta- 

gann^)       - 

107,987 

11S.994 

96 

17.  IVcr     ...        - 

104,803 

84,669 

1      24 

diitricl  of  KerMch-Eni- 

VoUk) 

93,3S8 

129.106 

19.  Enlooga 

20.  Konrat 

88,4a  1 

80.832 

86,470 

91 

ai.  Tninbow 

83,061 

96,307 

86 

aa.  Polwwo 

63,842 

124.064 

as.  Tools    -       -       -       - 

80,711 

91.190 

88 

a*.  Simhirek         -        -        - 

78,320 

87 

as.  Wilna  and  Kowno  -        - 

70,3SG 

64 

as.  Conrland 

65,384 

83.714 

1      17 

a7.  Nowfforod      - 

63,462 

1      83 

as,  Wlxlimir       -        -        - 

63.388 

S7!209 

as.  Perm     -        -        -        - 

60,305 

65.750 

92 

30.  Orcnlinrp  (with  the  coontr? 

of  Ihe  UnU  CoBSackO  - 

59,418 

73,503 

81 

31.  Itiajian   .        .        -        - 

57,244 

67,154 

aa.  Groclno 

55.221 

97,778 

56 

33.  Podolia  .... 

54,945 

84.600 

6S 

34.  Tschemigow  - 

54,780 

46 

53,429 

55.804 

36.  W<.roai>iB       -        .        - 

50,691 

83,393 

61 

dihtrict  of  iBDWll) 

48.753 

143,259 

34 

38.  Wologda 

48,015 

40.148 

I      19 

45.731 

47,243 

97 

40.  Wialka .        .        .        - 

45,547 

36.228 

41.  Eelhonia 

44.204 

42.  Pe07ji     -         -         .         - 

41.224 

43.  Fskow   .... 

40,833 

38.814 

44.  Wilebsk 

40.181 

66,987 

60 

45.  StuTTopoKwiihcoantrjof 

34.615 

40,658 

85 

46.  OlouPBi  -         -         .         - 

29,805 

16.101 

I      85 

47.  Minsk    .        .        -        - 

28,674 

70,476 

41 

4S.  Mohilew 

36.721 

62,050 

49.  Wolhynia 

Total        . 

34,111 

111,943 

31 

9,071,6511 

5,375.660 

1      7S 

*  See  note,  p*ge  109. 

t  For  rectification  of  tl>e  figarca  in  thui  column,  in  conformitj  witb  more  n 
infonnation,  see  mpplementaiy  note,  pott,  p.  120. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
towns  in  European  Kussia^  amounting  to  9,071,651  roubles^  a 
sum  of  5,748,030  roubles,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  belongs  to  die 
four  governments  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kherson,  and 
Livonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, — provinces  of  which  the 
urban  population  in  1847  amounted  to  1,734,888,  which  gives 
3  roubles  31  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant ;  whilst  the  remaining 
revenue,  amounting  to  2,326,621  roubles,  distributed  over  the 
other  forty-four  governments,  with  an  urban  population  of 
3,540,000  inhabitants,  gives  only  66  kopecks  for  each  inha- 
bitant. 

On  comparing  the  relative  revenue,  we  perceive  great  dispro- 
portions amongst  the  various  governments.  Thus,  for  example^ 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  this  revenue  gives  5  roubles 
68  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant  of  a  town,  and  in  Kherson  it 
gives  5  roubles  60  kopecks ;  whilst  in  Bessarabia,  the  propor- 
tion is  only  34  kopecks  and  in  Wolhynia  21  kopecks.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  these  disproportions  are  frequently 
owing  to  local  and  sx)ecial  causes  quite  irrespective  of  the  degree 
of  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  best  provided  governments,  in  which  the  municipal  re- 
venues amount  to  more  than  two  roubles  per  head,  arrange 
themselves  in  the  following  order :  — 

Per  Head. 
Soub,     Kop. 

Archangel         -----  5        68 

Kherson            -  -  -  .  - 

Livonia             -  -  -  -  . 

St  Petersburg  -  -  - 

Moscow            -  -  -  -  - 

Kingdom  of  Poland  -  -  -  - 

Astrakhan         -  -  -  -  - 

Esthonia             -  -  -  -  . 

Nijni-Nowgorod  .  -  -  . 
§ 

In  twelve  governments  the  relative  municipal  revenue  varies 
between  1  and  2  roubles,  and  in  twenty-eight  it  is  below  1  rou- 
ble per  urban  inhabitant.  Of  the  latter  number  there  are  si^^ 
in  which  it  does  not  reach  50  kopecks  per  head. 

The  provincial  capitals  and  largest  provincial  towns  arrange 
themselves  in  the  following  order  as  regards  the  extent  of  their 
municipal  revenues: — 


5 

60 

4 

60 

3 

95 

2 

87 

2 

33 

2 

22 

2 

16 

2 

1 

112 
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t. 

lis 

O    A    0 

Order  according 
to  mean  Ra- 
venue  per  Inhab. 

Towns 
arranged  according  to  the 

In  1848. 

Mean  Revenue 
per 

Sli 

Order  i 

toal 

Re) 

Amount  of  their  Revenue. 

Amount  of  Re- 
venue. 

Population.* 

Inhabitant. 

Silver  Raub. 

Jtoub. 

Kop, 

1 

4 

St,  Petersburg  - 

2,708,674 

487,000 

5 

36 

2 

9 

Moscow 

1,128,490 

362,000 

3 

12 

3 

1 

Odessa     .        •        . 

939,074 

78,100 

12 

2 

4 

6 

Warsaw  t         "        * 

790,600 

145,000 

5 

45 

5 

5 

Riga         -        -        - 

343,810 

62,000 

5 

54 

6 

10 

Saratow 

135,822 

44,000 

3 

9 

7 

7 

Nijni-Nowgorod 

118,475 

33,000 

3 

60 

8 

14 

Astrakhan 

110,213 

48,000 

2 

30 

9 

13 

Kazan      ... 

105,838 

43,000 

2 

46 

10 

2 

Archangel 

101,813 

10,000 

10 

18 

11 

16 

Kiew       ... 

99,089 

49,000 

2 

2 

12 

12 

Kharkow 

75,030 

30,000 

2 

50 

13 

25 

Orel 

48,300 

34,000 

1 

42 

14 

31 

Jaroslaw       .    - 

44,905 

36,000 

1 

25 

15 

3 

Bybinsk  (goTemment 

of  Jaroslaw) 

44,323 

X  6,000 

7 

38 

16 

51 

Wilna      - 

43,456 

56,000 

78 

17 

18 

Taganrog 

43,166 

23,000 

1 

88 

18 

8 

KalJsch  (capital  of  go- 
vernment of  same 
name  in  the  king- 

dom of  Poland)     - 

40,800 

12,500 

3 

28 

19 

42 

Kalonga 

39,277 

36,500 

1 

8 

20 

22 

Revel 

39,256 

25,000 

1 

57 

21 

34 

Nikolaiew 

36,740 

30,000 

1 

22 

22 

39 

Koursk     .        -        . 

34,270 

31,500 

1 

9 

23 

19 

Simbirsk 

33,740 

18,500 

1 

82 

24 

57 

Toula 

33,627 

53,600 

63 

25 

23 

Twer        ... 

24,881 

16,000 

1 

55 

26 

21 

Lublin  (capital  of  go- 
vernment of  same 
name  in  the  king- 

dom of  Poland) 

24,400 

15,000 

1 

63 

27 

64 

Worondje 

24,278 

45,500 

53 

28 

27 

Erementschook    (go- 

vernment of  Poltawa) 

23,078 

17,000 

1 

36 

29 

65 

Kischenew 

22,887 

44,000 

52 

30 

45 

Mitau       - 

Carried  forward 

21,300 

21,000 

I 

1 

7,279,612 

1,912,200 

*  The  detailed  statistics  of  all  the  towns  for  1847  not  being  jet  ready,  we  have 
taken  the  cipher  of  the  population  in  1840,  adding  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
following  years. 

f  In  SkQ  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Finland,  we  have, 
for  want  of  more  recent  data,  taken  the  amount  of  revenue  in  1840,  adding  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  its  presumed  increase,  calculated  from  preceding  periods. 

X  This  figure  indicates  only  the  setUed  population:  adding  the  floating  popula- 
tion, the  figure  would  sometimes  amount,  during  the  navigation,  to  100,000  or  more. 
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".i 

If 

Towni 
irrufsd  ucurdlng  to  Ihi 

lieu  Rcten>» 

A=,oun,ofR,. 

l.s 

1    I 

SilKT  flOt.*. 

Rmi.      Kop. 

Brought  forward      - 

7,279,612 

1,912,200 

Nowgorod 

20,963 

17.500 

1       ao 

46 

I'enitt       -        .        - 

30,264 

20,000 

33 

47 

Khoraon 

20.227 

23,000 

86 

34 

Hcisingfors       . 

19,950 

13,500 

1          83 

35 

36 

Tarabow 

19,V-15 

17.000 

1          17 

36 

Oufa  (capital  of  go- 
vernment of  Oren- 
burg) 

37 

30 

17!j90 

14)000 

1          27 

38 

48 

Poltaws             -        - 

17,029 

20,000 

85 

39 

of  MasoTia,  !n  the 

kingdom  of  Poland) 

16,970 

20,500 

83 

40 

ao 

Stavropul 

16.137 

9,600 

1          GB 

26 

Tsehetnigow      - 

15,840 

11,500 

1          38 

Minsk       - 

13.74S 

24,000 

Koatroma          -        - 

15,354 

14,000 

44 

" 

Radom  (capital  of  the 
goYcnunent  of  San- 
domir,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pohmd)       - 

15,250 

6,000 

2          54 

45 

37 

Abo         ... 

14,900 

13,500 

1           10 

46 

32 

Flotik  (capital  of  go- 
rermneiit  of   same 
naino  in  kingdom  of 

Poland) 

14,900 

12,000 

1          14 

47 

WolOTda- 

14,843 

13,600 

1            9 

4S 

28 

PltQW        - 

14J24 

10,600 

I          34 

B3 

WitehBk   -        -        - 

14,188 

18,600 

76 

SO 

66 

ElelB  (goTcmment  of 

Orel)    - 

14.148 

27.000 

SI 
53 

38 

Perm                 -        - 
MohUew 

13.74H 
13,130 

12,500 
18,500 

1           10 
71 

54 

60 

Wialka 
RiBzan 

n!Bt6 

11,300 
19,600 

60 

55 
56 

33 

Kowno              -        - 

Petroiavotlsk  (capital 

11,1.10 

9,000 

OlonetsJ 

10,516 

4,800 

2         30 

57 

67 

Koilow    (goTamment 

of  Tambow) . 

9,976 

21,400 

58 

5! 

Wladimir 

9,720 

19,500 

78 

89 

61 

Grodno 

9,545 

17,300 

55 

00 

55 

Simferopol  (capital  of 
the  goremmeni  of 

Tanride)       -        - 
Carried  forward    - 

9,383 

13,400 

70 

7,726.910 

2,375.400 

114 
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60 

C 

In  1848. 

:ordi 

1  lie. 

luh 

Towns 

Mean  Revenue 

fell 

V    H    U 

a  2  ** 

arranged  according  to  the 

per 

L.     «     » 

|2« 

■§2  = 

Amount  of  their  Kerenue. 

Amount  of  Re. 
venue. 

Population. 

Inhabitant 

o 

o    > 

SftverRoub. 

Rovb.      Kop, 

Brought  forward     - 

7,726,910 

2,375,400 

61 

17 

Kielcc  (capital  of  go- 
vernment  of   same 
name    in  kingdom 

of  Poland) 

9,000 

4.500 

2 

62 

62 

Jitomir 

8,820 

16,000 

55 

63 

50 

Smolensk 

8,805 

11,400 

80 

64 

29 

Sicdlcc  (capital  of  go- 
vernment of  Podla- 
chiainthc  kingdom 

of  Poland) 

8300 

6,700 

1          31 

65 

68 

Berditschcw 

7,880 

36,500 

21 

66 

63 

Kizliar     (government 

of  Stavropol) 

6,876 

10,700 

55 

67 

59 

Ekatherinos  aw 

5,043 

8,200 

61 

68 

58 

Sawalki  (capital  of  go- 
vernment of  Angus- 
tow  in  kingdom  of 

Poland) 

4,800 

7,600 

63 

69 

69 

Akermann    (in   Bes- 

sarabia) 

2,389 

26,000 

9 

Total 

7,788,323 

2,503,000 

3         11 

In  the  above  table  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  we 
have  not  included  the  two  maritime  towns  of  Kronstadt  and 
Sevastopol,  on  account  of  the  conflicting  statements  we  have 
received  as  to  the  amount  of  their  population.  Their  revenues 
were  in  1848,  Kronstadt  48,141,  and  Sevastopol  18,181  silver 
roubles. 

We  perceive  from  the  table  that,  of  the  total  revenues  of 
sixty-nine  towns  there  given,  amounting  to  7,788,323  silver 
roubles,  which  gives  for  their  population  (2,500,000  inhabitants) 
3  roubles  1 1  kopecks  a  head,  the  share  of  the  first  five  towns, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  and  Riga,  amounts  to 
5,910,648  roubles,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
giving  for  the  cipher  of  their  population  (1,134,000  inhabitants) 
5  roubles  21  kopecks  per  head,  so  that  there  remains  for  the 
other  sixty -four  towns,  which  embrace  a  population  of  1,366,000 
inhabitants,  a  revenue  of  only  1,877,675  roubles  =  1  rouble 
37  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant 

Of  the  sixty-nine  towns  comprehended  In  the  table,  there  are 
six,  namely,  Odessa,  Archangel,  Rybinsk,  St.  Petersburg,  Riga, 
and  Warsaw,  of  which  the  revenue  exceeds  tlie   average   of 
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5  roubles  per  Inhabitant ;  ten,  of  which  it  varies  between  2  and 
3  roubles;  thirty,  between  1  and  2  roubles;  and  twenty-four 
in  which  it  falls  short  of  1  rouble  per  inhabitant. 

We  find  striking  contrasts  in  the  cipher  of  tlie  revenue  of  the 
towns  as  compared  with  that  of  their  population,  and  the  degree 
of  their  prosperity  and  commercial  activity.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  town  of  Archangel,  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  which 
are  retrograding  rather  than  advancing,  occupies  the  second 
rank  as  to  mean  revenue  per  inhabitant,  which  exceeds  the  pro- 
portion of  10  roubles  per  head ;  and  the  little  town  of  Rybinsk, 
in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw,  disposes  of  a  revenue  of  7  rou- 
bles 38  kopecks  per  head,  thus  occupying  the  third  place  in  the 
list,  whilst  the  relative  revenue  of  the  city  of  Moscow  scarcely 
reaches  3  roubles  for  each  inhabitant.  The  town  of  Petroza- 
vodsk, which  has  only  5,000  inhabitants,  occupies  the  fifth  rank 
in  regard  to  relative  revenue,  whilst  it  stands  only  fifty-sixth  on 
the  list  in  regard  to  absolute  amount.  Wilna  occupies  the  six- 
teenth rank  for  absolute  amount,  but  only  the  fifty-first  when 
its  revenue  is  compared  with  its  population.  Kiew,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  49,000  inhabitants,  has  a  revenue  of  only  99,000 
roubles,  whilst  Archangel  with  its  10,000  inhabitants  disposes 
of  an  income  of  102,000  roubles. 

We  have  already  observed  that  we  must  not  from  a  compari- 
son of  these  figures  draw  too  absolute  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  populations  of  our  principal  towns.  The 
disproportions  which  we  have  noted  often  proceed  from  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  the  towns  of  Russia  in  regard  to  their  sources 
of  revenue.  In  other  countries  there  are  various  indirect  im- 
posts, as,  for  example,  the  octrois  in  France,  raised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  towns.  The  product  of  these  indirect  imposts,  which  are 
laid  on  upon  articles  of  consumption  and  luxury,  augments  with 
the  progress  of  population,  material  well-being,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  activity,  and  balances  more  or  less  the  increase 
of  wants  and  expenses  which  this  same  progress  brings  along 
with  it ;  in  this  way,  there  arises  no  very  great  disproportion 
between  the  revenue  of  the  towns  and  their  popidation  and  im- 
portance. In  Russia,  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  possessing 
burgess  rights  do  not  generally  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
towns  except  by  means  of  the  additional  centimes  to  the  guildry 
tax,  and  to  the  capitation  tax, — the  least  clastic  of  any  impost,  and 
one  which,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  contributionary  powers  of  the 
poorest  inhabitants,  must  always  remain  very  low.  Besides  these 
additional  centimes,  there  are  likewise,  in  some  urban  communes, 
other  direct  impositions,  such  as  the  taxes  imposed  upon  certain 
trades  and  professions,  upon  inns,  wine-shops,  shops,  warehouses, 
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public  sales^  &c. ;  but  the  product  of  these  taxes  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  cipher  of  population^  and  the  in- 
creased expenditure  which  is  its  result.  For  a  number  of  our 
towns,  the  revenue  from  the  real  estate  with  which  they  were 
endowed  at  the  time  of  their  foundation  forms  the  principal  part 
of  their  commimal  resources.  These  endowments  have  been  in 
certain  cases  very  considerable ;  thus^  for  example^  the  town  of 
Saratow,  which  is  also  one  of  the  richest^  and  occupies  from  the 
amount  of  its  revenue  (136,000  silver  roubles)  the  sixth  place 
amons^st  the  towns  of  the  first  rank,  had  obtained  from  Peter  I. 
the  gift  of  230,000  dessiatmes  (=618,000  English  acres)  of  good 
land.  Sure  enough  not  a  city  of  Europe  was  ever  so  extensively 
endowed  with  real  estate.  The  greater  portion  of  this  property 
was  dilapidated  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  a  period  when 
the  lands  were  still  of  small  value,  so  that  at  the  first  revision  of 
communal  property  there  was  found  to  remain  in  ]K>ssession  of 
the  town  no  more  than  57,000  dessiatincs;  still  this  formed  a 
handsome  property  (more  than  153,000  English  acres  in  extent) 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  empire,  and  amounted 
on  the  population  of  tlie  period  to  about  three  dessiatincs  for 
each  inhabitant.  Since  that  date  a  portion  of  the  land  has  again 
been  alienated,  but  the  capital  realised  from  the  sale  still  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town's  funds.  Some  of  the  urban 
communes  less  liberally  provided  with  real  estate  enjoy  other 
sources  of  revenue.  Several  maritime  towns  have  the  privilege 
of  levying  a  certain  percentage  upon  the  produce  of  the  customs ; 
otheors,  of  levying  certain  taxes  on  the  navigation;  others  draw 
considerable  revenues  from  the  fisheries ;  and  it  is  these  special 
resources  that  augment  the  cipher  of  their  budgets.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  urban  communes  which 
are  poorly  enough  provided ;  being  without  similar  accidental 
sources  of  revenue,  they  are  reduced  to  the  trifling  product  of 
some  direct  imposts. 

On  deducting  the  total  revenues  of  the  69  towns  contained  in 
last  table  (7,788,323  roubles),  from  the  total  revenues  of  the 
whole  733  towns  of  European  Russia  (9,071,651  roubles),  there 
remains  for  the  other  664  towns,  with  a  population  of  2,800,000 
inhabitants,  a  revenue  of  1,283,328  roubles,  which  gives  only 
46  kopecks  per  inhabitant,  whilst  the  revenue  of  the  other  69 
gives  an  average  for  each  inhabitant  of  3  roubles  1 1  kopecks. 
This  great  inequality  in  the  financial  position  of  our  towns  is  a 
circumstance  that  merits  attention ;  and  it  would  be  very  desira- 
ble that,  in  making  a  general  revision  of  the  budgets  of  all  the 
towns  of  the  empire,  some  means  could  be  devised  for  providing 
assistance  to  those  of  which  the  revenues  are  in  greatest  dispro  < 
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portion  to  their  wants,  their  industrial  or  commercial  importance, 
and  the  chances  of  their  fiiture  prosperity. 

Of  all  the  towns  of  the  empire,  Odessa's  revenue  is  the 
richest.  It  amounts  to  the  average  rate  of  12  roubles  to  each 
inhabitant,  which  is  but  slightly  under  the  relative  revenue  of 
Paris,  (13  roubles  per  inhabitant,)  whilst  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  only  5  roubles  56  kopecks,  and  that  of  Moscow  only  3  roubles 
12  kopecks.  This  proceeds  from  a  cause  which  we  have  already 
adverted  to ;  the  principal  branch  of  the  revenue  of  Odessa  has 
consisted  hitherto  in  a  duty  levied  upon  foreign  merchandise, 
amounting  to  a  fifth  of  the  droits  fixed  by  the  ancient  general 
tariff  of  the  empire.  Thus  the  increase  in  the  revenues  of  thift 
town  greatly  exceeds  the  progress  of  its  population. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  revenues  of  our 
three  principal  towns  with  those  of  the  capitals  of  the  three 
principal  continental  states:  — 


Rerenue. 

Population. 

Mean  Revenue  per  Inhab. 

Roub. 

ICop. 

Paris  (in  1849),  54,376,000  fr.=  13,569,000 

silrer  roubles    -            -            -            - 

1,027,000  • 

13 

21 

Berlin    (in     1848),    3,068,000    thaler  » 

2,823,000  silver  roubles 

339,000  t 

8 

33 

Vienna  (in  1851),  1,021,000  flor.  conv.  = 

643,000  silrer  roubles    -            -            - 

481,800  t 

1 

33 

8t   Petersburg   (1848),    2,708,600  silver 

roubles              -           -            -            - 

487,700 

5 

56 

Moscow  (1848),  1,128,500  silver  roubles   - 

362,000 

3 

12 

Warsaw  (1848),  790,600  silver  roubles 

145,000 

5 

45 

Thus  we  perceive  that  Paris  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
other  capitals  in  regard  as  well  to  the  relative  as  to  the  absolute 
cipher  of  its  revenue ;  but,  for  a  just  appreciation  of  this  fact, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  revenue  rests  principally  on  the 
octroi  levied  on  all  articles  of  consumption  which  pass  the  bar- 
riers of  the  town,  down  even  to  raw  building  materials.  In  the 
total  revenues  of  the  city  for  the  year  1849,  amounting  to 
64,376,000  francs,  the  product  of  the  octroi  figures  for  nearly 

*  Wc  have  taken  the  population  of  Paris  in  1836,  according  to  the  official  sta- 
tistics published  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
adding  for  increase  I  per  cent  per  annum,  or,  in  all,  13  per  cent.  The  actual  in- 
crease of  the  Parisian  population,  resulting  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  only  I  per  cent ;  but  in  that  capital,  as  in  other  largo  towns, 
the  population  is  recruited  likewise  by  immigration  from  the  country,  so  that  we 
cannot  add  less  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

f  The  population  of  Berlin  amounted  in  1843,  according  to  M.  Dieterici,  the 
head  of  the  statistical  bureau,  to  322,600  inhabitants.  To  this  figure  we  have 
added  5  per  cent  for  increase  during  5  years. 

X  At  me  end  of  1850,  acoording  to  the  official  repcnrt  presented  to  the  Municipal 
Council. 
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33  millions,  or  more  than  three-fifths.  This,  then,  is  a  very 
productive  branch  of  revenue  which  is  enjoyed  by  scarcely  any 
other  capital.  At  Vienna  there  is  levied  upon  articles  of  con-^ 
sumption  entering  the  town  a  certain  impost  on  its  behalf, 
termed  the  Stadtischer  Zuschlag ;  but  this  is  a  mere  supple- 
mentary addition  to  the  excise,  which  is  itself  much  more 
moderate  than  the  French  octrois ;  and  the  total  of  that  branch 
of  revenue  figures  in  the  budget  of  1851,  at  no  more  than 
410,000  convention  florins,  (=41,000/.  sterling).  At  Berlin 
^o  there  is  levied  an  excise  upon  certain  articles  for  the  benefit 
of  the  municipal  funds ;  but  lliis  revenue  is  not  nearly  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  octroi  of  Paris.  In  Kussia  there  is  no  municipal 
revenue  whatever  coming  from  imposts  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption. If  we  deduct  the  produce  of  the  octrois  from  the 
revenue  of  Paris,  the  latter  will  only  amount  to  21,400,000 
francs  =  5,350,000  roubles,  which,  on  a  population  of  1,027,000 
inhabitants,  would  give  only  5  roubles  20  kopecks  for  each 
inhabitant,  being  less  than  the  relative  product  of  the  revenues 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  relative  revenue  of  these  two  towns  is  equal  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  Paris,  and  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  of  Berlin. 
The  relative  revenue  of  Moscow  is  more  than  a  third  of  that  of 
Berlin,  and  is  equal  to  three-thirteenths  of  that  of  Paris ;  but 
the  revenue  of  all  these  towns  greatly  exceeds  that  of  Vienna, 
both  in  absolute  amount,  and  relatively  to  the  population :  of 
the  last-mentioned  town,  however,  the  budget  has  been  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  reduction  of  the  excise  which  took  place  in 
1848. 

In  the  Kussian  possessions  in  Asia,  there  were  reckoned,  in 
1840,  seventy-nine  towns,  with  a  population  of  309,000  inha- 
bitants, and  a  total  revenue  of  225,606  roubles;  of  which 
twenty-two  towns,  with  141,164  inhabitants,  were  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  fifty-seven  towns,  with  167,827  inha- 
bitants, were  in  Siberia. 

Adding  10  per  cent  *  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1840 
for  the  increase  of  the  population  during  ten  years,  we  obtain  a 
total  urban  population  of  the  Kussian  possessions  in  Asia  of 
340,000  inhabitants;  of  whom  155,000  belong  to  the  towns  of 
the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  and  185,000  to  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria. This  gives,  in  the  former,  one  town  to  129  square  miles, 
and  to  each  town  an  average  population  of  7,045  ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  one  town  to  4,186  square  miles,  with  an  average  popula- 
tion of  3,246  inhabitants  to  each  town. 

*  The  population  of  our  principal  towns  in  Asia  augments  at  a  rate  so  rapid 
that  we  do  not  think  we  run  any  risk  of  exaggeration  in  reckoning  its  progress  at 
1  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Amongst  the  twenty-two  towns  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  pro- 
vinces, fiiere  are  five  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000, 
namely,  Tiflis,  Staraia-Chemakha,  Noukha,  Erivan,  and  Der- 
bent,  which,  in  1840,  contained  a  joint  population  of  76,000 
inhabitants ;  and  amongst  the  fifty-seven  towns  of  Siberia  there 
were  likewise  five  in  1840  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000, 
namely,  Irkoutsk,  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  and  Tiomnen  (in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk),  containing  a  joint  population  of  65,000 
inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  Siberia  five  towns 
in  none  of  which  did  the  population  in  1840  reach  300  inha- 
bitants ;  and  of  these  five  there  were  two,  namely,  Verchojansk 
and  Olekminsk,  in  the  district  of  Jakoutsk,  with  populations 
imder  100  inhabitants. 

On  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations, 
we  obtain  the  following  proportions.  In  the  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces,  7,045,  and  in  Siberia,  6,166  inhabitants  of  towns  out 
of  each  100,000  of  the  total  population ;  or,  in  other  terms,  to 
100  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  1,419, 
and  in  Siberia,  1,622,  of  a  rural  population. 

From  all  the  foregoing  comparisons  it  results,  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  towns  are  still  in  a  very  backward  condition  as 
regards  their  prosperity.  Still,  in  this  respect,  also,  we  are 
making  way.  In  a  number  of  small  towns  favourably  situated 
for  home  or  foreign  commerce,  the  population  has  considerably 
augmented;  and  in  this  augmentation  several  of  the  larger 
ones  have  likewise  participated.  In  consequence  of  reforms  in- 
troduced in  1842  into  the  administration  of  the  towns  and  the 
management  of  their  funds,  the  municipal  revenues  have  been 
considerably  augmented.  In  1841  they  presented  a  total  of 
6,795,120  silver  roubles,  including  the  towns  of  Siberia,  but 
exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland:  in  1848 
they  amounted  to  7,989,950,  which  exhibits  an  increase  of 
1,194,830  roubles.  According  to  more  recent  official  data  they 
exceeded,  in  1849,  the  sum  of  9^  millions;  exhibiting  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  1848,  of  more  than  1^  millions,  and  as  com- 
pared with  1841,  of  more  than  2,700,000  silver  roubles,  or  of 
40  per  cent,  in  the  space  of  eight  years  {see  supplementary  note, 
post).  This  increase  has  been  obtained  in  most  of  the  towns, 
without  laying  any  additional  burden  on  the  inhabitants,  solely 
by  an  improved  administration  of  the  municipal  property. 

The  twenty-two  towns  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  dis- 
posed, in  1840,  of  a  revenue  of  75,851  silver  roubles,  which,  on 
the  urban  population  of  that  epoch  (141,000  inhabitants),  was 
at  the  rate  of  54  kopecks  for  each  inhabitant.  The  revenue  of 
the  towns  in  Siberia  amounted  at  the  same  period  to  149,755 
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silver  roubles,  or,  on  an  urban  population  of  168,000,  to  89  ko- 
pecks per  inhabitant.  In  1848,  tne  revenue  of  the  towns  of  the 
four  Siberian  governments  of  Jenisseisk,  Irkoutsk,  Tobolsk, 
and  Tomsk,  amoimted  in  whole  to  192,297  silver  roubles;  in 
1840  it  had  stood  only  at  142,625  roubles ;  so  that,  during  these 
eight  years,  there  had  been  an  augmentation  of  49,672  roubles, 
or  35  per  cent* 

Supplementary  Note  concerning  the  Revenue  of  the  Towns, 

Whilst  this  volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  we  received 
statistical  information  with  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  towns 
of  European  Russia  for  the  year  1849.  Although  these  returns 
are  not  quite  complete,  we  present  them  in  the  following  table 
as  supplementary  information  with  regard  to  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  1848  in  the  proceeds  of  the  revenues  of  the 
towns  in  forty-seven  governments,  and  the  augmentation  of  their 
sum  total. 

Revenue  of  the  Towns  of  European  Russia  during  the  Year 

1849. 


GOYERlOfENTS. 

Eftimated 
Reveoue. 

Actual 
Rcnreooe. 

1.  Archangel            .            .            - 

2.  Astrakhan             ... 
8.  Bessarabia,  with    the    district    of 

Ismail  -            .            .            - 

4.  Coarland-            -            -            - 

5.  Ekathcriuoslaw,  with  the  district 

of  Taganrog      -            -            - 

6.  Esthonia  -            -            -            . 

7.  Grodno    -            -            -            - 

8.  Jaroslaw  -            -            -            - 

9.  Kalonga  -            -            -            - 

10.  Kazan      .... 

11.  Kharkow               ... 

12.  Kherson,  with  the  town  of  Odessa 

13.  Kiew        .... 

Carried  forward      • 

Silver  Roublrt. 
79,182 
128,621 

48,850 
65,384 

117,891 

43,934 

57,734 

138,331 

87,288 

133,773 

133,938 

947,668 

140,975 

Silver  Roublet. 
70,352 
122,393 

69,865 
87,523 

48352 
48,864 
51,520 

131,266 
99,319 

162,909 

137,301 
1,233,636 

169,417 

2,123,569 

2,433,217 

BEMAKKS. 

No.  5.  The  sum  in  the  second  column  represents  the  actual  revenue  of  only 
Taganrog,  Marioupol,  and  Nakhitscheyan,  estimated  in  the  budget  at  66,790 
roubles.  We  have  no  returns  of  the  actual  revenues  of  the  other  10  towns  of 
this  government. 

No.  13.  We  want  returns  from  two  small  towns  in  this  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  actual  revenue  of  the  town  of  Berditschew,  which  was  estimated  in  the 
budget  at  8,332  roubles. 

*  We  are  not  aware  of  what  the  increase  may  have  been  in  the  municipal 
revenues  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  governments. 
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GoVJKBNlfENTB. 

Estimated 
Reveaoe. 

Actual 
Revenue. 

Stiver  Romblet. 

Silver  Roublet. 

Brought  forward    • 

2,123,569 

2,433,217 

14.  Kowno     -            -            -           - 

20,465 

26,967 

15.  Kostroma-            -            -            - 

45,731 

49,677 

16.  Koursk     -            -            -            - 

89,945 

96,752 

17.  Idvonia    .... 

456,221 

491,823 

18.  Minsk      .... 

34,143 

32,999 

19.  Mohilew  -            -            -          '  - 

27,053 

26,662 

20.  Moscow   -            -            -            . 

1,174,056 

1,094,913 

21.  Nijni-Nowgorod  ... 

85,868 

83,359 

22.  Nowgorod            ... 

70,582 

70,243 

23.  Olonetz    .            .            -            - 

29,629 

29,795 

24.  Orel         -            .            .            - 

120,003 

124,842 

25.  Orenburg             ... 

79,886 

91,743 

26.  Penza      -            -            -            . 

41,599 

50,001 

27.  Perm        .            .            .            - 

60,517 

75,701 

28.  Podolia    .... 

54,845 

64,907 

29.  Poltawa   .            .            -            - 

80,138 

98,707 

30.  Pskow      .... 

39,304 

53,364 

31.  Riazan     .... 

58,145 

65,083 

32.  St  Petersburg      -            .            - 

2,17»,031 

2,861,336 

33.  Saratow    .... 

138,326 

172,795 

34.  Simbirsk  -            .            .            - 

79,565 

86,618 

35.  Smolensk              ... 

52,811 

60,701 

36.  Tambow  -            .            .            - 

92,215 

134,562 

37.  Tanride,    with      the    district    of 

Ecrtch-Enikolsk 

92,064 

90,905 

38.  Toula      .... 

85,989 

96,127 

39.  Tscbemigow         -            -            - 

55,914 

69,257 

40.  Twer        .... 

103,628 

110,767 

41.  Wiatka    .... 

45,641 

5.5,128 

42.  Wilna      .            -            -            - 

52,321 

79,697 

43.  Witebsk  -            .            .            . 

41,376 

44.  Wladimir 

61,752 

70,958 

45.  Wolhynia              -             -             - 

24,903 

26,715 

46.  Wologda.            -            -            . 

51,762 

68,278 

47.  Woron^je              -            .            - 
Total 

51,643 

60,939 

7,896,640 

9,095,538 

REMARKS. 

No.  19.  We  want  returns  from  two  small  towns  in  this  government. 

No.  21.  Without  reckoning  the  taxes  raised  from  the  fair  at  Nijni-Kowgorod,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  estimated  in  the  budget  at  56,377  roubles. 

No.  24.  Wo  want  returns  for  one  small  town  of  this  government. 

No.  26.  We  are  without  returns  for  three  small  towns  of  this  government. 

No.  27.  We  are  without  returns  for  four  towns  of  this  government 

No.  28.  We  are  without  returns  for  three  small  towns  of  this  government 

No.  32.  We  are  without  returns  for  three  small  towns.  We  are  also  without  re- 
turns of  the  actual  revenue  of  the  towns  of  Kronstadt  and  Tzarskoe-S^lo,  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  at  59,729  roubles. 

No.  34.  We  are  without  returns  for  three  small  towns  of  this  government. 

No.  43.  We  are  without  returns  of  the  actual  revenue  of  the  towns  of  this  govern- 
ment 

No.  45.  We  are  without  returns  for  five  small  towns  of  this  government 

No.  47.  We  are  without  returns  for  eight  small  towns  of  this  government 
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On  deducting  from  the  sum  total  of  the  first  column  of  the 
foregoing  table  the  budgets  of  those  towns  which  do  not  figure 
in  the  column  of  actual  revenue,  viz., 

Ruublft. 

1.  For  ten   toims    of  the  goYcmmcnt  of  Ekathcrinoslaw 

(see  remark  to  No.  5.)  -----        51,101 

2.  For  tiie  town  of  Berditschcw,  goyemment  of  Eiow  (see 

remark  to  Na  13.)         -  -  -  -  -  8,332 

3.  For  the  towns  of  Ejronstadt  and  Tzarskoc-Sclo  (see  remark 

to  No.  32.)         ------         59,729 

4.  For  the  towns  in  the  goyemment  of  Witebsk  (see  remark  to 

No.  43.) 41,376 

Making  together  ...      160,538 

the  total  revenue  of  all  the  other  towns  which  figure  in  the 
table  would  amount,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  budgets, 
to  7,736,112  roubles;  whilst  the  actual  revenue  amounted  to 
9,095,538  roubles,  which  exhibits  an  excess  of  income  over  es- 
timate of  1,359,426  roubles,  or  17  per  cent. 

We  have  further  to  observe  that  the  government  of  Stavropol 
is  not  included  in  th*  preceding  table  for  want  of  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  revenue  of  the  towns  for  the  year  1849.  For  the  year 
1848  the  revenue  of  these  towns  amounted,  as  per  table,  p.  110., 
to  34,615  roubles. 

Xotibles. 
Now,  taking  the  sum  of  the  actual  reyenues  for  the  year  1849,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  table,  yiz.     .  .  -  .  -    9,095,538 

and  adding  thereto, 

1.  The  amount  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  towns  of  the  govem- 
ments  of  Ekathcrinoslaw,  Kiew,  St.  Petersborg,  and  Witc1)sk,  ui 

supra       ------.•        160,538 

2.  Ee venue  of  the  towns  of  the  goyemment  of  Stavropol  for  1848, 

ut  supra  -------.  34,615 

The  actual  total  revenue  of  the  towns  of  European  Russia  for  the 
year  1849  would  amount  (without  including  34  small  towns,  for 
which  we  have  no  returns)  to      -  -  -  -  -     9,290,691 

a  sum  which,  as  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  year  1848 
(7,797,653),  presents  an  increase  of  1,493,000  roubles,  or  19 
per  cent. 

RotUtltt. 

The  revenues  of  the  towns  of  Poland  amounted  in  1848  to  -  -     1,148,000 

Those  of  the  towns  of  Finland  to    -  -  -  -  .       126,000 

Together-  ------     1,274,000 

They  have  without  doubt  augmented  since ;  but,  assuming 
the  same  amount  for  1849,  and  adding  it  to  the  revenues  of  the 
towns  of  the  empire,  as  given  above,  at  9,290,691  roubles,  we 
obtain  for  total'  revenue  of  the  whole  towns  in  the  European 
possessions  of  Kussia  the  amount  of  10,564,691  silver  roubles. 

The  revenues  of  the  towns  of  Siberia  and  of  the  Trans-Cau- 
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casian  provinces  .amounted,  in  1848,  to  192,297  roubles;  which 
brings  the  total  revenue  of  the  whole  towns  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Kussia,  inclusive  of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
to  10,756,988  roubles. 

We  here  present  a  view  of  the  diiferences  for  the  year  1849 
betwixt  the  actual  revenues  of  the  towns  in  forty-six  govern- 
ments and  the  revenues  estimated  in  their  various  budgets. 

Governments  (Thirty-five  in  number)  in  which   the   actual  Re- 
venue of  the  Towns  was  in  excess  of  the  Estimate, 


1.  Wllna         -  -  .  . 

2.  Tambow      -  -  -  - 

3.  Bessarabia  -  -  -  • 

4.  Fskow         -  -  -  - 

5.  St   Petersburg  (without  Eronstadt 

and  Tzarsko^Selo) 

6.  Conrland     -  -  .  > 

7.  Wologda     -  -  -  - 

8.  Kowno         -  .  -  - 

9.  Kherson       -  -  -  - 

10.  Kiew  (without  Berditschew) 

11.  Perm           -  -  .  . 

12.  Saratow       -  -  -  - 

13.  Poltawa       -  -  -  - 

14.  Kazan          -  -  -  . 

15.  Wiatka       -  .  -  - 

16.  Penza          .  -  -  - 

17.  Podolia        -  -  -  . 

18.  Woron^je    -  -  -  - 

19.  Wladiinir    - 

20.  Smolensk    -  -  -  - 

21.  Orenburg    -  -  -  - 

22.  Kalouga      -  -  -  . 

23.  Riazan         -  -  -  . 

24.  Toula           r-  -  -  , 

25.  Esthonia-    -  -  -  . 

26.  Simbirsk     -  -  -  . 

27.  Kostroma    -  -  -  . 

28.  Livonia       ,  .  -  . 

29.  Koursk        -  -  -  . 

30.  Wolhynia    -  -  -  . 

31.  Twer           -  -  .  . 

32.  Tsehemigow 

33.  Orel  -        -  -  - 

34.  Kharkow     -  .  - 

35.  Olonetz       >  -  - 


Ezcetf  over 
BfUroate. 


SiUier  BomUa^ 
27,376 
42,347 
21,015 
14,060 

746,034 
22,139 
16,516 
6,502 
285,968 
36,774 
15,184 
34,469 
18,569 
29,136 
9,487 
8,402 
10,062 
9,296 
9,206 
7,890 
11,857 
12,031 
6,938 
10,138 
4,930 
7,053 
3,946 
35,602 
6,807 
1,812 
7,139 
3,343 
4,839 
3,363 
166 


Proportion 
per  cent. 


52*3 
45-9 
43 
35-8 

35-3 
33*9 
31*9 
31-8 
30*2 
27-7 
25-1 
24-9 
23-2 
21-8 
20-8 
20-2 
18-3 
18 
14*9 
14-9 
14-8 
13-8 
11-9 
11-8 
11-2 
8-9 
8-6 
7-8 
7-6 
7-3 
6-9 
6 
4 

2-5 
0-6 


The  total  of  the  town  budgets  included  in  the  above  table 
amounted  to  5,781,678  silver  roubles,  and  the  actual  revenues 
amounted  to  7,272,074,  which  presents  an  excess  over  estimate  of 
1,490,396  roubles,  or  26  per  cent.  The  chief  excesses  in  absolute 
amount,  which  occur  in  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg  and 
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Kherson^  refer  principally  to  the  towns  of  St^  Petersburg  and 
Odessa.  The  revenue  of  St  Petersburg  was  estimated  in  the 
budget  at  2,082,842,  and  the  actual  revenue  amounted  to 
2,820,768,  which  exhibits  an  excess  of  737,926  roubles,  or 
35  per  cent  The  budget  of  Odessa  amounted  to  862,814  roubles, 
and  the  actual  revenue  yielded  1,191,621 ;  which  presents  an 
excess  of  328,807  roubles,  or  38  per  cent 

Governments  (Eleven  in  number)  in  which  the  actual  Revenue  of 

the  Towns  fell  short  of  the  Estimate. 


Deficiency  u 
compared  with 
Estimate. 

Pniportion 
percent. 

1.  Ekatherinofilaw,    district    of    Taganrog, 

comprehendiDg  the  towns  of  Tagan- 
rog, Marioupol,  and  Nakhitschewan  - 

2.  Archangel            .... 

3.  Grodno                .            .            .            - 
i.  Moscow               -           .            .           - 

5.  Jaroslaw               .            .            .            - 

6.  Astrakhan           .... 

7.  Minsk      .            -            -            -            . 

8.  Nijni-Nowgorod               ... 

9.  Mohilew               -            -            -            - 

10.  Tauride                .... 

11.  Nowgorod           -            .            -            - 

Silver  Roublet. 

17,938 
8,830 
6,214 
79,143 
7,065 
6,228 
1,144 
2,509 

391 
4,159 

339 

86-7 
11-2 
10-8 
6-7 
51 
4-8 
3-3 
2-9 
1-4 
1-3 
0-5 

The  total  estimated  revenues  of  these  eleven  towns  amounted 
to  2,005,525  roubles,  while  the  actual  revenues  came  to  no  more 
than  1,823,464,  which  presents  a  deficiency  of  182,061  roubles, 
or  9  per  cent. 

The  deficiency  in  the  towns  of  the  government  of  Moscow  is 
referable  entirely  to  the  capital,  as  in  most  of  the  other  towns 
the  actual  revenue  rather  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  budget 
of  the  town  of  Moscow  came  to  1,119,885  roubles,  and  the 
actual  revenue  having  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,025,544, 
there  was  thus  a  shortcoming  of  94,341  roubles  or  of  9*2  per  cent. 

The  two  following  tables  present  the  amount  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  towns  of  forty-six  governments. 


GoTernments  In  which  the  Re- 
venue exceeded  the  Expen- 
diture. 

Rerenue  in 
1849. 

Expenditure  in 
1849. 

Excets  of  Revenue. 

Amount  of 
Exceif. 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

1.  Archangel 

2.  Astrakhan 

3.  Bessarabia  (with  district 

of  Ismail) 

4.  Courland 

Carried  forward 

Silver  Roub. 
70,352 
122,393 

69,865 
87,523 

Silver  Roub. 
59,543 
119,660 

67,256 
81,037 

Silver  Roub. 
10,809 
2,733 

2,609 
6,486 

18*2 
2-3 

3-9 
8 

350,133 

327,496 

22,637 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITUBE  OF  TOWNS. 


EiOMOf  H 

i.enue. 

RnMiiRin 

IBM. 

ProportlM 

•Male. 

Eicni. 

Silir  Haub. 

Sihrr  flmii 

Sllfrr  Rimh. 

Brought  forward      - 

350,133 

327,496 

22,637 

S.  JbtosUv 

131,266 

122,456 

8,910 

7-2 

6.  Kharkow             -        - 

137,301 

135,380 

1,921 

4-4 

7.  Kheraon      - 

1,333.637 

1,058,019 

175.618 

lB-6 

8.  Kiew 

169.41  J 

148,493 

20,924 

14-1 

26,967 

26,708 

259 

la  Kostroma   - 

49,677 

49,120 

II.  Konrsk       - 

96,752 

95,198 

1,824 

1'7 

13.  LiTonia       - 

491,823 

480,928 

10.895 

13.  MLnik          -         -         - 

32.999 

88,640 

4.359 

151 

U.  Mohilcw 

26,662 

25,174 

5-9 

15.  Moscow      - 

1.094.913 

1.058.458 

36,355 

3-4 

16.  NowgoTod 

70,a43 

68,153 

2.090 

IT.  Orenburg 

91,743 

76.1S7 

15,616 

18.  Perm          -        -        - 

75,701 

69,328 

G,373 

9-2 

19.  Podolia      - 

64.907 

S6,26a 

8,645 

15-4 

SO.  Ruaua 

6S,0B3 

63,567 

1.516 

ai.  St.  Pelenburg     - 

3,861,336 

2,209,630 

651.706 

29-5 

82.  Sarutow      - 

172,795 

39,236 

29-4 

23.  Smolensk 

60,701 

55,121 

9,580 

101 

24.  Tambow 

134,562 

132.391 

2.1  :i 

90.905 

84.568 

6,337 

7-5 

26.  Toula 

96,127 

92,873 

3,254 

3'5 

2T.  Tsiihemigow       - 

59,257 

55.040 

4.217 

7'7 

S8.  Tww 

110,767 

109,000 

1,767 

1-6 

29.  Wiatka       - 

55,128 

47,697 

7,431 

1,V6 

30.  Wilna         -        -        - 

79,697 

78,332 

1,.165 

17 

31.  Wlsdimir 

70,958 

69,050 

1,908 

2-8 

3a.  Wologda 

68,278 

54,135 

14.143 

96-1 

3a  WoToaije            -        ■ 

60,939 

56,826 

4,113 

7-2 

Total         ■ 

B,1!0,6T4 

7,067,659 

1,063,015 

13 

E.c».  ol  t: 

pendLlun, 

Be.™  Ip 

E.pondlture  in 

'Ki."' 

pet  crnl. 

Silrtf  Ro-'i. 

SiVrrt-  /tout. 

SUvrr  RoKi. 

1.  Ekath^riooslaw,  distHct 

of  TagMrog 

48,852 

67,122 

8,970 

16-9 

!.  Esthonia 

48,864 

49,697 

833 

1-7 

3.  Grodno              -       - 

51.520 

Sl,658 

138 

4.  KaloDga              -        ■ 

99,319 

104,951 

5.632 

5-7 

S.  Kazan 

162,909 

166,491 

3.582 

21 

83,359 

90,859 

7,500 

S-0 

7.  Oloaeu              .        - 

29,795 

30,202 

407 

1-4 

B.  Orel            ... 

124,842 

128,677 

3,83S 

31 

9.  Fcnia 

50,001 

50,678 

577 

1-2 

10.  Poltawa 

98,707 

98,895 

188 

0-2 

11,   Pstoir 

53,364 

54,365 

1.0O1 

1-9 

12.  Simbinlt    -        .        - 

B6.618 

97,827 

11,209 

12-9 

13.  Volhynia    - 

26,715 

27,943 

1,228 

4-6 

Total        - 

964,865 

1,009,265 

44,400 

4-6 
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We  perceive  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  there  are  only 
thirteen  governments  in  which  the  amount  of  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  actual  revenue,  whilst  in  the  other  thirty- 
three  governments  the  revenues  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure.  This  surplus  was  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
10  per  cent,  in  eleven  governments,  amongst  which  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Saratow  exhibit  a  surplus  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  and 
WoYogda  of  more  than  26  per  cent.  In  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg  the  surplus  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  capital, 
the  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  2,820,768  roubles,  and  the 
expenditure  to  2,169,892,  leaving  a  surplus  of  650,876  roubles, 
or  30  per  cent.  In  most  of  the  other  towns  belonging  to  this  go- 
vernment the  expenditure  exceedeil  more  or  less  the  amount  of 
revenue.  In  the  government  of  Saratow,  the  towns  which  pre- 
sent the  largest  surplus  are  Saratow,  Khwalynsk,  Wolsk,  Ka- 
myschine,  and  Petrowsk.  Of  the  thirteen  governments  in  which 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenues,  there  are  only  two,  the 
government  of  Simbirsk,  and  the  district  of  Taganrog  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ekatherinoslaw,  where  the  deficiency  exceeded 
10  per  cent. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  forty-six  governments  gives  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

Roublrs. 
Total  revenues  -  -  -     9,095,539 

Total  cxpenditarc     ...     8,076,924 

Excess  of  revcnac    -  -  -     1,018,615  or  12*6  per  cent. 

From  all  this  we  may  perceive  that,  with  some  excei)tion8 
originating  in  local  circumstances,  the  financial  position  of  our 
towns  is  improving  in  consequence  of  tlie  miprovements  intro- 
duced into  iheir  administration. 


If  we  deduct  the  population  of  the  towns  (amounting  in  1851, 
according  to  the  table,  p.  96.,  to  5,413,000  inhabitants)  from  the 
total  population  of  Eurojiean  Russia,  (amounting  to  about 
62,000,000),  there  will  remain  for  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts  56,587,000  inliabitants.  The  cultivated  land  extend- 
ing to  about  90  millions  of  dessia tines,  we  may  reckon  1*6  des- 
siatines  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  if  to  this  we  add,  according  to 
a  slump  approximation,  60,000,000  dessiatines  of  meadow  l^d, 
we  will  have  2-6  dessiatines  for  each  inhabitant 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  quantity  of  productive  soil  in  each  province  and 
government.* 

*  Some  statists  have  reproached  ns  with  having,  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  pro- 
ductive soil  over  the  population,  undulj  separated  the  population  of  the  towns 


HtTBAI.  POPULATION   AND  PRODUCTIVE   BOIL. 


1-iTUl.t,™. 

Rural 

Anbls  Lund 

Popululiifl. 

"' 

hiblaoi."' 

Dcaialma. 

1.  CoanlTT  of  the  Dhii  CosaHcks 
'i.  Attrahhan.  withoat   the  no- 

778.000 

11350,000 

152 

155.300 

950,000 

61 

3.  Saralaw      -        -        .        - 

1,679.000 

9,043.000 

S-4 

4.  Stawopol    -        -        .        . 

960,800 

4,750,000 

5.  Minsk         .... 

910,400 

4,366.000 

4-8 

G.  Ehcraan      .        .         -        . 

701,300 

3,400.000 

4-8 

7.  Teuridc      .... 

5SO.800 

2.3,50,000 

4-3 

8.   Ort«burg    .... 

2,071.700 

8.,567,00O 

4-1 

9.  Shnbhih      .         .         .         - 

1,097,300 

4.100,000 

3-7 

10.  Pskow         .          .         -         . 

630.800 

2.200,000 

36 

11.  Woroneje   .... 

1,58,5,550 

5.407,000 

3-3 

IS.  Khiirkow    -        .        .        . 

1,048,600 

3,450,000 

3-3 

735,400 

2,500,000 

3-3 

14.  Kovrao        .        .        -        . 

687,300 

2,810,000 

1.291.700 

3,821,000 

3' 

16.  EkatlierinosUw  -         -         - 

906.600 

2,600,000 

2'9 

17.  Tambow     -        .        .        - 

I,57.%900 

4,150,000 

18.  Mohilew      .         ..         -         , 

2,000,000 

2-6 

19.  Witebsk      .        -        .        - 

658.900 

1,720,000 

20,  Porm          .... 

1,916,900 

4,582,000 

21.  Qrodno      .       -       ,       . 

786,700 

1.990,000 

se 

22.  Twer           ,        ,        .        . 

1,324.600 

2,960,000 

3'a 

ai  Orel 

1,276,400 

2,800,000 

a-2 

34.  Bmolenfik   .         .        -        . 

1,029,  ,500 

2,280,000 

a-3 

as.  Tonla         ...        - 

1,023,800 

2,220,000 

a-2 

36.  Poluwa      .... 

1,558,000 

3J15.0O0 

a?.  Po(ioIia       .... 

1,310.600 

3,213,000 

as.  Wolhjnin   -        -         -        . 

1,3F9,800 

2,887.000 

21 

a9.  Non'goroQ  .... 

857.500 

1,770,000 

2') 

30.  Kflian        .       -       .       - 

1,311,100 

2,600.000 

31 

Penia         -        .        -        - 

990.000 

2,050.000 

32 

Wilna         .... 

743,600 

1 J  05.000 

33 

Kourak       -        .        .        . 

1,612,200 

3,1 16.000 

19 

34 

Niini-Nowgorod 

Wnndimir    -         .         -         - 

2,080,000 
2,080,000 
1,940,000 

36 

KoslrQma   .... 

Unos^soo 

1-9 

37 

Jaroelaw    .... 

881,800 

1,692,000 

1-9 

from  that  of  the  nusl  districts ;  but  thii  reproach  does  not  wem  quite  jnst,  for  wo 
have  first  (p,  75.)  estnblished  the  proportion  between  the  productive  soil  and  the 
total  namber  of  the  inhabilants,  and  a^in  wc  have  given  (p.  87.)  a  table  of  the 
dis(ril>utioQ  <}(  thi;  ciillivutcd  soil,  equally  with  reference  to  the  total  porulation,  lij- 
proWntea  and  Kovcmmcnts.  Tbe  next  and  mbsequent  tables  ore  tlu'rcfore  lo  be 
conniderod  merely  aa  staciGtical  uipplcmcnta  which  present  the  numerical  reliiiitm 
of  the -extent  of  productive  Goil  to  the  rural  population,  properly  eo  called,  or 
that  which  is  more  exclniivclj  occupied  1\  itli  a^cnllnre.  Wc  do  not  think  iIiqbb 
I'nni7)lcmcn1ury  comparisons  jlTe  out  of  place  in  a  u-iirL  of  which  one  of  the  objects 
in  10  11111I3-6C  our  ngrieuItuTol  posiliou  in  its  diD'trtTil  relations. 

•  i'V.r  those  gijvcnimcHtb  ihc  uuincs  of  which  are  printed  in  italict,  the  rural 
populuiion  has  been  taken  from  data  antecedent  (o  tbc  date  of  their  new  boun- 
daries: for  all  the  otbsi  gATenunenti^  h  hat  been  taken  from  the  ccnms  of  165 1. 
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Provinces  and  GoTernmenti  arranged 

l^iimhAr  fif  T)a€» 

according  to  the  Extent  of  their  produc- 
tive Soil  in  proportion  to  the  Rural 
Population. 

Rural 

Arable  Land 

•latines  per  In- 
habitant. 

Population. 

and  Meadowf. 

Dem'atines. 

38.  Wiatka      .        -        -        - 

1,885,100 

3,473,000 

1-8 

39.  Kiew           -        -        -        - 

1,534,200 

2,798,000 

1-8 

40.  Esthonia     -        -        -        - 

273,600 

500,000 

1-8 

41.  Olonetz       -        -        -        - 

261,600 

480,000 

1-8 

42.  Kalonga     -        -        -        - 

882,200 

1,493,000 

1-7 

43.  Coorland    -        -        -        - 

465,800 

810,000 

1-7 

44.  Kingdom  of  Poland     - 

4,372,000 

6,945,000 

1-6 

45.  Riazan        -         ~        -        - 

1,294,700 

2,100,000 

1-6 

46.  Wologda    .        -        -        - 

825,300 

1,250,000 

1-5 

47.  Moscow      -        -        -        - 

1,132,500 

1,560,000 

1-4 

48.  St.  Petersburg     -        -        - 

553,000 

750,000 

1-4 

49.  Livonia      -         -         -         - 

740,200 

970,000 

1-3 

50.  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland     - 

1,472,500 

1,591,000 

11 

51.  Archangel  -         -        -        - 

224,800 

237,000 

l-l 

We  see  figuring  in  this  table  one  province,  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  which  is  in  a  very  exceptional  condition  in  regard 
to'the  extent  of  its  productive  soil  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  its  rural  population.  In  it  there  are  upwards  of  15  dessiatines 
of  productive  land  for  each  rural  inhabitant.  Next  to  this  province, 
it  is  the  governments  of  Astrakhan,  Saratow,  Stavropol,  EUier- 
son,  Minsk,  Tauride,  and  Orenburg,  in  which  the  proportion  is 
greatest,  the  average  running  from  4  to  6  dessiatines  per  head. 
There  are  seven  governments  in  which  it  runs  between  3  and  4 
dessiatines ;  seventeen  in  which  it  is  from  2  to  3  ;  and  nineteen 
in  which  the  average  is  under  2.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  only 
five  in  which  the  average  does  not  reach  1^  dessiatines  per  head. 

If  we  take  the  extent  of  the  arable  lands  and  that  of  the 
meadows  separately,  the  results  we  obtain  will  be  entirely 
diflferent,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  tables. 


Provinces  and  Government*  arranged 

according  to  the  extent  of  their  arable 

Land  in  proportion  to  the  Rural 

Population. 

Rural  Popu- 
lation. 

Arable  Land. 

Number  of  Deiiia. 
tines  per  Inhabitant. 

1.  Minsk    .... 

2.  Ck>nntr7  of  the  Don  Cos- 

sacks .... 

3.  Tschernigow  -         -        . 

4.  Witebsk 

5.  Simbirsk         ... 

6.  Kowno  .... 

7.  Mohilew         ... 

8.  Pskow  -        .        -        - 

9.  Kharkow        ... 
la  Orenburg       ... 

910,400 

778,000 

1,291,700 

658,900 

1,097,200 

887,300 

783,100 

630,800 

1,048,600 

2,071,700 

DeuiaOnet. 
2,820,000 

2,310,000 
3,191,000 
1,600,000 
2,500,000 
2,060,000 
1,700,000 
1,400,000 
2,100,000 
4,115,000 

31 

3 

2-5 

2-4 

2-3 

2-3 

2-2 

2-2 

2 

2 

SCRAL  POPULATION  AND  ARABLE  LAND. 


KCDrting  10  Ihe  eilFflt  o(  Ibeii  Arable 

Run]  Popu- 

AnbleLiml. 

tlumber  of  Dh.Ih- 

11.  TmU     .... 

1,023,800 

2,000,000 

i 

701,300 

1,400.000 

13.  WoroniJB 

1,585,550 

3,007.000 

14.  Orel       -        .        .        . 

1,27  6.400 

2,400,000 

!-8 

15.  Smolensk 

1,0^9.500 

2,000,000 

1-9 

16.  Grodno 

786,700 

1,470,000 

1-9 

755,400 

1.300,000 

1-7 

18.  Wiatka. 

1,885,100 

2.973,000 

19.  Tambow 

1.573,900 

2,500,000 

1-6 

20.  PodolU            -         -         - 

1,510,600 

2,440.000 

21.  Kaxiin    -        -        -        - 

1,311,100 

2,100,000 

23.  Nijni-NowBorod      - 

1,100,700 

1.800,000 

1-6 

S3.  Wladimir       - 

1,100,600 

1,800,000 

1-6 

2*.  Kostroma       • 

1,005,800 

1.600.000 

as,  Feoia    -        -        -        - 

990,000 

1,600,000 

38.  Wiloa    .... 

743,500 

1.170,000 

1-6 

87.  Saratow 

1.679,000 

2,530,000 

1-5 

28.  Koursk  .         -         .         . 

1,612,200 

2,503,000 

t-6 

29.  Kicw      -         -         -          - 

1,534.200 

2,363.000 

30.  Wolhynia 

1,389,800 

8,110.000 

31.  Kalouaa 

883,200 

1,300,000 

32.   Nowgorod       - 

857,500 

1,300,000 

33.  Perm      .         .         -         - 

1,816.900 

2,589,000 

34.  Riauui  .        -        -        - 

1,294,700 

1,800,000 

35.  Jaroskw 

881,800 

1,200,000 

14 

38.  Tflurido 

550,800 

750.000 

1-4 

37.  Oloneti           •        -        - 

261,600 

370,000 

39.  Poltawa         -       -       - 

1,558.000 

2,000,000 

1-3 

39.  Twer     -        -        -        . 

1.324,600 

1.670,000 

1'3 

40.  Ekatherinofllaw       - 

906,600 

1,200,000 

\-3 

41.  Kingdom  of  Puknd 

4,372,000 

5,445.000 

1-2 

42.  UoMOW 

1,132,500 

1,300,000 

43.  ronrland 

496,000 

44.  Wobgda         -         -          - 

835.300 

800.000 

1 

45.  St.  Pelershnrg 

553,000 

550,000 

1 

46.  Astrakhan      - 

155,300 

160,000 

1 

47.  Eethonia 

273,600 

240,000 

0-9 

48.  Stavropol 

960.800 

750,000 

49.  I,i»oDla 

740,300 

415.000 

60.  GrandDnthyofFinland- 

1.472,500 

0-4 

51.  Archangel       - 

224,800 

80,000 

0-4 

According  to  this  table,  there  are  eight  provinces,  namely, 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  governmenta  of  Minsk, 
Tschemigow,  Witebsk,  Simbirsk,  Kowno,  Mohilew,  and  Pskow, 
in  which  there  are  upwards  of  2  dessiatioea  of  arable  land  for 
each  rural  inhabitant ;  twenty-four  governments  in  which  the 
proportion  varies  between  1  ^  and  2  dccsiatines ;  fourteen  go- 
vernments in  which  it  runs  from  1  to  1^  per  bead  ;  and  only  five 
provinces,  namely,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  and  the  go- 
vernments  of  Eathonia,  Stavropol,  Livonia,  and   Archangel, 
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where  the  average  is  below  1  desnatine.  It  is  in  this  last  go- 
vernment and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  that  the  rural 
population  IS  most  piiorly  provided  with  arable  land»;  for  there 
is  not  so  miidi  as  ^  dcj-i-iatine  for  each  inhabitant. 

Still,  we  perceive  thnt,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Russia, 
the  arahle  luide  are  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  rural  po- 
pulation. Such  ie  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  meadows,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 


uxonlliia  Id  Ibmilial  of  tholr  Mniduv. 
Ijai  iBproporliod  10  Iboiunl 

NumlHrarDiwl- 

inuril  Populi- 

Mcwto-  L<ud. 

-"&'■-■ 

1.  Cuuutry  of  llju  Don  Cos- 

Druialma. 

BBcka            -        -        - 

778,000 

9,840,000 

13-3 

a.  Attnikhnn      - 

155.300 

800,000 

SI 

3.  Slavropol 

960JOO 

4,000,000 

41 

4.  Snratow 

1,679,000 

6,513,000 

3-9 

5.  Tauridc 

550,800 

s-g 

6-  KhcnoD 

701,300 

3,000,000 

S-8 

7.  OrenbnrB 

a,07 1,700 

4,453,000 

9.  Miaak              -         -          . 

910,400 

1,546,000 

1  7 

9.  Ekatherinoekw        -         - 

906,600 

1,400,000 

1-6 

10.  Bessarabia      - 

755,400 

1,200,000 

11.  Woroni-jc       -        -        . 

1,585,550 

2,400,000 

18.  SLmbLrsk 

l,O97,a0O 

1,600,000 

13.  Khatkow 

1,048,600 

1.350.000 

1-3 

U.  Pikow  -        -        .        . 

630,800 

800,000 

1-3 

15.  Perm     -        .        .         . 

1.816,900 

1,993,000 

16.  Tambow        -        -        . 

1,573,900 

1,S50,000 

1 

17.  Twer     .        .        -        - 

1,334,600 

1,290,000 

18.  Kowno  -        -        -        . 

887,300 

750,000 

0-9 

19.  E*lhonia         -        -        - 

273,600 

0-9 

ao.  PoltawB 

1,658,000 

1,215.000 

0-e 

31.  Grand  DucbT  of  Finland- 

1,472,500 

1,071.000 

07 

SS.  Livonia 

740,200 

555,000 

0-7 

S3.  ArcJianpol       - 

2£  4,800 

157,000 

0-7 

S4.  Wolhvnia       -        -        - 

1,389,800 

777,000 

0-6 

3S.  Non-gorod      - 

857,500 

470,000 

0-6 

26.  Grodno 

786,700 

530,000 

0-6 

87.  Courland 

465,800 

814,000 

0-6 

as.  Podolia 

1.510,600 

773,000 

0-5 

29.  TBcbemigow  -        -        - 

1,291,700 

630,000 

0-.1 

3a  Jaroflaw 

88IJ0O 

492,000 

vb 

31.  Woli^ilB 

835,300 

450,000 

33.  Konrsk 

1,613,300 

613,000 

0-4 

33.  Kazan             .        -        . 

1,311,000 

500.000 

0-4 

M.  Penia    ,        -        .        - 

990,000 

450,000 

3S.  Mohilew 

783,100 

300,000 

as.  Wllna    .... 

743,500 

335,000 

37.  St  Pclenbnrg 

553,000 

300,000 

0-4 

38.  Olonctt 

261.600 

110,000 

0-4 

39.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

4,372,000 

1,500,000 

0-3 

40.  Wiatta 

1.885,100 

500,000 

0-3 

41.  Kiew      .        -        -        . 

1,534,300 

0-3 

RUKAL  POPULATION  AND  MEADOW  LAND. 
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Provinces  and'GoTernmenti  arranged 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  Mea- 
dow Land  in  proportion  to  the  rural 

Number  of  Desti- 

Rural  Popu- 
lat  on. 

Meadow  Land. 

atines  per  Inhabi- 
tant. 

Population. 

Destiatinet. 

• 

42.  Orel       ...         - 

M76,400 

400,000 

0-3 

43.  Nijni-Nowgorod     - 

1,100,700 

280,000 

0-3 

44.  Wladimir 

1,100,000 

280,000 

0-8 

45.  Smolensk        -         -        - 

1,029,500 

280,000 

0-3 

46.  Kostroma       ... 

1,005,800 

340,000 

0-3 

47.  Riozan            -         -        - 

1,294,700 

300,000 

0-2 

48.  Moscow           -         -        - 

1,132,500 

260,000 

0-2 

49.  Toula    .        -        -        . 

1,023,800 

220,000 

0-2 

60.  Kalouga         ... 

882,200 

193,000 

0-2 

51.  Witebsk 

658,900 

120,000 

0-2 

We  perceive  from  this  table,  that  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  possesses,  relatively  to  its  rural  population,  a  super- 
abundance of  meadow  land  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other 
country, — more  than  12  dessiatincs  per  head.  Next  to  this 
province,  it  is  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Stavropol 
which  are  most  liberally  supplied.  Their  average  is  from  4  to 
5  dessiatincs  for  each  inhabitant.  We  may  reckon  in  the  same 
category  of  abundant  supply,  the  governments  of  Saratow, 
Tauride,  Kherson,  and  Orenburg,  which  average  upwards  of 
2  dessiatincs  for  each  rural  inhabitant.  In  ten  governments, 
the  average  per  head  varies  from  1  to  2  dessiatincs,  which  may 
still  be  considered  as  a  very  satisfactory  proportion.  In  fourteen 
governments,  which  we  may  regard  as  indifferently  provided, 
the  average  per  inhabitant  runs  from  ^  to  ^^  of  a  dessiatine  ;  and 
there  are  twenty  governments  in  which  the  average  is  below 
\  dessiatine.  Of  these  twenty,  there  are  thirteen  in  which  the 
average  is  below  ^  of  a  dessiatine.  The  poorest  governments  in 
this  respect  are  those  of  Riazan,  Moscow,  Toula,  Kalouga, 
and  Witebsk,  where  there  is  only  y  of  a  dessiatine  for  each  rural 
inhabitant. 

All  these  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  sorts 
of  productive  soil  necessarily  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
occupations  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  in  general  on  the  whole 
system  of  our  rural  economy.  They  are,  however,  modified  in 
their  effects  by  the  quality  of  the  land.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  table,  p.  87.,  the  government  of  Pskow  occupies  the  ninth 
place  in  regard  to  its  relative  extent  of  arable  land ;  whilst,  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  quality  of  its  soil,  it  is  one  of  the  poorest 
in  regard  to  its  productive  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  go- 
vernments of  Podolia,  Saratow,  and  Wolhynia,  which  are  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  empire,  occupy  a  rank  far  inferior  to 

many  others  in  regard  to  their  extent  of  cultivated  land.     We 

K  a 
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shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  in  the  course  of  the 
following  chapters :  meantime,  we  subjoin  a  table  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  forests  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the 
different  governiDGnta,  which  concludes  the  present  branch  of 
our  subject 

Table  of  the  Extent  of  the  Forests,  as  compared  trith  the 
Population, 


Wo  1b             G 

Numbwof 

«taD?^hr°jftS;.' LSi,d.  ta. 

POpUl^M.. 

KomtLwd. 

ri«<uti»* 

prafiatliHi  la  tin  FopiilMlon. 

1.  ArchcDgel     -        - 

258,000 

B9,S00,000 

117 

a.  Wologdi         -         - 

868.000 

32.000,000 

37 

3.  Oloneti 

278.500 

9,700.000 

3S 

«.  Ponn 

1,879,000 

19,927,000 

10-6 

S.  NoweofoJ 

890,000 

7,000,000 

6.  Grand    Dachy     of 

FinUnd     -       - 

1,554.000 

7.460,000 

4-8 

7.  Koetronu       - 

l.M7,000 

5.000.000 

4-8 

8.  WUtka 

1,939.000 

9,000,000 

9.  Orenborg 

S,1SO,000 

10,000,000 

10.  Hiiuk 

980,000 

3.300,000 

3-4 

11.  liYOui*             -           - 

836,000 

1,988,000 

a-3 

IS.  St.  Petenburg 

1, 145,000 

2,400.000 

81 

13.  Psfcow 

673.000 

1.400.000 

!■! 

M.  Smolensk       - 

l.OB.t.000 

2,800,000 

IS.    WilDft 

819.000 

1,600,000 

IE.  WileUk 

733,000 

1,460.000 

2 

17.  Kaxui 

1.390.000 

2,627.000 

1-9 

18.  McWtew        -        - 

835,000 

1.600.000 

1-9 

19.  CouiUnd        - 

530,000 

975.000 

HO.  Simbirak 

1,203.000 

2.000,000 

1-7 

al.  Nijiii-Nowgofod     - 

1.175,000 

8,000,000 

1-7 

aa.  WolhynU       -        - 

1,395,000 

2,400,000 

1-6 

83.  T*tr              ■        - 

1,411,000 

2,300.000 

1'6 

a.  Wlttdimir 

1.171.000 

1,700,000 

1-5 

as.  EatlioDia 

302,000 

460,000 

26.  Pen» 

1,066,000 

1,100.000 

27.  Tambow 

1,685,000 

1.450,000 

0-9 

28.  GrodDO 

S  7  0.000 

760.000 

0'9 

39.  Orel       -          -          - 

1,408.000 

1,100,000 

0-8 

30.  Jaroalaw 

961.000 

805,000 

31.  KinedMO  Of  Poland 

4.ass.ooo 

3,906,000 

32.  Moeco* 

1,526,000 

1,100.000 

07 

sa  Hiaun 

1,372.000 

1,000,000 

0-7 

34.  Saraww 

1,861,000 

i.aoo.ooo 

0-6 

35.  Kiew     -        -        - 

1,701.000 

950,000 

06 

36.  Tscheraigow 

1,392.000 

789.000 

06 

87.  Kowno 

93S,000 

600,000 

38.  AMreklura     - 

Carrted  forward 

807,000 

180,000 

0-6 

46,343,500 

I7*.I17,000 

«  pofnilatioii  witlHMit  deducting  the  in 
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Provincet  and  OovernmenU  ar- 
ranged according  to  the 
extent  of  their  Forest  Landa  in 
proportion  to  the  Population. 

Population. 

Forent  Lands. 

Number  of 
Dessiatines 

lnh£rant. 

Brought  forward 

39.  Kalouga 

40.  Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks    - 

41.  Kharkow 

42.  Toula 

43.  Tauride 

44.  Eoursk 

45.  Worontl'je 

46.  Podolia 

47.  Bessarabia     - 

48.  Pbltawa 

49.  Stavropol 

50.  Ekatherinoslaw 

51.  Kherson 

Total 

46,343,500 
976,000 

798,000 
1,184,000 
1,115,000 

665,000 
1,728,000 
1,669,000 
1,596,000 

902,000 
1,665,000 
1,004,000 

994,000 

919,000 

Destiaiku$. 
174,117,000 
454,000 

420,000 
500,000 
440,000 
244,000 
479,000 
500,000 
470,000 
255,000 
252,000 
113,000 
102,000 
120,000 

0-5 

0-5 
0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
02 
0-1 
01 
0-1 

61,558,500 

178,466,000 

2-9 

Taking  the  general  average  of  the  relative  extent  of  the 
forests  to  the  population,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  des- 
siatines per  inhabitant,  Bussia  would  be  the  best  wooded  country 
in  the  world,  if  the  forest  land  were  less  unequally  distributed. 
In  Austria,  one  of  the  countries  in  which  forests  are  most 
abundant,  the  latter  occupy  an  extent  of  18,667,000  dessiatines, 
which,  on  a  population  of  about  38,000,000,  is  at  the  rate  of 
only  ^  dessiatine  per  inhabitant  They  occupy  in  Prussia 
5,545,400  dessiatines,  which,  on  a  population  of  about 
17,000,000,  is  at  the  rate  of  0*33  dessiatines  per  inhabitant; 
and  in  France  they  occupy  8,062,775  dessiatines  on  a  population 
of  35,782,000  inhabitants,  or  at  the  rate  of  0*23  dessiatines  per 
inhabitant ;  so  that  the  proportion  in  which  our  population, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  provided  with  forests,  is 

to  that  of  France,  as  126  to  10 
to  that  of  Ptussia,  „    88  „   10] 
to  that  of  Austria,  „    58  „   10 

But  the  preceding  table  shows  us  that  the  proportion  falling 
to  the  different  provinces  and  governments  presents,  in  reference 
to  the  population,  much  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cultivated  and  meadow  land :  for  there  are  four 
governments,  namely,  Perm,  Olonetz,  Wologda,  and  Archangel, 
where  the  average  is  from  upwards  of  10  to  as  high  as  117  des- 
siatines per  inhabitant ;  and  there  are  twenty-five  governments 
in  which  the  inhabitant's  average  share  falls  short  of  1  dessiatine. 
In  the  number  of  the  latter  there  are  three,  namely,  Stavropol, 
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Ekath^rinoslaw,  and  Kherson^  in  which  the  average,  per  inha- 
bitant, is  no  more  than  y^y  of  a  dessiatine.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  three  governments  and  that  of  Archangel  is  as 
1  to  1,170;  but  even  setting  aside  these  two  extremes,  as  re- 
sulting from  thoroughly  exceptional  situations,  the  difference 
between  the  government  of  Wologda  and  those  of  Koursk,  Wo- 
ron^je,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia,  is  still  as  123  to  1.  In  Austria, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  diversities  of  the  countries  of 
which  that  monarchy  is  composed,  there  are  also  very  great  in- 
equalities in  regard  to  the  relative  extent  of  the  forests,  the 
difference  between  Transylvania,  which  is  the  most  largely 
timbered  as  compared  with  its  population,  and  Venice,  which  is 
in  this  respect  the  least,  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1 : 
in  Transylvania  the  average  is  1,  in  the  province  of  Venice 
j\j  dessiatine  of  forest  for  each  inhabitant.  However,  on 
taking  our  least  richly  wooded  provinces  each  apart  and  by 
itself,  and  comparing  them  with  the  totality  of  any  other  country, 
we  will  find  that  there  are  only  eleven,  namely,  Kharkow, 
Toula,  Tauride,  Koursk,  Woronlje,  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  Pol- 
tawa,  Stavropol,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  and  Kherson,  in  which  the 
average  per  inhabitant  is  below  that  of  Austria ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  four  last  governments  that  it  descends  below  that  of 
France.  We  may  consider  as  very  richly  wooded  all  those 
countries  in  which  we  find  1  dessiatine  of  forest  for  each  inha- 
bitant ;  and  half  this  proportion  is  more  than  amply  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  wherever  the  forests  are  pro- 
perly economised.  Anything  beyond  the  proportion  of  1  des- 
siatine per  inhabitant  may  be  considered  as  a  superabundance  of 
forest. 

According  to  this  rule,  there  would  be  in  Bussia  twenty-five 
governments  superabundantly  furnished  with  forests ;  of  which 
number  there  are  ten,  namely.  Archangel,  Wologda,  Olonetz, 
Perm,  Nowgorod,  Kostroma,  Wiatka,  Orenburg,  Minsk,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  reckoning  more  than  3  dessiatincs 
to  each  inhabitant;  thirteen  where  the  extent  of  forest,  ex- 
ceeding ^  dessiatine  per  inhabitant,  would  in  other  countries  be 
considered  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  population  ; 
and  eleven  which  may  be  considered  as  greatly  deficient  in 
timber,  not  having  so  much  as  ^  dessiatine  per  inhabitant.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
the  forest  land  depends,  Jirsty  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
population  and  the  forests  are  distributed  over  the  soil ;  secondly, 
on  the  forest  economy  and  management ;  thirdly,  on  the  greater 
or  less  facilities  of  communication.  In  an  empire  so  vast  as 
Russia,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  a  given  district  of  a  pro- 
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vince  possessing  very  extensive  forests  is  in  absolute  want  of 
timber,  whilst  another  district  of  the  same  government  possesses 
much  more  than  it  requires.  Again,  in  a  country  where  the 
woods  are  well  economised,  a  relative  extent  of  forests  of  less 
than  ^  dessiatine  per  inhabitant  may  suflSice  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Thus  Austria  feels  no  want,  although  the  whole 
extent  of  her  forest  soil  does  not  average  ^  dessiatme  per  inha- 
bitant :  and  in  France  the  average  is  not  even  \  dessiatine  per 
inhabitant. 


CHAP.  V. 

PRODUOTS  OF  THE  SOIL  AND  THBIB  GROSS  VALUE. 

A.  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  —  Cereals,  —  Cereal  Harvest  in  Russia, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  —  Governments  classified  according  to  their  re  - 
lative  Produce.  —  Gross  Value  of  Harvest. —  Potatoes.  —  Beet  Root.  —  The 
Vine.  —  Garden  Produce.  — Meadows.  —  Flax.  —  Hemp.  —  Tobacco.  —  Tinc- 
torial and  Medicinal  Plants.  — Forests. — Their  great  Extent  and  unequal  Dis- 
tribution. —  Dearth  of  Timber  in  some  Districts.  —  Destruction  of  Forests.  — 
Building  Timber.  —Its  Exportation.  —  Future  Prospects.  —  Estimate  of  gross 
Produce  of  Forests.  —  General  Estimates  of  Products  of  Soil  pertaining  to 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 

B.  Products  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  —  Cattle.  —  Cattle-rearing  general,  but 
badlj  managed.  —  Frequency  of  Murrain.  —  Number  of  Head  in  European 
Russia.  —  Number  relative  to  Population  in  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  ^  Gross  Valao  arising  from  rearing  of  Cattle.  — Calculations  on  which 
Estimate  based.  —  Horses.  —  Various  Breeds  and  their  Qualities.  —  Negligence 
in  the  Mode  of  rearing.  —  Provinces  which  produce  the  best  Breeds  and  Isj'gcst 
Numbers. — Number  of  Horses  in  European  Russia.  —  Comparisons  with 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  —  Sheep. — Local  Circumstances  favourable  to 
Sheep-farming.  —  Breeds.  —  Number  of  Sheep.  —  Comparisons  with  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  —  Estimate  of  Produce.  —  Swine.  —  Goats.  —  Camels.  — 
Rein-deer.  —  Tables  of  the  Number  of  Domestic  Animals.  —  Observations.  — 
Poultry.  —  Bees.  —  Silk-worms.  —  Products  of  the  Chase.  —  Fisheries.  —  Ge- 
neral Estimate  of  Agricultural  Products  pertaining  to  the  Aninuil  Ivingdom.  — 
Recapitulatory  Estimate  of  Agricultural  Products  in  generaL  —  Comparisons 
with  France  and  Austria. 

C.  Products  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom.  —  Gold.  —  Richness  of  Russian  Gold 
Mines.  —  Quantity  extracted  since  IS  19.  —  Gross  Value.  —  Comparison  with 
Mines  of  Central  America.  —  Probable  Consequences  of  Discovery  of  Gold  in 
California.  —  Silver.  —  Platina.  —  Iron.  —  Copper.  —  Lead.  —  Zinc.  —  Coal.  — 
Salt.  —  General  Estimate  of  Products  of  Mineral  Kingdom.  —  Comparisons 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  —  Total  gross  Value  of  the  Products  of  the 
Sou. 

A. 

PRODUCTS   OF    THE    VEGETABLE    KINGDOM. 

We  may  have  already  observed,  from  the  classification  of  the 
soil  in  regard  to  climate  and  culture,  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  European  Russia  and  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  pro- 
vinces are  numerous  and  varied. 
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Our  products  the  most  important  for  their  abundance,  are : 

In  the  northern  provinces,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax. 

In  the  central  provinces  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  wheat, 
and  all  the  other  cereals,  vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax. 

In  the  southern  provinces,  wheat,  wine,  silk,  oleaginous 
grains,  tobacco,  and  several  tinctorial  and  medicinal  plants. 

Rye  is  cultivated  with  success  to  the  67th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  wheat  to  the  60th.  The  fruits  of  the  garden  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  southern  and  central  provinces,  in  the  west 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  this  branch 
of  culture  there  is  much  room  for  improvement, —  a  remark 
which  is  indeed  equally  applicable  to  our  agriculture  in  every 
one  of  its  departments. 

I.    Cereals, 

The  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  from  1834  to 
1840  assign  to  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland,  a  mean  annual  production  of  179  millions 
of  tchetwerts,  (  =  129  million  quarters,)  but  it  is  added  that  the 
data  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  this  calculation  are  not 
exempt  from  error ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above 
figure  is  greatiy  below  the  actual  average. 

Statistical  information  of  this  sort  is,  in  almost  every  country, 
more  or  less  defective  and  incorrect,  and  this  incorrectness  is 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  too  little:  an  agriculturist  who 
deviates  from  the  truth  in  his  declaration  to  the  local  authorities 
has  no  interest  in  magnifying  the  amount  of  his  harvests,  but 
he  may  have  more  than  one  motive  for  diminishing  it  This 
defect,  inherent  in  all  agricultural  statistics,  is  still  more  pro- 
minent with  us  than  elsewhere,  for,  setting  other  circumstances 
aside,  the  immensity  of  the  surface  over  which  culture  is 
difiused  opposes,  of  itself,  great  difficulties  to  inquiry. 

We  find  in  the  Journal  du  Minisiere  des  DomaineSy  {annee  1842, 
3"  livraisouy)  a  very  interesting  article  upon  the  com  trade  of 
Russia,  which  bears  upon  this  question.  The  writer,  M.  Pro- 
topopoflF,  afler  giving  the  above  cipher  of  the  average  harvest,  as 
taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  en- 
deavours to  rectify  it  by  means  of  an  approximative  calculation 
based  on  the  numbers  of  the  agricultural  population,  and  on  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  soil  employed  in  the  culture  of  cereals. 
According  to  this  calculation,  which  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  great  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  mean  harvest  of  cereals 
may  be  estimated  at  250  millions  of  tchetwerts  (  =  180  millions 
of  imperial  quarters).  The  writer  estimates  the  extent  of 
cultivable  land  (not  including   Finland,   or   the  kingdom   of 
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Poland,)  at  70  millions  of  dessiatines :  but  this  figure  we  can- 
not adopt  as  correct  unless  it  be  meant  to  apply  exclusively  to 
land  employed  in  the  culture  of  cereals ;  for,  according  to  more 
recent  official  data,  which  we  find  in  the  Statistics  of  M. 
Ars^nieff  and  M.  Koeppen,  the  arable  lands  in  forty-six  govern- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  without  reckoning  Ekath^rinoslaw, 
Stavropol,  Bessarabia,  Tauride,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  occupy  an  extent  of  72,386,755  dessiatines.  The 
four  last  governments,  with  the  lands  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks, 
must  contain,  according  to  an  approximative  calculation,  4, 1 30,000 
dessiatines,  which  gives  a  total  of  76,516,755  dessiatines;  and 
as  the  official  estimates  are  founded  in  great  part  upon  old 
surveys,  we  will  probably  not  be  far  wide  of  the  reality  in 
estimating  the  whole  arable  lands  of  European  Bussia,  exclusive 
of  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  at  upwards  of  80  millions 
of  dessiatines.  Deducting  a  tenth  for  the  culture  of  potatoes, 
fiax,  hemp,  oleaginous  grains,  wine,  and  other  products,  there 
would  remain  for  the  land  occupied  solely  in  the  culture  ol 
cereals,  about  70  millions  of  dessiatines.  Admitting  for  mean 
harvest,  according  to  the  writer's  calculation,  250  millions  of 
tchetwerts,  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  3*47  tchetwerts  per 
dessiatine,  or,  deducting  about  a  fourth  of  the  arable  land  for 
fallow,  it  would  allow  a  production  of  4*63  tchetwerts  per  des- 
siatine of  sown  land;  and,  as  according  to  the  usual  calculation, 
one  tchetwert  per  dessiatine  is  required  for  seed,  this  would 
present  an  average  of  about  four  and  a  half  returns. 

M.  Storch,  in  his  recent  interesting  work  upon  the  condition 
of  the  peasants  in  Russia,  gives  tables  of  the  seed  and  harvests 
during  the  years  1840  to  1847,  which  exhibit  a  mean  annual 
result  of  59,213,691  tchetwerts  for  seed,  and  209,731,974 
tchetwerts  for  crop,  (Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  not 
included,)  thus  presenting  an  average  of  only  three  and  a-half 
returns ;  but  these  tables  are  founded  upon  official  data  which, 
for  reasons  already  given,  we  cannot  admit  as  altogether  exact. 
Adding  only  10  per  cent. — a  small  enough  addition — for  the 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  official  statistics,  we  will  have  a 
mean  crop  of  230,705,000  tchetwerts,  (  =  about  166  millions 
of  imperial  quarters) — not  very  wide  of  the  cipher  of  M. 
ProtopopofF,  which  we  have  adopted  as  founded  on  the  most 
probable  calculations.  The  average  harvest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  amounts,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1843  and 
1846  to  15,843,000  koretz  =  8,420,000  tchetwerts;  but  it 
must  be  much  larger  in  reality :  that  of  Finland  may  be  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  tchetwerts  at  least,  which  does  not  allow 
quite  3  tchetwert-s  per  dessiatine  of  arable  land.     Adding  these 
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two  quantities  to  the  cipher  of  250  millions  resulting  from  the 
calculations  of  M.  Protopopoff,  we  may  estimate  the  total 
quantity  of  cereals  reaped  throughout  the  possessions  of  Euro- 
pean Bussia  at  about  260  miUions  of  tchetweils,  (  =  about  187 
millions  of  imperial  quarters).  This  figure  is  also  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  population  of  the  empire.  Deducting 
from  these  260  millions  of  tchetwerts  a  fourth  for  seed,  there 
would  be  a  remainder  of  195  millions.  But  reckoning  only  2 
tchetwerts  per  inhabitant  for  food,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation 
of  kwass,  a  liquor  of  which  there  is  a  large  consumption,  this 
would  allow  for  62  millions  of  inhabitants  a  consumption  of 
124  millions  of  tchetwerts,  without  taking  into  account  what 
is  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  usual  calculation  is  3 
tchetwerts  of  cereals  per  inhabitant ;  but  this  figure,  although 
it  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by  several  agricultural  writers, 
appears  excessive.  A  soldier's  ration,  both  for  bread  and  por- 
ric^e,  is  fixed  at  3^  tchetwerts;  but  we  cannot  adopt  this 
proportion  for  the  entire  population,  including  females,  children, 
and  aged  persons.  To  avoid,  therefore,  all  exaggeration,  and 
to  preserve  our  calculations  within  the  most  moderate  limits, 
we  nave  considered  that  we  may  adopt  the  rate  of  2  tchetwerts 
per  head  as  the  mean  consumption  of  grain  of  every  description. 

According  to  this  calculation,  there  would  remain  but  71 
millions  of  tchetwerts,  (  =  51  million  quarters,)  as  a  reserve  for 
years  of  scarcity,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  which  is  more 
numerous  in  Bussia  than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  distil- 
lation of  spirits,  for  the  brewing  of  beer,  and  for  foreign 
exportation,  which  amounted,  (importation  deducted,)  on  an 
average  of  ten  years  from  1838  to  1848,  to  4,110,000  tchetwerts, 
(  =  2,959,000  English  quarters,)  without  reckoning  the  expor- 
tation from  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

It  will  probably  be  considered  that  these  71  millions  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  all  these  various  modes  of  absorption, 
and  that  consequently  the  cipher  of  our  calculations  is  as  low 
as  it  can  possibly  be  stated.  Of  this  the  reader  may  be  still 
more  thoroughly  convinced,  if  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
large  quantity  of  oats  consumed  in  feeding  horses,  the  number 
of  which  in  Bussia,  (without  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,)  amounts,  according  to  data  which  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel,  to  about  17  millions  of  head. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  average  crop  of  oats  amounted, 
according  to  the  official  statistics  of  1843  and  1846,  to  5,103,000 
koretz  =  3,118,000  tchetwerts.  Deducting  a  fourth  for  seed, 
there  remain  2,338,000  tchetwerts,  of  which  throwing  off 
338,000  (about  a  sixth)  for   the  preparation  of  beer  and   for 
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foreign  exportation — which  is  a  very  moderate  allowance — 
there  would  remain  in  round  numbers  2  millions  of  tchetwerts, 
which  gives  for  513,000  horses  (the  number  of  that  period  as 
appearing  from  official  data,)  nearly  4  tchetwerts  per  head.  In 
Austria  the  average  annual  crop  of  oats  during  the  years  1841 
to  1844  amounted,  according  to  official  statistics,  to  81,261,000 
metzen  =  25,678,000  tchetwerts :  deducting  a  fourth  for  seed, 
there  remains  for  home  consumption  19,259,000  tchetwerts.* 
As  the  number  of  horses  at  that  period  was  officially  estimated 
at  3  millions,  this  allows  nearly  6^  tchetwerts  per  horse.  But 
admitting  that  with  us  the  horses  of  the  peasants  receive  less 
corn,  and  that  the  practice  of  leaving  them  to  pasture  is  more 
frequent,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  could  scarcely 
reduce  our  estimate  lower  than  to  the  rate  of  3  tchetwerts  per 
head,  which,  for  17  millions  of  horses  would  amount  to  51  mil- 
lions of  tchetwerts.f  According  to  this  calculation,  there  would 
remain  of  the  whole  harvest  of  cereals,  as  well  for  exportation, 
— which,  without  reckoning  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  ojf 
Poland,  amounts  at  an  average  to  more  than  4  millions  of  tchet- 
werts— as  for  the  reserve  granaries,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer  and  spirits,  20  millions  of  tchetwerts,  (=  14,400,000 
quarters) — a  figure  which  is  certainly  below  rather  than  above 
the  reality. 

It  follows  from  this  analysis  of  the  consumption  of  our  cereals, 
that,  even  reckoning  only  1^  tchetwerts  per  inhabitant  for  the 
aliment  of  the  people  properly  so  called,  the  figure  of  260  mil- 
lions of  tchetwerts,  at  which  we  have  stated  tiic  mean  amount 
of  our  harvests,  cannot  be  considered  as  excessive.  It  is  likewise 
to  be  observed  that  in  this  figure  we  have  not  comprehended 
peas  and  other  dry  legumes. 

The  foregoing  calculation  coincides  in  its  results  pretty 
nearly  with  the  following  estimate  made  by  M.  Protopopoffi 

*  The  exportation  of  this  grain  is  balanced  by  the  importation. 

t  In  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  especially  in  Hnngary,  there  are  also  a  number 
of  horses  which  roam  over  the  steppes,  and  yet  the  consumption  of  oats  amounted 
at  an  average  to  nearly  6^  tchetwerts  per  horse.  If  we  were  to  deduct  from  the 
total  number  of  horses  m  Russia  about  3  million  head,  which  pasture  in  the 
steppes  and  consume  no  oats,  there  would  still  be  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  remaining  14  millions,  49,000,000  tchetwerts  at  the  rate  of  only  3^  tchetwerts 
per  horse. 
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Tdtetteeris. 
Mean  harvest  of  Earopean  Rossia,  exclusiTe  of  Finland 

and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ...  250,000,000 

Deduct  for  seed  one  fourth,  or  in  round  numbers         -    60,000,000 

Remainder    -  190,000,000 
Consumption  at  the  rate  of  3  tchetwerts  per  head, 
food  of  horses  and  cattle  included,  for  55  millions 
of  inhabitants       .....  165,000,000 


Remain  for  distillation  *,  reserve  granaries,  exportation, 

and  all  other  purposes      ....    25,000,000 

The  whole  harvest  of  cereals  in  the  empire  of  Austria 
yielded  at  an  average  of  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844, 
according  to  the  official  statistics,  284^  millions  of  metzen  (dry 
legumes  included)  =  89,900,000  tchetwerts,  from  36,866,762 
joch  =  19,425,000  dessiatines  of  arable  land,  which  gives  4*56 
tchetwerts  per  dessiatine,  or  1*9  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine  more 
than  the  average  harvest  of  Russia  according  to  the  calculation  we 
have  adopted.  The  statistical  tables  of  Austria  do  not  give  us 
the  extent  of  land  actually  sown,  but  we  may  probably  deduct, 
without  much  risk  of  error,  three-tenths  of  the  whole  extent  of 
arable  land  for  fallows  and  other  sorts  of  culture  together. 
There  would  thus  remain  for  sown  com  land  13,597,500  dessia- 
tines, so  that  the'  above  harvest  of  89,900,000  tchetwerts  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  6*6  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine,  that  is  to  say, 
2  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine,  or  43  per  cent,  above  the  average 
rate  of  harvest  in  Russia. 

In  France  the  mean  annual  harvest  of  six  years,  from  1830  to 
1835,  amounted  to  196,610,000  hectolitres  =101,056,000  tchet- 
werts from  about  21^  millions  of  hectares  =19,700,000  dessia- 
tines of  cultivable  land,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5*1  tchetwerts 
per  dessiatine.  In  the  official  agricultural  statistics  for  1840  the 
total  harvest,  including  maize  and  dry  legumes,  is  put  down  at 
193,757,000  hectolitres= 99,591,000  tchetwerts.  The  sown 
land  having  occupied  at  tlie  same  period  an  extent  of  14,779,000 
hectares  =  13,534,000  dessiatines,  we  obtain  a  mean  crop  of  7*36 
tchetwerts  per  dessiatine,  or  59  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 
harvest  of  Russia.  This  indicates  that  our  calculations  of  the 
latter  are  not  exaggerated. 

According  to  the  article  on  the  Russian  corn-trade  already 
referred  to.  Great  Britain  produces  85  millions  of  tchetwerts  from 
6,928,333  dessiatines(=  61,200,000  quarters  from  18,640,000 
English  acres),  or  at  the  rate  of  12f  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine 

*  M.  Protopopoff  reckons  for  distillation  10  million  tchetwerts:  other  statists, 
OS  M.  Koeppen,  reduce  the  quantity  of  grain  employed  for  this  purpose  to  5 
millions. 
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(=26  bushels  per  acre),  but  this  cipher  for  an  average  harvest 
appears  excessive. 

In  Prussia,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Professor  Dieterici,  the 
wheat  and  rye  harvests,  taken  together,  would  amount  to  from 
75  to  80  millions  of  scheffels.  Taking  this  estimate  as  our  basis 
we  may  approximately  calculate  the  whole  harvest  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

In  Austria,  the  wheat,  rye,  and  maize  taken  together  form 
49  per  cent,  of  the  total  harvest;  the  barley  and  oats  form 
46  per  cent.,  and  the  other  grain  and  legumes  5  per  cent. 
Assuming  the  same  proportions  for  Prussia,  we  would  obtain  for 
the  total  harvest  of  cereals  in  that  Jcountiy  about  150  millions 
of  scheffels =42,300,000  tchetwerts,  which  gives  for  47,296,000 
morgen= 11,055,000  dessiatines  of  land  in  culture  and  in  fcdlow 
3*82  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine,  or,  deducting  a  third  for  other 
cultures  and  fallows,  5*74  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine  of  sown 
land.*  According  to  these  calculations,  the  production  of 
cereals  in  Bussia  and  other  countries  would  present  the  follow- 
ing proportions :  — 

Atwoliite  Cipher 
of  Producuon. 

Rassia   ...  260,000,000  tchetwerts. 

France  ...  101,000,000  „ 

Austria-  •>  -  89,900,000  „ 

Prussia-  -  -  42,300,000  „ 

Thus  Russia's  production  of  cereals  is  to  that  of  France  nearly 
as  5  to  2,  to  that  of  Austria  as  20  to  7,  and  to  that  of  Prussia 
as  6  to  1. 

Returns  per  Dessiatine  of  cultivable  Land,  including  Fallows, 

France       -        -    5*13  tchetwerts.     I      Fmssia    -        -    3*82  tchetwerts. 
Austria      -        -    4*56        „  |      Bussia     -        -     3*47        „ 

Thus,  the  relative  cipher  of  the  harvest  in  Bussia  is 

to  that  of  Prussia,  as  10  to  11 
to  that  of  Austria,  as  10  to  13 
to  that  of  France,  as  10  to  14 

Returns  per  Dessiatine  of  soum  Land, 

France    -        -        7*36  tchetwerts.      I      Prussia      -        -    5*74  tchetwerts. 
Austria  -        -        6*60        „  |      Bussia        -        -    4*63        „ 

These  figures  ^vjs  for  the  harvest  in  Bussia,  or  the  relative 
fertility  of  its  sou,  as  compared 


with  that  of  Prussia,  the  proportion  of  10  to  12 
with  that  of  Austria  „  10  „   14 

with  thai  of  France  „  10  „  16 


*  In  the  absence  of  more  complete  data  for  the  cereal  harvest  of  Ptnssia,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  haye  recourse  to  the  above  analogical  estimate  to  enable  us 
to  place  that  country  on  the  line  of  comparison:  we  give  the  abore  figure  as  merelj 
more  or  less  approximative. 
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These  differences  in  the  product  of  our  harvests  arise  partly 
from  the  quality  of  our  soil  and  partly  from  our  mode  of  culture. 
In  the  greater  part  of  those  Russian  provinces  where  the  cul- 
ture of  cereals  is  most  extensively  carried  on,  the  soil  is  ge- 
nerally of  great  fertility ;  and  there  are  several  governments 
which  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  with  the  most  fertile 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  land  rarely  stands  in  need  of 
manure ;  but  in  regard  to  our  modes  of  agricultural  management 
we  are  still  sadly  in  the  rear  of  other  countries.  To  this  point 
we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  recur. 

M.  Storch,  in  his  work  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
already  referred  to,  gives  the  following  classification  of  the  go- 
vernments of  European  Russia  with  reference  to  the  relative 
quantity  of  grain  which  they  produce. 


Governments  producing  more  Grain  than  they  consume. 

1.  Kharkow. 

2.  Kherson. 

3.  Conntiy  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 


4.  Ekatherinoslaw. 

5.  Kazan. 

6.  Kicw. 

7.  Kowno. 

8.  Koursk. 

9.  Livonia. 

10.  Nijni-Nowgorod. 

11.  Orel 

12.  Orenburg. 

13.  Penza. 


14.  Perm. 

15.  PodoUa. 

16.  Poltawa. 

17.  Kiazan. 

18.  Saratow. 

19.  Simbirsk. 

20.  Tambow. 

21.  Tauride. 

22.  Tschemigow. 

23.  Toula. 

24.  Wiatka. 

25.  Wolhynia. 

26.  Worondje. 


Governments  producing  Chrain  enough  for  their  own  Consumption, 


1.  Bessarabia. 

2.  Esthonia. 

3.  Grodna 

4.  Conrland. 


5.  Smolensk. 

6.  StayropoL 

7.  Wologda. 


Governments  consuming  more  Grain  than  they  produce. 

1.  ArchangcL 

2.  Astrakhan, 

3.  Jaroslaw. 


4.  Kalooga. 

5.  Kostroma. 

6.  Minsk. 

7.  Mohilew. 

8.  Moscow. 


9.  Nowgorod. 

10.  Olonetz. 

11.  Pskow. 

12.  St  Petersburg. 

13.  Twer. 

14.  Wilna. 

15.  Witebsk. 

16.  Wladimir. 


In  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  first  place  is  due,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  to  the  governments  of 
Saratow,  Podolia,  Poltawa,  Tambow,  Bessarabia,  Woron^je, 
Kharkow,  Penza,  Koursk,  and  Simbirsk,  and  to  a  portion  of 
those  of  Orel,  Toula,  Orenburg,  Kherson,  Ekatherinoslaw, 
Tauride,  Stavropol,  Kiew,  Wolhynia,  and  the  country  of  the 
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Don  Cofisacks.  In  these  different  provinces  the  harvest  returns^ 
on  an  average,  according  to  M.  Protopopoff,  from  4  to  8  times, 
and  often  from  10  to  15  times,  the  seed ;  in  the  other  parts  of 
Russia  the  returns  vary  from  2  to  4.  M.  Protopopoff  considers 
the  average  return  for  the  whole  empire  to  be  about  4,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  average  which  we  have  ourselves  adopted. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  crown  domains  give  the 
following  figures  with  respect  to  the  return  of  the  harvests  in 
1847  in  forty-seven  governments :  — 


Archangel 

m 

- 

4-25 

Orenburg     - 

• 

2-85 

Astrakhan 

m 

- 

2 

Penza 

. 

41 

Bessarabia 

m. 

m 

3-8 

Perm 

. 

4-2 

Coorland 

- 

- 

4-45 

Podolia 

. 

3-5 

Ekatherinoslaw 

- 

2-65 

Poltawa 

. 

31 

Esthonia 

_ 

- 

3-9 

Pskow 

- 

2-9 

Grodno 

- 

« 

3-7 

Riazan 

m 

4 

Jaroslaw 

. 

. 

17 

Saratow 

m 

3-55 

Kalonga 

. 

- 

2-3 

Smolensk    - 

. 

2-3 

Kazan 

-> 

- 

2-9 

St.  Petersburg 

• 

3-85 

Khorkow 

- 

- 

3-2 

Stavropol    - 

- 

7-1 

Kherson 

. 

- 

2-3 

Tambow 

. 

2-9 

Kiew 

. 

. 

3-65 

Tanridc 

m 

3-75 

Kostroma 

m 

- 

2-7 

Toula 

- 

3-3 

Koursk 

. 

- 

3 

Tschcmigow 

. 

3-9 

Kowno 

. 

- 

2*97 

Twer 

- 

2-05 

Livonia 

• 

. 

3-9 

VViatka 

. 

3-35 

Minsk 

. 

. 

2-85 

WUna 

. 

315 

Mohilew 

. 

. 

2*35 

Witebsk      - 

- 

2-2 

Moscow 

. 

m 

2-75 

Wladimir    - 

. 

2-4 

Nijni-Nowgorod 

- 

31 

Wolhynia    - 

- 

2-5 

Nowgorod 

- 

- 

2-55 

Wologda 

- 

3-65 

Olonctz 

- 

- 

4-05 

Worou^je    - 

- 

1-9 

Orel 

- 

-> 

3-5 

These  figures  are  for  most  part  considerably  lower  than 
those  which  we  have  adopted ;  but  it  is  generally  considered 
that  official  data  of  this  sort  are  often  incomplete,  and  almost 
always  below  the  mark.  M.  Protopopoff,  moreover,  proves  this 
to  be  the  case  by  numerous  examples;  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  pointing  out  a  few  contrasts,  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  cast  doubts  upon  their  accuracy.  For 
example,  in  the  government  of  Woron^je,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile,  the  harvest  is  made  to  yield  less  than  two  returns, 
whilst  that  of  Pskow,  which  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  bar- 
ren, gives  nearly  three,  and  that  of  Witebsk,  which  is  similar  to 
Pskow,  gives  upwards  of  two.  In  the  government  of  Podolia, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  most  fertile,  tibe  returns  are  but  3^, 
whilst  they  are  3*85  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Podolia  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  furnish  the  finest 
wheat.  Rye  is,  of  all  the  cereals,  that  of  which  the  culture  is 
most  extensively  diflused  throughout  almost  every  one  of  the 
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Bussian  governments.  Barley  and  oats  are  also  cultivated  in 
abundance.  The  culture  of  buck-wheat  is  widely  diffused,  and 
furnishes  a  wholesome  and  substantial  article  of  food  for  the 
common  people ;  that  of  maize  begins  to  extend  considerably  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  rice  acclimatises  in  the 
Caucasian  provinces,  where  the  soil  is  favourable ;  but  its  culti- 
vation will  never  acquire  importance  without  a  good  system  of 
irrigation. 

Assuming,  according  to  our  calculation,  260  millions  of  tchet- 
werts  as  the  mean  annual  crop  of  cereals  throughout  all  the 
European  possessions  of  Bussia,  and  estimating  them  to  be  worth 
3  roubles  50  kopecks  per  tchetwert,  (=155.  4rf.  per  imperial 
quarter)  the  mean  value  of  an  ordinary  harvest  would  amount 
to  910  millions  of  silver  roubles,  (=144  millions  sterling). 

Before  fixing  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  price  which  wc 
ought  to  adopt  for  estimating  the  value  of  our  cereal  harvests, 
we  consulted  the  market  lists  published  in  the  Journal  du  Mi- 
nistere  de  Plnterieury  and  M.  Storch's  work  on  the  condition  of 
the  Bussian  peasantry.  After  comparing  the  prices  of  six  years, 
from  1842  to  1847,  M.  Storch  gives  the  maximum  and  minimum 
prices  of  rye  and  oats,  &om  whence  he  draws  the  following 
averages :  — 


Rye,  per 

Tchetwert. 

Oats,  per 

Tchetwert. 

Sa.  Bomb, 

Kop. 

sa. 

Bomb, 

Kop.^ 

In  1843    - 

-     4 

99 

3 

62 

Tn  1843   - 

-     4 

35 

2 

10 

Tn  1844   - 

-     4 

1 

2 

38 

In  1845   - 

-     6 

39 

3 

19 

Tn  1846   - 

-     6 

31 

3 

29 

Tn  1847    - 

-     5 

99 

4 

21 

Total    -  30        40  17         79 


Average  of  six  years  -    5  2        96 

Average  of  the  two  sorts,  3  roubles  98  kopecks  per  tehetwert. 

We  have  considered  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  take,  not  the 
mean  betwixt  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,  but  the  mean  which 
would  result  from  the  prices  in  the  whole  governments  of  Eu- 
ropean Bussia.  We  subjoin  first,  by  way  of  information,  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  taken  from  the  lists  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  for  the  years  1846,  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and 
referring  to  four  species  of  grain,  namely,  rye,  wheat,  the  grit 
of  the  buck-wheat,  and  oats.  The  grit  is  a  very  important 
alimentary  product  for  Bussia,  and  enters  largely  into  the  total 
consumption  of  the  people. 
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Byt 


GoTeramenti. 

1846  Livonia 

1847  Coorland 

1848  Livonia 

1849  St.  Petersl 

Ml 

mrg 
Average 

UKlmom  Piic0 
ir  Tch«twert. 

Roub,    KfK 
7         64 

11            7 
6         90 
6         49 

M 
GoTemmeDtt.         ^ 

I 
Orenburg 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Koursk  and  Penza 

Averag 

[inlmam  PriM 
»r  Tcbetwert 

|0m6.    Kop. 

1       29 

1        16 

1         7 

1       80 

8 

e  1 

44 

Wheat. 

1846  TVilna  and 

1847  Coorland 

1848  Ditto 

1849  WUna 

i  Grodno 
Average 

11 

ra 

10 

11 

12 
82 
42 

Saratow  - 
Orenburg 
Ditto 
Ditto 

2 
2 
2 
3 

18 
20 
40 

11 

59 

2 

44i 

Grits. 

1846  Wologda 

1847  Livonia 

1848  Wologda 

1849  Livonia 

Average 

11 

12 
12 

11 

81 
12 

60 
87 

Koursk    - 
Orenburg 
Koursk    - 
Ditto 

Average 

2 
2 
2 
2 

16 

20 

6 

40 

12 

10 

2 

20^ 

Oats. 

1846  Livonia 

1847  Coorland 

1848  Ekatherin< 

1849  Ditto 

Mlaw 
Average 

5 
5 

4 
4 

10 
70 
80 
80 

Orenburg 
Ditto     - 
Perm     - 
Penza    - 

Average 

82 
84 
79 
85 

5 

10 

82^ 

In  order  to  establish  as  fair  an  average  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially to  avoid  anything  like  an  over-estimate,  we  have  elimi- 
nated the  highest  prices,  which  depend  upon  local  or  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the  situation  of  the 
maritime  governments,  which  from  their  export  trade  are  more 
susceptible  of  a  rise  in  prices.  Accordingly,  we  have  not  re- 
tained in  the  scale  of  market  prices  for  rye  any  prices  exceeding 
6  silver  roubles  per  tchetwert,  nor  for  wheat  or  grits  any  exceed- 
ing 9  roubles,  nor  for  oats  any  exceeding  4  roubles ;  we  have  at 
same  time  retained  all  the  minimum  prices.  In  this  manner  we 
have  obtained,  on  a  calculation  of  the  prices  of  all  the  govern- 
ments, an  average  on  the  four  years  from  1846  to  1849  of  3 
roubles  33  J  kopecks  for  rye,  of  5  roubles  13^  kopecks  for  wheat, 
of  5  roubles  28  kopecks  for  grits,  and  of  2  roubles  13  kopecks 
for  oats.  By  adding  these  four  prices  we  obtain  as  a  general 
average  for  grain  of  every  description  3  roubles  97  kopecks  per 
tchetwert ;  and,  if  we  cast  out  the  grits,  we  obtain  the  average 
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price  of  3  roubles  53^  kopecks^  that  is  20  kopecks  more  than  the 
medium  price  of  rye,  the  cereal  which  predoiriinates  in  the  total 
production.  The  actual  mediinn  price,  liiat  is  to  say,  the  medium 
price  obtained,  without  cutting  off  the  highest  prices,  would  be 

Rje  •  -  3  rouble^  61  kopecks 

Wheat  -  -  5        „      67        „ 

Grits  -  -  5         „       83         „ 

Oats  -  -  2        „      35        „ 

which  gives  a  general  average  price  of  4  roubles  35  kopecks  per 
tchetwert. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  calculation  that  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  proportions  which  exist,  in  the  production  of  cereals, 
amongst  the  different  governments ;  and  that  the  largest  quan- 
tities being  furnished  precisely  by  those  countries  in  which 
(from  the  abundance  of  the  harvests)  the  prices  are  lowest,  this 
circumstance  must  produce  an  influence  upon  the  total  value  and 
on  the  medium  price.  This  objection  we  have  not  overlooked ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  is,  that  we  have  first  cut  off  the 
highest  prices,  and  then  reduced  by  47  kopecks,  or  12  per  cent., 
the  mean  result  of  the  whole  remaining  market  quotations ;  but 
to  do  away  with  all  doubts  in  our  own  mind  upon  the  subject 
we  have  tested  our  estimate  by  the  following  calculations :  — 

We  took  the  prices  of  the  twenty-five  governments  which 
produce  more  grain  than  they  consume  themselves,  and  from 
which  consequently  are  drawn  the  supplies  for  home  and  foreign 
exportation.*  These  are  precisely  the  countries  where  local 
prices  are  lowest.  Now,  taking  into  account  the  whole  quota- 
tions of  the  markets  of  these  governments,  we  obtain,  as  average 
of  the  four  years,  the  following  prices :  — 

Rje  -  -  2  roubles  65  kopecks 

Wheat  -  -  4        „      65        „ 

Grits  -  -  4        „      92        „ 

Oats  -  -  1        „      88        „ 

together  14      „        0 

giving  a  general  average  of  3  roubles  50  kopecks,  which  is  the 
average  we  have  adopted.  Of  these  twenty-five  governments, 
there  are  only  eight,  namely,  Kiew,  Koursk,  Orenburg,  Penza, 
Poltawa,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  and  Woron^je,  in  which  the  average  is 
under  3  roubles :  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  four,  namely  ,Kherson, 
Kowno,  Livonia,  and  Tauride,  where  it  exceeds  4  roubles :  in  the 
other  thirteen  governments  it  varies  between  3  and  4  roubles: 
for  example,  in  the  government  of  Podolia,  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  it  is  3  roubles  52  kopecks ;  in  that  of  Perm,  it  is  3  roubles 
55  kopecks;  and  in  that  of  Riazan,  it  is  3  roubles  53  kopecks. 

*  The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  not  included  in  this  calculation,  the 
prices  of  that  country  not  being  quoted  in  the  official  lists. 
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In  these  calcullEitions^  oats,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  taken  in 
the  proportion  of  a  fourth  of  the  whole ;  and  as  it  is  probable 
that  the  actual  quantity  raised  of  this  grain  bears  a  higher 
proportion,  we  have  made  the  following  farther  calculation. 
The  prices  of  rye,  wheat,  and  grits,  in  the  twenty-five  govern- 
ments where  they  are  lowest,  average  4  roubles  4  kopecks  per 
tchetwert,  —  the  average  price  of  oats  being  only  1  rouble  88 
kopecks.  Now  suppose  that  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  g£ 
cereals  is  composed  of  oats:  according  to  this  proportion — the 
highest  that  could  reasonably  be  adopted— we  would  have  to  take 

Once  the  average  price  of  oats,  or  -        -        1  rouble  88  kopecks 

And  twice  that  of  the  other  sorts  of  grain,  or  8      „        8        „ 

Total        -        9      „      96        « 

which,  divided  by  3,  gives  an  average  of  3  roubles  32  kopecks, 
which  is  only  18  kopecks  or  5  per  cent,  under  the  average  price 
adopted  in  our  estimate  for  all  Bussia, — an  estimate  the  mode- 
ration of  which  we  therefore  consider  to  be  justified  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  tests.*     The  reader  will  pardon  us  this  digression,  in 

*  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  yolome,  several  economists 
observed  to  as  that  the  average  firhich  we  had  drawn  from  the  prices  current  was 
too  hi^  because  the  official  quotat^ns  are  almost  always  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  actual  market  prices;  at  the  same  time  they  were  of  opinion  that 
our  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cereals  reaped  was  too  low;  so  that,  in  the  general 
estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  the  cereal  harvest,  the  two  errors  might  compensate 
each  other. 

Upon  combining  all  the  data  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  upon  this 
subject,  and  comparing  them  with  previous  estimates,  we  find  that  the  mean  harvest 
of  all  descriptions  of  cereals  throughout  the  empire,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  must  be  something  between  250  and  300  millions  of  tchetwerts,  and  that  in 
no  case  can  it  be  brought  higher  than  300  millions.  In  order,  therdfore,  to  keep 
our  estimate  within  due  bounds,  we  have  adopted  the  figure  of  260  millions,  in- 
cluding the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

As  to  the  observation  concerning  the  averages,  we  have  not  left  out  of  view  the 
difierence  that  may  exist  between  the  actual  prices  of  the  market  and  the  official 
quotations;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  by  cutting  off  the  highest  prices,  we  have 
adopted  an  average  of  85  kopecks  per  tchctwert  lower  than  would  result  from 
adopting  simpiiciter  the  official  quotations,  collected  for  the  whole  empire,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  difference  of  about  20  per  cent 

We  find  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rune  (livraison  du  mois  d*Octobre,''1852),  statistics 
of  the  prices  of  cereals  throughout  all  the  governments  during  the  period  from  1847 
to  1851.    Of  these  prices  the  quinquennial  average  is. 

Rye  -  -    3  roubles  21  kopecks  per  tchetwert 

Wheat        -  -    5      w       76  „  „ 

Qrits  of  buck-wheat      5      „      65  „  ,. 

Oats  -     2      „       15  „  „ 

Total  -  16      „      77  „  „ 

This  gives  a  general  average  of  4  roubles  19  kopecks,  that  is  to  say,  69  kopecks, 
or  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  es- 
timate. 
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consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  article  it  refers  to,  in  an 
estimate  of  the  gross  products  of  our  agriculture.  When  we 
lay  down  a  statistical  figure  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to 
justify  it 

In  France,  the  mean  price  resulting  from  a  statistical  valuation 
of  the  whole  crop  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  for  a 
very  fertile  year  (1838)  is  11  francs  23  centimes  per  hectolitre 
=  5  roubles  46  kopecks  per  tchetwert,  that  is  to  say,  56  per 
cent,  above  our  rate  of  valuation.  In  Prussia,  the  average 
prices  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  give  a  general  average  of 
1  thaler  and  9  silbergroschen  per  scheffel  =  4  roubles  15  kopecks 
per  tchetwert,  or  18^  per  cent,  above  our  rate  of  valuation. 
In  Austria,  the  medium  price  resulting  from  the  official  valuations 
of  the  harvest  of  1844,  for  every  sort  of  grain,  maize,  and  dry 
legumes  included,  was  2  florins  16  kreuzers  per  metzen  =  4 
roubles  30  kopecks  per  tchetwert,  or  23  per  cent,  above  the  rate 
of  valuation  which  we  have  adopted. 

To  the  value  of  the  crop  of  gnun,  which  we  have  estimated 
at  910  millions  of  roubles,  must  be  added  the  value  of  the 
straw. 

In  Austria,  according  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  years  1841 
and  1842,  the  mean  crop  of  cereals  amounting  to  240,062,000 
metzen  =  75,860,000  tchetwerts,  yielded  187,494,000  Vienna 
quintals  =  642,167,000  poods  of  straw,  which  gives  8  poods  18 
pounds  Russian  of  straw  to  1  tchetwert  of  grain :  but  reckoning 
only  6  poods  per  tchetwert,  there  would  result  for  the  average 
xjrop  in  Kussia,  (260  millions  of  tchetwerts),  1,560  millions  of 
poods.  In  the  estimates  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Austria, 
the  average  price  of  straw  is  set  down  at  45^  kreutzers  per 
quintal  =  14  kopecks  per  pood:  but  reckoning  only  one  half  of 
this  price,  or  7  kopecks  per  pood,  we  obtain  for  1,560  millions 
of  poods,  109,200,000  silver  roubles,  which  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding sum,  gives  a  total  of  1,019,200,000  silver  roubles,  (  = 
160  millions  sterling). 


II.  Potatoes  and  Beet-root 

The  culture  of  the  potatoe  is  not  yet  very  widely  diffused  in 
Bussia,  although  the  soil  is  in  great  part  very  suitable.  The 
peasant  entertains  considerable  repugnance*  to  its  cultivation, 
which,  however,  has  for  some  time  back  been  gradually  extend- 

*  This  repugnance,  however,  refers  only  to  a  portion  of  Russia,  and  especially 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces. 
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ing.  There  were  harvested  in  1847,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Domains,  19,394,000  tchetwerts*,  of  which 
1,337,000  belonged  to  the  six  northern  governments  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Nowgorod,  Pskow,  Olonetz,  Wologda,  and  Arch- 
angel ;  8,937,000  to  nineteen  central  governments ;  807,000  to 
the  four  eastern  governments  of  Kostroma,  Perm,  Orenburg, 
andWiatka;  7,947,000  to  twelve  western  governments;  and  only 
366,000  to  the  five  southern  governments  of  the  Tauride, 
Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Bessarabia,  and  Astrakhan.  The 
largest  quantity  was  gathered  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  and 
amounted  to  1,658,000  tchetwerts.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
there  was  gathered,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  on  an 
average  of  the  years  1843  and  1846,  the  quantity  of  12,790,000 
korzetz  =  6,797,500  tchetwerts,  which  quantity,  added  to  the 
preceding,  brings  the  total  crop  to  26,191,500  tchetwerts. 
Adding,  farther,  the  crop  of  Finland,  and  making  some  allowance 
for  progress,  we  may  admit  in  slump,  for  the  whole  European 
possessions  of  Kussia,  an  actual  crop  of  30  millions  of  tchetwerts, 
representing,  at  the  average  rate  of  50  kopecks  per  tchetwert, 
a  money  value  of  15  millions  of  roubles,  (=2,375,0007.  sterling). 

The  culture  of  beet-root  as  a  sacchariferous  plant  has  acquired 
considerable  importance  in  Russia  within  the  last  few  ye^s. 
The  Journal  des  Manufactures  et  du  Commerce  gives,  in  its 
livraison  for  November  and  December  1849,  very  detailed 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in 
1848,  the  numerical  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
following  Table,  (see  p.  150.): — 

We  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  Journal  des 
Manufactures  et  du  Commerce^  the  extent  of  soil  employed  in 
beet-root  cultivation  is  indicated  only  in  so  far  as  the  culture  is 
carried  on  by  the  sugar  manufacturers  themselves:  but,  besides 
this,  there  is  the  lajid  employed  in  raising  3,843,300  poods 
purchased  by  the  manufacturers  from  peasants  and  other  cul- 
tivators, and  2,186,291  poods  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  If  we  deduct  these  two  quantities  (amounting  together 
to  6,029,591  poods)  from  the  total  quantity  of  beet-root  employed 
in  the  manufacture  (27,141,541  poods)  we  have  a  remainder  of 
21,111,950  poods  raised  upon  35,207  dessiatines  of  land,  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  600  poods  per  dessiatine,  which  would  imply 

*  Since  that  period  potatoe  culture  has  not  been  progressive.  The  following 
are  the  returns  for  the  four  subsequent  years  according  to  the  reports  of  the  same 
Ministry. 

1S48         -        -        18,787,106  tchetwerts. 

1849  -    -    17,814,331     „ 

1850  -    -    18,168,792     „ 

1851  -    -    16,406,896     ^ 
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an  extent  of  about  45^200  dessiatines  employed  in  the  raising 
of  the  27,141,541  poods. 


GoTernments  arranged  ac' 
cording  to  the  Quantity  of 
Sugar  manufactured. 

Number 

of 

Bctabllsb. 

menti. 

Extent  of  Soil 

employed  in 

Culture  of 

Beet-root. 

Quantity  of 

Beet-root  em- 

ployed  in  tbe 

Manufacture 

of  Sugar. 

Quantity  of  Su- 
gar produced. 

Dessiatnut. 

Poods, 

Pooit, 

1.  Kiew 

72 

15,615 

12,712,500 

382,400 

2.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

30 

• 

2,186.291 

106,460 

3.  Podolia     - 

37 

3,490 

2,658,500 

91,750 

4.  Tscbernigow 

26 

1,461 

1,489,800 

70,090 

5.  Kharkow  - 

24 

2,276 

1,599,050 

39,900 

6.  Toula 

22 

1,549 

1,159,000 

39,550 

7.   Woron^je  - 

16 

1,960 

1,435,000 

38,600 

8.  Wolhynia- 

14 

1,150 

700,000 

37,300 

9.  Koursk 

22 

804 

569,300 

27,310 

10.  Poltawa    - 

18 

1,255 

823,900 

14,000 

11.  Tambow    - 

9 

626 

409,100 

10,980 

12.  Orel 

13 

3,620 

279,000 

8,330 

13.  Kalouga   - 

7 

164 

263,000 

6,900 

14.  Penza 

7 

390 

270,000 

6,860 

15.  Nijni-Nowgorod    - 

3 

198 

127,500 

5,910 

16.  Riazan 

4 

298 

173,400 

5,800 

17.  Kherson    - 

1 

60 

61,000 

3,000 

18.  Mohilcw  •- 

3 

148 

81,000 

2,900 

19.  Smolensk  - 

2 

34 

31,000 

1,550 

20.  Saratow     - 

1 

• 

50,000 

1,500 

21.  Minsk 

2 

60 

16,700 

8.50 

22.  Simbirsk    - 

1 

25 

17,500 

500 

23.  Twer 

1 

15 

21,000 

400 

24.  Grodno     - 
Total      - 

2 

10 

7,600 

120 

337 

35,207 

27,141,541 

902,960 

We  perceive  from  the  table  that  the  government  of  Kiew 
furnishes  alone  nearly  four-ninths  of  the  total  quantity  of  su^ar 
produced  in  the  empire  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Adding 
the  quantities  produced  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  governments 
of  Podolia  and  Tschemigow,  we  find  that  of  the  entire  902,960 
poods,  these  four  provinces  furnish  650,700,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds.  To  obtain  these  902,960  poods  of  sugar,  there  are  used 
27,141,541  poods  of  beet-root,  wluch  affords  a  return  of  3^  per 
cent. — a  return  very  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  the  average  yield  is  reckoned  to  be  5  per  cent. 
As  the  manufacture  is  with  us  yearly  on  the  increase,  and  as 
moreover  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that,  owing  to  the  tax, 
the  quantities  are  not  always  very  exactly  indicated,  the  actual 
production  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  1,200,000  poods  at 

*  The  extent  of  soil  is  not  given  in  the  Journal  dea  Manufactures  et  du  Com- 
merce, 
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least,  which,  at  the  rate  of  yield  of  3^  per  cent.,  supposes  a 
production  of  36  million  poods  of  beet-root,  representing,  at  the 
average  price  of  5  kopecks  per  pood,  a  gross  value  of  1,800,000 
silver  roubles(=  285,000/.  sterling). 

III.   Wines, 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  in  Kussia  to  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude.  In  European  Kussia  it  is  only  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  governments  of 
Stavrapol,  Kherson,  and  Taiuide,  that  it  has  attained  any  great 
extent.  In  1835  it  occupied  in  these  countries  12,535  dessiatines 
=  13,690  hectares,  of  which  the  product  amounted  to  993,275 
vedros  =  12,609,626  litres  of  wine,  being  at  the  rate  of  79  vedros 
per  dessiatine,  or  921  litres  per  hectare.  In  France  the  average 
production  is  2000  litres  per  hectare.  There  were  reckoned  farther, 
at  the  same  period,  268  dessiatines  of  vineyard  in  the  governments 
of  Astrakhan,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Kiew,  and  Podolia,  wWch  produced 
nearly  1 8,000  vedros.  In  1 835  the  total  culture  extended  to  1 3,303 
dessiatines,  which  yielded  1,011,209  vedros,*  thus  exceeding  the 
quantity  of  foreign  wines  (1,003,800  vedros,)  imported  during 
that  year.  Since  then  the  cidture  has  been  considerably  extended. 

According  to  the  most  recent  data,  which  we  find  in  the 
Report  made  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  to  the 
Ministry  of  Domains,  and  in  other  statistical  publications,  the 
present  total  production  of  wine  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
European  Russia,  must  be  little  short  of  7^  millions  of  vedros, 
(  =  20|  millions  of  gallons,  valued^at  571,500/.  sterling),  namely : 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Vedrot. 

Silvfr  Roubles, 

1. 

In  the  gOYemment  of  Stavropol 

8,200,000 1 

1,120,000 

2. 

In  BesMrabia            ... 

8,000,000 

1,500,000 

3. 

In  the  Crimea           .            .            • 

850,000 

500,000 

4. 

In  the  conntry  of  the  Don  Cossacks 

250,000 

375,000 

5. 

In  the  government  of  Kherson 

150,000 

90,000 

6. 

In  the  government  of  Podolia 

15,000 

15,000 

7. 

In  the  government  of  Astrakhan 

10,000 

10,000 

Total 

7,475,000 

3,610,000 

From  this  we  may  perceive  the  enormous  increase  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Southern  Kussia  has  attained  during 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  produce,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  more   than   8  millions  of  vedros:  the  following 

♦  See  the  work  of  M.  Koeppcn  on  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Knssia. 

t  Product  of  the  vintage  of  1846,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  an  Economical 
Society,  published  under  the  title  of  MittheUungen  derfreien  aconomischen  GeseU" 
tchajl  zu  Sanct  Petersburg  {Lie/erung  of  second  trimester  of  year  1849). 
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exhibits  the  result  of  official  returns  collected  on  the  spot  in 
1850,  by  order  of  the  superior  authorities :  — 


Quantltj. 
redroi. 

Value. 
5il»er  Bottblet. 

In  the  gOYemmemt  of  Tiflis 
„             Contais 
„              Erivan 
„        Schemakha 
„           Derbent 

.     3,101,500 

-     4,648,000* 

83,130 

514,290 

7,500 

2,661,000 

1,159,000 

73,000 

188,000 

5,000 

Total    8,354,420 

4,086,000t 

Adding  to  this  the  7,475,000  vedros  produced  by  European 
Kussia,  and  representing,  according  to  an  ayerage  struck  from 
the  local  prices,  a  value  of  3,610,000  roubles,  we  obtain  a  total 
production  of  15,830,000  vedros  (=  42,741,000  gallons,)  repre- 
senting in  round  numbers  a  value  of  7,700,000  roubles  (= 
1 ,2 1 9,000/.  sterling) — ahnost  fifteen  times  the  quantity  ( 1 36,000 
to  137,000  hectolitres,)  and  more  than  the  total  value  (6,896,000 
roubles)  of  the  foreign  wines  now  imported  into  Bussia. 

The  wines  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  are  consumed 
almost  entirely  on  the  spot ;  very  little  is  transported  into  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  but 
very  middling  quality;  the  best  are  in  general  heavy  and 
heating,  which  is  owing,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  to  negligence  in  the  culture,  but  likewise  to  the 
excessive  carelessness  which  prevails  throughout  every  process 
of  the  manufacture.  Still,  the  Hakhetian  wine  of  good  growths 
is  in  fair  repute;  it  is  heady,  and  to  some  extent  resembles 
Burgundy.  The  wines  of  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Kussia,  especially  those  of  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  Stavropol,  are  exported  in  pretty 
considerable  quantities  to  the  other  provinces.  The  quantity 
exported  from  the  Crimea  to  St.  Petersburg  has  considerably 
augmented  of  late.  The  wine  of  Kizliar,  in  the  government  of 
Stavropol,  reputed  the  best,  figures  almost  always  at  the  fair 
of  Nijni-Nowgorod,  to  which  100,000  vedros  or  more  are 
annually  sent;  but  the  price  it  fetches  is  often  very  low. 
According  to  data  contained  in  the  Journal  du  Ministere  de 
rinterieur,  for  the  year  1835,  there  were  sent  in  1833  to  the 
fair  of  Nijni  150,000  vedros  of  Kizliar  wine ;  but  having  been 

*  The  total  prodaction  of  this  goyernment  is  given  at  6,488,000  vedros,  of  which 
5,540,000  are  referred  to  Mingrelia;  bat  as  the  retams  iVom  this  province  are 
founded  merely  on  approximative  data,  which  are  suspected  of  exaggeration,  we 
have  reduced  the  amount  by  one-third. 

f  We  have  obtained  these  figures  by  taking  the  average  prices  of  each  vinicul- 
tural  district  apart. 
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somewhat  late  of  arriving,  it  fetched  only  3j  roubles  paper 
(  =  97  kopecks  silver)  per  vedro, — a  very  trifling  price  indeed  if 
we  take  into  account  tiie  costs  of  carriage.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Don  produces  a  good  deal  of  sparkling 
wine  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 

IV.   Garden  Produce. 

In  all  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  far  north  as 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  the  western  to  a  still 
higher  latitude,  the  climate  and  soil,  ¥rith  the  exception  of  the 
steppes,  are  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  garden 
fruits.  The  southern  coasts  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Trans-Cau- 
casian provinces  are  especially  favoured  in  this  respect.  In  the 
latter,  there  are  whole  forests  of  fruit-trees.  The  inhabitants 
set  aside  a  portion  by  means  of  an  enclosure,  by  way  of  appro- 
priating the  fruits ;  "  and  this,"  says  the  traveller  Jevetski,  "  is 
what  is  termed  in  that  country  employing  tliemselves  in  gar- 
dening." The  backward  condition  of  this  culture  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
natives,  but  a  deficiency  of  rain  and  river-water  is  also  one  of 
the  causes.  Amongst  the  frxdts  which  come  to  maturity 
beyond  the  Caucasus,  those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
peach,  the  apricot,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  date,  the  plum, 
the  pear,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond,  and  the  chestnut. 

The  Crimea  is  one  of  the  provinces  that  furnish  the  best 
fruits,  and  it  possesses  the  principal  olive  plantations.  The 
apples  of  the  Crimea  are  sent  into  every  part  of  Bussia,  and 
fetch  on  the  spot  from  50  to  60  kopecks  (silver)  per  pood. 
The  governments  of  Kharkow,  Tauride,  Poltawa,  Kiew, 
Podolia,  Bessarabia,  Astrakhan,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Penza, 
Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  a  part  of  Lithuania,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  are  the  provinces  most  advanced  in  the  culture 
of  fioiit-trees.  In  some  parts  of  Southern  Bussia  there  are 
orchards  where  the  produce,  in  a  good  year,  brings  in  as  much 
as  700  roubles  per  dessiatine. 

The  culture  of  the  kitchen-garden  has  in  Bussia  made  much 
less  progress  than  that  of  the  orchard;  it  is  mostly  concentrated 
about  the  capitals  and  large  towns,  where  there  is  a  ready  sale 
for  this  sort  of  produce.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  good  profits  are  made  from  the  culture  of 
early  vegetables,  which  has  there  been  brought  to  considerable 
perfection.  The  best  kitchen-gardens  are  found  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow  and  Jaroslaw  ;  but  the  culture  is  also  exten- 
sive in  several  governments  of  the  west  and  south  of  the 
empire,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland* 
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The  fruit  and  kitchen->gardens  attached  to  dwellings  occupy, 
according  to  Androssow,  without  including  Finland  or  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  an  extent  of  2,205,000  dessiatines,  of 
which  46,676  are  in  the  five  northern  governments ;  569,360 
are  in  fourteen  governments  situated  between  55**  and  60° 
north  latitude ;  1,393,136  in  twenty  governments  situated 
between  50**  and  55**;  and  196,113  in  eight  southern  govern- 
ments. 

Beckoning  only  at  25  roubles  the  gross  produce  of  a  dessia- 
tine  thus  cultivated,  we  would  find  the  yearly  value  firom  gar- 
dens attached  to  dwellings  alone  to  amoimt  to  more  than  55 
millions  of  roubles.*  Adding  the  gardens  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  and  of  Finland,  and  the  vegetables  cultivated  in  the 
open  field,  such  as  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  we  may  carry 
the  value  of  the  whole  produce  to  60  millions  of  roubles  as  the 
minimum. 

V.  Meadow  Produce. 

The  cultivation  of  plants  for  fodder  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
tised on  but  a  very  small  scale  in  Kussia,  although  in  most  of 
the  governments  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  soil  or  m  the 
climate,  to  prevent  it;  it  will  probably  extend  with  the  improve- 
ment of  our  agriculture.  Its  want  has  been  supplied  hitherto 
by  the  natural  meadows  and  pastures,  which  are  of  immense 
extent,  especially  in  the  steppes  of  the  south ;  but  there,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  obsdrve,  the  culture  of  artificial 
forage  has  littie  chance  of  being  permanentiy  introduced,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  droughts. 

With  regard  to  the  produce  of  our  meadows,  not  being  pos- 
sessed of  any  statistical  data  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  attempt 
to  form  a  more  or  less  approximative  estimate. 

In  France,  the  natund  meadows  yield  at  an  average  (accord- 
ing to  the  official  agricultural  statistics  published  in  1840  and 
1841),  a  crop  of  25  metrical  quintals  of  hay  per  hectare  =167 
poods  per  dessiatine.  In  Austria,  the  medium  crop,  according 
to  the  official  statistics,  is  nearly  19  quintals  per  joch  =120 
poods  per  dessiatine.  As  in  a  considerable  part  of  Bussia  the 
mowings  are  more  rarely  repeated  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  summer  and  the  frequent  droughts,  and  as  in  general  our 
crops  of  hay  are  lighter,  we  will  assume  a  dessiatine  to  yield 
at  an  average  no  more  than  60  poods,  that  is  to  say,  somewhat 
more  than  a  third  of  the  yield  in  France,  and  half  the  yield  in 

*  In  France  the  produce  of  gardens  is  valued  in  the  agricultural  statistics  at 
the  average  rate  of  435  francs  per  hectare  b  120  roubles  83  kopecks  per  dessia- 
tine, which  is  almost  five  times  the  rate  of  valuation  which  we  have  adopted. 
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Austria;  and  this  is  certainly  as  moderate  a  proportion  as  could 

well  be  adopted.     On  comparing  the  market  quotations  of  all 

the  governments  of  European  Russia,  for  the  years  1846, 1847, 

1848,  and  1849,  we  find  that  the  highest  prices  of  hay  were, 

in  1846,  31  kopecks  per  pood  (in  the  government  of  Esthonia); 

in  1847,  55  kopecks  (in  the  same  government);  in  1848,  45 

kopecks  (in  the  government  of  Ekatherinoslaw) ;  and,  in  1849, 

45  kopecks  (in  the  governments  of  Ekatherinoslaw  and  Khar- 

kow);  whilst  the  lowest  prices  were  in  1846,  1847,  and  1848 

(in  the  government  of  Orenburg)  6  kopecks,  and  in  1849  also 

6   kopecks  (in    the    government  of   Koursk  and  Simbirsk). 

Taking  the  prices  of  all  these  governments  we  obtain  as 

average. 

In  1846  -  ->  -  14  kopecks  per  pood. 

In  1847  -  -  -  15    „       „ 

In  1848  -  -  -  17    „       „ 

In  1849  -  -  -  20    „       „ 

Together  66 

which  gives  a  general  average  of  16^  kopecks. 

In  order  to  reduce  our  estimate  to  the  most  moderate  pos- 
sible terms,  we  assume  an  average  value  of  only  10  kopecks, 
or  five-eighths  of  the  average  price  resulting  from  the  market 
quotations  of  the  whole  governments.*  Adopting  this  esti- 
mate, 60  poods  of  hay  would  give  6  silver  roubles  as  the  gross 
money  produce  of  a  dessiatine,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  average 
resulting  from  the  statistical  estimates  adopted  in  France,  which 
bring  the  gross  money  produce  of  the  natural  meadows  to  111 
francs  per  hectare  =  30  roubles  25  kopecks  per  dessiatine. 
In  Austria,  the  gross  money  produce  of  a  joch  of  meadow  is 
reckoned,  in  the  official  estimates,  at  24  florins,  which  is  equal 
to  28  roubles  65  kopecks  per  dessiatine. 

Thus  an  extent  of  60  millions  of  dessiatines  (=  161  mil- 
lions of  acres)  of  meadow  land  in  European  Russia  would, 
according  to  a  minimised  estimate,  yield  a  gross  money  pro- 
duce of  360  millions  of  silver  roubles  (=  57,000,000/.). 

VI.   Oleaginous  Grains  and  Textile  Plants, 

Oleaginous  grains  are  raised  in  Kussia  in  large  quantities, 
and  form,  along  with  our  textile  plants,  flax  and  hemp,  one  of 

*  We  request,  once  for  all,  the  reader  to  observe,  that  wishing  to  avoid  the 
reproach  of  having  attempted  to  exaggerate  the  productive  forces  of  Kussia,  we 
have  laid  down  the  rule  of  reducing  our  estimates  to  the  most  moderate  possible 
standard,  cspeciallj  in  those  cases  whore  there  exists  A  deficiency  of  positive 
information. 
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the  principal  articles  of  our  export  commerce.  Flax  is  culti- 
vated, as  well  for  the  seed  as  for  the  fibre,  in  the  governments 
of  Pskow,  Livonia,  Courland,  Witebsk,  Kowno,  and  Wilna. 
The  grains  coming  from  these  provinces  bear  the  highest  cha- 
racter, and  are  used  for  seed  in  England,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma, 
Wologda,  Wiatka,  and  in  part  of  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
eastward  of  Lake  Onega,  fiax  is  cultivated  chiefly  as  a  textile 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  governments  of  Kherson 
and  Ekath^rinoslaw,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  government  of 
Tauride,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  it  is  culti- 
vated solely  as  an  oleaginous  grain,  the  stalk  being  used  only 
for  manure  or  fuel. 

Hemp  grows,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Bussia,  as  far  north 
as  the  latitude  of  66^ ;  but,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Kalouga,  Toula,  Orel, 
Koursk,  Biazan,  Tambow,  Mohilew,  Smolensk,  and  in  part  of 
the  governments  of  Witebsk,  Minsk,  Wilna,  and  Tschemigow. 
The  best  sorts  come  from  the  Ukraine  and  White  Bussia.  It 
Is  found  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural, 
and  the  Terek.  The  culture  of  these  two  textile  plants  is  still 
susceptible  of  great  extension  and  improvement. 

The  total  production  of  flax  in  Bussia  has  been  estimated  at 
10  millions  of  poods,  and  that  of  hemp  at  6  millions,  an  esti- 
mate which  seems  perfectly  moderate  when  we  consider  the 
large  exportation  of  these  articles  and  their  extensive  home 
consumption.  There  were  exported  during  the  years  1847, 
1848,  and  1849,  12,512,443  poods  of  flax,  and  8,462,311  poods 
of  hemp,  in  all  20,974,754  poods,  which  gives  an  annual  aver- 
age of  6,991,581  poods,  representing,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates founded  on  the  prices  current,  a  value  of  17,223,000 
roubles  (  =  2,346,000t).  Adding  to  this  an  average  export  of 
linen  cloth  and  cordage  to  the  extent  of  from  350,000  to 
400,000  poods,  we  obtain  a  total  exportation  of  flax  and  hemp, 
raw  and  manufactured,  of  nearly  7,350,000  poods.  In  1849, 
this  exportation  attained  the  cipher  of  8,229,000  poods.  Now, 
if  we  take  into  view  the  large  quantities  of  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth destined  for  the  fleet  and  the  commercial  navy,  as  well  as 
for  the  coasting  trade,  and  inland  navigation,  the  quantities  of 
coarse  linen  cloth  employed  in  the  army,  as  well  for  the  soldiers* 
equipment,  as  in  barracks  and  hospitals,  the  cordage  employed 
in  the  transport,  packing,  and  tying-up  of  merchandise,  and  for 
harness,  and  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  and  cordage 
which  must  be  consumed  in  domestic  use  by  a  population  of 
more  than  60  millions,  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  estimate 
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the  home  consumption  at  doable  the  quantity  exported.  This 
would  give  for  these  two  articles  a  total  production  of  about  22 
millions  of  poods^  but  we  adhere  to  the  figure  of  16  millions 
already  given,  admitting  it  as  minimum.  The  production  of 
flax  and  hemp  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  may  be  estimated  at 
1  million  poods  at  least,  making  a  total  production  of  17  mil- 
lions. If  we  subtract  the  average  annual  exportation  during 
the  three  years,  from  1847  to  1849,  which,  including  an  expor- 
tation of  about  500,000  poods  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
amounted  to  7,350,000  poods,  there  remains  for  home  con- 
sumption 9,650,000  poods*,  representing,  at  the  minimum 
price  of  2  roubles  per  pood,  19,300,000  roubles.  The  average 
value  of  the  flax  and  hemp  exported  in  their  raw  state  amount- 
ing to  17,233,000  roubles,  there  results  as  the  total  value  of 
these  two  articles  the  sum  of  36,523,000  silver  roubles. 

To  these  two  textile  plants  we  must  add  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces.  This  culture  is  there  begin- 
ning to  assume  some  degree  of  importance.  In  his  last  statis- 
tical work,  M.  Hagmeister  estimated  the  production  at  60,000 
poods  ;  but  according  to  more  recent  data  collected  on  occasion 
of  the  last  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces,  it  is  now  calculated  at  130,000  poods,  representing, 
at  the  price  of  4  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  520,000  roubles. 

The  average  annual  exportation  of  oleaginous  grains  during 
the  same  triennium  was  1,320,400  tchetwerts,  representing  a 
value  of  8,386,100  roubles,  without  reckoning  the  exportation 
of  oil,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  200,000  poods  and  upwards. 
Taking  into  account  the  large  consumption  of  oil,  as  well  in  the 
food  of  the  population  during  the  long  lents,  as  in  lighting  and 
various  technical  uses,  we  may  admit  lor  these  various  purposes 
a  home  consumption  of  at  least  double  the  quantity  exported, 
which  would  come  to  2,640,800  tchetwerts,  and  bring  the  total 
production  to  3,961,000  tchetwerts;  but,  in  order  to  keep  our 
estimate  within  bounds,  we  shall  reckon  for  the  entire  home 
consumption  only  2  millions  of  tchetwerts,  representing,  at  the 
medium  price  of  5  roubles  per  tchetwert,  10  millions  of  roubles. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  average  value  of  the  exports,  gives  for 
the  total  value  of  oleaginous  grains  the  amount  of  18,386,000 
roubles  (  =  2,911,000i  sterling). 

Besides  flax,  hemp,  and  rape,  the  helianthus  is  also  cultivated 
as  an  oleaginous  plant,  principally  in  the  governments  of  Sara- 

*  The  9,650,000  poods,  distributed  over  a  population  of  67  millions  of  in- 
habitants, afford  but  5*8  Russian  pounds,  exhibiting  a  value  of  53  kopecks  per 
head,  which  may  show  that  the  figiue  we  hare  adopted  for  the  total  production  is 
as  low  as  it  could  well  be. 
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tow  and  Woron^je,  where  this  culture  haa  ahready  attained  some 
importance. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculaiionsy  the  production  of 
textile  plants  and  oleaginous  seeds  represents  a  gross  value  of 
55,429,000  roubles  (8,776,000/.  sterling). 

VII.    Tobacco. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  has  likewise  attained  some  degree  of 
importance  in  Kussia,  principallj  in  the  govemments  of  Tscher- 
nigow,  Saratow,  and  toltawa.  The  following  are  the  official 
returns  of  die  production  in  those  governments  where  numerical 
data  on  the  subject  have  been  collected :  — 

GoTemmenti.  JPoodt, 

1.  Tschemigow  -  500,000 

2.  Saratow     -  -  250,000 

3.  Poltawa     -  -  200,000 

4.  Bessarabia-  -  30,500 
6,  Worondje  -  -  22,000 

6.  Podolia  -  -  21,000 

7.  Tonia  -  -  16,600 

8.  Tauride  -  -  15,650 

9.  Kharkow  -  -  11,000 


GoTemmenU. 

Poods, 

Brought  forward 

-    1,066,750 

10.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

5,400 

11.  Kherson    - 

4,412 

12.  Stavropol  - 

3,585 

13.  Ekathcrinoslaw 

1,854 

14.  Astrakhan 

1,000 

15.  Minsk 

1,000 

16   Konrsk 

800 

17.  Penza 

600 

Total 

-    1,085,401 

Carried  forward  •   1,066,750 

We  must  observe  that  this  table  is  far  from  complete,  and 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  figures  are  considerably  below 
the  mark.  In  the  Kcport  of  the  Department  of  Economy  to 
the  Ministry  of  Domains,  published  in  1849,  the  total  production 
of  tobacco  in  Kussia,  inclusive,  probably,  of  the  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  of  poods, — a 
figure  which  accords  with  information  which  we  have  procured 
from  other  sources.  This  quantity,  estunated  at  the  minimum 
price  of  70  kopecks  per  pood,  represents  a  gross  value  of 
2,100,000  roubles.  The  most  ordinary  tobacco  is  sold  on  the 
place  of  production  at  from  60  to  80  kopecks  per  pood,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  at  from  1  rouble  to  1  rouble  50  kopecks. 
The  superior  qualities,  which  grow  principally  in  the  govem- 
ments of  Kherson,  Tauride,  and  Tschernigow,  fetch  from  2,  3, 
5,  to  15  roubles  per  pood. 

VIIL  Dye  and  Medicinal  Plants, 

Amongst  the  dye  plants,  madder  holds  the  principal  place. 
It  is  found  wild  in  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  the  province  of  Derbent  that  its  culture  has  at- 
tained much  importance.  M.  Hagmeister  estimated  its  pro- 
duction at  75,000  poods;  but,  from  more  recent  information 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  exposition  of  Trans-Caucasian 
products,  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  production  amoimts  to 
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120,000  poods,  representing  a  value  of  1,200,000  silver  roubles. 
Saffron  is  also  found  wild  in  several  districts  of  South  Russia;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  province  of  Bakou  that  it  has  been  cultivated 
hitherto.  Shumac  grows  in  the  Crimea,  and  is  much  used  in 
giving  a  yellow  dye  to  morocco.  The  Trans-Caucasian  provinces 
also  produce  indigo  (which  is  extracted  from  an  indigenous 
plant  called  Krassilnaia  gretshkd)^  cochineal,  and  Avignon 
grains.* 

Amongst  medicinal  plants,  liquorice  holds  the  chief  place. 
It  is  found  principally  in  the  Caucasian  provinces.  Opium, 
likewise,  is  gathered  in  the  environs  of  Taganrog. 

We  pass  over,  on  account  of  their  small  importance,  various 
other  tinctorial  and  medicinal  plants  which  Russia  produces. 
We  shall  merely  mention  anise  and  cummin,  which  are  found  in 
the  Ukraine;  and  mustard,  which  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
government  of  Saratow.  Sarepta  mustard  has  even  acquired  a 
certain  character  in  the  market  According  to  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation,  we  may  estimate  in  slump  the  value  of  the 
dye  and  medicinal  plants  produced  in  Russia  at  2^  millions  of 
silver  roubles. 

IX.  Forest  Products. 

Our  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  timber  suitable  for 
ship-building,  for  carpentry,  for  cart-making,  cabinet-making, 
fire-wood,  and  other  purposes.  The  forests  of  the  northern 
regions  contain  only  pines  and  firs,  intermixed  sometimes  with 
birch.  In  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  east,  we  find, 
also,  a  mixture  of  larches,  and  sometimes  even  of  cedars.  In 
the  more  temperate  regions,  the  pine  forests  are  almost  always 
intermixed  with  birch,  aspen,  and  alders.  In  the  southern 
regions,  we  find  also  forests  of  oak,  elm,  maple  (which  grow 
especially  in  marshy  districts),  ash,  and  lime.  The  predominant 
species  are  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
larch.  The  principal  oak  forests  are  found  in  i^Q  government  of 
Kazan  ;  and  the  lime  forests  in  the  governments  of  Kostroma, 
Perm,  and  Wiatka,  and  in  general  in  the  countries  of  the  Ural. 
In  the  forests  which  border  the  banks  of  the  Siberian  rivers, 
we  find  almost  everywhere  lofty  cedars,  which  are  used  as 
building  material  by  the  nomade  populations.  Cedar-nuts, 
from  which  oil  is  extracted,  are  also  gathered  in  abundance. 
The  forests  of  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  abound  in  oak  and 
beech.  Taking  the  extent  of  her  forests  as  a  whole,  and  com- 
paring it  with  the  whole  extent  of  her  area,  European  Russia 
IS,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  one  of  the  best 

*  The  bcny  of  the  Rhamnus  infectorius. 
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timbered  countries  in  the  world ;  and  yet  nowhere  else  do  we 
find  such  immense  tracts  of  treeless,  timberless  country.  In 
the  steppes  of  the*  south,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  that 
straw  and  dried  dung  are  used  for  fuel.  Nature  has  been  im- 
^  equal  in  her  distribution :  in  some  districts  the  soil  is  unfavour- 
able to  forest  vegetation ;  in  some,  the  forests  have  been  laid 
waste  by  cuttings,  undertaken  without  plan  and  conducted 
without  economy,  so  that  where  timber  formerly  existed  in 
lavish  profusion,  building  timber  is  no  longer  to  be  had,  and 
even  fire-wood  is  scarce  and  dear.  To  this  destruction  of 
forests  have  been  attributed  changes  noxious  to  culture,  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  certain  districts,  and  to  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  liu*ge  rivers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
their  navigation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  forest  clearances, 
when  unsystematic  and  excessive,  have  rendered  inundations 
more  frequent,  by  occasioning  a  more  rapid  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  affording  a  readier  course  to  the  rain-water.  To 
the  same  cause  have  been  attributed  the  great  droughts,  by 
which  several  countries  are  so  frequently  ravaged.  Some 
meteorologists,  however,  are  probably  inclined  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  these  influences ;  for  both  droughts  and  inundations 
must  mainly  depend  upon  geographical  position,  elevation,  and 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Without  contesting  the  partial  devastation  of  our  forests, 
which  is  an  open  ana  acknowledged  fact,  we  may  observe  that 
the  complaints  and  apprehensions  so  frequently  manifested  with 
regard  to  a  scarcity  of  timber,  however  well  founded  they  may 
be  in  the  case  of  some  individual  districts,  are  at  least  exagge- 
rated in  their  generality.  A  good  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  circumstance,  that  these  complaints  are  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, having  attracted  the  attention  of  government  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  collection  of  laws 
{Oulqjenie  zdkonoff)  of  1649,  we  find  regulations  upon  the 
subject.  M.  Baer,  in  an  interesting  article  which  precedes 
M.  Koeppen's  Report  on  the  Waters  and  Forests  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Volga*  very  justly  observes,  that,  if  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  been  able  to  proceed  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
we  may  draw  from  this  fact  the  re-assiuing  inference  that  a 
large  store  of  forest  vegetation  still  remains,  and  that  the  in- 
terest of  Kussia  in  this  respect  may  be  amply  secured  by  good 
administrative  measures  for  the  future.  "  In  Livonia,"  pro- 
ceeds this  writer,  "  where  complaints  on  this  subject  were 
heard  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  where  thirty  or  forty  years 

-   *  Beitnige  snr  Eenntnlfs  des  RnBsischen  Seiches,  roL  iv. 
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ago  these  complaints  began  to  bring  forth  their  fruits,  I  know 
estates  on  which,  in  my  childhood,  the  dearth  of  timber  gave 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  very  strict  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests ;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  these  mea- 
sures, are  now  become  some  of  the  most  richly  timbered 
districts  that  are  anywhere  to  be  met  with." 

The  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  as  to 
the  reserve  of  timber  suitable  for  building  purposes  still  con- 
tained in  the  recesses  of  our  immense  forests,  is  exceedingly  in- 
complete and  contradictory.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the 
Admiralty,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  alarmed  at  the  diminution 
of  naval  timber,  dispatched  naval  officers  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  forests  in  thirty-three  governments,  it  appeared 
from  their  report  that,  taking  as  their  basis  only  those  forest 
districts  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  river  communication  with 
the  naval  dockyards,  there  would  be  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  latter,  —  1st,  for  the  Baltic  fleet,  of  mast  wood  for  fifty-five 
years,  and  of  building  timber  for  ever ;  2nd,  for  Archangel,  of 
mast  wood  for  fifteen  years,  and  of  larch  wood  for  four  years 
only,  supposing  there  should  be  built  at  that  arsenal  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates  yearly;  3d,  for  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea,  both  masts  and  planks  for  an  indefinite  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  report,  likewise  official,  of 
Count  Kouscheleff,  dated  about  the  same  period,  the  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  emptying  into  the  Black  Sea 
were  already  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  naval  timber.* 
The  incorrectness  of  the  latter  report  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experience  ;  for  since  that  date  a  large  number  of  vessels,  both 
men-of-war  and  merchantmen,  have  been  constructed,  and  are 
still  in  course  of  construction,  in  the  dockyards  of  the  Black 
Sea — a  fact  which  proves  that  there  is  no  want  of  timber.  As 
for  the  docks  of  Archangel,  M.  Baer  observes  that  few  men-of- 
war  have  been  buUt  there  for  the  last  several  years,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  good  timber ;  and  yet  the  government  of 
Archangel,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  richly  timbered 
in  the  whole  country,  the  forests  there  covering  an  area  of 
29,500,000  dessiatines,  or  more  than  48  per  cent  of  the  surface 
(Nova  Zembla  deducted).  Still  there  are  annually  built  at 
that  port  one  ship  of  the  line  and  several  small  vessels. 

We  export  building  timber  of  every  description  to  the 
annual  value  of  3,000,000  of  silver  roubles,  of  which  about 
200,000  roubles  worth  is  from  the  ports  of  the  White  Sea,  and 
principally  from  Archangel.  It  may,  perhaps,  excite  surprise 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  complaints  about  the  want 

*  See  M.  Bacr*8  article,  just  cited. 
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of  building  timber,  the  export  of  this  article,  far  from  falling 
off,  has  been  going  on  augmenting. 

Triennial  average  Value  of  Timber  exported* 

Silv.  Houblei. 

1828  to  1830  ...             -  2,387,000 

1831  to  1833  ....  1,938,000 

1834  to  1836  -             -             .             -  2,693,000 

1837  to  1839  ....  2,749,000 

1840  to  1842  ...             -  2,378,000 

1843  to  1845  -             -             -             -  2,951,000 

1846  to  1848  ...             -  3,308,000 

1849  to  1851  -             -             -             ■  3,301,000 

Thus,  on  comparing  the  average  exportation  during  the 
years  1849 — 51  with  that  of  1828 — 30,  we  perceive  an  increase 
of  914,000  roubles,  or  more  than  38  per  cent.;  and  on  com- 
paring the  first-mentioned  tricnnium  with  the  period  1831 — 33, 
there  is  an  increase  of  1,363,000  roubles,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this  augmentation 
is  mostly  in  the  department  of  battens  and  deals.  It  is  chiefly 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  Dwina,  the  Diina,  the  Niemen, 
and  the  Vistula,  with  their  affluents,  that  furnish  the  timber  for 
exportation;  and  it  is  principally  by  the  Niemen  and  the 
Vistula  that  the  larger  kinds  of  wood  for  ship  building,  as 
beams,  masts,  &c.,  are  exported. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  the  state  forests  in  47  govern- 
ments, foimded  on  official  returns,  which  we  find  in  Professor 
Ziabloffsky*s  Statistics,  their  total  extent  in  European  Russia 
amounted  in  1831  to  123,486,000  dessiatines,  of  which  967,000 
dessiatines,  or  about  J  per  cent.,  were  composed  of  naval 
timber.  Adopting  the  same  proportion  for  the  whole  forests  of 
that  part  of  Kussia  f  about  180,000,000  of  dessiatines^,  the 
naval  timber  would  occupy  an  extent  of  1,355,000  dessiatines, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  extent  of  the  whole  forests  of  France. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the 
year  1848,  the  state  forests,  which  are  now  under  that  admini- 
stration, occupy  an  extent  of  115,638,000  dessiatines,  deduction 
being  made  of  that  portion  of  the  forest  land  which  has  passed 
into  the  administration  of  the  appanages  and  the  Admiralty. 

The  transcaucasian  provinces  and  the  districts  of  Siberia 
bordering  on  the  rivers  Obi,  Jcnissei,  Lena,  and  their  affluents, 
abound  in  forests  which  produce  good  building  timber.  M. 
Karniloff  maintains  that  the  country  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  Obi  could  supply  all  Europe  with  mast  timber. 

Combining  the  general  information  above  given  with  all  that 

*  The  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  hero  included. 
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we  have  been  able  to  procure  for  ourselves  upon  the  subject, 
we  consider  that  we  may  legitimately  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions :  — 

That  the  apprehensions  which  have  been  manifested  amongst 
us  with  regard  to  a  deficiency  of  timber  are,  taken  in  their 
generality,  exaggerated : 

That,  notwithstanding  the  partial  destruction  of  our  forests, 
which  has  sensibly  impoverished  some  districts,  we  still  possess 
immense  resources  for  present  supply,  and  a  fimd  of  forest 
vegetation  which  only  requires  to  be  properly  economised  in 
order  to  dissipate  all  danger  for  the  future  for  our  own  demands, 
and  even  to  admit  of  a  considerable  exportation : 

That  the  waste  of  our  forests  has  occurred  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  our  largest,  at  any  rate,  of  our  navigable 
rivers ;  and  that  the  description  of  trees  wasted  has  been  mostly 
building  timber : 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  in  districts  at  a  distance  from  such 
means  of  communication,  there  are  forests  which  are  still  nearly 
intact,  and  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  rendered 
available  for  home  consumption : 

That  the  dearth  of  fire- wood  in  some  governments,  especially 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Wladimir,  arising  from 
the  extension  of  various  branches  of  industry  which  require  a 
large  consumption  of  fuel,  can  afford  no  index  to  the  resources 
which  we  have  still  in  reserve : 

That,  necessity  being  the  best  teacher,  the  deamess  of 
wood  which  has  been  felt  in  some  districts  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  induce  our  proprietors  to  manage  their  forests  with 
more  economy,  and  thus  the  evil  will  work  out  its  own  remedy: 

That  the  working  of  peat-mosses  and  coal-pits,  formerly 
greatly  neglected,  but  to  which  more  attention  has  begim  to  be 
paid  of  late,  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  our 
forests*: 

That  the  Steppes  of  Southern  Russia  are  the  only  districts 
which  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood ;  but  that  even 
there,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  generally  unfavourable  to 
forest  vegetation,  partial  re-timbering  is  not  impossible,  and 
may  remedy  the  inconvenience,  at  least  partially,  in  future ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  resource  of  coals,  of  which  some  rich 
mines  have  already  been  discovered : 

*  According  to  M.  Koeppcn,  there  are  already,  in  the  gOTcmment  of  Moscow 
alone,  and  only  on  the  state  domains  of  that  government,  22  peat  mosses  in  opera- 
tion, which  occupy  an  extent  of  4,187  dessiatines,  and  are  capable  of  yielding 
5,850,000  cabic  saghies  (  «  74,300,000  cubic  yards)  of  peat.  Two  sag^nes  of  good 
peat  will  replace  three  of  fire-wood. 

M  2 
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That  the  introduction  of  regular  cuttings  will  augment  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  forest  vegetation,  and  may  double  its 
profit : 

Lastly,  that  for  all  these  reasons,  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety 
about  the  future  prospects  of  Kussia  in  regard  to  her  supplies 
of  wood  of  every  description. 

In  estimating  the  present  produce  of  a  dessiatine  of  forest  at 
the  average  rate  of  only  75  kopecks,  we  would  obtain  for  180  . 
millions  of  dessiatines,  a  revenue  of  135  millions  of  roubles, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  produce  from  the  forests  of  Siberia 
and  the  transcaucasian  provinces. 

However  moderate  this  estimate  may  be — and  it  is  nearly 
as  1  to  9  compared  with  the  estimates  in  the  agricultural  sta- 
tistics of  France,  where  the  average  value  of  the  annual  product 
of  a  hectare  of  forest  is  set  down  at  23  francs  48  centimes  =  6 
roubles  41  kopecks  per  dessiatine — it  might  be  considered 
excessive  if  it  were  compared  with  the  revenue  which  the  state 
and  individuals  actually  derive  from  their  forests,  and  with  the 
selling  price  of  the  latter  in  the  best  timbered  districts ;  but 
such  a  comparison  is  here  inadmissible,  because  we  have  to  do 
at  present  only  with  the  gross  value  of  the  materials  which  the 
forest  land  furnishes  to  the  various  wants  of  consumers.  Now, 
in  this  branch  of  agricultural  economy,  the  gross  produce  stands, 
more  than  in  any  other  branch,  in  great  disproportion  to  the 
net  revenue,  which  is  composed  solely  of  the  proceeds  of  sale. 
A  forest,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  being  locally  situated 
at  a  distance  from  populous  towns,  or  the  great  arteries  of  com- 
munication, may  return  its  proprietor  no  farther  benefit  than 
that  of  furnishing  fire-wood  and  building  timber  to  himself  and 
his  peasants:  it  brings  him  in  consequently  no  positive  revenue; 
its  value  is  merely  negative.  There  are  with  us  immense  forests 
which  are  thus  situated,  and  yet  these  cannot  be  classed  as 
entirely  unproductive  property. 

Deducting  the  value  of  the  building  timber  exported*,  the 
sum  at  which  we  have  estimated  the  gross  produce  of  our 
forests  affords,  for  the  home  consumption  of  62  millions  of 
inhabitants,  an  average  of  only  2  roubles  15  kopecks  per  head. 
If  we  take  into  view  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  consumed 
in  Kussia  for  fuel,  both  in  dwelling  houses  and  in  various  sorts 
of  industrial  establishments,  as  well  as  its  extensive  employment 
as  a  building  material,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  household 
furniture,  waggons,  and  implements,  we  will  perceive  that  this 
estimate  is  quite  as  moderate  as  it  could  possibly  be  made. 

*  The  value  of  the  buildhig  timber  exported  from  Rassia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  comes,  at  an  average,  to  about  4,500,000  silver  roubles. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  soil  being 
transported  in  the  interior  of  Russia  by  water,  the  construction 
of  flat  boats,  which  are  used  only  for  a  single  voyage,  absorbs 
every  year  no  small  quantity  of  timber.  M.  Koeppen,  in  his 
interesting  statistical  work  on  the  waters  and  forests  of  Ae  basin 
of  the  Volga*,  calculates  that  there  are  built  every  year  in  the 
seven  governments  of  Nowgorod,  Twer,  Moscow,  Wladimir, 
Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod,  nearly  9,000  barks,  and 
that  there  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  one  of  these  barks, 
according  to  their  dimensions,  from  150  to  1,500  trees,  of  which 
more  than  a  seventh  are  full-grown,  f  These  constructions 
represent  but  a  part  of  the  river  navigation  of  the  empire. 
The  greater  portion  of  our  dwellings,  moreover,  both  in  town 
and  country,  are  built  of  wood,  and  must  therefore  be  frequently 
renewed.  These  various  causes,  together  with  the  severity  of 
our  climate,  render  the  consumption  of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and 
for  building  purposes,  much  greater  with  us  than  it  is  in  any 
other  country.  In  Austria,  where  a  much  more  temperate  climate 
than  ours  does  not  render  requisite  so  large  a  consumption  of 
combustibles,  the  value  of  the  W09d  consumed  for  fuel  alone  is 
estimated  in  the  oflicial  statistics  of  1841  and  1842  at  about  84 
millions  of  florins = 52,900,000  silver  roubles,  which  gives  for  the 
population  of  that  period  (36  millions)  1  rouble  47  kopecks  per 
inhabitant,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  average  estimate  for 
uses  of  every  description^  whether  fuel,  furniture,  implements, 
buildings,  or  ships  and  vessels,  large  and  small. 

The  approximative  estimates  which  we  have  adopted  in  this 
chapter  for  the  principal  products  of  our  soil  belonging  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  give  a  total  of  1,658,729,000  silver  roubles 
(262,632,000/.  sterling). 


B. 

PRODUCTS  or   THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 

I.   Cattle. 

Although  cattle  are  reared  in  almost  every  part  of  Kussia, 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  but 
carelessly  carried  on,  and  does  not  prosper  well  except  in 
localities  where  it  is  specially  favoured  by  nature. 

*  Beitrjige  zur  Kenntnifis  des  Rassischen  Beiches,  vol  ir.  p.  216. 

f  M.  Koeppen,  following  M.  Stuckenberg,  reckons  for  one  of  the  large  barks  of 
the  Volga  of  a  burden  of  45,000  poods,  or  735,000  kilogrammes  (720  tons),  238 
trees  of  fall  growth,  and  1,300  of  from  five  to  ten  years'  growth ;  but  this  calculation 
seems  rather  beyond  the  mark. 
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With  very  few  exceptions,  the  proprietors  give  themselves 
little  trouble  about  the  improvement  of  their  breeds.  The 
government  frequently  imports  cows  and  bulls  from  the  Tyrol, 
Holland,  and  other  countries  of  which  the  breeds  easily  accli- 
matise in  Kussia,  with  a  view  to  their  propagation  in  the  countrj-; 
but  its  measiu'es  frequently  remain  fruitless  for  want  of  being 
seconded  by  the  country  population,  who  are  not  generally 
suflSciently  enlightened  to  perceive  their  utility.  The  breed  of 
cattle  is,  however,  very  fine  in  some  districts,  particularly  in 
the  country  of  the  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  in  Wolhynia,  Podolia, 
Bessarabia,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  district  of  Cholmogory,  in  tlie 
government  of  Archangel.  It  is  to  Peter  the  Great  that  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  good  breeds  into  the  last-named  govern- 
ment, several  districts  of  which  contain  excellent  pastures,  and 
are  well  suited  for  cattle  rearing,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  In  many  other  provinces  the  cattle  are  generally 
small  and  puny,  owing  in  great  part  to  the  neglect  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  artificial  fodder.  The  want  of  good  pasture  gives 
rise  to  frequent  murrains,  which  are  so  much  the  more  fatal 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  enforcing  upon  our  coimtry 
population  the  strict  observance  of  the  samtary  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
disaster. 

]VL  Keden,  in  his  work  upon  Kussia,  published  in  1843, 
estimates  the  number  of  homed  cattle  in  Kussia,  exclusive  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  at  19  millions.  This  figure  is  evidently 
below  the  mark.  According  to  the  statistics  of  M.  Ars^nieff, 
who  gives  an  estimate  of  the  cattle  in  each  government  for  the 
year  1846,  founded  upon  official  returns,  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  forty-nine  governments  would  amount  to  23,160,000 
head.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  there  was  reckoned  for  the 
same  year,  in  the  official  statistics,  1,540,000  head,  wliich  would 
give  a  total  of  24,700,000.  Adding  Finland,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  total  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  all  European  Kussia,  as  officially  ascertained,  would 
exceed  the  cipher  of  25  millions.  Considering  that  this  depart- 
ment of  statistics  is  still  more  or  less  incomplete  in  every  country, 
— that  with  us,  in  most  of  the  governments,  data  of  the  sort  are 
not  collected  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  carefulness, — that  the 
local  authorities  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  acquit  themselves 
of  their  task  with  precision, — and  that  the  errors  which  creep 
into  the  official  reports  are*  almost  always  errors  of  diminution, — 
we  consider  that  we  should  obtain  a  result  nearer  the  reality  if 
we  were  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  to  the  above  figure.  This 
would  bring  the  total  number  of  homed  cattle  up  to  27^  mil- 
lions ;  but  we  shall  hold  by  the  official  number  of  25  millions. 
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which  would  give  on  a  population  of  61^  millions,  nearly  5 
head  of  cattle  to  every  12  inhabitants.  In  Austria  there  were 
reckoned  in  1846,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  11,957,500 
head  for  a  population  of  about  36^  millions,  or  nearly  3  head 
of  cattle  to  every  10  inhabitants.  In  Prussia  in  1843  there 
were  reckoned  5,042,000  head  of  cattle  for  a  population  of 
15,472,000,  or  nearly  one  head  of  cattle  to  3  inhabitants.  In 
France  there  were  in  1838,  according  to  the  official  statistics, 
7,823,894  head,  without  reckoning  the  calves*,  which  would 
give  on  the  population  of  that  epoch  (34,226,000)  23  head  of 
cattle  to  100  inhabitants,  or  less  than  1  head  of  the  former  to 
4  of  the  latter. 

The  product  of  25  million  head  of  cattle,  estimated  at  the 
average  rate  of  4  roubles  per  head,  represents  a  value  of  100 
millions.  In  France  there  is  reckoned,  in  the  official  statistics, 
from  7,823,894  head  of  cattle,  a  product  of  311,127,629  francs, 
(including  25,072,852  francs  for  2,057,156  calves,)  which  gives 
41  francs  =  10  roubles  25  kopecks  per  head,  so  that  our  rate  of 
estimate  is  less  than  two-fifths  of  that  which  we  find  in  the 
French  official  estimates.  Our  estimate  is  justified  moreover 
by  the  following  calculation: — 

We  export  at  an  average  3,810,000  poods  of  tallow,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  13,871,000  roubles  (average  of  triennium 
1846 — 48).  We  may  admit  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  tallow 
for  home  consumption, — in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  stearine, 
candles,  and  every  other  industrial  purpose:  but  considering 
that  mutton  tallow  comes  likewise  into  play  in  considerable 
quantities,  although  in  less  quantities  than  beef  tallow,  we  will 
reckon  for  the  whole  production  of  this  article  no  more  than  5 
millions  of  poods;  so  that — deducting  the  3,810,000  poods 
exported,  there  would  remain  for  home  consumption  only 
1,190,000  poods,  giving  for  a  population  of  61^  millions  an 
average  consumption  of  only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  per 
head. 

Let  us  now  determine  what  number  of  cattle  must  be 
slaughtered  in  order  to  furnish  these  5  million  poods  of  tallow. 

In  France  there  has  been  reckoned  at  an  average,  for  an  ox 
275  kilogrammes  ( =  672  Kussian  pounds)  of  meat,  and  26 
kilogrammes  (  =  63^  Russian  pounds)  of  tallow ;  and  for  a  cow 
165  kilogrammes  (  =  403  Kussian  pounds)  of  meat,  and  15 
kilogrammes  (  =  37  Russian  pounds)  of  tallow.f     But  the  offi- 

*  The  calves  not  being  included  in  the  agricaltural  statistics  of  other  countries, 
we  hare  required  to  withdraw  them  from  the  comparison.  Thej  were  reckoned 
in  France,  in  1840,  to  amount  to  2,057,156  head. 

t  See  Schnitzler*8  Statistics  of  France,  toI.  iiL  p.  370. 
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cial  agricultural  statistics  for  1840  exhibit  a  smaller  result  than 
this  as  regards  the  meat.  There  were  slaughtered  during  that 
year  492,905  oxen,  which  yielded  122,446,618  kilogrammes  of 
meat  (mean  weight  248  kilogrammes),  and  718,956  cows,  which 
yielded  103,567,986  kilogrammes  (mean  weight  144  kilo- 
grammes), in  all  1,211,861  head  of  cattle,  yielding  226,014,604 
kilogrammes  of  meat,  or,  on  a  general  average,  187  kilogrammes 
=  457  x)ounds  Kussian  per  head. 

In  Prussia,  taking  the  weight  as  appearing  from  the  impost 
levied  at  the  town  slaughter-houses,  an  ox  yields  at  an  average 
570  (  =  650  Russian)  pounds  of  meat,  and  a  cow  or  heifer  357 
(  =  407  Russian)  pounds* ;  but  as  in  the  country  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  small  beasts  are  slaughtered  than  in  the  towns, 
M.  Dieterici,  in  his  statistical  estimates,  reckons  only  500  (  = 
570  Russian)  pounds  for  an  ox,  and  300  (  =  342  Russian)  pounds 
for  a  cow  or  heifer. 

We  have  been  unable  to  procure  positive  data  with  respect 
to  the  weight  of  either  meat  or  tallow  of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
in  Russia.  The  following  is  the  most  authentic  information  we 
could  obtain  with  respect  to  the  slaughter-houses  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. We  find  in  the  Journal  du  Ministere  de  Vlnterieuvy  that 
a  well  fattened  ox  of  the  largest  size  yields  as  much  as  1,000 
pounds  of  meat  and  200  pounds  of  tallow:  the  smallest  and 
leanest  yields  305  pounds  of  meat  and  only  10  poimds  of  tallow. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  exists  such  a  disparity  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  from  them  any  probable  estimate  whatever. 
The  numerical  mean  of  the  two  quantities  would  be  652^  pounds 
of  meat  and  105  pounds  of  tallow;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
instances  of  such  an  enormous  weight  as  1,200  pounds,  of  which 
200  pounds  are  tallow,  can  be  but  rare  and  exceptional,  re- 
quiring oxen  both  of  very  large  size  and  of  very  full  feeding. 
This  latter  quality  is  with  us  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than 
in  other  coimtries  where  feeding  is  more  in  use,  and  where  the 
cattle  have  not  so  far  to  travel  before  arriving  at  the  slaughter- 
houscf  Lean  beasts,  weighing  from  350  to  400  pounds,  must 
arrive  at  the  shambles  much  more  frequently,  especially  when 
we  take  the  cows  into  account. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  positive  information  we  had  recourse 
to  the  experience  of  the  parties  who  have  charge  of  the  slaughter- 
house at  St.  Petersburg ;  and,  from  information  thus  obtained, 
it  results  that  the  oxen  which  arrive  under  the  name  of  Cir- 

*  The  weight  of  the  tallow  is  not  indicated  in  the  statistical  returns. 

t  Six  sevenths  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  at  St.  Petershurg  arrive  from  tlie 
south-eastern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  Circassian  cattle,  after  a  jouruej  of  200 
German  («=920  English)  mile«  and  upwards. 
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cassian  cattle  give  at  an  average  580  pounds  of  meat  and  60 
pounds  of  tallow,  and  the  oxen  which  arrive  under  the  name  of 
Russian  cattle,  give  260  poimds  of  meat  and  40  pounds  of 
tallow.  As  oxen  of  the  latter  breed  form  no  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  total  quantity  slaughtered  at  St.  Petersburg,  we 
obtain  for  this  total  an  average  of  534  pounds  of  meat  and  57 
pounds  of  tallow.  But  then  we  must  consider,  firsts  that  it  is 
generally  animals  of  prime  quality  that  are  sent  to  the  capital, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  tallow  to  meat  almost  always 
diminishes  with  the  weight  of  the  carcase ;  and  secondly y  that 
cows  are  sent  only  in  very  small  numbers  to  the  abattoir  of  the 
capital,  and  are  slaughtered  chiefly  in  the  small  towns  and  in 
the  country.  In  France  cows  form  59  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered :  in  cattle  statistics  they  form,  in  France,  70  per 
cent.;  in  Austria  67  per  cent;  in  Prussia  57  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  But,  admitting  that  in  Kussia  there  are  reared 
proportionally  more  oxen  and  fewer  cows  than  in  other  countries, 
we  do  not  think  that  we  can  estimate  the  latter  at  less  than  a 
third  of  the  total  number  slaughtered. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  reckon  at 
an  average  for  all  Russia,  more  than  400  to  450  pounds  of  meat 
and  50  pounds  of  tallow  per  beast,  cows  included :  but  in  order 
not  to  run  any  risk  of  over-estimating  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered,  in  calculating  it  according  to  the  quantity  of  tallow 
produced,  we  shall  reckon  60  pounds  of  tallow  per  beast. 
According  to  this  average,  the  production  of  5  millions  of  poods 
of  tallow  for  exportation  and  home  consumption,  would  indicate 
a  slaughter  of  3,333,333  head  of  cattle,  affording,  at  the  mean 
weight  of  425  Russian  pounds,  1,416,666,525  pounds  of  meat,  or, 
for  a  population  of  61^  millions,  about  23  pounds  per  inhabitant, 
— a  proportion  which  will  surely  not  be  considered  as  excessive. 

In  Prussia,  where  butcher's  meat  is  generally  much  dearer 
than  in  Russia,  the  consumption  is,  in  towns  ^subject  to  the 
excise,  at  the  rate  of  83  (  =  95  Russian)  pounds  per  head,  and 
in  the  country  and  in  small  towns  at  a  very  moderate  calculation, 
at  the  rate  of  about  35  to  40  (Russian)  pounds  per  head,  of 
which  about  45  per  cent,  is  ox-beef  and  veal.* 

In  France,  according  to  the  official  agricultural  statistics  pre- 
pared in  1839,  the  total  annual  consumption  of  meat  of  every 
sort  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  20  kilogranmies=  48*9  lbs.  Rus- 
sian for  each  inhabitant,  of  which  only  6*74  kilogr.  =  16*47  lbs. 
Russian  consists  of  ox-beef  and  cow-beef. 

Having  thus  approximately  determined  the  quantities  of  meat 

*  See  Dieterici's  Statistics  of  the  Zollvercin,  second  continuatioD,  p.  214. 
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and  tallow  annuallj  furnished  for  consumption^  we  may  estimate 
the  gross  revenue  arising  from  cattle-rearing  as  follows :  — 

Sflvfr  Roubies. 
Meat,  1,416,667,000  lbs.,  (3  2 1  kopecks  per  lb.       -        -        35,416,000 
Tallow,  5,000,000  poods,  @  3  roubles  60  kopecks  -        -         17,500,000 
Hides,  3,333,000,  @  I  rouble 3,333,000 

Total 56,249,000 

without  reckoning  the  calves  or  dairy  produce. 

In  France,  the  total  pumber  of  homed  cattle,  estimated  in 
the  agricultural  statistics  at  7,869,689  head,  furnished  to  the 
slaughter-house  2,487,362  calves,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  31*6 
per  cent.  According  to  this  proportion,  the  25  million  head  of 
cattle  in  Kussia  would  furnish  7,900,000  calves ;  but  we  will 
reckon  them  instead  at  only  4  millions,  or  little  more  than  the 
half,  and  we  will  rate  this  number  at  no  more  than  3  roubles 
per  head,  being  less  than  half  the  average  price  (26  francs  = 
6  roubles  50  kopecks)  adopted  in  the  official  statistics  of  France. 
At  this  rate,  the  4  millions  of  calves  would  yield  a  gross  revenue 
of  12  millions  of  roubles. 

In  regard  to  the  products  of  the  dairy,  M.  Chaptal,  one  of  the 
best  informed  economists  in  France,  reckoned  in  1818  from  less 
than  7  million  head  of  cattle,  a  return  of  78,199,000  francs  = 
19,550,000  roubles.  According  to  this  estimate,  25  million 
beasts  ought  to  give  a  return  of  69,821,000  roubles,  but,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difference  of  prices,  we  will  reckon  only 
30  millions  of  roubles,  or  three  sevenths  of  the  value  resulting 
from  the  French  official  estimates,  which  would  give  as  the 
mean  value  of  consumption,  on  a  population  of  61^  millions,  less 
than  50  kopecks  per  head. 

In  Austria,  for  11,479,604  head  of  cattle,  there  was  reckoned 
in  the  official  statistics  of  1844  a  product  of  1,563,472  centners 
of  cheese,  which  quantity,  estimated  at  the  price  of  20  florins 
per  centner =3  roubles  70  kopecks  per  pood  (the  official  value 
at  the  Austrian  custom-house  of  cheese  exported  is  50  fl.  per 
centner =9  roub.  25  kop,  per  pood),  represented  a  value  of 
31,269,440  florins  =19,749,000  roubles.  Thus,  this  single  ar- 
ticle, independently  of  milk  and  butter,  produced  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  which  we  have  estimated  for  the  whole 
products  of  the  dairy  arising  from  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  cattle, — a  proof  more  of  the  moderation  of  our  figures. 

Adding  the  value  of  the  two  last-mentioned  articles,  veal  and 
dairy  produce,  making  together  42  millions  of  roubles,  to  the 
value  of  the  meat,  tmlow,  and  hides,  amounting  to  56,249,000 
roubles,  we  obtain  a  total  gross  produce  of  98,249,000  roubles, 
to  which  fall  to  be  added  from  700,000  to  800,000  roubles  for  the 
value  of  cattle  exported. 
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M.  Chaptal  reckons,  moreover,  on  less  than  7  million  head  of 
cattle,  a  sum  of  22,140,000  francs =5,503,000  roubles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  increase  of  the  bulls  and  heifers,  which  would 
give  for  25  million  head  a  sum  of  about  20  millions  of  roubles. 
This  item  we  entirely  leave  out  of  our  estimate. 

Having  thus  reduced  our  figures  to  the  most  moderate  pos- 
sible terms,  we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  gross  pro- 
duce arising  from  cattle  must  considerably  exceed  in  value  the 
sum  of  100  millions  of  silver  roubles,  (=  15,833,000/.),  which  we 
have  adopted  as  minimum. 

II.  Horses. 

We  possess  various  breeds  of  horses  of  great  excellence.  We 
do  not  raise  many  of  those  huge  heavy  animals,  fit  only  for 
heavy  draughts,  which  may  be  seen  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  and 
some  parts  of  Germany;  a  breed  of  that  sort  would  be  unsuitable 
for  our  present  roads,  which  would  be  mostly  impracticable  for 
those  massive  waggons  used  in  some  foreign  countries  with  loads 
weighing  hundreds  of  quintals;  but  we  have  good  draught 
horses  of  medium  size,  excellent  cavalry  horses,  and  a  justly 
celebrated  breed  of  riding  horses ;  all  the  breeds  have  this  good 
quality  in  common,  that  they  long  preserve  their  vigour,  and  are 
able  to  go  through  an  immense  deal  of  fatigue.  No  cavalry, 
except  the  English,  is  so  well  mounted  as  ours ;  nor  could  any 
country  in  the  world  mount  such  a  numerous  cavalry,  or  horse 
such  an  artillery  train  as  we  can,  without  having  recourse  to 
foreign  purchases,  even  if  we  required  to  put  our  army  on  the 
most  thorough  war  establishment. 

In  several  countries,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces, in  Lithuania,  in  Samogitia,  and  in  some  governments  of 
the  north  and  centre  of  the  empire,  the  horse  has  degenerated ; 
the  horses  of  the  peasants  are  very  small  and  of  little  vigour. 
This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  peasantry  bestow 
little  care  on  the  rearing  of  their  horses,  and  employ  them  too 
soon  in  hard  work ;  in  Poland,  for  example,  they  are  put  in 
harness  in  their  third  year,  and  foals  a  fortnight  old,  may  often 
be  seen  following  their  dams  in  long  and  fatiguing  journeys, 
thus  losing  their  strength  in  the  very  first  period  of  their 
growth,  it  is  evident  that  under  a  system  like  this  the  race 
must  ever  more  and  more  degenerate.  This  carelessness  in 
horse-rearing  has  been  always  observable  amongst  the  Slavonic 
populations.  Wherever  there  is  a  settlement  of  German  co- 
lonists, we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  difference  between  their 
horses  and  those  of  the  native  i>easantry ;  the  same  difference  is 
observable  in  Bohemia  between  the  German  and  the  Tschech 
villages. 
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Government  has  always  been  anxious  to  improve  the  breed ; 
but  the  chief  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  the  sequel,  such  as  the  organisa- 
tion of  imperial  studs,  the  ^establishment]  of  depots  of  stallions, 
the  awarding  of  prizes  to  the  best  breeders,  are  still  too  recent 
to  have  been  able  to  bring  forth  the  good  fruits  that  may  in 
time  be  expected  from  them.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
lower  officials  connected  with  tlie  crown  studs  have  not  always 
conscientiously  observed  the  ndes  prescribed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stallions,  and  the  precautions  necessary  in  copula- 
tion ;  reforms  have  been  recently  introduced  into  this  branch  of 
the  service  which  promise  the  most  favourable  results. 

The  best  horses  are  reared  in  the  provinces  of  New  Russia, 
and  especially  in  the  governments  of  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Tauride, 
Kherson,  and  Bessarabia,  the  country  of  the  Don  and  Black  Sea 
Cossacks,  the  governments  of  Saratow,  Woron&je,  Orel,  Tambow, 
and  Simbirsk.  The  Kirghiz  and  the  Kalmucks,  who  possess 
very  extensive  pastures,  rear  them  in  great  numbers,  not  very 
elegant  in  form  but  indefatigable  in  action.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  admits  of  their  being  generally  allowed  to  roam  over 
the  steppes  without  being  placed  under  cover ;  and  this  inures 
them  to  fatigue  of  every  description ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  exposed  to  frequent  mortalities  on  the  occurrence  of 
chasse-neige  and  winters  of  extraordinary  severity.  In  the  Cau- 
casian provinces  and  in  Georgia,  there  are  numerous  herds  of 
horses  of  an  excellent  breed,  very  suitable  for  light  cavalry ;  in 
the  southern  provinces,  there  is  a  stock  of  excellent  breeds  of 
Asiatic  origin,  Arab,  Persian,  Tscherkessian,  Anatolian,  and 
Chivan,  which  might  be  greatly  improved  if  more  care  were 
bestowed  upon  their  breeding.  In  the  north-western  provinces, 
the  Finnish  breed  predominates.  The  governments  of  Perm, 
Wiatka,  and  Kazan  possess  a  breed  peculiar  to  themselves,  of 
very  small  stature,  but  well  proportioned,  indefatigable,  and  ex- 
cellent for  light  draught.  The  horses  of  the  government  of 
Woron^je,  which  are  also  a  peculiar  race,  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  handsomest  and  best. 

M.  Reden  estimates  the  number  of  horses  in  European  Rus- 
sia at  9,500,000, — an  estimate  far  below  the  actual  number; 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  7  millions  in  the  eight  governments  of 
Saratow,  Tambow,  Koursk,  Orel,  Riazan,  Sunbirsk,  Perm,  and 
Orenburg;  and  the  last-named  government  alone  possesses 
about  1,900,000.  According  to  me  official  statistics  (see  the 
work  of  M.  Arsenieff ),  the  total  number  in  forty-nine  govern- 
ments of  European  Russia  amounted  in  1846  to  16,500,000 
head ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  there  were  reckoned  at  the 
same  period  513,000   head;    this  brings    the   grand    total    to 
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17  millions^  without  reckoning  Finland;  and  this  figure  must 
be  considerably  below  the  mark,  seeing  that,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  in  these  official  surveys  the  numeral 
errors  have  such  a  constant  tendency  to  be  errors  of  diminution. 
We  shall  cite  a  single  recent  example  in  support  of  this  ob- 
servation. In  the  statistics  of  1846,  the  number  of  horses  in  the 
government  of  Kiew  is  set  down  at  107,000  only,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  a  statistical  notice  which  has  just  been  published  in  the 
gazette  of  that  government,  the  number  amounts  to  1 20,000.  Now 
this  difference  of  about  12  per  cent,  is  too  considerable  to  be  put  to 
the  account  of  ordinary  increase  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
it  shows  rather  that,  with  the  progress  of  statistical  labours,  the 
more  recent  returns  are  improving  in  correctness.  We,  there- 
fore, think  that  we  may  set  down  the  total  number  of  horses  at 

18  millions  as  minimumy — a  number  which  allows  9  horses  for 
every  31  inhabitants.  In  Austria,  there  were  reckoned  in  1846, 
2,850,397  horses,  or  1  horse  for  every  13  inhabitants.  In  Prus- 
sia, according  to  the  returns  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Berlin, 
there  were  1,565,000,  or  1  horse  for  10  inhabitants.  In  France, 
according  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1840,  there  were 
2,818,496,  or  1  horse  for  every  12  inhabitants.  Thus,  we  have 
nearly  seven  times  as  many  horses  as  France  or  Austria  taken 
separately,  eleven  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  Prussia,  and  two 
and  a  half  times  as  many  as  the  whole  three  put  together.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  immensity  of  the 
distimces  renders  necessary  a  larger  supply  of  draught  horses 
for  Russia  than  for  any  other  country. 

The  18  millions  of  horses  would  represent  at  the  minimum 
average  of  15  roubles  (=47*.  6rf.)  per  head*,  a  value  of  270 
millions  of  silver  roubles  (42,750,000/.  sterling). 

The  gross  revenue,  reckoned  at  8  roubles  per  horse  f,  which 
is  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  rate  of  valuation  adopted  in  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  France  J,  would  amount  to  144  millions 

*  The  price  of  horses  exhibits  a  wider  range  with  us  than  anywhere  else.  To 
say  nothing  of  saddle  horses,  which  sell  for  from  300  to  1,000  roubles  and  up- 
wards, there  arc  to  be .  found,  in  the  governments  of  Orel,  Worondje,  and  many 
others,  draught  and  saddle  horses  of  ordinary  breeds,  which  cost  from  100  to  200 
roubles,  whilst  the  horses  of  the  steppes  are  sometimes  sold  for  ten  roubles  or  less. 
On  exportation,  horses  are  valued  at  an  average  in  the  official  estimates,  if  for 
Europe,  at  44  roubles,  and  if  for  Asia,  at  between  five  and  six  roubles.  Those 
two  prices  give  a  mean  average  of  25  roubles.  In  France,  the  estimates  adopted 
in  the  agricultural  statistics  give,  for  the  mean  price  of  a  horse  or  mare,  148  francs 
(=37  roubles).  We  cannot  be  charged  with  exaggeration  in  adopting  the  price 
of  15  roubles. 

t  The  gross  produce  of  horses  represents,  in  statistical  estimates,  the  value  of 
their  motive  force,  and  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  foals  and  colts. 

%  The  mean  revenue  taken  from  the  official  estimates  in  France  is  78  francs 
(  =  19  roubles  50  kopecks)  per  head  of  horses,  marcs,  and  foals  taken  in  slump. 
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of  silver  roubles.  If  from  this  amount  we  deduct  15  millions 
of  roubles  for  about  3  millions  of  horses  which  roam  over  the 
steppes,  and  which,  not  being  occupied  in  labour,  yield  no 
return  beyond  what  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  colts  and 
foals,  there  still  remains  a  gross  revenue  of  129  millions  of 
roubles  (20,425,000/.). 

IIL   Sheep. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  autho- 
rities, Russia,  from  the  great  extent  of  her  pastures,  and  from 
other  local  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  countries 
in  the  world  for  sheep-farming ;  the  propagation  of  this  rac^  of 
animals  is  extending  more  ^nd  more  throughout  the  empire, 
especially  in  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia ;  and  this  branch 
of  rural  economy  is  unquestionably  that  which  has  of  late 
made  most  progress,  and  attracted  most  attention  from  our 
great  landed  proprietors. 

We  jwssess  a  great  variety  of  ordinary  breeds,  of  which  the 
best  known  are,  the  original  native  sheep  which  passes  by  the 
name  of  Romanoffy  the  sheep  of  the  Don,  of  the  Ukraine,  of 
the  Crimea,  together  with  those  of  Wallachian,  Kargliiz, 
Tscherkessian,  and  Bohemian  origin.  Several  of  these  breeds, 
especially  that  of  Kirghiz  origin,  require  but  little  care ;  the 
animal  easily  supports  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  very  slender  pasture;  it  gets  very  lean  in 
winter,  for  want  of  proper  food,  but  comes  soon  into  condition 
upon  the  return  of  spring ;  they  multiply  rapidly,  giving  birth 
ordinarily  to  two  lambs  at  a  time. 

Their  flocks  of  sheep  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  tlie 
Kirghiz,  several  of  whom  have  as  many  as  from  10,000  to 
20,000  head.  Their  wool  is  so  inferior  that  it  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  even  the  most  ordinary  cloths, 
and  is  used  solely  in  the  preparation  of  felt ;  on  the  other  hand 
they  yield  upwards  of  a  pood,  sometimes  as  much  as  two,  of 
tallow.  This  breed  is  of  very  large  size,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  broad  tail  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  a  distinctive 
quality  which  it  soon  loses  when  removed  from  its  natal  soil. 
The  number  of  sheep  which  annually  arrive  in  Russia  from  the 
steppes  of  the  Khirghiz,  and  which  are  purchased  solely  for  the 
skin  and  tallow,  is  estimated  at  about  a  million. 

All  the  breeds  of  sheep  which  are  reared  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Volga,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea, 
yield  a  very  coarse  wool  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  the 
manufacture  of  common  felts.  In  the  governments  of  the 
Tauride  and  Ekath^rinoslaw,  there  is  a  peculiar  species  un- 
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known  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  called  tchoundouki ;  it 
is  distinguished  by  a  forked  tail,  and  by  the  irregularity  of  the 
tup's  horns.  In  the  Crimea  there  is  a  peculiar  breed,  found  no- 
where else,  covered  with  a  sort  of  grey  hair. 

Amongst  the  breeds  which  yield  a  wool  somewhat  less  coarse, 
suitable  for  the  fabrication  of  cloth  for  soldiers'  apparel,  and 
even  cloths  of  medium  quality,  the  sheep  of  Tscherkessian  and 
Bohemian  origin  seem  the  most  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
but  they  degenerate  upon  being  mixed  with  the  more  ordinary 
breeds.  These  two  breeds  are  extensively  diffused  over  Soutliern 
Russia. 

The  rearing  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  has  been  gradually  extend- 
ing with  us  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  principally  carried 
on  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  governments,  in  some 
parts  of  Little  Russia,  in  Wolhynia,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  In  1832  there  were  reckoned  in  the  governments  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  no  more  than  66  sheep-walks  with  29,115 
sheep;  in  1836,  there  were  already  169  walks  with  84,869 
sheep;  and  in  1846,  the  number  of  sheep  had  increased  to 
400,000  head.  At  the  latter  period  there  were  reckoned  in  the 
six  governments  of  Tauride,  Ekathfirinoslaw,  Poltawa,  Kher- 
son, Saratow,  and  Bessarabia,  more  than  12  millions  of  sheep, 
of  which  more  than  4  millions  were  of  the  finer  breed.  The 
government  of  Saratow  alone  reckons  nearly  3  millions,  of 
which  nearly  360,000  are  fine-wooUed  animals.  According  to 
the  most  recent  oflBcial  accounts  published  in  the  Gazette  du 
Commerce  de  Saint  Petersburg^  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
fine-wooUed  animals  in  1846  and  1848  in  a  portion  of  Russia, 
we  perceive  that,  in  eight  governments,  namely,  Tauride, 
Poltawa,  Kherson,  Kliarkow,  Worondje,  Kiew,  Grodno,  and 
Tschernigow,  their  number  had  augmented  in  the  space  of  two 
years  by  478,000  or  nearly  13  per  cent.  A  circumstance  which 
may  ser>'e  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  we  have  been  making 
in  sheep-farming,  is  the  rapid  increase  which  took  place  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  exported.  Previously  to  1830,  our  export  of 
this  article  scarcely  exceeded  30,000  or  40,000  poods;  in  1844 
it  amounted  to  842,000  poods,  representing  a  value  of  9,152,000 
roubles,  without  including  the  exportation  from  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  amounting  to  at  least  100,000  poods ;  so  that  we  may 
estimate  the  total  exports  of  that  year  at  about  a  million  of 
poods.  Since  that  date  the  exportation  has  considerably 
diminished ;  but  this  has  been  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  foreign  wool  market. 

The  accounts  given  in  foreign  publications  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  our  sheep  are  very  contradictory.     Balbi  and 
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Martini  have  within  a  recent  period  estimated  the  number  for 
all  Russia  at  36,000,000,  whilst  Hassel,  so  long  ago  as  1829, 
estimated  the  number  for  European  Russia  alone  at  60,000,000, 
justly  adding,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  numerous  flocks  belonging  to  the  nomadic  populations 
which  wander  about  over  the  Russian  territories  in  Asia. 
Hassel's  estimate  is  excessive  with  reference  to  the  time  when 
it  was  made ;  but  at  present,  it  would  probably  not  vary  widely 
from  the  reality.  According  to  M.  Ars^nieflPs  statistics,  there 
were  in  1846,  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  41,654,000  sheep,  of  which  about  7  J 
millions  belonged  to  fine-woolled  breeds ;  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  there  were  reckoned  for  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  3,192,000  head,  of  which  588,000  were  of  fine 
breeds,  and  1,624,000  crossed  and  improved,  making  a  total  of 
44,846,000  head.  As  Finland  is  not  included  in  this  calcula- 
tion, and  as  statistical  enumerations  of  the  sort  are  always 
more  or  less  incomplete,  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  esti- 
mate the  total  number  of  sheep  in  European  Russia  at  about 
55,000,000;  but,  admitting  50,000,000  as  minimumy  w^e  obtain 
a"result  of  25  sheep  for  every  31  inhabitants.* 

In  Austria  there  were  reckoned  in  1844,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  27,197,000  sheep;  but  M.  Czoernig,  the 
director  of  the  statistical  bureau,  calculated,  from  the  quantity 
of  wool  produced,  that  the  total  number  must  amount  to 
33,767,000,  including  lambs,  which,  for  a  population  of 
36,369,000  souls,  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  17  sheep  to  18  in- 
habitants. In  Prussia  there  were  reckoned  in  1843,  accordiiijr 
to  the  returns  of  the  statistical  bureau,  16,236,000  head;  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  population  of  that  period  (15,471,000  souls), 
somewhat  more  than  1  sheep  for  each  inhabitant,  or,  more 
exactly,  16  sheep  to  15  inhabitants.  In  France  there  were 
reckoned,  according  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  1840, 
32,151,430  sheep  for  33,541,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  32 
sheep  for  33  inhabitants.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  extent  of  our  pastures,  we  rear,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  fewer  sheep  than  either  Austria, 
Prussia,  or  France;  so  that  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
is  still  susceptible  of  very  great  extension,  especially  as  there 
must  be  a  greater  demand  for  warm  clothing  in  our  climate 
than  in  any  of  the  others. 

Reckoning  the  annual  return  from  our  flocks,  in  wool,  skins, 
tallow,  and  butcher's  meat,  at  the  average  rate  of  50  koi)ecks 

*  In  the  transcaucosian  provinces  there  were  reckoned  in  1850,  according  to 
official  data,  2,732,000  head,  or  17  sLcop  to  10  inhabitants. 
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per  head^  we  would  obtain  from  50,000,000  head,  which  we 
have  adopted  as  their  minimtiTn  number,  a  return  of  25,000,000 
roubles  per  annum.  The  fine-woolled  sheep,  where  they  arc 
properly  managed,  bring  in  to  the  farmer  a  net  return  of  1 
rouble  per  head. 

IV.   Swine, 

The  rearing  of  swine  is  pretty  general  in  Russia,  especially 
in  the  governments  of  Mohilew,  Kowno,  Tschemigow,  Elhar- 
kow,  Saratow,  Tambow,  Woronftje,  Orel,  and  Koursk.  In  the 
latter  government  there  were  reckoned  in  1846  nearly  600,000 
head,  and  in  each  of  the  others  from  400,000  to  500,000.  The 
total  number  in  48  governments,  according  to  M.  ArsdniefPs 
statistics,  amounts  to  10,053,500  head.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  there  were  reckoned  in  1846  more  than  800,000. 
Adding  Finland  and  the  governments  in  which  the  numbers 
have  not  been  officially  ascertained,  we  may  carry  the  total 
number  to  about  12,000,000,  or  1  swine  for  every  5  inhabitants. 

In  Austria  there  were  reckoned  in  1842,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  without  including  the  Arch-duchy  of  Austria, 
Styria,  the  Littoral,  or  Gallicia,  from  which  tiiere  were  no 
official  returns,  5,990,436  head,  which  gave,  as  compared  with 
the  population  (27,146,000  souls),  2  swme  for  every  9  inhabit- 
ants. Of  the  above  number  of  5,990,436  head,  Hungary  with 
the  Military  Frontier  furnished  more  than  4,600,000.  In 
Prussia  the  number  of  swine  in  1843  amounted,  according  to 
returns  of  the  statistical  bureau,  to  2,115,000  head,  which  gave 
for  the  population  of  that  period  (15,471,000  souls),  3  swine 
for  every  22  inhabitants.  In  France,  according  to  tne  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  1840,  there  were  reckoned  4,910,721  head, 
which  gave  for  the  population  of  that  period  (33,641,000  souls) 
nearly  1  swine  to  every  7  inhabitants. 

As  the  swine  is  reared  only  for  fattening,  we  may  assume 
that  the  race  is  renewed  every  two  years,  which,  for  the  num- 
ber of  12,000,000,  supposes  an  annual  production  of  6,000,000 
head,  representing,  at  the  average  price  of  3  roubles  50  kopecks, 
21,000,000  roubles.  This  includes  the  value  of  the  bristles, 
which  form  in  Kussia  no  inconsiderable  article  of  commerce. 
Most  of  the  bristles  for  exportation  are  supplied  by  Little 
Russia. 

Besides  the  four  races  of  domestic  animals  of  which  we  have 
just  given  a  general  abstract,  there  were  reckoned  in  1846,  from 
official  statistics,  in  European  Russia  (Finland  not  included) 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  650,000  goats,  of  which  the 
gross  produce  may  be  estimated  (at  the  TniTiininTn  rate  of  20 
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kopecks  per  head)  at  130,000  silver  roubles.  Camels  are  also 
reared  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan,  Tauride,  and  Orenburg, 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  :  they  are  set  down  in 
M.  Ars^niefTs  statistics  at  the  number  of  33,000  head :  their 
number  must  be  much  more  considerable  in  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions, from  whence  there  is  an  annual  export  of  600  or  700 
head.  Asses  and  mules,  which  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
some  of  the  south-eastern  provinces,  are  included  amongst  the 
horses :  the  buffaloes,  which  also  exist  in  small  numbers,  are 
reckoned  in  with  the  cattle.  In  the  north  of  Russia  there  are 
reiEured  a  number  of  rein-deer:  there  were  reckoned  in  1846,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel,  more  than  250,000  head,  of 
which  the  product,  estimated  at  1  rouble  per  head,  would 
represent  a  value  of  250,000  roubles. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  reduced  to  their 
minimum,  the  rearing  of  the  four  principal  races  of  domestic 
animals,  with  the  addition  of  the  goats  and  rein-deer,  would,  in 
European  Russia,  bring  in  a  gross  return  of  275,380,000  silver 
roubles  (43,600,000i  sterling). 

On  comparing  the  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  with 
the  extent  of  productive  soil,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

Cattle. 


Austria 
Prussia 
France 
Russia 

- 

Extent  of  Pro* 
ductive  Soil  •  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

6,553 

3,705 

7,635 

39,676 

Sheep. 

Number  of 
Animals. 

11.657,500 
5,042,000 
7,S24,000 

25,000,000 

Number  of  Hrad 

per  Sq.  Mile  of 

Productive  Soil. 

1,779 

1,361 

1,025 

630 

Austria 
Prussia 
France 
Russia 

- 

6,553 

3,705 

7,635 

39,676 

Horses. 

33,767,000 
16,236,000 
32,151,000 
50,000,000 

5,153 
4,382 
4,211 
1,260 

Russia 
Austria 
Prussia 
France 

- 

39,676 
6,553 
3,705 
7,635 

18,000,000 
2,850,000 
1,565,000 
2,818,000 

454 
435 
422 
369 

Tlie  three  races 

together. 

Austria 
Prussia 
France 
Russia 

- 

6,553 

3,705 

7,635 

39,676 

48,274,500 
22,843,000 
42,793,000 
93,000,000 

7,367 
6,165 
5,605 
2,344 

*  Under  the  term  productive  aoU  we  here  comprehend  arable  land,  vincjards, 
gardens,  meadows,  and  pastures. 
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From  these  figures  we  perceive  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  our  productive  soil,  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  is 
with  us  much  more  susceptible  of  extension  than  it  is  in  any- 
other  country.  It  must  farther  be  considered  that,  in  the  above 
cipher  of  the  extent  of  productive  soil  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  we  have,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  data,  slumped  the 
pastures  at  a  tenth  of  the  total  area,  whilst,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  immense  extent  of  pasture  land  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  the  actual  extent  of  surface  utilised  as 
pasture  must  be  much  larger.  But  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  depends  essentially  on  the  progress  of 
our  agriculture,  and  especially  on  the  culture  of  artificial  pro- 
vender. At  present,  it  is  only  in  the  relative  number  of  the 
horses  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  productive  land,  that  we 
are  ahead  of  other  countries. 

On  distributing  the  domestic  animals  over  the  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  and  of  meadow  land  in  the  four  principal  states  of 
continental  Europe,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

To  100  Dessiatines  of  cultivable  Soil,  Fallows  included. 

Cattle.    Sheep.    Horsei.     Total. 


In  Austria 

56 

161          14 

231 

Prussia 

44 

141          14 

199 

France 

33 

135          12 

180 

Bnssia 

28 

56         20 

104 

To  100  Dessiatines  of 

Meadow, 

Cattle. 

Sheep.    Horses. 

Total. 

In  Austria 

-       209 

605          51 

865 

Prance 

-       148 

608         53 

809 

Prussia 

-       151 

486         47 

684 

Bussia 

42 

83         30 

155 

Setting  aside  the  sheep,  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  taken  together  woidd  be  distributed  as  follows : 

To  100  Dessiatines  of  cultivable  Land, 

In  Austria         -        -      70  head.  I    In  Russia  -        -      48  head. 

Prussia         -        -       56     „     |        Franco  -        -      45    „ 

To  100  Dessiatines  of  Meadow, 

In  Prussia        -        -    198  head. 
Bussia  -        -      72     „ 

From  these  collocations  it  results  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivable  soil,  there  are  reared  in  Bussia  somewhat  more  horses 
and  cattle  than  in  France,  a  seventh  less  than  in  Prussia,  and 
nearly  a  third  less  than  in  Austria ;  but  the  difference  in  favour 
of  the  other  countries  is  very  great  in  the  relative  number  of 
these  domestic  animals  to  the  extent  of  meadow  land :  it  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  proportions : 

N  2 


In  Austria       -        -      260  head. 
France        -        -      201      „ 
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In  relation  to  Prassia,  it  is  as        -  -            -     10  to  27*5 

„           France,      „             -  -            -     10  to  28 

„           Austria,     „              -  -            -     10  to  36 

In  other  terms^  there  is  reckoned  for  one  head  of  horses  and 
cattle  taken  together : 

DetsUtlnet  Decslatinei 

of  Meadow.  of  Meadow. 


In  Russia  -        -        1*4 

Prussia  -        -        0*5 


In  France  -        -        0*5 

Austria  -        -        0*4 


If  we  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  hay  reaped  in 
Russia,  in  France,  and  in  Austria*,  we  obtain  the  following 
results : 

For  Russia,  we  have  reckoned  60  poods  of  hay  to  1  dessiatine 
of  meadow,  which  gives  for  60  millions  of  dessiatines  3,600 
millions  of  poods :  this  quantity,  distributed  over  43  million 
head  of  horses  and  cattle,  gives  nearly  84  poods  per  head ;  but 
if  to  the  cattle  and  horses  we  add  50  millions  of  sheep,  we  will 
obtain  only  38f  poods  per  head. 

In  France,  the  hay  harvest  is  estimated  in  the  agricultural 
statistics  at  152  millions  of  metrical  quintals  =  929,100,000 
poods,  which  gives  for  7,824,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,818,000 
head  of  horses,  87  poods  per  head ;  but  if  to  these  we  add 
32,151,000  head  of  sheep,  we  will  obtain  an  average  of  about 
22  poods  per  head. 

In  Austria,  the  hay  harvest  is  set  down  in  the  official  statistics 
at  209,990,000  quintals  =  718,666,000  poods,  which  gives  for 
14,312,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses  nearly  50  poods  per  head ; 
or,  adding  to  these  33,767,000  head  of  sheep,  we  have  an  aver- 
age of  about  15  poods  per  head. 

The  fact  that  so  much  less  hay  is  consumed  in  Austria  than  in 
Russia  or  France  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  more  exten- 
sive culture  in  the  former  country  of  artificial  provender ;  and 
it  indicates  a  more  advanced  system  of  rural  economy  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  that  empire.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that  the  value  of  calculations  of  this  description  can  only  be 
more  or  less  approximative,  and  with  the  view  of  serving  as 
points  of  comparison. 

We  subjoin  a  statistical  table  of  the  three  principal  races  of 
domestic  animals  in  forty-nine  governments,  founded  upon  M. 
Ars^nielPs  statistics,  which  we  have  occasionally  rectified  from 
more  recent  information,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland. 

*  Having  no  data  for  the  haj  harvest  of  Prussia,  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
that  country  out  of  oar  comparison. 
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Inilitordoof 
Ihmr  ntlKluu  (JnTntal  or 

aona. 

CtU* 

,c«t.J?^,«.«.,. 

mui. 

1.  Orenburg 

U84,080 

2.372.790 

20,590 

6,870,670 

a.  Kingdom  of  Po- 

land     - 

513,000 

1,540,000 

3,192.000 

587,700 

5,345,000 

3.  SarfttoH-   - 

871.330 

884,650 

2,911,750 

358,990 

4,667,630 

4.  Country  of  llic 

Don  CowBclu 

372,640 

•1,188.740 

2,431.570 

3.972,950 

5.  StmbirEk 

863,340 

622,820 

2.111.420 

71,080 

3,597,580 

6.  TEtmide 

156.990 

B94aS0 

3.440.420 

978.360 

3.391,560 

7.  Woronfja 

552.130 

784,800 

1.707,320 

342,360 

3,044,250 

8.  Elierson 

300,500 

765,620 

1,624.250 

627,390 

2,690,370 

102.560 

495,660 

2,059.730 

1,389.110 

2,657,970 

10.  Polta»fl  - 

159.686 

1.684,180 

657,360 

2.534.895 

M.Kbarkow 

191,750 

584,050 

1,462,770 

614,150 

2,238,670 

12.  Wiatka    - 

494.910 

741,170 

923,730 

540 

2,159.810 

697,990 

615,150 

828,940 

1,650 

3,149.080 

U.  Ikseorabia 

89,950 

570,510 

1,439,380 

717,320 

3,099,840 

15.  Tanibow 

643,060 

601.090 

926,750 

80,570 

3,070,900 

16.  Swvropol 

352,190 

631,200 

1,182,480 

24,220 

2,065  870 

17.  KonTBt    - 

739,960 

428,550 

777,300 

74,330 

1,945,810 

IB  Orel         -        - 

551,820 

427.620 

937.300 

16,430 

1.916,740 

19.  Smolcnak 

484,730 

661,190 

1,875 

1,713,480 

20.  Wolhjnia 

282.630 

412,400 

996,920 

461,580 

1,691,950 

21.  Riamn     - 

565.670 

338,370 

758,300 

8,690 

1.662.340 

aa.  Twer       - 

499,5.30 

670,550 

447,850 

1,617,930 

23.  Kaian      - 

389.610 

361,980 

770,330 

4,950 

1,531,920 

24.  Kiew        - 

120,000 

567,390 

820.740 

273,560 

1.508,130 

25.  KoBtroraa 

309,790 

591,990 

569.620 

2,190 

1,471.400 

26.  MohUow 

395,280 

587,370 

457,630 

30,200 

1,440,280 

27.  Toala 

453,940 

314,380 

506.670 

17,640 

1,273,990 

28.  Tschemigow    - 

356,630 

254,150 

633,330 

90,966 

1,244,110 

39.  Joroslftw 

968,950 

502,250 

446,450 

1,236,650 

30.   PCDM         - 

331.330 

256,380 

612,490 

1,300,000 

31.  Podolia 

100,470 

406,660 

683,980 

300,320 

1,190.110 

32.  Kjiluiiffu 

334,670 

445,570 

280 

33.  Aslrakhan 

87,400 

231.780 

3,420 

U29!630 

34.  Wladlmir 

298,890 

439.T45 

398,950 

1.137,585 

35.  Wologda 

193.090 

479,250 

434,350 

1,106,690 

36.  Kowno 

211,350 

458,420 

390.490 

8,830 

1,060,260 

37.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

eee.T80 

S,16,000 

600,550 

10,020 

1,002,330 

38.  MOKOW 

307,700 

292,940 

339,300 

1,000 

939.940 

39.  NowEorod 
4a  Mmek      - 

208,720 

517.920 

307,390 

934,130 

117,620 

450,610 

302,040 

96.425 

870,270 

41.  Grodno    -        - 

78.290 

247,600 

B6O.0O0 

833,120 

42  Wilna       -         - 

185,070 

369,640 

351,940 

26,970 

806,650 

43.LiTonia    - 

143.6S0 

324,070 

256,930 

54.545 

733,650 

44.  Courlond 

110,200 

831.700 

167.700 

17,500 

509,600 

45.  Wiwbsk 

170,460 

24S.8S0 

87,830 

1,090 

504,170 

4fl.  Pakow      - 

114,790 

191,250 

92,080 

1,500 

398,120 

47.  Si  Petersburg  - 

93,800 

168,830 

57,400 

314,030 

48.  Estbonia 

39.380 

126,480 

142,770 

65.880 

37.000 

95.200 

100,000 

232,200 

50.  Oloneti 

49,510 

93,150 

75,610 

218,270 

Total      - 

17,093,335 

24.917,805 

44,846,160 

8,334,110 

86,856,300 

•  The  flgures  prin 

cd  in  a  itro 

uger  tjpe  n 

Agrieak,  prepared  b,v 

be  Mlni»lrj 

of  Dontain 

»,  depanmeDt  of  Econo 

mj. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  we  perceive  that  the  largest  number 
of  domestic  animals  is  found  in  the  first  ten  governments,  each 
of  which  contains  more  than  2^  millions  of  them,  and  which, 
taken  together,  reckon  upwards  of  37  millions,  or  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  governments  of  Orenburg  and 
Saratow  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone  reckon  nearly  15^ 
millions. 

Horses  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  governments  of 
Orenburg,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Koursk,  Perm,  Tambow,  Riazan, 
Woronfeje,  Orel,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Each  of  these 
governments  reckoned  in  1846  more  than  half  a  million,  and 
the  whole  together  more  than  7,900,000,  or  upwards  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  number.  In  the  government  of  Orenburg, 
there  are  reckoned  more  than  1,900,000  head*,  or  upwards  of  a 
ninth  of  the  number  which  we  have  admitted  for  all  European 
Russia. 

For  cattle,  the  first  rank  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  government  of  Orenburg,  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  the  governments  of  Saratow,  Woronfeje,  Tauride, 
Twer,  Smolensk,  E^herson,  Wiatka,  Poltawa,  Simbirsk,  Stav- 
ropol, and  Perm.  Each  of  these  governments  contains  upwards 
of  600,000  head,  and  the  whole  fourteen  taken  together  reckoned 
in  1846  upwards  of  11 J  millions,  or  nearly  a  moiety  of  the 
whole.  Next  to  these  fourteen  governments  come  those  of 
Kostroma,  Mohilew,  Kharkow,  Bessarabia,  Kiew,  and  Tambow, 
each  of  which  reckoned  in  1846  upwards  of  500,000  head. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  the  following  provinces  and 

Governments  stand  first,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Saratow, 
'auride,  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Orenburg,  Simbirsk,  Eka- 
thdrinoslaw,  Woronfije,  Poltawa,  E3ierson,  E3iarkow,  Bessarabia, 
and  Stavropol.  Each  of  these  governments  possesses  more  than 
a  million,  and  the  whole  together  reckoned  in  1846  upwards  of 
26,600,000  head,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  flocks  of 
European  Russia.  The  total  cipher  of  our  fine-wooUed  sheep 
oflScially  ascertained,  amounted  in  1846  to  8,334,000  head,  of 
which  nearly  5  millions  were  in  the  five  southerngovemments, 
Ekatherinoslaw,  Tauride,  Bessarabia,  Poltawa,  iQiarkow,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  following  table  exliibits  the  relation  of  the  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  to  the  extent  of  productive  soil  in  the  various 
governments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Finland, 
as  to  which  we  do  not  possess  complete  information. 

*  According  to  M.  ArseniefTs  statistics.     The  number  given  in  the  Atlas  StU' 
tintique  AgricJe  is  only  1,663,229  head. 
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- 

Number  of 
Horses   and 

Provinces  and  GoTernmenta 

PvfAnf  In  T\»»l.»l_;.^ 

Number  of 

Cattle  to  100 

arranged  according  to  the  abto> 

cxccuc  in 

Horsei  and 

Dessiatines 

lute  Number  of  Cattle  and 

Cattle  in  each 

Horeef  which  they  contalo. 

Arable  Land. 

Meadow. 

v^cft%v»av  laa  vVivaa 

Goreroment 

of 
Arable 
Land. 

of 
Meadow. 

I.   Orenburg 

.        . 

4,115,000 

4,452,000 

3,197,880 

78 

72 

2.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

5,445,000 

1,500,000 

2,053,000 

38 

132 

3.   Saratow  - 

- 

2,530,000 

6,513,000 

1,755,880 

69 

27 

4.   Simbirsk 

- 

2,500,000 

1,600,000 

1,486,160 

59 

93 

5^  Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks 

- 

2,310,000 

9,540,000 

1,341,380 

58 

14 

6.   Worondje 

- 

3,007^)00 

2,400,000 

1,336,930 

44 

56 

7.  Perm      - 

- 

2,589,000 

1,993,000 

1,313,140 

51 

66 

8.  Wiatka  - 

«                     m 

2,973,000 

500,000 

1,236,080 

45 

247 

9.   Twer      - 

- 

1,670,000 

1,290,000 

1,170,080 

70 

91 

10.  Koursk  - 

- 

2,503,000 

613,000 

1,168,510 

47 

191 

11.   Smolensk 

- 

2,000,000 

340,000 

1,152,290 

58 

339 

12.    Tambow 

•           » 

2,500,000 

1,650,000 

1,144,150 

^      46 

69 

13.  Kherson- 

- 

1,400,000 

2,000,000 

1,066,120 

76 

53 

14.  Mohilew- 

- 

1,700,000 

300,000 

982,650 

58 

328 

15.  Orel 

- 

2,400,000 

400,000 

979,440 

41 

240 

16.    Kiazan   • 

- 

1,800,000 

300,000 

904,040 

50 

301 

17.  Kostroma 

•           • 

1,600,000 

340,000 

901,780 

56 

295 

18.    Stavropol 

m                 " 

750,000 

4,000,000 

883,390 

118 

22 

19.   Tauride- 

- 

750,000 

1,600,000 

851,140 

113 

53 

20.   Poltawa- 

- 

2,000,000 

1,215,000 

850,715 

43 

70 

21.   Jaroslaw 

w                • 

1,200,000 

492,000 

791,200 

66 

161 

22.   Kharkow 

• 

2,100,000 

1,350,000 

775,800 

37 

57 

23.   Toula     - 

. 

2,000,000 

220,000 

767,320 

38 

349 

24.  Kazan    - 

- 

2,100,000 

500,000 

751,590 

36 

150 

25.   Wladimir 

- 

1,800,000 

280,000 

738,635 

41 

264 

26.   Nowgorod 

- 

1,300,000 

470,000 

726,640 

56 

155 

27.   Kalouga 

- 

1,300,000 

193,000 

696,570 

54 

361 

28.    Wolhynia 

- 

2,110,000 

777,000 

695,030 

33 

89 

29.  Kiew      - 

- 

2,353,000 

445,000 

687,390 

29 

154 

30.   Wologda 

- 

800,000 

450,000 

672,340 

84 

149 

31.   Kowno   • 

- 

2,060,000 

750,000 

669,770 

33 

89 

32.   Bessarabia 

m                     m 

1,300,000 

1,200,000 

660,460 

51 

55 

33.   Tschemigow 

- 

3,191,000 

630,000 

610,780 

19 

97 

34.   Moscow  - 

«                     m 

1,300,000 

260,000 

600,640 

46 

231 

35.   Ekatherinoslaw 

1,200,000 

1,400,000 

598,240 

50 

43 

36.   Penza     - 

- 

1,600,000 

450,000 

587,710 

37 

131 

37.   Minsk     - 

- 

2,820,000 

1,546,000 

568,230 

20 

37 

38.   Wihia     - 

•                    m 

1.170,000 

335,000 

554,710 

47 

166 

39.  Podolia  - 

- 

2,440,000 

773,000 

507,130 

21 

64 

40.   Nijni- Nowgorod 

1,800,000 

280,000 

501,780 

28 

179 

41.   Livonia  - 

- 

415,000 

555,000 

466,720 

112 

84 

42.    Witebsk 

m                  " 

1,600,000 

120,000 

416,340 

26 

347 

43.   Courland 

- 

496,000 

314,000 

341,900 

69 

109 

44.    Grodno  - 

m»                   •• 

1,470,000 

520,000 

325,890 

22 

63 

45.   Astrakhan 

- 

150,000 

800,000 

319,180 

213 

40 

46.   Pskow    - 
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From  tliis  table  we  perceive  that  the  number  of  cattle  and 
horses  taken  together  yaries,  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  cul- 
tivated soil^  from  19  to  213  head  per  100  dessiatines. 

The  government  of  Astrakhan^  which  reckons  213  head  per 
100  dessiatines  of  arable  land,  is  precisely  one  of  those  in  which 
the  extent  of  cultivated  soil  is  smallest  in  proportion  to  the 
total  area :  its  cultivated  land  occupies  but  the  hundredth  part 
of  its  surface,  the  meadows  occupying  upwards  of  5^  per  cent., 
or  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  land  in  culture :  on  the 
other  hand  this  government  possesses  immense  tracts  of  pasture. 
The  governments  which  have  fewest  horses  and  cattle  compared 
with  the  extent  of  their  cultivated  land  are  those  of  Tscher- 
nigow,  Minsk,  Podolia,  Pskow,  and  Grodno,  where  the  number 
is  under  25  head  per  100  dessiatines.  Those  governments 
which  have  an  average  of  from-  25  to  50  head  are  twenty-three 
in  number,  namely,  Woron&j e,  Wiatka,  Koursk,  Tambow,  Orel, 
Kiazan,  Poltawa,  Kharkow,  Toula,  Kazan,  Wladimir,  WoDiynia, 
Kiew,  Kowno,  Moscow,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Penza,  Wilna,  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,  Witebsk,  St,  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  In  these  governments,  as  in  those  of  the  preceding 
category,  rotations  are  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
manure :  in  several  of  them,  however,  as  Wolhynia,  Podolia, 
Poltawa,  and  Kharkow,  the  soil  is  of  itself  eminently  fertile. 
The  governments  most  favoured  in  regard  to  rotation,  which 
reckon  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle  and  horses  per  100  dessia- 
tines of  cultivated  land,  are  seventeen  in  number,  namely,  Oren- 
burg, Saratow,  Simbirsk,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the 
governments  of  Perm,  Twer,  Smolensk,  E^herson,  MohUew, 
Kostroma,  Jaroslaw,  Nowgorod,  Kalouga,  Wologda,  Bessarabia, 
Courland,  and  Esthonia.  In  some  of  these  governments,  for 
example  in  Saratow  and  Simbirsk,  we  likewise  find  districts 
in  which  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  to  be  independent  of  manure. 
The  governments  in  which  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses 
exceeds  the  number  of  dessiatines  of  arable  land  arc  those  of 
Livonia,  Astrakhan,  and  Archangel.  Cattle-rearing  is  favoured 
in  the  government  of  Livonia  by  the  skilful  management  of  the 
meadow  land,  and  a  generally  more  advanced  system  of  rural 
economy ;  it  is  favoured  in  A^strakhan  by  the  abundance  of  the 
pastures ;  and  in  Archangel  by  the  good  quality  of  the  herbage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers. 

The  differences  amongst  the  governments  in  the  relative 
number  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  meadow  land, 
is  still  more  considerable.  The  number  varies  from  14  to  361 
head  per  100  dessiatines.  The  governments  in  which  this 
proportion  is  smallest  are  those  of  baratow,  the  country  of  the 
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Don  Cossacks^  Stavropol,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Minek,  Astrakhan, 
and  Pskow,  where  the  numbers  are  under  50  head  per  100 
dessiatines.  In  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  the  number  is 
only  14  head  per  100  dessiatines,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  province  abounds  in  good  pastures:  it  is  evident  that  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  might  there  be  greatly  extended ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  governments  of  Sara- 
tow,  Stavropol,  Ekath&^oslaw,  and  Astrakhan:  in  Pskow 
progress  is  impeded  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  meadows  and 
pastures.  Those  governments  which  present  the  medium  figure 
of  from  50  to  100  head  per  100  dessiatines  of  meadow,  are  nine- 
teen in  number,  namely,  Orenburg,  Simbirsk,  Woron^je,  Perm, 
Twer,  Tambow,  Elherson,  Tauride,  Poltawa,  Kharkow,  Wol- 
hynia,  Kowno,  Bessarabia,  Tschemigow,  Podolia,  Livonia, 
Grodno,  Esthonia,  and  Archangel.  In  all  the  other  governments 
the  niunber  of  cattle  and  horses  taken  together  exceeds  the 
niunber  of  dessiatines  of  meadow ;  and  there  are  eleven,  namely, 
Wiatka,  Smolensk,  Mohilew,  Orel,  Riazan,  Kostroma,  Toula, 
Wladimir,  Kalouga,  Moscow,  and  Witebsk,  which  count  &om 
2  to  3  head,  or  even  more,  per  dessiatine. 

Such  large  disproportions  in  the  relative  number  of  cattle 
and  horses  as  compared  with  the  cultivated  land  or  with  the 
meadow  land,  and  such  great  differences  amongst  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  are  not  found  in  any  other  country. 
Austria  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  European  states  which  pre- 
sents most  variety  in  this  respect.  But  on  comparing  with 
each  other  the  different  provinces  of  that  empire,  according  to 
the  ofiicial  statistics  of  1846,  we  perceive  that  in  Moravia  and 
Silesia,  which  raise  the  smallest  number  of  bestial  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  cultivated  soil,  there  were  reckoned  43 
head  per  100  dessiatines,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  relative 
cipher  of  the  bestial  is  largest,  there  are  reckoned  250  head  per 
100  dessiatines,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  58 ;  whereas  in 
Russia  the  difference  between  Tschemigow  and  Astrakhan  is 
as  10  to  112. 

There  are  18  governments  with  us  in  which  the  relative 
niunber  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  land  in  cultivation  is  below 
the  relative  cipher  of  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  and  there  is  not  one 
in  which  the  relative  cipher  with  us  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Tyrol. .  The  minimumy  which  in  Austria  is  43  head  to  100 
dessiatines  of  cultivated  land,  descends  in  Russia,  in  the 
governments  of  Grodno  and  Pskow,  to  22 ;  in  that  of  Podolia, 
to  21 ;  in  that  of  Tschemigow  so  low  as  19  head  per  100  des- 
siatines.    In  regard  to  the  numerical  relation  of  this  class  of 
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animals  to  the  extent  of  meadow  land  in  Austria,  it  is  the 
Adriatic  Littoral  which  presents  the  lowest  cipher,  namely,  121 
head  to  100  dessiatines.  The  highest  figure,  namely,  955  head 
to  100  dessiatines,  is  found  in  Dalmatia;  but  that  province,  the 
soil  of  which  is  almost  entirely  volcanic  and  rocky,  possesses 
scarcely  any  meadow  land  —  not  so  much  as  a  hundredth  part 
of  its  surface  being  thus  occupied.  Next  to  Dalmatia  the 
highest  relative  figure  is  found  in  Transylvania,  where  the  pro- 
portion is  352  head  to  100  dessiatines.  Thus,  laying  Dalmatia 
out  of  view,  on  account  of  its  exceptional  position,  topogra- 
phical and  geol(^cal,  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  in  Austria  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  29; 
whilst  in  Russia  it  is,  between  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
14  head  per  100  dessiatines^  and  the  government  of  Kalouga 
361  head  per  100  dessiatmes),  in  the  proportion  of  10  to 
258.  There  are  27  governments  with  us  in  which  the  relative 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  to  the  extent  of  meadow  land  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Austrian  Littoral:  the  minimum  per  100 
dessiatines,  which  is  there  121  head,  descends  with  us  as  low  as 
14  head. 

The  opposite  table  exhibits  a  recapitulation  of  the  numerical 
relations  which  exist  in  European  Russia  betwixt  the  extent  of 
productive  soil,  the  population,  and  the  niunber  of  domestic 
animals  in  the  various  provinces  and  governments.  The  statis- 
tical results  of  this  table  having  been  already  analysed  in 
our  commentaries  upon  the  different  special  tables  here  re- 
capitulated, it  only  remains  for  us  to  add  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  the  proportion  betwixt  the  number  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  population  of  the  several  governments. 

There  are  15  governments  where  the  nimiber  of  head  of 
cattle  attains  or  exceeds  half  the  number  of  the  population.  Of 
these  15  there  are  3,  namely,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  the  governments  of  Stavropol  and  Tauride,  in  which  the 
number  of  cattle  exceeds  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
the  35  provinces  and  governments  in  which  this  number  does 
not  attain  half  the  cipher  of  the  population,  there  are  5, 
namely,  Penza,  Moscow,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Tschemigow,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the  nimiber  is  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  population. 

In  France  there  are  reckoned  23  head  of  cattle  to  every  100 
inhabitants ;  in  Austria,  31 ;  and  in  Prussia,  33.  Comparing 
these  ciphers  with  the  preceding  table,  we  perceive  that  there 
are  in  Russia  only  4  governments  in  which  the  relative  number 
is  inferior  to  that  of  France,  and  16  in  which  it  does  not  reach 
that  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 
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In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  horses,  we  find  24  govern- 
ments ifi  which  the  number  exceeds  a  fourth  of  the  population, 
and  16  in  which  it  is  under  the  proportion  of  1  to  5.  Of  these 
16  there  are  4,  namely,  Grodno,  Kiew,  Podolia,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  which  there  is  not  1  horse  for  every  10  inhabitants. 
The  govemmenta  in  which  the  relative  number  of  horses  is 
greatest  are  Orenburg  and  Simbirsk,  where  the  nmnber  exceeds 
half  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  France  and  Austria  there  are  reckoned  8  horses  to  100 
inhabitants,  and  in  Prussia  11.  From  our  table  it  appears  that 
there  are  oijly  two  governments,  namely,  Kiew  and  Podolia,  in 
which  the  relative  number  of  horses  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Austria  and  France ;  and  seven,  namely,  the  two  just  named, 
and  Bessarabia,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Grodno,  Poltawa,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  in  which  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  there  are  13  governments,  namely, 
Astrakhan,  Bessarabia,  Kharkow,  Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw^ 
Orenburg,  Poltawa,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Stavropol,  Tauride, 
Woron^je,  and  the  coimtry  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  in  which 
their  number  exceeds  that  of  the  population.  The  figure  is 
highest  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan,  Ekath^rinoslaw, 
Stavropol,  Taunde,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
In  the  two  latter,  and  in  Astrakhan,  the  number  of  sheep  is 
more  than  triple  that  of  the  population.  The  governments  in 
which  there  are  less  than  1  sheep  for  every  2  mhabitants  are 
25  in  number,  and  of  these  the  cipher  is  lowest  in  Pskow, 
Witebsk,  and  St  Petersburg.  In  the  first  of  these  govern- 
ments there  are  but  14 ;  in  the  second,  12 ;  and  in  the  third, 
only  5  sheep  to  every  100  inhabitants. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  table  in  the  sequel : 
meantime  we  proceed  with  our  estimates. 

V.  Poultry, 

Although  the  proper  fattening  of  poultry  is  still  very  much 
neglected  with  us,  fowls  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  are  not  many  peasant  families  whose  yard  is  improvided 
with  a  few  hens,  or  ducks,  or  perhaps  a  few  geese  or  turkeys ; 
and  in  villages  not  very  remote  from  populous  towns,  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  found  very  remunerative. 

If  we  were  to  reckon  but  a  single  fowl  for  each  inhabitant, 
or  62,000,000  in  all,  and  to  estimate  the  gross  product  in  flesh, 
eggs,  feathers,  and  down  at  10  kopecks  per  head,  we  would  ob- 
tain a  result  of  6,200,000  roubles;  but  we  consider  that  we  may, 
without  exaggeration,  admit  a  gross  product  of  10,000,000  of 
roubles.     In  France,  M.  Chaptal  estimated  the  product  of  the 
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poultry  at  64,700,000  francs  =  16,175,000  rouUes;  and  other 
statists  have  carried  it  very  much  beyond  this  amount.  In 
the  remarks  accompanying  the  agricultural  statistics  of  France 
for  1838,  the  product  of  eggs  alone  is  estimated  at  120,000,000 
francs =30,000,000  roubles. 

VI.  Bees. 

The  bee  acclimatises  up  to  a  very  high  latitude,  not  only  in 
European  Russia,  but  in  Siberia.  It  was  long  thought  that  the 
climate  of  Siberia  was  utterly  unsuitable  lor  the  rearing  of 
bees ;  but  experiments  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  in  the  governments  of  Tomsk,  Omsk,  and  Jenis- 
seisk,  have  proved  the  contrary.  The  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church,  requiring  a  large  consumption  of  wax  can- 
dles, greatly  favour  this  branch  of  rural  economy  in  Russia,  and 
preserve  it  from  the  decline  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  other 
countries  from  the  increasing  use  of  stearine  and  oil  for  lighting. 
"We  produce  wax  so  cheaply,  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article  has  greatly  diminished  abroad,  it  still 
continues  to  form  an  important  item  of  our  commerce ;  but  the 
exportation  of  honey  has  considerably  decreased,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  use  of  potatoe  syrup,  which  has  also  injured 
the  honey  trade  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

The  rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  carried  on  in  several  parts 
of  European  Kussia,  especially  in  Little  Russia,  in  the  southern 

fovemments,  in  some  governments  of  Central  Russia,  in  the 
*olish  and  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces.  In  1832,  there 
were  reckoned  in  the  single  government  of  Poltawa  360,069 
hives.  The  government  of  Moscow  likewise  occupies  a  high 
rank  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  The  product  of  prepara- 
tions of  honey  and  wax  in  this  government  is  valued  by 
M.  Ars^nieff,  from  quantities  officially  ascertained,  at  970,000 
roubles ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  raw  mate- 
rial was  not  produced  in  this  government  alone,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  large  consiunption  of  wax  in  religious  ceremonies 
at  Moscow,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
governments  and  from  Little  Russia. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  quantities  of  wax  candles  that 
are  employed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Romish 
churches,  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
apiarian  economy  in  Russia.  There  are  in  the  empire,  without 
including  Finland  or  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  46,741  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  2,264  Catholic 
churches,  52  Armenian  Catholic,  and  1,048  Armenian  Grego* 
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nan.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  there  are  about  3,500  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches,  which  brings  the  total  number  of  churches 
of  the  two  commimions  to  53,605. 

The  revenues  from  the  sale  of  wax-candles  for  46,741  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  Greek  rite  amount,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, to  799,066  roubles.  Assuming  the  value  of  the  actual 
consumption  of  wax-candles  not  to  exceed  the  amoimt  of  net- 
revenue  which  the  clergy  derive  from  the  sale,  and  reckoning 
the  wax  at  the  average  price  of  12  roubles  per  pood,  this  would 
indicate  a  consumption  of  only  66,589  poods,  or  an  average  of 
57  lbs.  for  each  church ;  but  we  think  we  cannot  fairly  estimate 
the  average  consumption  of  each  church  at  less  than  2  poods, 
which  for  the  total  number  of  53,605  churches  of  the  two  com- 
munions, would  give  a  consumption  of  107,210  poods.  Adding 
to  this  the  wax  employed  in  various  industrial  and  technical 
uses,  the  wax-candles  burned  in  the  svnagogues,  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  various  sects,  and  in  private  houses,  and  the  quan- 
tity exported,  (1 1,000  to  12,000  poods),  we  may  estimate  the  total 
production  of  wax  at  150,000  poods;  and,  as  the  usual  calcula- 
tion is  3  poods  of  honey  to  1  pood  of  wax,  Ihis  supposes  a  pro- 
duction of  450,000  poods  of  honey.  Reckoning  the  wax  at  12 
roubles  and  the  honey  at  2  roubles  per  pood,  we  obtain  for  the 
total  production  a  gross  value  of  2,700,000  roubles ;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  an  excessive  estimate  if  we  were  to  carry 
the  figure  up  to  3  millions.  In  France  the  product  from  bees 
is  estimated  at  13  millions  of  francs =3,250,000  roubles. 

VII.   Silk-worms. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Russia  has  long  been  recognised  as 
favourable  for  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  first  attempts  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  miuberry  date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  since  which  period  it  nas  been  the  object  of  numerous 
encouragements  on  the  part  of  the  state.  We  possess  no  very 
exact  or  complete  data  with  respect  to  the  production  of  silk  in 
Russia.  According  to  information  collected  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  there  should  have  been  produced  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Astrakhan,  Saratow,  Kiew,  Podolia,  Kharkow,  Eka- 
therinoslow,  E3ierson,  and  Tauride,  during  three  years  from 
1833  to  1835,  a  mean  annual  quantity  of  about  300  poods. 
Since  that  period  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
southern  provinces,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Report  by  the  Department  of  Economy  to  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Domains,  published  in  1849,  where  it  appears  that  the 
production  of  silk  in  the  governments  of  Tauride,  Bessarabia, 
Podolia,  Kherson,  Astrakhan,  and  Ekath^rinoslaw,  during  the 
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five  preceding  years,  had  yielded  at  an  average  only  about  180 
poods  per  annum. 

Independently  of  the  provinces  which  we  have  just  named, 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  begins  to  assume  some 
importance  in  the  governments  of  Poltawa  and  Tschemigow; 
but  its  principal  seat  is  the  tranecaucasian  provinces,  where 
M.  Hagmeister  estimates  the  production  at  about  30,000  poods.* 
The  information  which  we  have  obtained  directly  from  the  local 
authorities  exhibits  the  production  of  Caucasian  silk  as  follows : — 

GoTernmentc  Poods.  Rtntbles. 

Tiflis              -             -             -  660  40,000 

Koutais          -             -             -  920  42,000 

Erivan           -             -             -  569  29,000 

Shemakha     -             -             .  11,425  640,000 

Dcrbent        ...  4,668  295,000 


Total  -  -         18,142       1,046,000 1 

But  this  information  is  not  complete ;  the  production  of  some 
districts  of  Mingrclia  is  not  included  at  all,  and  that  of  some 
other  districts  is  estimated  far  below  the  actual  quantity.  Alto- 
gether, combining  the  most  recent  data  which  we  have  been  able 
to  procure,  we  consider  that  we  may  estimate  the  production  of 
silk  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces  at  25,000  poods  as  mini- 
muniy  which  quantity,  along  with  the  silk  produced  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  European  Russia,  we  value  at  the  slump 
sum  of  1,500,000  roubles. 

The  silk  of  the  Caucasus  is  generally  of  very  inferior  quality ; 
It  is  sold  on  the  spot  at  from  40  to  50  roubles,  and  tlie  better 
qualities  at  from  80  to  100  roubles  per  pood:  the  district  of 
Chekhime  produces  the  best,  and  these  sorts  sell  at  from  100  to 
200  roubles  per  pood;  but  this  latter  price  is  very  rare. 

VIII.  Products  of  the  Chase. 

Our  chase  of  furred  animals  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches,  namely,  that  of  the  Kusso-American  Company, 
founded  at  the  end  of  last  century ;  that  of  Siberia ;  and  that  of 
Euro{>ean  Russia. 

The  following,  according  to  authentic  returns  which  we  owe 
to  the  kindness  of  Rear- Admiral  Wrangel,  is  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  products  of  the  chase  of  the  Russo- American  Com- 
pany from  1798  to  1848  inclusive:  — 

*  See  the  pamphlet  published  by  this  author  in  184S,  under  the  title  of  **  Xovijia 
Otsckerki  Zskavka^a"  (New  Sketches  of  the  transcaucasian  Provinces).  I 

t  We  haye  obtained  this  sum  by  valuing  the  product  of  each  district  at  the 
prices  current  on  the  spot. 
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Sklni. 

Furred  seals  (phoca  ursind)       ...            -  1,775,132 

Sea  otters          -            -            -            -            -            -  II 8,225 

Fresh-water  bearers      -            -            -            .           -  246,162 

Otters                ------  88,554 

iiprki  (a  sort  of  marsh  otter)     ....  20,283 

Black,  grey,  and  red  foxes         -            -            .            .  187,101 

Blue  and  white  foxes  of  the  Polar  regions          -            -  39,251 

Lynxes              ---.--  10,813 

Sables                --.--.  38,018 

Husk-rats         ......  4,491 

Gluttons            ......  .    2,725 

Wolves              ......  221 

Bears    .-.-..-  8,441 

Otter  and  seal  tails        •            .            .            .            .  91,855 

Total  .....  2,630,772 

or,  at  an  average,  43,745  pieces  per  annum. 

We  perceive  from  the  above  summary  that  the  principal  pro- 
duce of  this  chase  consists  of  seals,  which  represent,  as  regards 
number,  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  present  produce  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  it  was  formerly, — ^the  numbers  of  various 
species  having  considerably  diminished.  Thus,  for  example,* 
during  the  quinquennial  period  from  1806  to  1810,  there  were 
brought  in  18,525  beaver  and  sea-otter  skins,  and  from  1844  to 
1848  only  7,056,  being  a  decrease  of  11,469  skins,  or  62  per 
cent. ;  of  seals  Acre  were  brought  in  during  the  period  from 
1806  to  1810,  379,236  skins,  and  from  1844  to  1848  only 
61,222,  showing  a  falling  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the  produce 
was  only  one-sixth  of  its'former  amount.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  skins  of  the  fresh-water  beaver,  which  the  Com- 
pany receives  from  the  Americans  by  way  of  barter,  has  con- 
siderably augmented.  During  the  period  from  1806  to  1810, 
the  number  received  was  only  2,267,  and  during  the  period 
from  1844  to  1848,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000.  A 
comparison  of  the  total  product  during  these  two  quinquennia 
gives  the  following  result :  — 

Sklni. 
Prom  1806  to  1810  ....         447,887 

From  1844  to  1848  ....         186,346 

Decrease  ...  -        261,541 

or  58  per  cent.,  which  exhibits  a  fall  in  the  number  of  skins 
to  about  two-fifths  of  what  it  was  eight-and-thirty  years  ago. 

The  fur  products  of  the  Russo- American  Company,  imported 
into  Russia,  or  sold  to  the  Americans  and  Chinese,  during  the 
twenty-one  years  from  1817  to  1838,  represented  a  value  of 
about  20,000,000  of  paper  roubles,  equivalent,  at  the  average 
value  of  paper  currency  during  the  period  in  question  (47  per 
cent),  to  9,400,000  silver  roubles.     The  value  of  the  present 
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produce,  taking  an  average  of  the  five  years  from  1843  to  184?, 
is  about  194,000  silver  roubles  per  annum. 

The  product  of  the  chase  in  Siberia  consists  principally  of 
the  skins  of  the  sable,  the  ermine,  the  squirrel,  the  fox,  and  the 
musk-rat.  The  finest  species  are  foimd  in  the  countries  inhfoited 
by  the  Jakoutes,  who  exterminate  the  furred  animals  without 
the  least  consideration,  so  that  they  are  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase  is  visibly  declining.  The 
following  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  animals  killed 
in  the  country  of  the  Jakoutes  in  1825  and  1830  respectively 
is  borrowed  from  the  statistics  of  M.  Boulgarine. 

Number  lo  1825.  Number  in  1830.  Decreaie. 

Sables  -             -             -           18,600                   6,000  12,600 

Foxes  ...           32,750                 16,485  16.265 

Squirrels           -             -         455,000  332,500  122,500 

Ermines            -            -          25,000                18,500  6,500 

Musk-rats        -            -           15,000                  8,000  7,000 

Total    -  -         546,350  381,485*  164,865 

•Besides  the  species  above  mentioned,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
hare,  and  the  wild  rein-deer,  are  hunted  by  the  colonised  pea- 
sants, and  the  nomade  populations  of  Siberia.  In  regard  to  the 
present  produce  of  the  chase  there  we  possess  no  positive  data ; 
but  we  think  it  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  a  higher  value 
than  from  200,000  to  250,000  silver  roubles.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Siberian  and  American  furs  are  sold  at  Kiachta  for  China. 

In  European  Russia  the  principal  fur  hunting-grounds  are 
in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  espe- 
cially in  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Wologda, 
and  in  Nova-Zembla.  The  animals  hunted  in  this  part  of 
Russia  are  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  badger,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
squirrel,  the  lynx,  and  many  others.  The  chase  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel  brings  in  upwards  of  200,000  silver  roubles : 
the  produce  of  uie  year  1846  was  231,000  roubles. 

Gume  of  every  sort,  which  might,  except  in  the  steppes  and 
some  northern  districts,  be  easily  propagated  throughout  Russia, 
especially  in  the  western  governments  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  is  very  far  from  plentiful :  this  is  owing  to  its  not  being 
properly  preserved,  and  also  to  the  large  numbers  of  wolves  and 
foxes.  The  liazel  hen  (gelinotte)  is  the  principal  game  of  the 
northern  governments. 

This  single  item  brings  in  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Archangel  and  Wologda  from  35,000  to  40,000  silver 
roubles. 

*  Tliis  produce  of  the  chase  in  1830  represented,  according  to  an  approximatire 
estimate,  a  gross  value  of  about  200,000  silver  roubles. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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We  may  approximatively  estimate  the  aimual  product  of  the 
chase  throughout  the  whole  empire  at  2  millions  of  silver, 
roubles  as  minimum, 

IX.     Fisheries, 

It  is  well  known  that  Russia  abounds  in  fish  of  every  de- 
scription, and  that  in  some  districts  fishing  forms  one  of  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  people.  Of  all  the  maritime  fish- 
eries, that  of  tJie  Caspian  Sea  is  the  most  important  Its  princi- 
pal products  are  the  sturgeon,  with  the  caviar  which  is  prepared 
from  It,  the  beluga  or  large  sturgeon,  the  seal,  and  the  sevriouga. 
M.  ArsfinieflP  estimates  the  value  at  5  millions  of  silver  roubles — 
an  amount  which  does  not  seem  excessive,  if  we  consider  the 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  of  every  sort  which  are  captured. 
The  Volga  and  its  affluents  abound  in  caviar  sturgeon,  the  best 
fresh-water  fish  known.  The  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow 
likewise  abound  in  fish  of  the  greatest  variety.  We  find,  amongst 
others,  the  tunny,  the  salmon,  the  sea-trout,  anchovies,  and 
herrings  weighing^  a.  much  a.  a  pouad  and  a  half.  ^         . 

In  1843,  the  fisheries  of  the  government  of  Ekath^rinoslaw 
produced,  according  to  official  data  which  we  find  in  the  statistics 
of  M.  ArseniefF,  1,010,000  poods  of  large  fish  and  caviar,  and 
27  millions  of  herrings  and  other  fish  which  are  sold  by  tale, — 
quantities  which  would  represent,  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of 
50  kopecks  the  pood  for  large  fish,  and  ^  kopeck  a-piece  for 
the  herrings,  &c.,  a  value  of  640,000  silver  roubles.  In  the 
country  of  die  Don  Cossacks,  the  fishery  produced  in  18345 
likewise  according  to  official  data,  5,172,000  poods,  representing, 
at  the  average  price  of  50  kopecks,  2,586,000  silver  roubles. 
The  product  of  the  principal  fisheries  of  the  governments  of 
Kherson,  Tauride,  and  Stavropol,  is  estimated  by  M.  Arsfinieff 
at  250,000  roubles. 

The  Baltic  furnishes  cod,  salmon,  and  halibut,  lampreys,  and 
several  sorts  of  small  fish.  In  the  White  Sea  are  found  her- 
rings, cod,  salmon,  and  halibut.  This  fishery  is  almost  the  sole 
resource  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  coasts  of  the  government 
of  Archangel.  The  product  which  it  yields  to  commerce  is 
estimated  at  more  than  200,000  silver  roubles;  and  it  only 
requires  a  more  numerous  population  to  augment  this  value. 
In  1846,  the  sea  fishery  produced  200,000  poods  of  cod  and 
129,000  poods  of  other  fish,  representing  together,  at  the  local 
prices,  a  value  of  211,000  silver  roubles. 

The  principal  fishing  rivers  are  the  Volga  with  its  affluents, 
the  Emba,  the  Don,  the  Ural,  the  Terek,  the  Diina,  the  Neva, 
the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  the  Dnieper,  the  Couban,  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Danube.     A  traveller,  whose  narrative  will  be  found 
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m  the  Archives  du  Nord  for  1827,  No,  14,  asserts  that  the 
Danube  fisheries  may  bring  in  to  Russia,  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  much  as  10  millions  of  roubles:  but  this  estimate  we  consider 
somewhat  beyond  the  mark.  The  rivers  of  Siberia  likewise 
abound  in  fish  of  different  sorts. 

The  best  fish  lakes  are,  in  European  Russia,  Ladoga,  Onega, 
Ilmen,  and  the  White  Lake :  in  Siberia,  lakes  Baical,  Korin, 
Taimour,  Bistrouchine,  and  Barabine. 

The  proceeds  of  the  different  fisheries  which  we  have  cited, 
representing  a  total  value  of  about  8,700,000  silver  roubles,  com- 
prehend only  the  officially  ascertained  quantities  of  some  of  our 
principal  sea  fisheries :  adding  the  quantities  which  escape  the 
control  of  authority,  together  with  the  products  of  the  Baltic 
and  Danube  fisheries,  which  are  not  included  in  those  estimates, 
and  of  the  whole  lake  and  river  fisheries  of  the  interior,  we 
think  we  may  carry  the  total  proceeds  of  the  fisheries  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  Fiidand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  15 
millions  of  roubles  as  minimum^  which  gives,  for  a  population 
of  more  than  62  millions,  only  24  kopecks  per  inhabitant. 

This  estimate  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  very  moderate, 
when  it  is  observed  that  during  the  long  lents  of  the  Greek 
Church  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  a  good  many 
governments  subsist  principally  upon  fish,  either  fresh,  or 
salted,  dried,  or  smoked. 

According  to  the  preceding  calculations,  the  products  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  in  so  fSEur  as  they  are  susceptible  of  a  valuation 
more  or  less  approximative,  would  represent  in  round  numbers 
a  gross  value  of  about  307  millions  of  silver  roubles. 


Recapitulatory  Estimate  of  Agricultural  Products. 

SUvcr  Roublet. 

Cereals,  indading  straw 

- 

- 

1,019,200,000 

Potatoes       -            -            - 

- 

- 

15,000,000 

Culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar 

- 

- 

1,800,000 

Product  of  vineyards 

- 

- 

7,700,000 

Product  of  gardens  - 

- 

- 

60,000,000 

Product  of  meadows 

- 

- 

360,000,000 

Flax  and  hemp 

- 

- 

36,523,000 

Cotton          -            .            - 

- 

- 

520,000 

Oleaginous  grains     - 

- 

- 

18,386,000 

Tob»MM>       -           -            - 

- 

- 

2,100,000 

Tinctorial  and  medicinal  plants 

- 

- 

2,500,000 

Forest  products 

- 

- 

135,000,000 

Products  of  domestic  animals 

- 

- 

275,380,000 

Poultry        -            -            - 

- 

- 

10,000,000 

Bees             ... 

- 

- 

3,000,000 

Silk- 

- 

m 

1,500,000 

Chase           -            -            - 

- 

- 

2,000,000 

Fisheries      -            -            - 

- 

- 

15,000,000 

Total  (  «  £31 1,221 ,000  sterling) 

o  2 

- 

1,965,609,000 
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In  this  estimate  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Asia  are  not  included.  Our  calculations  embrace 
only  the  wine,  the  silk,  the  cotton,  and  the  tinctorial  plants  of 
the  transcaucasian  provinces,  and  the  product  of  the  chase  in 
Siberia;  but  these  items  taJken  together  amount  to  no  more 
than  8  or  9  millions  of  roubles.  Adding,  then,  to  the  above 
cipher,  4  per  cent,  only,  or  78^  millions  for  the  whole  other 
agricultural  produce  of  that  part  of  Kussia,  which  reckons  more 
than  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  empire,  we  obtain  for  the  gross  product 
of  our  rural  economy  a  grand  total  of,  in-roimd  numbers,  2,044 
millions  of  roubles,  (=  323|  millions  sterling). 

It  might  perhaps  be  objected,  and  not  wimout  some  show  of 
reason,  that  in  our  estimates  are  included  products  which  figure 
twice  over — as,  for  example,  that  the  hay,  which  is  employed  in 
feeding  the  cattle  and  horses,  is  virtually  counted  over  again  in 
the  gross  revenue  arising  from  these  animals.  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  if  raised,  we  must  observe,  firsts  that  in  statis- 
tical calculations,  of  which  the  object  is  to  represent  the  gross 
value  of  the  whole  productions  of  a  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  otherwise :  we  cannot  estimate  and  subtract  every  thing 
that  is  consumed  in  the  course  of  production,  for  this  is  precbely 
what  constitutes  the  difference  between  gross  value  and  net 
value ;  and  secondly ^  that,  wishing  to  form  a  comparison  betwixt 
the  productive  forces  of  our  own  and  those  of  other  countries, 
by  means  of  which  comparison  alone  can  statistical  figures  of 
the  sort  assume  their  proper  signification,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  follow  the  system  adopted  in  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
France  and  Austria.  Now,  in  these  two  countries,  this  double 
estimate  of  values  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has 
been  employed  by  us;  and  in  France  it  has  been  so  to  a  com- 
paratively greater  extent;  for,  independently  of  tlie  hay  harvest, 
there  is  Ukewise  taken  into  account  the  produce  of  the  pastures 
and  fallows,  and  afterwards  the  produce  of  the  domestic  animals. 
In  regard  to. the  latter,  we  find  the  following  remark  in  M. 
Schnitzler's  General  Statistics  of  France,  (vol.  iii.  p.  276,  in 
note): 

"The  agricultural  statistics  leave  us  in  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  what  they  mean  by  the  term  income  from  domestic 
animals ;  for  the  consumption  of  meat  is  subsequently  given 
apart  by  itself;  and  in  the  Report  to  the  King,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  body  of  the  work,  we  read  (page  xxxi.),  ^  Domestic 
animals  add  to  the  wealth  of  Eastern  France ' "  (the  half  of  the 
country  of  which  the  statistics  were  then  finished). 
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Franet, 

'Ist,  an  annnal  jrevenae  amoimtiDgto  -  -  350,000,000 

2nd,  a  conaamption  of  meat  reckoned  at         -  -  260,000,000 

Total     -  610,000,000' 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Was  the  meat  not  included 
in  the  annual  revenue?  Of  what,  then,  was  the  latter 
composed  ?  Was  it  of  the  hides  and  the  wool  —  the  dung  and 
the  motory  forces  ?  We  do  not  think  the  author  of  the  Sta- 
tisth^s  meant  to  include  in  his  estimate  the  two  latter  articles ; 
he  has  stated  the  first  apart  by  itself,  and  the  second  does  not 
amount  to  20,000,000  of  francs.  What  is  most  probable,  and 
is  indeed  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
horses  are  included  in  the  table,  is,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of 
the  value  of  the  annual  reproduction.  But  this  reproduction 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  existences  which  partiy  compose  the 
capital  of  that  branch ;  and  its  value,  therefore,  cannot  properly 
be  reckoned  as  true  income.  We  think  there  id  some  con- 
fusion here ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  author 
himself  admits  (tome  i.  p.  xxxix.)  that  the  figiu'es  relating  to 
this  income  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  hints,  in  respect  that  the 
materials  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  wished." 

Our  estimates  are  not  liable  to  a  similar  objection,  and  they 
appear  to  be  fairer ;  for,  eliminating  entirely  the  value  of  the 
motory  force  furnished  by  the  cattie  employed  in  the  plough, 
and  in  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce  and  merchandise, 
we  have  taken  into  account  merely  the  meat  and  tallow  con-^ 
Bumed  or  exported,  together  with  the  hides  and  dairy  produce. 
Our  estimates  will  also  be  found  very  moderate  on  a  comparison 
with  the  French  statistics,  which  give  as  the  mean  product  of 
the  cattle,  36  francs  48  centimes  =  9  roubles  12  kopecks  per 
head,  independently  of  the  value  of  the  meat,  whilst  we  have 
reckoned  the  same  product  only  at  4  roubles  per  head,  the  value 
of  the  meat  included. 

In  France,  the  gross  returns  from  agriculture  were  estimated 
in  1819  by  Count  Chaptal  at  4,678,708,000  francs;  in  1826, 
by  M.  Charles  Dupin,  at  5,313,163,755  francs;  M.  Lullin  de 
Chateauvieux  restricts  their  value  to  5,020,510,000  francs;  M. 
Dutens  carries  it  for  1836  to  6,728,760,000  francs,  and  M. 
Roycr  arrives  at  7,643,023,000  francs.  M.  Dombasle  considers 
the  cipher  of  6  milliards  as  below  the  reality,  and  M.  Schnitzler 
is  of  tiie  same  opinion  with  that  celebrated  agronomist. 

The  official  agricultural  statistics  prepared  in  1840  give  the 
following  estimate : — 
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Frana. 

Prodttct  of  cultivated  land,  includiDg  crops  of  every  sort         3,558,014,182 

„ ,        of  pasture  lands        ....  762,482,433 

„  of  woods  and  forests  ...  206,600,525 

„  of  domestic  animals  ...  767,251,851 

y^ae  of  meat  consumed        ....  543,180,518 


Total    -  5,837,529,459 

In  his  Keport  to  the  King^  and  in  the  observations  which 
accompany  the  official  statistics,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  omissions  which  lessen  the  l3um 
total  of  agricultural  production,  arising  from  the  want  of  exact 
data  for  me  valuation  of  some  items,  as  bees,  straw,  orchards, 
willow  and  alder  plantations,  the  gleanage  and  maraudage  of 
forests,  poultry  and  eggs,  hides  and  leather,  tallow  and  ofials. 
To  meet  these  omissions,  the  minister  adds  to  the  foregoing 
estimate  a  slmnp  smn  of  240  millions,  and  brings  the  total  cipher 
of  agricultural  production  to  6,077,000,000  francs.  Comparing 
with  this  cipher  the  result  of  our  estimate  of  the  gross  produce 
of  agriculture  in  Russia,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  exceeds 
the  former  by.  more  than  2  milliards  of  francs.  But  in  order  to 
appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  results  of  these  two  estimates, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  being  possessed  of  such  exact 
data  as  the  official  statists  of  France  had  at  command,  we  have 
been  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  exaggeration,  to  reduce  our  figures  to  the  lowest 
possible  standard,  in  regard  both  to  the  quantities  of  gross 
produce,  and  to  the  rate  of  money  valuation  of  the  same.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  few  comparisons  between  our  esti- 
mative prices  and  those  adopted  in  the  French  official  statistics, 
in  order  to  perceive  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  us  to  have 
attained  a  much  higher  figure,  if  we  had  not  confined  our  esti- 
mates within  such  narrow  limits : 

The  following  are  a  few  examples :  — 

^^^^^^''t.fS^^'pn^S  llfr«-23  cenLperhectoL-5?3rouble8  50 kopecks 

rL..j.„  ~j„..  /435fr8.55cent.perliec.  =  U8\a5  rottb.  per  desaia- 

Garden  produce      -        -     |roub.  90  kop.  p^  dessiatine  jtinc. 

Produce  of  natural  '^^oyn{'^''^^^''^^^\^]liTO,a>.v<>>'i.>sA^o. 

■p-^  fl  fr.  15  cent,  per  kilo. =4" 

\roub.  70  kop.  per  pood    -  ,  ^ 

Hemp    ...        .     P«  ^'y^''  ^'  ^^T"^^  f 
*^  \roub.  70  kop.  per  pood    -     J 

Linseed  and  Hempseed   -    {Zt:9l^t^'^.T^}''^^r>^*^''^'^ 

■o„. „rr„^rf.  /23  fr.  46  cent,  per  hect=6\75  kopecks  per  de»- 

Produce  of  forests  -       -    |roub.  40  kop.  per  d^ssiatine /siatina 
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Produce  of  cattle    -        -        40  fr.  =  10  roub.  per  head  ♦       4  roub.  per  head.f 
Produce  of  sheep    -       -     {g^l'' .'*'"-7^'' ^°P^  T'jso  ^opa.  per  head-f 

Produce  of  horse.-        -    {i^-^'?^="  ^V'Js  roub.  perhead. 

We  have  further  to  add,  that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  data 
for  even  an  approximative  estimate,  we  have  entirely  omitted 
several  articles  which  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  France,  as,  for  example,  the  produce  of  the 
pasture  lands.  The  average  annual  produce  from  pastures  in 
France  is  estimated  at  8  francs  95  centimes  per  hectare,  and 
the  average  annual  produce  from  fallows  used  as  pasture  is 
estimated  at  13  francs  65  centimes  per  hectare,  which  gives,  for 
6,763,000  hectares  of  fallow,  and  9,191,000  hectares  of  pasture 
land,  nearly  175  millions  of  francs.  To  what  an  enormous  siun 
would  the  produce  of  our  immense  area  of  fallow  and  pasture 
amount  at  this  rate,  occupying  as  it  does,  according  to  an 
approximative  estimate,  at  least  80  millions  of  dessiatines  =  87 
millions  of  hectares.  Reckoning  the  produce  from  a  hectare  at 
only  5  francs,  or  less  than  half  tne  estimate  adopted  in  France, 
we  would  have  a  product  of  435  millions,— a  value  which  is 
entirely  eliminated  from  our  calculations.  In  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  France,  there  is  taken  into  account  the  value  of 
beer  and  brandy,  representing  together  a  siun  of  more  than  117 
millions  of  francs:  the  value  of  these  articles  with  us  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  designed  to 
treat  of  the  different  branches  of  industry  immediately  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  These  collocations  prove  irrefragably 
that  if  we  were  to  adopt,  in  estimating  the  productive  forces  of 
Kussia,  the  plan  pursued  in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  France, 
even  whilst  reducing  for  some  articles  by  a  third  or  by  a  hA£ 
the  rate  of  estimate  adopted  in  the  latter  country,  we  would 
obtain  for  total  value  of  the  gross  products  of  our  agriculture 
more  than  3  milliards  of  silver  roubles,  or  12  milliards  of  francs: 
but  as  this  work  is  only  a  statistical  study  or  essay  which  we 
submit  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  taking  an  account  of  the  elements  of  our  national  wealth, 
and  ascertaining  approximatively  the  minimum  gross  value  of 
the  products  of  our  soil  as  based  upon  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culations which  it  is  possible  to  adopt. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  still  better  of  this  comparison,  we 
exhibit  in  parallel  columns  the  quantities  of  the  principal  raw 

*  Value  of  the  meat  ttot  indaded. 
t  Value  of  the  meat  inclyded. 
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products  of  our  agriculture  and  of  lliat  of  France,  together  with 
the  extent  of  our  respective  forests,  meadows,  and  pastures. 

France.  European  Russia. 
Cereals,  including 

dry  legumes       200,000,000  hect  «-  102,800,000  tchetw.  260,000,000  tchetw. 

Flax  and  hemp        84,d80,000ldlog.  a      5,128,000  poods.  20,000,000  poods.* 

Oleaginous  grains     2,409,000*hect  »      1^38,000  tchetw.  4,865,000  tchetw.* 
Cattle  (calves  not 

included)      .....       7,870,000  head  25,000,000  head 

Sheep       -         -         .        -         .        .  32,000,000    „  50,000,000     „ 

Swine 4,910,000    „  12,000,000     „ 

Hones     ......       2,818,000    „  18,000,000     ^ 

Meadows          -        5,775,000  hect «       5,288,000  dessiat.  60,000,000  dessiat 
Fallows  and 

pastures         -       15,954,000  hect »  14,700,000    „  80,000,000     m  * 

Forests     -        -        8,804,550  hect «        8,063,000    „  180,000,000     „ 

From  this  summary  we  perceiye  what  an  immense  fund  of 
production  Russia  already  possesses,  independently  of  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  which  our  agriculture  is  still 
susceptible ;  with  increased  facilities  of  communication,  and  a 
more  active  commerce,  the  value  of  this  mass  of  production  will 
be  prodigiously  augmented. 

In  Austria  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  produce  is  estimated 
in  the  official  statistics  for  1842  at  1,375,024,000  florins  = 
866,265,000  silver  roubles,  without  including  the  produce  from 
horses,  from  cattle  slaughtered,  from  gardens,  tinctorial  and 
medicinal  plants,  poultry,  fisheries,  and  the  chase.  Deducting 
from  the  total  gross  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  (amount- 
ing in  our  estimate  to  2,048,500,000  silver  roubles,)  317^  mil- 
lions representing  the  value  of  the  last-named  articles,  the  gross 
value  of  our  remsdning  produce  will  amoimt  to  1,731,000,000 
roubles,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  double  the  sum  resulting  from 
the  estimate  of  the  a^cultural  produce  of  Austria,  although  in 
that  country  the  official  valuations,  based  on  the  market  prices, 
are  for  most  articles  very  much  higher  than  those  which  we 
have  adopted.  Thus,  for  example,  whilst  we  have  reckoned 
hay  at  10  kopecks  per  pood,  the  average  market  prices  in  Aus- 
tria give  that  article  a  value  equal,  in  our  weight  and  money,  to 
23  kopecks  per  pood ;  and  we  have  reckoned  straw  at  7  kopecks 
per  pood,  whilst  the  medium  Austrian  price  is  14  kopecks. 

The  great  diiference  in  our&vourwhich  results  from  an  estimate 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  two  countries,  notwithstand- 
ing the  much  lower  rate  of  valuation  which  we  have  adopted,  is 
justified  by  the  difference  in  quantity.  It  is  sufficient  to  remem- 
ber that  we  produce  of  cereals  more  than  thrice  the  average 

*  According  to  a  very  moderate  approximative  estimate. 
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quantity  reaped  in  Austria^  and  that  this  article  forms  the  most 
important  item  in  the  i^ricultural  production  of  both  coimtries. 
The  niunber  of  head  of  cattle  officially  ascertained  in  Russia  ex- 
ceeds double  the  quantity  raised  ^  Austria,  and  there  are 
reared  in  the  European  possessions  of  Kussia  six  times  as  many 
horses  as  are  counted  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire.  These 
three  articles,  which  form  the  basis  of  rural  economy,  neces- 
sarily infer  with  us,  independently  of  the  differences  oi  price,  a 
gross  value  of  more  than  double  the  product  of  agriculture  in 
Austria.* 

If  it  be  not  easy  in  general  to  estimate  with  much  precision 
the  gross  produce  of  a  coimtry's  agriculture,  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  even  approximatively,  its  net  returns.  We 
will,  however,  attempt  a  sketch  of  ours,  which  may  possibly^ 
after  all,  be  not  very  far  wide  of  the  reality. 

Wraimet, 

In  France,  Count  Chaptal  estimated  the  yalue  of  the 

gross  agricultoral  produce  at        -  -  -  4,678,288,884 

And  the  expenses  of  production  f  at  -  -  3,334,005,515 

Leaving  a  net  return  of  -  -  1,344,283,369 

or  29  per  cent ;  so  that  the  expenses  of  production  amounted 
to  71  per  cent. 

Some  years  afterwards  M.  Charles  Dupin  estimated  the  value 
of  the 


Gross  produce  at     - 

And  the  expenses  of  culture  at 


Franc9. 

5,313,163,735 
3,687,163,735 


Leaving  a  net  return  of  -  -  1,626,000,000 

or  31  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  expenses  of  production  amounted 
to  69  per  cent  We  will  assume  the  average  cost  of  production 
to  be  70  per  cent. ;  and  this  high  figiu^e  is  justified  by  a  circum- 
stance we  have  already  adverted  to,  namely,  that  in  the  French 
estimates  of  gross  produce,  values  are  taken  into  account  which 
are  afterwards  reproduced  under  another  form,  and  which  there- 
fore require  to  be  added  to  the  producers'  charges. 

To  render  our  calculation  as  fair  and  as  clear  as  possible,  we 
shall  subtract  from  the  estimate  of  our  own  gross  produce 
(amounting  to  2,044  millions  of  roubles)  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  domestic  animals,  as  being  already  represented  in 
the  value  of  the  com  and  meadow  produce  employed  in  the 

*  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  for  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  par- 
cularly  for  Hungary,  the  numerical  estimates  with  regard  both  to  cattle  and  to 
cereals,  adopted  in  the  official  statistics,  are,  in  our  opinion,  too  low. 

t  Which  we  think  he  rather  over-estimates. 
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feeding  of  these  animals ;  and  this  we  do,  notwithstanding  that  the 
product  of  the  pastures,  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
their  food,  is  not  included  in  our  calculations.  As  the  item  in 
question  amounts  in  our  calculations  to  275,380,000  roubles,  the 
total  gross  value  of  our  agricultural  products  is  thus  reduced  to 
1,768,620,000  roubles.  Taking  into  consideration  this  reduc- 
tion, and  taking  into  consideration,  further,  that  under  the  sys- 
tem of  rural  economy  pursued  in  Russia,  the  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement are  considerably  less  than  in  France,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  need  deduct  from  the  gross  produce  (already  reduced, 
by  upwards  of  275  millions  of  roubles)  more  than  40  per  cent., 
or,  in  round  numbers,  707^  millions,  which  affords  a  net  return  of 
1,061  millions  of  silver  roubles,  (=168  millions  sterling),  or 
nearly  52  per  cent  of  the  gross  return.  If  we  deduct  70  per 
cent,  from  the  gross  return  in  France,  amounting,  by  the  most 
recent  official  estimates,  to  6,077,000,000  francs,  there  remains 
a  net  return  from  agriculture  of  1,823,000,000  francs,  which  is 
much  less  than  half  the  amount  of  what  we  have  estimated  for 
Bussia ;  but  we  have  to  observe  that  in  France  the  general 
income  is  augmented  in  a  high  proportion  by  the  products  of 
industry  and  commerce,  which  do  and  must  occupy  with  us  a 
much  more  secondary  rank,  owing  to  the  different  geographical 
positions  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  a  nimiber  of  other  specixd 
circiunstances,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  in  the 
sequeL 


C. 

PB0DUCT8  OF   THE   MINEBAL   KINGDOM. 

Our  mineral  wealth  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia;  it  is  still  far  from  being 
known  in  its  whole  extent. 

It  was  only  under  Peter  the  Great,  the  stamp  of  whose  crea- 
tive genius  is  found  on  whatever  bore  the  germ  of  Russia's 
prosperity  and  grandeur,  that  the  working  of  our  mines  began 
to  attain  some  importance ;  but  it  has  been  especially  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  glorious  memory,  and  under  the  present 
reign,  that  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  our  products  has 
been  reduced  to  system,  and  that  a  larger  extent  and  higher  de- 
gree of  scientific  attainment  has  been  introduced  amongst  the 
corps  of  our  mining  officials.  A  matter  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  financial  administration  could  not  fail  to  occupy  the 
earnest  attention  of  government,  and  the  progress  made  and 
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making  in  tliis  important  department  is  continuous  and  con- 
siderable. 

Our  chief  mineral  products  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and 
salt.  Less  important  as  regards  the  product  hitherto  are 
platina,  lead,  saltpetre,  naphtha,  and  coal.  Tin  mines  have  also 
been  recently  discovered  in  Finland. 

I.   Gold. 

The  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  and  of  Eastern  Siberia  have 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  attained  great  importance 
and  celebrity.     The  latter  are  by  fiar  the  richer  and  more  ex- 
tensive, and  produce  six  times  as  much  gold  as  the  former. 
The  explorations  hitherto  made  in  the  Ural  Mountains  have 
shown  more  and  more  that  it  is  along  their  eastem'slopes  that  the 
most  considerable  auriferous  strata  are  to  be  met  witii.  In  their 
alluvial  deposits  native  gold  has  been  found  in  larger  lumps  than 
any  known  hitherto.     There  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Mines  at  St.  Petersburg  a  lump  of  gold  of  remarkable  purity, 
found  in  1842  in  the  district  of  Zlatooust  in  the  Ural,  which 
weighs  87  lbs.  92  zolotnik  Russian.     The  largest  lump  found  in 
the  mines  of  Eastern  Siberia  weighs  24  lbs.  Russian.      The 
richest  returns  are  yielded  by  the  washings  of  the  auriferous 
sands ;  the  extent  of  these  has  been  hitherto  but  partially  ascer- 
tained, and  new  strata  continue  to  be  discovered.     The  aurife- 
rous sands  of  Biroussa,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  are,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  M.  Hoffinan,  47  versts,  or  nearly  7  geographical 
miles  in  length  by  100  toises  in  breadth.     The  returns  from 
these  are  very  different  according  to  the  richness  of  the  strata, 
and  partly,  also,  perhaps,  according  to  the  more  or  less  careful 
system  of  washing  pursued.     Some  strata  yield  as  much  as  7  or 
8,  or  even  1 1  zolotnik  to  100  poods  of  sand,  which  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  34,900.    M.  Hoffinann,  in  his  account  of  his  travels 
to  the  gold  washings  of  Eastern  Siberia*  cites  cases  of  much 
greater  returns  than  this :  for  example,  in  the  Miass  washings, 
(southern  part  of  the  Ural),  there  was  found  on  one  occasion 
a  layer  which  yielded  1  lb.  1  zolotnik  of  gold  to  3  poods  of  sand, 
that  is,  yy^  of  the  mass.     In  a  washing  near  Oktolik  there  was 
found  in  1842  one  stratum, — a  very  thin  one,  it  is  true,  being 
of  the  thickness  of  only  half  an  inch, — ^which  contained  2^  lbs.  of 
gold  to  10  lbs.  of  sand,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent. ;  but  such 
cases  are  only  very  rare  exceptions.     On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  washings  which  yield  no  more  than  ^  zolotnik  to  100  poods 
of  sand,  or  y^^^^^  ,  or  even  less.     Those  strata  which  do  not 

*  See  Beitrage  zur  Kcnntniss  des  rossUchen  Beiches,  toL  xii. 
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yield  more  than  f  zolotnik  are  not  usually  worked,  except  ex- 
perimentally :  they  are  reserved  for  a  period  when  the  richer 
strata  shall  have  become  exhausted;  yet  in  the  government 
mines  of  the  Ural,  strata  not  yielding  more  than  ^  zolotnik  per 
100  poods  are,  witfi  the  help  of  improved  machinery,  worked  at 
a  profit. 

The  usual  returns,  considered  good,  are  from  2  to  3  zolotnik 
to  100  poods  of  sand,  that  is  to  say,  from  T^inyzyir  ^  t^^ittt  ^^ 
the  mass.  In  the  richer  strata,  which  give  from  5  to  6  zolotnik 
or  more  per  100  poods,  the  yield  generally  diminishes  as  the 
working  advances.  The  opposite  case  is  of  much  more  rare 
occurrence. 

The  winning  of  gold  in  the  Ural  dates  only  from  1819,  and, 
in  Eastern  Siberia,  from  1829.  There  was  extracted  from  the 
Uralian  mines  of 


Gold  alloyed  with  a  little  Silver. 


In  1823  - 

1824  - 

1825  - 

1826  - 

1827  - 

1828  - 

1829  - 
1880  - 
1831  - 


Poodt,  Lbs. 

89   17 

In  18S2 

- 

165   5 

1833 

■■ 

232  34 

1834 

- 

235  24 

1835 

- 

260  35 

1836 

- 

274  38 

1837 

- 

309  29 

1838 

- 

332  38 

1839 

- 

368  13 

Poods.  Lbs. 

351  23 

327  8 

301  22 

278  28 

270  34 

283  37 

299  39 

313  8 


Thus  the  production  of  gold  from  these  mines,  progressing 
rapidly  from  1823,  more  than  quadrupled  within  the  short  space 
of  eight  years.  Commencing  with  1832,  the  cipher  of  produc- 
tion decreases  during  the  next  five  years,  till  the  decrease  attains 
about  26  per  cent. :  after  this,  it  resumes  an  ascending  move- 
ment, and  the  last  triennial  period,  from  1837  to  1839,  compared 
with  the  three  vears  preceding,  exhibits  an  augmentation  of  46 
poods,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  product  of  pure  gold  from  all  the  Russian  mines,  whether 
crown  or  private  property,  was 


Poods. 

Poods 

In  1840 

- 

- 

•• 

554 

In  1845 

M* 

- 

- 

1,372 

1841 

* 

- 

- 

655 

1846 

- 

- 

- 

1,657 

1842 

m 

- 

- 

908 

1847 

m 

- 

- 

1,826 

1843 

m 

m 

- 

1,295 

1848 

- 

- 

- 

1,731 

1844 

- 

- 

- 

1,342 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  the  production  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  229  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  it  more  than  trebled. 
But  since  that  period  the  product  of  the  principal  washings  in 
Siberia  has  fallen  off.  The  total  during  the  three  years  from 
1849  to  1851  gives  an  average  of  only  1523  poods,  that  is  to 
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say,  303  poods,  or  about  16^  per  cent,,  less  than  in  1847,  the 
year  in  which  it  reached  its  culminating  point. 

Beds  of  auriferous  sand  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethpol ;  but  we  are  not  yet 
possessed  of  sufficient  information  regarding  them  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  they  are  likely  to  be  profit- 
ably worked. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Russia 
from  the  year  1819  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1851  amounted 
to  22,831  poods,  representing,  at  the  rate  of  12,500  roubles  per 
pood*,  a  value  of  281,012,500  silver  roubles  (  =  44,493,645/. 
sterling).  The  mean  annual  product  during  the  years  1849-51 
n523  poods)  represented  a  value  of  19,037,500  roubles 
(  =  3,014,270/.  sterling). 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  beds  of  Califomia,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  whole  mines  of  America  amounted,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  data,  compiled  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  to 
15,215  kilogrammes.  The  mines  of  Europe  yielded  at  that 
periodf,  2151  kilogrammes:  those  of  Siberia  yielded  in  1847 
the  quantity  of  1826  poods  =  29,873  kilogrammes.  Thus  the 
whole  gold  mines  of  America,  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia^ 
yielded  at  that  period  47,239  kilogrammes,  of  which  Bussia 
contributed  upwards  of  three-fifths,  or,  more  exactly,  63  per 
cent. 

The  year  1848  announced  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  the  annals  of  gold-mining,  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold  sands 
of  Califomia,  the  richness  of  which,  if  the  first  accounts  be 
completely  justified  in  the  long  run,  will  surpass  any  thing  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  witnessed  since  the  discovery  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  accounts  which  we  possess  hitherto,  either  as 
to  the  quantity  actually  won,  or  as  to  the  richness  of  the  yield 
in  California,  are  too  vague  and  contradictory  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  influence  which  this  new  discovery  may 
exercise  on  the  value  of  the  metal.  All  is  still  disorder  and 
confusion ;  and  some  years  must  elapse  before  sufficient  regular- 
ity shall  have  been  attained  to  allow  us  to  estimate  scope  and 
limits.  It  is  clear  that,  at  the  outset,  discoveries  of  this  sort  are 
almost  always  exaggerated ;  and  interested  partieg  are  apt  to 
propagate  such  reports  as  they  consider  favourable  to  their  specu- 

*  The  mint  price  of  1  zolotnik  of  pore  gold  is  3  roubles  55}  kopecks,  which 
comes  to  341  roubles  33  kopecks  per  lb. » 13,653  roubles  20  kopecks  per  pood  ; 
but  as  in  the  above  figures  the  quantities  of  pure  gold  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  gold  not  yet  refined,  and  alloyed  with  a  little  silver,  we  have  thought  it  best 
to  adopt  the  medium  price  of  12,500  roubles  per  pood. 

t  See  the  author^s  pamphlet,  Essat  avar  lea  cotu^ences  iventuellei  de  h  dScmtverte 
des  gke*  aurifires  en  Californie  et  en  AustraUe,  pp.  19.  and  145. 
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lations,  without  very  nice  inquiry  into  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that,  during  the  first  years  that 
succeed  the  discovery,  the  quantities  won  are  more  considerable 
than  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  numbers  of  indi- 
viduab  who  flock  to  the  spot,  and  who,  once  engaged  in  the 
adventure,  continue  to  work  on,  even  at  a  loss,  in  hopes  of  better 
luck  in  future, — which  of  course  always  helps  to  augment 
the  absolute  mass  of  metal  recovered.  Afterwards,  when 
illusions  get  dissipated,  and  the  work  gets  into  a  natural  and 
normal  condition, — when  it  is  restricted  to  strata  of  which  the 
richness  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  to  insure  a  profitable 
return,  the  absolute  product  will  diminish  along  with  the  num- 
ber of  adventurers.  This  anticipation  seems  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  mines  of  California, — ^the  discovery  of  which 
took  place  during  a  period  of  excessive  excitement,  when  men 
were  ready  to  embark  upon  every  new  element  of  speculation. 
Never  was  there  an  age  so  rich,  in  adventurers  of  every  sort, — 
sometimes  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  politics  and  sociology, 
and  sometimes  invading  the  domains  of  material  interests: 
accordingly,  we  see  flocking  to  California  by  thousands,  from 
all  ends  of  the  earth,  people  ready  to  risk  the  little  that  they 
have,  and  their  lives  to  the  bargain,  in  hopes  of  making  their 
fortune  at  a  stroke,  and  who,  for  the  most  part  improviofent  of 
the  future,  and  deceived  by  fantastic  or  exaggerated  recitals, 
arrive  without  the  means  of  even  temporary  subsistence  on  the 
spot,  or  of  purchasing  their  return  home  in  case  of  unsuccess : 
they  therefore  dig  amongst  the  golden  sands  with  the  vigoui"  of 
despair,  that  they  may  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  a  mor- 
sel of  bread.  To  appreciate  the  discovery  at  its  true  value,  we 
would  require  to  know  what  the  extraction  of  the  gold  costs  at 
present,  and  what  it  is  likely  to  cost  in  future,  upon  these 
points  we  possess  as  yet  no  certain  data;  but  we  are  daily 
hearing  more  and  more  complaints  of  failure ;  and  one  fact  at 
least  is  clear,  namely,  that  of  the  few  who  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  fortune,  a  large  proportion  have  done  so,  not  by  dig- 
ging for  gold,  but  by  speculating  in  food  and  raiment,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  the  new  colony.  We  may  foresee,  even  at 
present,  th^  the  paucity  of  resources  offered  by  the  country 
itself,  in  regard  to  aliment,  and  even  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  industry,  will  sensibly  augment  the  working  ex- 
penses for  a  long  time  to  come.  Thus  the  richness  of  the  return 
is  partially  balanced.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  by  experi- 
ence what  enormous  masses  of  gold  can,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  its  uses,  monetary  and  industrial,  be  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  without  producing  a  sensible  permanent  fall  in  the 
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value  of  the  metal :  the  Uralian  and  Siberian  mines,  together 
with  those  of  America,  have  fmnished,  during  several  years, 
50,000  kilogrammes  and  more  per  annum — representing  an 
annual  value  of  more  than  150  millions  of  francs,  without  pro- 
ducing a  perceptible  difference  on  its  exchangeable  value.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  working  of  silver  mines.  The 
silver  mines  of  America  and  Europe,  without  reckoning  those 
of  Asia,  send  annually  into  the  market  a  value  of  upwards  of 
200  millions  of  francs  (8  millions  sterling),  without  producing 
any  depreciation  of  this  metaL  The  prices  of  some  products 
of  the  soil,  and  of  almost  every  production  of  industry,  far 
from  augmenting,  have,  on  the  contrary,  (with  a  few  exceptions 
arising  from  special  causes)  undergone  a  considerable  fall  within 
the  last  thirtv  years.  The  precious  metals  represent  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  mass  of  fixed  and  moveable  property  which 
constitutes  public  and  private  wealth,  that  they  become  absorbed 
or  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into  mere  agents  of  circulation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  and  East- 
em  Siberia,  Bussia  has  become  the  richest  country  of  Europe 
as  regards  production  of  the  precious  metals,  whilst  in  regwd 
to  her  national  wealth,  she  is  still,  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion, one  of  the  poorest  and  least  industnal ;  and  yet  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  she  produces  does  not  constitute  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  value  which  is  created  every  year  by  her 
soil  and  her  industry. 

The  employment  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  different 
technical  purposes  to  which  fliey  are  applied,  necessarily  aug- 
ments wi^  the  progress  of  population  and  material  wealth, 
just  as  the  demand  for  them  as  agents  of  circulation  augments 
with  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  extension  of  industry : 
and  this  explains  how  the  excess  of  production  of  these  metals, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  beyond  what  is  lost  by  waste 
and  friction,  by  shipwreck,  conflagrations,  and  buried  treasure, 
exercises  so  small  an  influence  on  their  pecuniary  value. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  and 
Eastern  Siberia,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  from  the  whole 
mines  of  Europe  and  America  was  to  that  of  the  silver  produced 
nearly  as  3  to  10.  After  our  mines  had  been  extensively  worked, 
this  proportion  had  become  latterly,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
auriferous  sands  of  California,  nearly  as  5  to  6 ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  production  of  gold  represented  a  value  of  151  millions,  and 
that  of  silver  about  186  J^  millions  of  francs.  This  great  altera- 
tion in  the  proportions  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  thrown 
into  circulation,  taking  place,  as  it  did,  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  remained,  notwithstanding,  without  influence 
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upon  the  relative  exchangeable  value  of  the  two  mefals;  and  W0 
think  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that,  even  admitting — a  bold 
enough  assumption — that  the  mines  of  California  are  capable  of 
furnishing  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  gold  now  supplied  by 
our  Uralian  and  East-Siberian  washings,  a  long  period  of  time 
must  still  elapse  before  this  discovery  shall  have  produced  a 
sensible  depreciation.  Were  that  case  to  arrive,  England  would 
be  the  first  country  to  feel  it,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  she  might  feel  herself  obliged  in  the  end  to  alter  her  mone- 
tary system,  which  is  based  on  the  value  of  gold,  and  regulates 
the  operations  of  the  bank  and  of  all  commercial  transactions. 
This  change  would  produce  a  great  revolution  in  the  whole 
financial  system  of  that  country,  and  will  of  course  only  be 
adopted  in  case  of  the  most  extreme  necessity. 

To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that  if  the  gold  produced 
by  California  shall  in  effect  bring  about  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  that  metal,  this  very  fall  in  value  will  react  upon  its 
production  by  reducing  the  profits — a  diminution  which  would 
be  doubly  felt  by  the  undertakers,  if  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
penses of  working  should  increase,  either  from  decreased  fertility 
of  the  auriferous  strata,  or  from  tlieir  having  to  be  sought  at  a 
greater  depth,  or  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  neces- 
saries. These  circumstances  might  very  possibly  in  the  long 
run  re-establish  the  equilibrium  in  the  exchangeable  value  of 
gold.* 

II.  Silver. 

The  quantity  of  silver  produced  is  much  less  important. 
The  principal  silver  mines  are  situated  in  the  Altai  Mountains 
and  at  Nertschinsk.  Their  product  in  1834  was  1,262  poods 
38  zolotnik.  From  1840  to  1848  inclusive,  their  average  pro- 
duction was  only  1,196  poods,  representing,  at  the  legal  mint 
price  of  100  silver  roubles  for  5  lbs.  6  zolotnik,  a  value  of 
944,988  roubles.  In  1848,  the  quantity  produced  was  only 
1,135  poods,  containing  42^  poods  of  pure  gold;  and  during  the 
years  1849 — 1851,  the  mean  production  fell  to  1,090  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  861,200  silver  roubles. 

♦  Since  the  above  was  written  (in  1851),  the  diBcovery  of  gold  in  Australia  haa 
thrown  a  new  weight  into  the  balance,  and  the  production  of  that  motal  has 
augmented  in  still  larger  proportions,  without  depreciating  its  market  price.  In  re- 
gard to  the  future  consequences  of  this  production,  we  have  stated  our  views  at 
greater  length  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1853. 
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III.  Plaiincu 

Platlna  is  found  in  the  Ural  mines,  sometimes  in  perfectly 
pure  lumps  of  from  10  to  20  lbs.  weight  Bussian.  The  pro- 
duction of  platina  has  greatly  diminished  since  the  coin  com- 
posed of  this  metal  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  1834 
there  were  produced  from  crown  and  private  mines  103  poods 
24  lbs.  29  zolotnik;  and,  in  the  following  years,  still  larger 
quantities;  but  in  1847  the  production  had  fallen  to  18  lb. 
92  zolotnik,  representing  at  the  old  price  (1  rouble  23|-  kopecks 
per  zolotnik)  a  value  of2,250  roubles. 

IV.  Iran. 

Iron  ore  is  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Russia;  but  the 
principal  iron  mines  are  in  the  governments  of  Perm,  Oren- 
burg, and  Wiatka.  The  first  named  of  these  governments 
furnishes  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  production.  There 
are  a  few  mines  in  Finland,  and  in  the  governments  of 
Wladimir,  Tambow,  Kalouga,  Olonetz*,  and  Mjni-Nowgorod ; 
but  they  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  whole  of  these 
provinces  taken  together  do  not  furnish  above  3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production.  Some  mines  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered and  worked  in  the  government  of  Wilna ;  but  it  is  still 
very  doubtful  if  anything  considerable  is  to  be  expected  from 
them.  There  were  reckoned  in  1844  (Finland  included)  107 
working  mines,  of  which  66  were  in  the  single  government  of 
Perm. 

The  following  was,  according  to  official  returns,  the  total 
production  during  11  years  from  1838  to  1848 :  — 

183S  - 

18S9  ... 

1840  -      -      . 

1841  - 

1842  ... 

1843  -      -      - 

1844  -      -      - 

1845  ... 

1846  .      -      - 

1847  - 

1848  ... 

The  production  of  the  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848  gives  an 
average  of  11,854,294  poods  of  cast  iron,  and  8,374,173  poods 

*  In  the  eoYcmment  of  Olonetz  the  marshes  contain  iron  ore  in  great  abun« 
dance  ;  but  mere  are  no  niines  properly  so  called. 
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Pig  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

10,655,034 

poods. 

7,175,093  ] 

poods. 

10,802,933 

» 

6,772,329 

n 

10,331,510 

n 

6,925,927 

f% 

10,552,636 

>f 

6,665,588 

w 

11,172,706 

»» 

7,319,121 

n 

11,580,931 

w 

8,277,058 

n 

11,291,816 

19 

8,189,878 

w 

11,432,645 

n 

7,716,106 

w 

11,601,916 

vt 

8,211,239 

»« 

11,880,692 

n 

8,513,637 

» 

12,080^73 

n 

8,397,644 

w 
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of  malleable  iron^  of  wMch  about .  6  per  cent  was  the  produc- 
tion of  crown  mines,* 

We  perceive  by  this  abstract  that  the  production  of  iron 
augments  very  slowly,  when  compared  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  metal  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  mean 
production  of  the  three  years  from  1846  to  1848,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  three  years  from  1838  to  1840,  exhibits  an  in- 
crease of  only  1,257,800  poods,  or  about  12  per  cent,  on  the 
cast  iron,  and  of  1,416,390  poods,  or  about  20  per  cent,  on  the 
malleable  iron.t 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  produce  in  1843  amounted, 
according  to  official  data,  to  1,341,580  qumtab  J =3,320,4 10 
poods. 

We  may,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  annual  production,  in 
round  numbers,  at  about  15,000,000  poods  (  =  240,000  tons)  of 
cast  iron,  representing,  at  the  average  price  of  30  kopecks  per 
pood,  a  gross  value  of  4^  million  silver  roubles. 

Although  this  production,  considered  apart  and  by  itself,  is 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  it  is  exceedingly  small  for  such  an 
immense  empire  as  Bussia,  and  for  the  wants  of  a  population  of 
67,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Our  iron  is  excellent,  and  suitable 
for  every  purpose ;  but  its  high  price  renders  it  inaccessible  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  and  prohibitory  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  That  which  most  contributes  to  the  deamess 
of  our  iron,  independently  of  other  causes  to  which  we  will 
have  occasion  to  recur,  is  the  concentration  of  our  mines  at  the 
extremity  of  European  Russia,  and  the  great  distances  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  the  principal  markets  of  the  in- 
terior. This  article  of  prime  necessity,  the  low  price  of  which 
is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  industrial  progress,  is,  for  our 
agricultural  population,  almost  an  article  of  luxury.  We  may 
admit,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  in  Russia  and 
Poland  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  cart  and  waggon  wheels  of 
every  description  are  without  iron  hoops,  and  thSt,  except  in 
equipages  of  luxury,  all  the  axles  are  of  wood.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  our  means  of  transport  and  commu- 
nication, not  to  speak  of  the  other  grave  inconveniences,  in  a 
technical  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  which  result  from  the 
deamess  of  iron. 

*  The  three  following  jears,  1849—51,  gave  an  average  of  12,638^40  poods  of 
cast  iron,  and  9,141,845  of  malleable  iron. 

t  In  several  other  conntrics  the  employment  of  iron  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry  has  doubled  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

I  Since  that  period  the  production  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has  considerably 
fallen  off ;  but,  as  it  has  augmented  in  the  mines  of  the  empire,  our  total  estimate 
remains  unaffected  by  this  circtmistance. 
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Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  because  Russia  exports 
iron,  this  is  a  proof  that  she  produces  more  than  is  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  her  internal  consumption.  But  this  is  a  very 
superficial  mode  of  judging.  First,  the  exportation  was  never 
very  large,  and  it  has  of  late  been  falling  off:  at  present  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  700,000  or  800,000  poods,  represent- 
ing a  value  of  about  1,000,000  silver  roubles.  And,  secondly , 
tms  exportation  consists  of  certain  sorts  of  iron  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  which  are  greatly  in  demand  for  some  special 
purposes.  Instead  of  the  wants  of  our  internal  consumption 
being  satisfied,  if  the  article  were  cheaper,  more  than  double 
our  actual  production  would  be  consumed. 

V.  Copper. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Russia  exceeds  the  demand  for 
home  consumption,  and  it  is  exported  to  the  value  of  more  than 
1,000,000  of  roubles.  The  principal  copper  mines  are  situated 
in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  in  Finland,  and  in  Georgia ; 
but  the  first  place  is  again  occupied  by  the  government  of 
Perm,  the  principal  seat  of  our  mineral  wealth.  The  total  pro- 
duction during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows :  — 

In  1847     •     -     -     254,568  poods. 

1848  *   -     -     -      292,525  „ 

1849  -     -     -      823,556   ^ 

1850  and  ISM    -     -     724,026   ., 

Total  -    1,594,675  „ 

giving  an  average  for  the  five  years  of  318,935  poods,  of  which 
about  a  ninth  was  from  crown  mines.  The  average  production 
of  the  last  three  years  (349,194  poods)  represented,  at  the 
medium  price  of  9  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  3,142,750  silver 
roubles. 

VI.  Lead. 

Lead  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  crown  mines  of  the 
Altai  mountains  and  at  Nertschinsk.  During  the  years  1830  to 
1833  the  mean  annual  production  was  44,200  poods,  and  it  has 
but  slightly  increased  since  that  period.  In  1847  and  1848  the 
average  production  was  54,350  poods  (representing,  at  2  roubles 
per  poocC  a  value  of  108,700  roubles),  which  does  not  supply 
more  than  about  a  seventh  part  of  tne  demand  for  the  use  of 
the  army  and  industrial  purposes. 

VII.  Zinc. 

The  production  of  zinc  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  amounts  at 
an  average  to  85,000  quintals  Polish =210,396  poods,  represent- 
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ing,  at  the  rate  of  2^  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  525^990 
roubles. 

Vin.  Coal 

In  consequence  of  researches  made  or  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment, beds  of  coal  and  anthracite  have  recently  been  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azow,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Donetz,  in  the  governments  of  Kharkow,  Kalouga,  and  Perm, 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Siberia.*  These  discoveries,  and 
especially  the  discovery  of  the  mines  situated  between  tbe 
Dnieper  and  the  Donetz,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  both  for 
the  steam  navigation  of  the  Don,  the  Wolga,  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  Sea  of  Azow,  and  for  the  future  prospects  of  a  great 
portion  of  New  Russia,  which  has  hitherto  been  unprovided 
'with  fuel.  The  beds  of  anthracite  are  of  immense  extent,  and 
the  fuel  of  superior  quality  to  any  hitherto  known ;  it  is  almost 
pure  carbon,  leaving  a  residue  of  only  2  to  3  per  cent.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  important  discovery  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  worked.  There  also  exist  old  coal  mines  in  the 
crown  domains  situated  within  the  government  of  Ekath^ri- 
noslaw ;  but  they  are  naturally  barren,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  worked  by  the  crown  peasants  is  very  defective. 

The  present  production  of  this  combustible  in  Russia  is 
estimated  at  only  2  million  poods,  representing,  at  the  average 
price  of  5  kopecks  per  pood,  a  value  of  100,000  silver  roubles. 

IX.  Salt. 

Russia  abounds  in  salt  of  every  description,  and  could  furnish 
supplies  of  that  article  to  more  than  double  its  present  popu- 
lation ;  but  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  places  where 
it  is  produced,  which  renders  its  transport  too  expensive  for 
some  provinces,  recourse  must  be  had  to  importation.  The 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  almost  entirely 
supplied  with  foreign  salt,  of  which  the  mean  importation 
during  the  years  1846 — 1848  amounted^  in  the  empire  to 
4,934,555  poods,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  about 
2,200,000  poods,  in  all  7,134,555  poods,  or  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  mines  of  rock-salt  known  and  worked  are  situated  in 
the  governments  of  Orenburg,  Astraklian,  Irkoutsk,  and  in 
Armenia.  The  most  important  is  that  of  Iletsk  on  the  frontier 
of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  towards  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz.     The  salt  lakes  are  situated  in  Bessarabia  and  the 

*  See  the  report  of  H.  WoBkresenski,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1845. 
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Crimea,  in  the  steppes  lying  betwixt  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and 
the  Emba,  in  Georgia,  and  in  Siberia.  Lake  Elton,  in  the 
government  of  Saratow,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole.  A  number 
of  small  salt  lakes  have  also  been  recently  discovered  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  along  its  banks,  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan.  The  establishments  in  which  salt  is  extracted  from 
salt  springs  by  evaporation  are  situated  in  the  governments  of 
Perm,  Nowfforod,  Wologda,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  in  Siberia. 
At  present  tinose  of  Perm  are  the  most  important  Sea-salt  is 
prepared,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel  and  at  Okhotsk  in  Siberia. 

The  greater  part  of  the  salt  mines  and  salt  lakes  belong  to 
the  state.  Only  the  establishments  in  the  government  of  Perm 
for  precipitating  salt  by  evaporation,  and  some  salt  lakes  in  the 
Crimea,  belong  to  individuals.  The  establishments  in  the  go^ 
vemment  of  Perm  produce  about  5  millions  of  poods,  which 
are  sold  to  the  magazines  of  the  fisk  under  old  contracts. 

The  working  and  preparation  of  salt  is  of  course  regulated 
by  the  demand.  In  1846,  there  were  sold  from  the  crown  ma- 
gazines 26,250,000  poods,  and  as  the  sale  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  400,000  poods  per  annum,  we  may  estimate  the 
present  amount  at  about  30  millions.  Adding  to  this  about  7 
millions  of  poods  imported  into  Russia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  about  1  million  of  poods  produced  from  salt  lakes 
belonging  to  individuals,  and  disposed  of  by  free  sale,  we  may 
estimate  the  total  consumption  at  38  millions. 

The  31  million  poods  produced  in  the  country,  reckoned  at 
the  mediimi  price  of  20  kopecks  the  pood,  would  represent  a 
gross  value  of  6,200,000  roubles.* 


The  principal  products  of  our  mines  which  we  have  just 
enumerated,  represent  together  a  value  of  34,478,000  silver  rou- 
bles (  =  5,460,000i  sterling),  of  which  more  than  56  per  cent,  is 
composed  of  the  value  of  gold  alone.  We  have  left  out  of  cal- 
culation the  ac^jessory  products  of  our  mines,  the  quarries  of 
granite  and  of  other  building  stone,  the  malachite,  the  gems 
and  precious  stones  which  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Si- 
beria. Several  savans,  especially  M.  de  Hiunboldt  and  Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt,  have  found  indications  of  diamonds  in  the 
Ural,  and  some  fragments  have  actually  been  found  in  con- 

*  In  this  estimate  we  have  taken  the  ayerage  price  at  which  the  salt  could  be 
sold  at  the  place  of  production,  without  taking  into  account  the  benefit  of  the  fisk, 
which,  of  course,  does  not  form  any  portion  of  the  value. 
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sequence  of  researches  undertaken  agreeably  to  Humboldt's 
advice. 

With  the  addition  of  those  secondary  articles  of  our  mines 
and  quarries,  which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, we  may  carry  the  gross  value  of  the  whole  productions 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  to  40  millions  of  silver  roubles 
(  =  6,333,333i  sterlii^i 

In  Austria,  the  whole  products  of  mines,  salt  excepted,  on 
an  average  of  the  years  1841 — 1844  inclusive,  repi^ented  a 
value  of  22,102,000  florins.  Adding  the  gross  value  of  5,500,000 
quintals  of  salt,  at  1  florin  per  quintal,  the  total  gross  product 
of  the  mines  will  amount  to  27,602,000  florins  ==  17,389,000 
roubles.  Taking  into  account  the  progress  of  production  dur- 
ing preceding  years  we  may  estimate  tne  present  production  at 
about  20  milBon  roubles. 

In  Prussia,  according  to  statistical  information  published  in 
the  Berlin  newspapers,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  amounted 
in  1848  to  the  value  of  32,950,000  thalers  =  29,655,000  rou- 
bles (nearly  5,000,000i:  sterling). 

In  France,  according  to  M.  Schnitzler's  statistics  founded  on 
official  returns,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  represented,  in 
1843,  a  value  of  411,057,000  francs,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
gress of  production  assigned  by  this  author,  it  may  now  be 
carried  to  about  420  millions  of  francs  =  105  millions  of  rou- 
bles (=16,600,000/.  sterling):  but  we  have  to  observe  that  in 
the  French  estimates,  the  produce  of  quarries  and  peat  bogs,  to 
the  amount  of  40  millions  of  francs,  is  included. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  value  of  the  produce  of  mines 
in  Russia  exceeds  tiiat  of  Austria  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1, 
and  that  of  Prussia  by  more  than  a  third ;  but  attains  only  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  France.  We  have,  however,  to  observe  that  M. 
Schnitzler's  rates  of  valuation  are  much  higher  than  ours;  thus, 
for  example,  in  the  principal  article  of  iron,  he  reckons  pig 
iron  at  19  francs  75  centimes  per  metrical  quintal,  and  bar  iron 
at  43  francs  96  centimes,  which  gives  an  average  of  31  francs  85 
centimes  per  metrical  quintal  =  1  rouble  30  kopecks  per  pood, 
whilst  we  have  carried  to  the  account  merely  the  gross  value  of 
the  pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  30  kopecks  per  pood. 

On  adding  to  the  gross  produce  of  our  agriculture  (2,044 
millions)  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  mines  (40  millions), 
we  obtain  as  the  total  gross  value  of  the  products  of  our  soil, 
the  sum  of  2,084  millions  of  silver  roubles  (330  millions  ster- 
ling), an  estimate  which  we  think  we  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated to  be  considerably  within  the  mark. 

From  this  general  sketch  of  the  extent  and  natural  fertility 
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of  our  soil,  of  its  culture,  and  of  the  variety  of  its  productions, 
we  .perceive  that  Russia  occupies  an  independent  position  in 
everything  that  regards  the  material  well-being  of  her  inhabi- 
tants ;  that  she  yields  in  abundance  every  object  of  aliment,  as 
com  and  wine,  cattle  and  horses,  the  raw  material  for  every 
sort  of  textile  manufacture,  dye-stuflfe,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
all  sorts  of  building-materials;  that  she  furnishes  several  of 
these  objects  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation,  and 
that  she  is  capable  of  producing  more  than  would  be  requisite 
for  the  subsistence  of  twice  her  present  population. 


This  first  part  of  our  work  having  been  dedicated  solely  to  an 
estimate  of  tiie  material  forces  of  Russia,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves, in  treating:  of  our  a^criculture,  to  a  statistical  analysis  of 
ite  elements :  evVhinr^lating  to  its  progress  by  thj  con- 
currence  of  intellectual  forces,  of  which  the  development  depends 
on  the  institutions  of  the  country,  on  the  genius  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  on  the  circumstances  which  may  exert  a  more  or  less 
direct  influence  on  the  national  labour,  is  reserved  for  tiie 
following  chapter. 
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PART  11. 

INTELLECTUAL  PRODUCTIVE  FORCES. 

We  comprehend  under  the  above  term  those  forces  which 
consist  in  the  application  of  the  human  intellect  to  the  creation 
of  values,  and  which  produce  their  results  in  the  three  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce^  which  embrace 
the  whole  elements,  of  national  wealth. 


CHAPTER  I. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Having  exhibited  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  a  general 
outline  of  the  gross  products  of  our  agriculture,  and  given  an 
exposition,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  its  material 
situation,  we  shall  here  examine,  under  a  more  comprehensive 
aspect,  its  present  condition  and  its  future  prospects.  The 
questions  pertaining  to  this  subject  are  so  much  the  more 
important,  as  with  us,  more  than  in  most  other  countries,  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  national  wealth  are  dependent, 
above  all,  on  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  our 
social  economy. 

Russia,  from  the  extent,  the  quality,  and  the  configuration  of 
her  soil,  as  well  as  from  her  geographical  position,  is  an  eminently 
agricultural  country.  All  the  other  elements  of  prosperity 
occupy  but  a  secondary  rank,  and  can  play  but  a  more  or  less 
subordinate  part  in  the  mechanism  of  her  productive  forces. 
We  are  far  from  sharing  the  errors  of  those  economists  who  will 
concede  a  real  value  only  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
consider  as  merely  fictitious  those  values  which  proceed  from 
industry,  and  are  created  by  the  transformation  of  these  same 
products  into  others  more  suitable  for  the  various  wants  and 
usages  of  civilised  society.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  high  importance  of  industry,  not  only  in  regard 
to  national  wealth  taken  as  a  whole,  but  in  regard  to  the  influence 
which  it  directly  exerts  upon  agriculture  itself,  the  nursing 
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mother  of  the  nations :  but  we  are  of  opinion^  that  on  a  super- 
ficial estimate  of  the  public  wealth,  there  are  prevailing  errors 
in  the  degree  of  importance  attributed  to  these  respective 
branches  of  social  economy.  Such  error  is  natural  enough. 
The  infinite  variety  of  industrial  products,  the  unheard-of  pro- 
gress which  industry  has  made  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
tribute  so  largely  paid  to  it  by  the  exact  and  natural  sciences, 
the  ingenious  inventions  which  augment  its  productive  forces, 
the  wonderful  mechanisms  by  means  of  which  it  has  rendered 
tributary  the  physical  forces  of  nature  to  spare  the  labour  of 
man, — all  these  prodigies  are  apt  at  once  to  strike  the  intellect 
and  the  imagination,  whilst  agriculture,  more  simple  and  uniform 
in  its  gait  and  procedure,  is  much  less  susceptible  of  ^exciting 
similar  admiration.  When,  however,  industry  is  stripped  of  its 
brilliant  prestige,  and  we  descend  to  the  reality  of  facts,  we 
perceive  that  the  plough,  after  all,  in  its  modest  guise,  plays  the 
principal  part  in  the  creation  of  values,  even  in  countries  the 
most  commercial  and  industriaL  Of  this  England  furnishes  a 
notable  example.  Of  all  nations  England  is  without  dispute 
the  most  industrial  and  the  most  mercantile — the  weaving 
factory  of  the  imiverse — the  commercial  centre  of  all  the  ends 
of  the  earths  it  is  notorious  that  her  trade'and  her  industry  form 
the  main  basis  of  her  power;  and  yet  it  appears  from  her  income- 
tax  returns  that  the  net  revenue  of  all  the  industry,  of  all  the 
commerce,  and  of  all  the  personal  capital  of  the  country,  does 
not  come  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from 
agriculture  alone.  From  this  single  fact  we  may  infer  the 
degree  of  pre-eminence  that  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
agricultural  element  of  national  wealth  in  a  country  like  Russia. 
We  frequently  hear  complaints  of  the  precarious  and  back- 
ward condition  of  our  agriculture :  similar  complaints  are  heard 
in  other  countries,  as  France  and  Austria,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany :  as  regu*ds  ourselves  they  are  certainly  not  unfounded, 
but  we  believe  they  are  often  exaggerated ;  and  the  causes  to 
which  our  agricultural  backwardness  is  referred  are  no  less 
frequently  erroneous.  Several  of  the  causes  of  this  backward- 
ness are  obvious  enough ;  but  we  will  fall  into  inevitable  error 
with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  their  operation  if  we  view  them 
out  of  connexion  with  the  complex  antecedents  of  our  rural 
econony.  Our  agriculturists  are  often  reproached  with  remain- 
ing strangers  to  all  improvement,  and  with  persevering  in  an 
antiquated  routine  which  has  long  been  condemned  by  experience ; 
but  in  making  this  too  often  merited  reproach,  the  various  cir- 
cumstances, independent  of  their  own  will,  which  contribute  to 
keep  them  on  the  old  beaten  track,  are  frequently  overlooked. 
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It  18  well  known,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
(where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition,)  and  of  the 
region  of  the  Steppes,  (where  a  mode  of  culture  is  required 
suitable  to  their  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,)  the  old  three- 
field  system  of  husbandry,  or  DreifelderunrthschcLfi*  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Germans,  is  usually  followed  throughout  fiussia. 
But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  mode  of  culture  is  open  to 
many  objections :  by  exhausting  the  soil  it  requires  large  sup- 
plies of  manure,  whilst  at  same  time,  by  excluding  the  culture 
of  artificial  fodder,  it  is  unfavourable  to  cattle-rearing,  and  thus 
cuts  off  the  source  from  which  manure  is  to  be  obtained:  the 
feeding  of  cattle  upon  straw  and  hay  alone  produces  very  mediocre 
fattening,  and  gives  rise  moreover  to  frequent  cattle  epidemics: 
it  is  alleged  that  the  extirpation  of  forests,  so  injurious  in  its 
consequences,  is  inherent  in  this  system;  and  diat  under  it 
the  destruction  of  weeds,  which  so  greatly  contribute  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  bec(Hnes  impossible.  It  is  also  to  this 
system  of  husbandry  that  some  agriculturists,  both  native  and 
foreign,  attribute  the  great  irregularities  in  the  product  of  our 
harvests  and  their  frequent  failures, — an  opinion  to  which  we 
cannot  give  an  unqudyUBed  assent.  The  main  causes  of  these 
inequalities  and  failures  are  referable  to  the  geographical  position 
of  die  country,  and  the  configuration  of  its  soil;  in  some  dis- 
tricts, also,  to  local  atmospheric  influences,  of  which  a  more 
careful  culture  might  perhaps  moderate,  though  it  could  not 
entirely  remove,  the  effects.  Bussia  being  one  of  the  vastest 
plains  of  Europe,  frequently  swept  by  the  east  wind  and  the 
north  wind,  the  effects  of  drought  or  of  superabundant  moisture 

*  Under  this  system  the  land  is  dirided  into  three  shifts,  namely  1.  FaHow, 
2.  VTintcr  Com,  3.  Summer  Com.  The  forage  is  drawn  from  permanent  mea- 
dows and  pastures  not  included  under  the  rotation.  The  advantages  of  the 
system  consist  in  this,  that  in  the  fallow  year  there  is  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  thoroughly  cleaning,  and  loosening  the  ground,  which  can  then  bo  dunged  and 
sown  without  impediment  with  winter  com  wheneyer  the  fayourable  moment 
arrives ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  bear  white  crop,  which,  in  afford- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  straw,  yields  good  material  for  manure  ;  and  that  the 
mode  of  management  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  generally  known.  But,  on  tho 
other  hand,  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  is  always  lying  idle,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  stock  of  forage  is  limited  to  that  arising  from  the  per- 
manent meadow  and  pasture  land,  where  a  dry  soil,  combined  with  a  dry  summer, 
often  gives  occasion  to  a  bad  hay  harvest,  so  that  there  is  then  a  deficiency  of 
forage  and  the  stock  is  weakened.  This  three-field  rotation  with  clean  j^low  is, 
therefore,  suitable  only  for  farms  which  are  provided  with  moist,  fertile  meadows, 
whence  a  supply  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  fodder  may  be  calculated  on  with  cer- 
tainty, and  where  the  farm  is  large  enough  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of  com  and  straw 
upon  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  ;  or  for  those  cases  in  which  the  object  in  view 
is  to  produce  a  surplus  rather  by  saving  expenses  in  dung  and  labour,  than  by  in- 
suring the  largest  possible  amount  of  production.  See  Yeit's  Zekrbuch  der  JLand- 
wirUisch({ft,  2nd  edition,  p.  640.— Tiukslator. 
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are  diere  felt  with  a  generality  unknown  in  countries  where  the 
atmospheric  influencea  vary  fioom  one  district  to  another, — ^where 
shady  valleys,  sheltered  from  parching  winds,  suffer  less  from 
the  absence  of  rain, — where  the  hills  and  elevated  plateaus  are 
less  subject  to  inundations,  and,  by  their  natural  drainage,  are 
sooner  freed  from  any  excess  of  humidity  which  might  prove 
injurious  to  vegetation.  It  is  espedally  the  frequent  droughts 
that  constitute  one  of  the  severest  scourges  of  our  agriculture* ; 
and  the  most  scientific  system  of  culture  could  not  destroy  their 
pernicious  influences,  it  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  to 
see  our  agriculturists  entering  on  the  path  of  improvement, 
especially  in  districts  where  unprovements  are  facilitated  by 
local  circumstances :  but  it  must  not  be  disguised  that  the  three- 
shift  system,  defective  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  nevertheless  the 
one  most  appropriate  on  the  whole  to  our  present  position,  and 
that  it  will  long  remain  predominant  in  tliose  governments  at 
least  which  have  much  land  to  till,  and  few  hands  to  till  it. 
This  system,  requiring  as  it  does,  less  care  and  less  capital  than 
a  more  scientific  one,  is  too  deeply-rooted  both  in  the  habits  of 
our  people,  and  in  the  condition  of  our  rural  economy,  to  be 
capable  of  undergoing  a  rapid  and  general  reform.  Improve- 
ment can  be  but  slow  and  gradual,  and  must  be  the  result  of 
successive  imitations  of  isolated  examples.  There  are  even 
districts,  as,  for  instance,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Southern 
Steppes,  in  which  (as  we  have  a&eady  observed)  it  is  the  opinion 
of  experienced  agriculturists  who  have  studied  the  soU  and 
climate  during  a  long  series  of  years,  that  a  rational  system  is 
impossible,  because  the  land  is  incapable  of  bearing  more  than 
one  sort  of  crop  f ;  and  it  has  long  been  remarked  that  all  the 
Slavonic  populations  have  a  special  predilection  for  the  three- 
shift  system :  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  it  is  rapidly 

*  It  has  been  proved  by  meteorological  obserrationB  that  there  falls  m  Rnssia, 

nnder  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  much  less  water  than  in  most  other  conntries. 

See  the  information  collected  on  this  subject  bj  M.  Gasparin  in  his  Cours  d'Agri-' 

culture  (tome  il,  p.  255.) 

Mean  Quantity  of  WaUr 

that  fall!  in  shape  of  Rain 

and  Snow  expreMed  in 

Par  if  iDcbea. 

In  England,  western  part        -----  37*59 

JMto     eastern  part         -             -            .            •           ,.  26*56 

On  the  coast  of  western  Eorope           -            .           .            «  26*12 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Spain  and  France       .            -           -  34*43 

In  Northern  Italy        ------  44*76 

In  the  northern  parts  of  France  and  Germany             -           -  25*64 

In  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula            -            -            -            -  20-41 

In  Russia         -------  15*88 

t  See  M,   Tectzmann's  article  in  the   Beitrage  zur  Kenntnm  des  rusiischn 

Beichetf  yoL  xL  p.  89. 
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diBappcaring,  whilst  it  predominates  in  all  the  Slavonic  provinceff 
of  that  empire,  as  well  as  in  Hungary,  where  the  mode  of 
culture  pursued  by  the  Slavonic  populations  served  as  a  model 
to  the  Magyars. 

Independently  of  the  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  old  routine 
displayed  by  our  cultivators,  even  in  districts  where  a  better 
mode  of  culture  is  indicated  by  local  circumstances,  and  of  their 
ahnost  invincible  prejudices  on  the  score  of  innovations,  there 
are  many  other  circumstances  which  help  to  retard  the  progress 
of  our  agriculture.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
these,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
on  our  position,  without  being  led  astray  by  the  erroneous  or 
exaggerated  views  which  are  so  frequently  put  forth  upon  the 
subject.  Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  matter  in 
its  whole  bearings.  An  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  sort  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  general  survey,  and  imply  a  pro- 
fundity of  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  we  dare  not 
lay  claim.  All  we  venture  is  a  few  summary  observations  on 
the  principal  questions  connected  with  it. 

I^' consequence  of  the  disproportion  which  exists  in  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  between  the  number  of  the  population  and 
the  extent  of  the  soil,  we  find  ourselves,  as  respects  the  relative 
values  of  land  and  labour,  in  a  totally  different  position  from 
any  other  coimtry.  Elsewhere,  the  land  is  usually  more  valua- 
ble than  the  labour ;  with  us,  the  labour  is  usually  more  valua- 
ble than  the  land.  In  valuations  of  real  estate,  it  is  not  the  ex- 
tent of  productive  soil,  but  the  number  of  peasants,  that  serves 
as  the  basis  of  calculation.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  enters,  no 
doubt,  into  the  estimate ;  it  is  this  which  renders  the  peasant  in 
one  government  more  valuable  than  the  peasant  in  another ;  but 
it  is  always  a  secondary,  never  the  primary,  element  of  the 
price.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  it  be- 
comes much  less  an  object  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage from  the  land,  to  maintain  or  increase  its  fertility,  than  to 
turn  to  the  most  profitable  account  the  hands  which  the  owner  has 
at  his  disposaL  This  relation  betwixt  the  value  of  the  land  and 
the  value  of  labour  is  now  beginning  to  be  somewhat  modified 
in  some  districts ;  lands  without  peasants  astricted  to  the  glebe 
which,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  almost  valueless,  and 
sold  at  5  paper  roubles  the  dcssiatine,  now  fetch  five  or  even 
ten  times  that  amount.  It  is  in  New  Russia  that  this  favour- 
able change  in  the  value  of  land  has  been  going  on  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  In  the  government  of  Kherson,  a  dessiatine  of 
good  land  sold  in  1810  for  1  paper  rouble,  or  even  less.  About 
1815,  the  price  had  risen  to  5  or  6  paper  roubles ;  at  present,  it  is 
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10  silver  roubles,  and  there  are  not  many  districts  in  whicli  it  can 
he  purchased  for  less  than  4  silver  roubles  per  dessiatine.  This 
progress  will  of  course  extend  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion; but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  abnormal  condition 
which  we  have  just  described  is  now,  and  will  probably  for  a 
long  time  to  come  continue  to  be,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
our  agricultural  situation  throughout  a  great  part  of  Sus^ia. 

Several  economists,  native  as  well  as  loreign,  attribute  almost 
exclusively  to  our  system  of  serfage  the  little  care  which  the 
peasant  bestows  either  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  he 
labours  on  his  own  account,  (not  considering  it  as  his  property,) 
or  on  the  work  which  he  performs  on  account  of  his  master. 
Now,  here  we  must  observe  that  people  are  very  apt  to  fall  into 
error  with  regard  to  the  ideas  which  the  Russian  peasant  at- 
taches to  his  serfage  and  state  of  dependence :  the  feeling  o£ 
indifference  N^out  his  possession  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
so  marked  as  many  persons  are  disposed  to  believe ;  everybody 
'^at  has  come  into  frequent  contact  with  our  peasants  must 
have  had  occasion  to  perceive  that,  though  they,  no  doubt,  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  property  of  their  masters,  yet  each  of  them 
at  same  time  regards  the  land  laboured  for  himself  as  his  ottm, 
or  rather  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property  of  his  community 
which  has  fallen  to  his  own  share  by  right ;  he,  therefore,  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  its  culture  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  Jiis 
own.  If  the  Russian  peasant  is  often  a  negligent  cultivator,  diis 
proceeds  from  other  causes  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  to.  The  system  of  serfage  may,  and  undoubtedly 
must,  exercise  an  un&vourable  influence  upon  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  inasmuch  as  thirled  labour  is  always  less  productive  than  free 
labour ;  this  it  is,  not  always  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer,— for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  substitution  of 
paid  labour  for  the  corvee  would  not,  by  its  increased  productive- 
ness, compensate  the  proprietor  for  his  increased  working  ex- 
penses,— but  as  regards  the  total  amount  of  value  created  by 
the  employment  of  labour ;  for,  the  obligatory  task  being  always 
executed  with  more  or  less  negligence,  the  result  is  a  loss  of 
time  and  of  productive  force,  and  consequently  a  waste  of  the 
elements  of  national  wealth.  It  is,  moreover,  undeniable  that 
the  prestation  of  villenage  services,  where  they  are  too  onerous, 
frequently  deprives  the  serf  of  the  means  of  doing  justice  to  the 
land ;  but  the  influence  of  this  cause  upon  the  condition  of  our 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  so  predominant  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

To  judge  of  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  corv6e  exer- 
cises upon  the  complex  of  our  agricultural  economy,  we  must. 
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in  the  first  place,  take  into  consideration  the  relative  numbers 
of  that  class  of  our  peasants  which  is  still  subject  to  this  regime, 
and  of  those  who  dispose  freely  of  their  labour.  The  following 
is  the  information  which  we  find  in  the  Reports  of  the  Ministry 
of  Domains,  and  in  the  statistical  works  of  M.  Koeppen,  with 
regard  to  the  male  population  of  our  different  classes  of  culti- 
vators. According  to  last  census,  finished  in  1851,  there  were 
reckoned  on  the  state  domains,  (without  including  Siberia  or  the 
transcaucasian  provinces,)  8,850,324  crown  peasants,  188,456 
foreign  colonists,  and  17,700  colonised  Israelites, — in  all,  a  male 
popiuation  of  9,056,480  cultivators,  of  whom  not  more  than 
221,000  male  individuals  were  subject  to  the  corvfe.*  The 
remaining  male  population  of  our  cultivators  in  European  Rus- 
sia has  been  classed  by  M.  Koeppen,  for  the  year  1838  f  as 
follows : — 


1.  Free  peasants  .  •  •  • 

2.  Odnodcortgy  (pofisessors  of  a  single  farm) 

3.  Feasants  attacned  to  the  lands  possessed  bj  the  Od- 

nodoortsy  .... 

4.  Post  peasants  {JemacheUchJd)  •  • 

5.  Forest  peasants  {Lcuchmany) 

6.  Appanage  peasants  -  -  •  - 

7.  Serft  attached  to  estates  belonging  to  prirate  owners    10,796,461 


72,844 
l,3ei,833 

10,978 

41,696 

115,235 

700,987 


•  13,100,034  { 

The  free  peasants  designated  under  number  1.  were  formerly 
serfs,  who  have  been  enfranchised  and  at  same  time  invested 
with  a  certain  portion  of  land,  or  who  have  acquired  land  by 

Eurchase.  This  class  of  cultivators  increases  from  year  to  year 
y  new  affranchisements.  '  In  1839  their  numbers  were  reckoned 
at  84,413  instead  of  the  72,844  inscribed  in  the  population  list 
of  1838 :  in  the  course  of  the  year  1844  there  were  reckoned 
12,500  peasant  serfs  who  passed  into  the  condition  of  free  cul* 
tivators :  their  present  number  must  be  somewhere  about  230,000 
male  individuals.  The  Odnodvortsy  are  also  free  peasants :  the 
lands  which  they  cultivate  are  of  two  descriptions:  the  one  sort 
belongs  to  them  in  absolute  property ;  the  other  sort  constitutes 
a  state  property  of  which  the  usufruct  had  been  conceded  to 

*  The  corvee  no  longer  exists  for  the  peasants  of  the  crown  domains,  except  in 
some  of  the  western  govemmcnts,  where  it  remains  a  relic  of  the  ancient  economi- 
cal condition  of  these  provinces.  It  is  being  gradually  conrerted  into  a  qnit- 
rent,  and  in  1852  there  were  reckoned  to  he  no  more  than  121,450  crown  peasants 
snhject  to  the  corvee. 

t  See  his  Mimoirt  tmr  la  popuiaHtm  de  la  Buaaie  divisie  par  classes,  pnhlished  in 
1847. 

X  In  this  classification  the  governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Coorland  are 
not  included.  The  peasants  of  these  provinces  are  gradually  passing  from  the 
riyivne  of  the  corv^  into  the  class  of  copyholders. 
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their  ancestors  as  a  recompense  for  old  services,  or  in  room  of 
other  emoluments.  This  class  of  our  cultivators  is  most  nu- 
merous in  the  governments  of  Koursk,  Tambow,  WoronSje, 
Orel,  Penza,  Orenburg,  and  Saratow.  In  1838  there  were 
reckoned  in  the  three  first  of  these  governments  741,663,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  the  total  number.  The  Odnodvortsy 
formed,  in  the  government  of  Koursk,  more  than  a  third  *,  in 
that  of  Tambow,  30  per  cent. ;  and  in  that  of  Woronfeje,  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total  male  population.  As  for  the  serfs  attached  to 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Odnodvortsy ,  their  number  (which 
in  1838  was  under  11,000  males)  is  gradually  diminishing  in 
consequence  of  the  humane  measures  successfully  pursued  by 
government  for  bringing  them  into  the  class  of  crown  peasants. 
The  peasants  belongmg  to  the  Administration  of  the  Post  are 
bound  to  fiimish  for  that  service  a  certain  number  of  carts  and 
horses  with  their  drivers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  freed 
from  all  personal  services  or  quit-rents  for  the  lands  held  by 
them,  and  they  receive  for  each  journey  a  certain  fare  fixed  by 
regulation.  The  distribution  of  this  postal  service  is  so  arranged 
as  that  every  twenty-eight  individuals  of  the  male  population 
have  to  furnish  a  cart  and  three  horses  with  a  driver.  The 
number  of  these  post  peasants  is  also  gradually  decreasing. 
Government  affranchises  them,  on  their  own  request,  from  their 
postal  obligations,  and  they  then  become  subject  to  the  same 
imposts  as  other  peasants  who  are  not  serfs.  There  are  thirty- 
two  governments  in  which  peasants  of  this  class  do  not  exist. 
The  peasants  belonging^to  the  Administration  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  {Laschmany)  are  now  found  only  in  the  seven  govern- 
ments of  Kazan,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Orenburg,  Simbirsk,  Tam- 
bow, Wiatka,  and  Penza :  they  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Tartars  who  formerly  executed  various  services  on  account  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  Mordwins  who  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  a  tribute  of  furs:  in  exchange  for  these  prestations,  from 
which  they  were  released,  they  are  employed  at  various  works 
in  the  forests  which  furnish  timber  for  the  navy,  and  they 
■  receive  a  certain  remuneration  fixed  by  regulation.  Three  hun- 
dred families  of  these  peasants  do  the  work  of  forest  bailiffs ;  a 
certain  number  are  employed  as  guides;  others  carry  on  the 
trade  qf  carpenters  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  At  the  census 
of  1811,  the  male  population  of  these  peasants  amounted  to 
943,000  individuals;  but  by  a  regulation  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  appropriated  to  the  service  of  tiie  navy,  the 
number  of  peasants  employed  in  these  different  services  has 
been  reduced  to  120,000.  The  appanage  peasants  are  assimi- 
lated by  law  to  the  free  cultivators :  they  are  not  subject  to 
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personal  service  (eorv^e),  but  they  pay  a  rent  termed  Obrohy  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  &e  extent  and  quality  of  the 
lands  conceded  to  them.  They  nave  the  right  of  passing  into 
another  class  upon  payment  of  a  certain  tax.  An  appanage 
peasant  who  wishes  to  become  a  simple  burgess  has  to  pay  600 
silver  roubles,  and  one  who  wishes  to  become  a  merchant  has  to 
pay  1,500.  These  taxes  are  raised  for  the  benefit  of  a  fund  in- 
stituted for  discharged  soldiers  who  have  been  recruited  from 
this  class  of  peasants  and  returned  home  after  serving  out  their 
time. 

According  to  this  short  analysis,  and  taking  into  account  the 
increase  of  population  since  1838,  we  may  class  our  cultivators 
in  the  two  following  categories :  ^- 

I.  Peasants  subject  to  Personal  Service  (^  corvee). 

Male  PopulatioQ. 
Peasants  belonging  to  indiyidnals  in  all  the  goTomments  of 

European  Rossia,  according  to  the  censns  of  1851  -      11,451,200 

Peasants  attached  to  the  lands  pertaining  to  the  OdnordvortMy  11,000 

Peasants  of  Uie  crown  domains  not  jet  fr^d  from  the  corvee  in 

some  of  the  western  goyemments  •  ...  221,000 

Total  •      11,683,200 

11.   Cultivators  not  subject  to  Personal  Service, 

Male  Population. 

Peasants  of  the  state  domains  paying  a  quit-rent           -            -  8,629,300 

Foreign  colonists  on  the  state  domains              ...  188,500 

Colonised  Israelites      ------  17,700 

Free  peasants  -------  230,000 

Odnodvortsy    -            -            -            -            -•-            -  1,500,000 

Appanage  peasants  and  other  cultivators  not  subject  to  the 

corvee       -            -•*.            -^-            -           -  1,122,000 

Total  -      11,687,500 


■T" 


On  comparing  these  two  totals,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
peasants  still  subject  to  the  corvee  is  equal  to  that  of  the  culti- 
vators who  dispose  freely  of  their  labour;  but  if  we  consider 
that,  in  many  of  the  domains  belonging  to  individuals,  the 
corvee  has  been  converted  into  a  pecuniary  quit-rent,  we  may 
admit  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  productive  soil  are  now 
no  longer  worked  under  the  corv6e  system.  This  system, 
therefore,  cannot  exert  so  general  an  influence  as  is  supposed 
on  the'  condition  of  our  agriculture. 

M.  Koeppen,  in  his  memoir  already  referred  to,  gives  a  table 
of  the  proprietors  of  real  estates  and  of  their  serfs  in  forty- 
six  governments,  fronf  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
these  peasants  amounts  to  somewhat  more  than  46  per  cent,  of 
the   xnale    population.     The    governments    taken    separately 
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present  results  worthy  of  obaervation,  and  we  reproduce  them 
here  in  the  following  table. 


c„™. 

Toul  MnlD 

Mil'  Popult. 

sJ!r,^'.rL 

lo  100,1)00  Malr 

1.  Arehungel  ...        -        - 

1 10^00 

72 

65 

3.^3.000 

7,271 

2,060 

3.  Wialka       .... 

721,700 

18,404 

2,550 

4.  Proviuce  on  this  side  Cauca- 

244,200 

7,668 

3,140 

5.  Aetrakhui  -         -         .         - 

143,600 

5.256 

3,660 

6.  Oloneti       -        ,        -        - 

112,700 

6,117 

6,430 

7.  Taurida      .... 

365,200 

17.425 

6.570 

8.  Orenburg   -        .        -        - 

sevoQ 

115.775 

13,380 

9.  Kazan         .... 

56.1.300 

97.467 

18,710 

10.  Wologda    -         .        -        . 

359,200 

94,836 

26.400 

11.  Perm          .... 

707,900 

218,664 

30.890 

13.  CounlTToftbaDonCossiLciu 

.120,100 

103,.')  00 

32,330 

13.  Kharkuw    .... 

659,100 

336.136 

34.310 

U.  Woronfje   -        -        ,        . 

734,300 

258,244 

35,170 

15.  Kherson      -        .        .        . 

393,400 

151,430 

38,590 

16.  Ekathurinoalaw  - 

396,300 

155.627 

39,330 

IT.  Poltawa      -        -        .        . 

809,400 

337,037 

41,640 

18.  Saiatow      -        -        -        - 

774.700 

328.297 

42,380 

19.  Kowno       .        .        .        - 

409.350 

175,773 

43,950 

30.  Siinbirik     .... 

589,900 

362,336 

44,470 

al.  Tschoniigow       - 

647,000 

290,390 

44.880 

aa.  Koorak      .... 

760,200 

356,813 

46.390 

as.  Tamliow     .... 

779.600 

372,066 

47,710 

34.  Nowgorod  -        .        -        . 

403,500 

194.158 

48,120 

BS.  Grodno      .... 

4oa,aoo 

196,403 

48.430 

3H.  Moscow      .... 

616,500 

316,608 

51.680 

27.  Wilna         .... 

386,100 

201,407 

52,160 

38.  Penia         .... 

485,600 

259,798 

53^00 

as.  St-PeWraburg-  . 

253.100 

135,531 

53,540 

30.  Orel 

670,300 

377,085 

66,260 

31.  Twor          .... 

857,500 

57,650 

33.  Patow         .... 

342,200  •■ 

-     206,269 

60,280 

33.  PoiloUn       .... 

763,200 

463,750 

61.440 

34.  Wlfldimir  -       .       -       . 

535,800 

335.495 

62,610 

3S.  Minsk         .... 

467,800 

293,054 

62,650 

36.  Biazim        .... 

615,800 

390.738 

63,450 

37.  Wilubsk      .... 

375,100 

238,539 

63.600 

38.  WoUijnitt   -        -        .        . 

705,700 

451,498 

63,980 

33.  KoalromB  -        -        -        . 

456,500 

298,716 

65,430 

40.  N  Ljni- Nowgorod - 

509,700 

340,753 

66,850 

41.  Jaroalaw    .... 

429.100 

287.036 

66,890 

4a.  KiBw        .... 

733,100 

504,589 

68.630 

43.  Kalonga     .... 

455,500 

314,185 

68,970 

44.  Mohilow      -         -         .         - 

433.300 

399,130 

70.670 

517.400 

379.603 

73,370 

48.  Toula          .... 
Total   -            ... 

553,300 

416,366 

75,390 

23.4a9..350 

10,865,993 

46.316 

•  WithoBt  the  flosdng  popnlatlra. 
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From  this  table  we  perceive  that  there  are  twenty-five 
governments  in  which  the  number  of  serfs  attached  to  estates 
belonging  to  individuals  does  not  amount  to  half  the  male 
population,  and  twenty-one  governments  in  which  it  exceeds 
that  proportion.  Of  the  governments  belonging  to  the  former 
class,  there  are  seven  where  their  number  does  not  attidn  a 
tenth  of  the  male  population,  and  five  in  which  there  are  not 
4  serf  peasants  to  100  male  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of 
Archangel  there  are  not  1  to  1000.  Of  the  twenty-one  govern- 
ments in  which  the  number  of  these  peasants  exceeds  half  the 
male  population,  there  are  seven,  namely,  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
Jaroslaw,  Kiew,  Kalouga,  Mohilew,  Smolensk,  and  Toula,  in 
which  it  exceeds  two-thirds,  and,  in  the  last-named  government, 
it  attains  three-fourths  of  the  male  population. 

However  defective  the  corvee  system  may  be  in  itself,  in  a 
general  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  is  for  the  moment,  for  a 
great  part  of  Russia,  a  necessity  of  our  agricultural  position ; 
for,  firsts  the  amount  of  disposable  capital  requisite  to  be  in- 
vested in  agriculture,  in  order  to  establish  a  rational  system  of 
culture  in  conjunction  with  paid  labour,  does  not  exist  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immense  extent  of  the  arable  lands;  secondly ^ 
in  many  districts,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  land  would 
not  afford  a  sufficient  return  to  cover  the  working  expenses ; 
thirdly y  in  those  provinces  which  are  little  favoured  in  regard 
to  commerce  and  industry,  and  where  money  circulation  is 
trifling,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  peasant  to  discharge  his  quit- 
rent  in  the  shape  of  labour,  than  to  pay  any  rent  whatever  in 
the  shape  of  money.  Thus  it  happens  that  sometimes  those 
peasants  who  have  become  quit-renters,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 
Kussia,  have  come  under  the  Obrok  regime,  are  in  less  easy 
circumstances  than  the  peasants  in  tlie  same  district  who  are 
under  the  corv6e  regime ;  and  they  occasionally  return  of 
their  own  accord  to  their  former  prestation  in  kind.  This  has 
been  remarked  by  M.  Haxthausen  during  his  journey  in  the 
government  of  Simbirsk,  It  has  also  been  frequently  observed 
that  peasants  who  have  been  freed  from  the  corvee  and  become 
quit-renters  have  neglected  the  culture  of  their  fields,  and 
quitted  their  homes  in  quest  of  some  easier  mode  of  gaining  a 
living.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  districts  where  we  may  ob- 
serve the  conversion  of  the  corvee  into  Obrok  attended  with  quite 
different  effects.  Wherever  the  workman  readily  finds  employ- 
ment, as,  for  example,  in  most  of  the  districts  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  peasants  have  found  their  advan- 
tage in  this  conversion.  But  this  proves  that  these  changes 
can  be  successfully  introduced  only  where  they  are  favoured, 
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and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  indicated,  by  local  circum- 
stances.    In  general,   the   manifestation   of  a  desire  for  this 
conversion  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress of  national  wealth  and  comfort.     Whatever  bad  influence 
upon  the  condition  of  our  agriculture  may  be  attributed  to  the 
corv6e  on  one  hand,  or  to  causes  inherent  in  the  character  of 
our  population  on  the  other,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that,  in 
the   most   of  those   districts  which  have  a  fertile  soil,  ready 
outlets,  and   a  certain   amount  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity,  we  find,  as  well  amongst  the  different  classes  of  free 
cultivators  as  amongst  the  serf-peasants  who  have  become  quit- 
renters,  and  those  likewise  who  remain  under  the  corv6e  regime, 
fields  tolerably  well  cultivated,  stalls  and  stables  well  replenished 
with  stock,  and  a  degree  of  fulness  and  general  comfort  not 
often  to   be   met  with  in  many  of  the   countries   of  central 
Europe.     M.  Haxthausen  cites  various  examples  of  the  sort 
that  came   under  his   own   observation.      This   distinguished 
savant  passed  a  portion  of  his  life  in  studying  the  agricultural 
condition,  the  communal  institutions,  and  the  state  of  the  pea^ 
santry  in  various  countries,  and  of  late  he  has  been  making  the 
manners  and  social  condition  of  the   Slavonic  populations  the 
object  of  his  special  inquiries.     We  attach  too  much  weight 
to   his   opinion   to  omit  citing  it,  in  confirmation  of  our  own 
views  in  regard  to  the  corvee.      After  calculating  what  would 
be   the   cost,   in    the   government   of  Jaroslaw,   of    working 
without  corvee  a  domain  of  a  certain  extent,  and  estimating  the 
loss  of  interest  upon  capital  which  would  remain  idle  during 
great  part  of  the  long  winter  season,  for  want  of  any  productive 
employment  for  the  working  stock  and  farm  servants,  and  on 
a  comparison  of  these  expenses  with  the  income  from  such  a 
property  in  Bussia,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  M.  Haxthausen 
draws  the  following  conclusions :  "  If  any  one  were  offered,  in 
a  present,  the  fee-simple  of  a  domain  near  Jaroslaw  on  condition 
01  converting  it  into   a  farm   on   the  model  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  with  the  whole 
inventory  and  appurtenances  of  such  an  establishment,  bestial, 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  and  of  labouring  it  in  the  manner 
practised  in  those  countries,  he  would  be  a  fool  if  he  were  to 
accept  it ;  for  not  only  would  he  draw  no  return,  but  he  would 
be  obliged  to  incur  additional  outlay  every  year  if  the  establish- 
ment were  to  be  kept  going.     We  see,  therefore,  that  in  those 
districts  a  large  estate  cannot  be  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  on 
his  own  account ;  and  yet  he  cannot  abandon  it.     Agriculture 
is  here  not  a  speculation  to  be  entered  on  in  hopes  of  profit, 
but  a  task  imposed  by    the    most  imperative  necessity  (eine 
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eiserne  Nothwendigkeit).  In  the  present  ^tate  of  things,  I  must 
give  it  as  my  opinion  of  the  rural  economy  of  these  Russian 
districts  that  farming  on  a  large  scale  {grosse  Grundwirth^ 
schaften)  can  be  earned  on  only  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
modes ;  either  upon  the  corvee  system,  so  that  the  proprietor 
does  not  himself  require  to  supply  the  farm-servants,  cattle,  and 
implements  employed  in  the  labour,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
has  not  himself  to  defray  the  expense  of  culture ;  or  else  by 
establishing  a  system  of  labour  in  combination  with  some  in- 
dustrial enterprise  which  would  furnish  the  means  of  turning  to 
some  useful  account  the  productive  forces — the  labour  of 
man  and  beast  —  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle  during  the 
long  intervals  when  the  works  of  the  field  are  interrupted. 
That  there  should,  in  these  districts,  be  a  certain  number  of 
large  landed  estates,  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  prime  necessity ; 
for  without  these  we  need  never  dream  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, which  in  Russia  is  much  more  required  than  has  hitherto 
been  generally  supposed.  Russia,  therefore,  requires  a  nobility 
in  the  country  just  as  she  requires  a  burgess  class  in  the  towns ; 
and  agriculture  could  not  improve  if  the  nobility  did  not  possess 
estates  and  establishments  which  render  a  country  life  agree- 
able and  desirable.  But,  if  the  existence  of  these  large  pro- 
perties is  necessary  for  agricultural  improvement  and  national 
well-being,  it  follows  that  serfage  cannot  be  at  present  abolished; 
it  may,  however,  be  regulated,  and  placed  under  a  normal 
regime,  determining  with  precision  what  the  obligations  of  the 
corvee  are,  so  as  to  remove  abuses  and  arbitrary  conduct;  this  is 
the  object  of  the  ukase  of  2d  September,  1842."* 

To  these  judicious  observations  we  have  to  add,  that  the 
Russian  peasant  is  not  what  was  formerly  termed  in  France 
taillable  et  corveable  a  volonte^  ;  and  that,  if  he  is  sometimes 
exposed  to  unjust  exactions,  this  can  only  happen  by  abuse, 
and  is  contrary  to  existing  laws.  An  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  dated  in  1797  fixed  the  maximum  of  the  corvee  at  three 
days'  work  per  week;  and  subsequent  laws  have  constantly 
had  in  view  to  introduce  greater  definiteness  and  regularity  in 
everything  relating  to  the  prestation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  time  and  the  progress  of  manners  are  exercising  a 
gradual  influence  in  softening  its  rigours,  and  giving  rise  more 
and  more  to  voluntary  arrangements.  These  lead  by  degrees 
to  the  conversion  of  prestations  in  kind  into  a  personal  rent, 
which  may  in  its  turn  be  converted  into  a  ground  rent, — a 

♦  Studien  fiber  die  inneren  Zmidnde  Busshnds,  voL  i.  p.  174. 
t  Or,  as  it  has  l>ccn  translated,  cutaide  and  corveable  at  pleasure. 
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commutation  which  has  already  begun  to  come  into  operation 
on  the  Crown  domains.  But  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
very  different  results  of  these  isolated  arrangements^  according 
to  the  localities  in  which  they  have  come  into  operation,  must 
convince  us  of  the  difficulties  that  are  opposed  to  any  general 
measure  which  should  have  in  view  a  systematic  and  uniform 
regulation  of  the  relations  betwixt  peasants  and  their  pro- 
prietors. A  measure  which  would  be  successful  in  one  place 
might  be  productive  of  most  pernicious  consequences  in  another; 
and  M.  Haxthausen  observes,  with  perfect  justness,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  ought  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  local  question  than  as  a  general  and  political  one. 

In  districts  where  the  soil  is  of  small  fertility  or  difficult  of 
culture,  where  the  production  does  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  cultivator,  where  the  latter  is  obliged  to  seek  in  some  other 
employment  of  his  time  and  labour  for  some  secondary  means 
of  providing  for  his  subsistence  and  discharging  his  obligations^ 
the  conversion  of  the  corvee  into  a  personal  rent  is  a  measure 
for  the  interest  equally  of  peasant  and  proprietor ;  but  it  cannot 
operate  advantageously  either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other,  ex- 
cept in  localities  where  man's  labour  is  in  constant  requisition. 
Similar  motives  lead  to  similar  arrangements  in  localities  where 
the  quantity  of  cultivable  land  is  limited,  and  where  the  super- 
fluous hands  easily  find  employment  in  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. On  the  other  hand,  in  districts  where  a  large  quantity 
of  the  land  is  arable,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  where  the  har- 
vests exceed  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  where,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  ready  outlets  for  agricultural  produce,  it  is 
often  more  advantageous  for  the  proprietor  to  woA  his  estate 
by  means  of  the  corv6e.  Still  the  corv  6e  does  not  exclude  the 
well-being  of  the  cultivators ;  and  its  commutation  into  otrok, 
when  such  takes  place,  is  then  rather  the  result  of  mutual  con- 
venience than  a  measure  imperiously  called  for  by  circum- 
stances. It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  to  regulate  the 
matter  by  any  previous  enactment  of  general  rules. 

Independently  of  the  measures  adopted  by  government  for 
the  regulation  of  the  corvee,  there  are  others  which  might 
render  the  latter  more  productive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less 
burdensome  to  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  These  depend 
principally  upon  the  proprietors  themselves.  One  of  them 
would  consist  in  the  conversion  of  the  day's  work  into  piece- 
work ;  so  that,  for  example,  to  plough  a  field,  or  to  cut  down  a 
meadow  of  a  certain  extent^  should  be  considered  equivalent  to 
so  many  days'  labour.  In  this  way  a  diligent  labourer  would 
discharge  his  corvee  sooner^  and  have  more  time  to  employ 
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usefully  on  his  own  behalf.  This  might  take  place  by  mutual 
agreement,  just  as  arrangements  are  now  made  between  com- 
munities and  proprietors  for  converting  the  corvee  into  Obrok, 
Arrangements  of  this  sort  are  met  with  here  and  there ;  and 
M.  Haxthausen  cites  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  notice 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  M.  Bonine,  in  the  government  of 
Tambow.  It  would  be  well  that  such  examples  should  find 
many  imitators.  Modifications  of  the  sort,  arranged  upon 
equitable  principles,  would  be  a  real  improvement  on  the  system 
of  culture ;  but  we  must  abstain  from  ofiTering  an  opinion  as  to 
how  far  such  a  change  would  be  generally  practicable.  We 
will  add  that,  whatever  reforms  the  system  may,  and  doubtless 
will,  undergo  in  the  course  of  time,  they  will  exert  but  a  se- 
condary influence  on  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  so  long  as 
certain  other  conditions  are  not  more  or  less  modified. 

One  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  one  which  probably  im- 
pedes much  more  than  serfage  does  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  distributed 
amongst  the  peasants,  that  is,  its  distribution  by  hearths 
{tieglo).  The  whole  land,  of  which  the  use  and  possession  is 
conceded  to  the  peasants  of  a  village,  is  divided  into  as  many 
lots  as  there  are  hearths  or  families.  As  the  community  is 
liable  in  solidum  for  the  rents  and  prestations  affecting  each  of 
its  members,  it  is  it  that  makes  the  distribution.  The  extent 
of  the  different  allotments  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
members  in  a  family,  regard  being  had  to  its  wants  and  to  its 
strength  in  working  hands.  When  a  son  marries  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  he  has  right  to  an  allotment  to  be  laboured  by  himself 
for  his  own  behoof.  Where  there  are  marked  inequalities  in 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  the  division  is  equalised  by  assigning 
to  every  hearth  a  portion  of  land  of  each  different  quality. 
Where  the  extent  of  the  lands  exceeds  the  strict  wants  of  the 
population,  that  is  to  say,  the  normal  proportion  considered 
requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  each  family,  it  is  to  the  peasants 
who  are  in  the  best  circumstances, — who  have  the  greatest 
number  of  good  hands  at  their  disposal, — who  have  the  most 
stock, — and,  in  general,  who  have  the  best  means  of  cultivating, 
that  the  surplus  is  adjudged, — often  against  the  will  of  the  re- 
ceivers, whose  contribution  to  the  charges  of  the  community 
is  then  proportionally  augmented.  This  distribution  is  gene- 
rally made  with  great  equity  and  discretion ;  and  the  surplus, 
thus  distributed,  forms  a  reserve  for  future  distributions,  which 
may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  population. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  land  enough  to  assign 
each  family  an  allotment  proportioned  to  its  wants^  the  surplus 
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population  emigrates  to  other  localities,  sometimes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sometimes  in  distant  governments,  in  quest  of  work 
and  a  living. 

However  equitable  this  system  of  distribution  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  thoroughly  it  must  cut  up  tiie  land, 
and  what  frequent  changes  of  possession  must  be  the  conse- 
quence, according  as  the  population  of  a  village  varies — as  the 
hearths  increase  or  diminish  in  number.  Now,  such  a  state  of 
matters  cannot  be  favourable  to  agricultural  progress ;  ior ^Jirst, 
the  uncertainty  of  long  retaining,  or  of  leaving  as  an  inheiitance 
to  his  children,  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  renders  the  peasant 
indifferent  to  any  improvement  of  which  the  fruits  are  not  to  be 
immediate ;  and,  secondly y  the  formation  of  a  peasant's  allotment 
out  of  several  detached  fractions,  in  order  to  equalise  the  pro- 
ductive value,  has  also  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the 
culture.  These  are  inconveniences  to  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  apply  a  remedy.  This  system  of  distribution  is  irJierent  in 
the  patriarchal  organisation  of  our  communes,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  It  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  community,  and  of  the  equality  of  right 
possessed  by  every  one  of  its  members  to  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
land  pertaining  to  the  community.  It  thus  consolidates  and 
strengthens  that  communal  spirit  which  is  one  of  the  most 
conservative  elements  of  social  organisation,  and  one  of  the  best 
preservatives  against  the  invasion  of  proletarianism  and  of  com- 
munistic notions ;  the  latter  at  least  can  have  little  room  for 
taking  hold  of  a  set  of  agriculturists  who  are  already  enjoying 
in  common,  by  means  of  an  equitable  distribution,  the  usufruct 
of  the  lands  which  they  cultivate.  One  remarkable  feature  of 
the  case  is  the  practical  good  sense  with  which  our  peasants 
themselves  frequently  modify  the  inconveniences  of  the  system 
according  to  circumstances, — the  facility  with  which  they 
make  arrangements  amongst  one  another  for  compensating  the 
inequalities  which  arise  from  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  of 
the  soil, — and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  every  one  submits 
to  the  awards  of  the  elders  of  the  commune.  One  would  think 
that  those  agrarian  distributions,  so  frequently  renewed,  would 
give  rise  to  numerous  disputes ;  and  yet  it  is  but  rarely  that  the 
parties  interested  have  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  autho- 
rity. This  fact,  surprising  enough  in  itself,  is  explicable  by  a 
single  cause,  namely,  that  the  system,  however  vicious  it  may 
be  in  other  respects,  is  so  identified  with  the  manners  and  ideas 
of  our  peasantry,  that  they  cheerfully  submit  to  all  its  incon- 
veniences as  a  matter  of  course.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  by  M.  Haxthausen; 

Q  4 
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and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  quoting  two  remarkable  ex- 
amples adduced  hj  that  author,  which  go  to  show  that  this 
system  of  distribution,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  still  the 
system  which,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  is  most  suitable, 
both  to  the  manners  and  to  the  real  wants  of  our  agricultural 
population. 

On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gorapiatnitzkaia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jaroslaw,  M.  Haxthausen  collected  on  the  spot  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  that  commune. 
The  village,  composed  of  23  hearths,  with  a  population  of 
82  individuals,  formerly  belonged  to  Prince  Kozlowski.  The 
peasants  purchased  their  freedom  by  paying  to  the  proprietor 
the  sum  of  14,280  silver  roubles,  three-fifflis  of  which  were  paid 
down  in  cash,  and  payment  of  the  remainder  distributed  over  a 
period  of  seven  years.  They  have  now  no  other  charges  than 
the  poll-tax  and  the  imposts  laid  on  for  the  requirements  of  the 
commune.  The  land  was  distributed  amongst  the  peasants,  not 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
number  of  families  and  the  nimiber  of  members  in  each  family^ 
but  in  proportion  to  the  sum  contributed  by  each  to  the  purchase 
of  their  freedom.  This  arrangement  seemed  both  just  and 
natural :  and  yet  the  peasants  found  it  so  inconvenient  and  so 
little  conformable  to  their  habits,  that  they  resolved  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  themselves  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money 
as  a  simple  debt  of  the  community,  and  to  proceed  to  a  re- 
distribution of  the  lands  according  to  the  system  generally 
adopted. 

The  second  example  is  more  striking  still.  The  German 
colonists  established  in  the  government  of  Saratow  brought 
along  with  them  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  soil  by  inheritance,  according  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  their  old  country.  The  government  not  only 
authorised  the  observance  of  this  principle,  but  even  adopted 
it  as  obligatory  for  the  colonists  in  the  statute  of  their  com- 
munal organisation.  After  the  experience  of  some  years,  how- 
ever, they  solicited  a  change  in  this  provision  of  the  statute^ 
and  permission  to  adopt  the  system  of  distribution  in  use 
amongst  the  Kussian  peasants,  which  they  considered  much 
more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  their  welfare:  after 
persevering  in  their  application  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
permission  was  accorded  them. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that,  whatever  impediments  the  system 
may  oppose  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  lay  a  rash  hand  upon  an  order  of  things 
so  identified  with  local  traditions^  and  with  the  wants  and 
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habits  of  the  peasantry :  one  modification,  however,  might, 
we  think,  be  gradually  introduced,  without  altering  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  partition  per  ti^glo,  namely,  to  proportion  the 
extent  of  the  sJlotmcnts  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
assigning  to  each  family  a  small  bit  of  each  parcel  of  land 
classed  according  to  its  quality.  Those  who  came  worst  off  in 
this  distribution  might  obtain  a  proportional  alleviation  in  the 
distribution  of  the  conmiunal  assessments,  and  every  one  would 
obtain  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  allotment  in  a  single 
piece,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  its  culture.  Of  course, 
such  a  change  could  not  take  place  in  the  way  of  compulsion, 
and  under  the  form  of  a  general  measure:  but  it  might  be 
brought  about  in  the  way  of  encouragement  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  example.  Government  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
exercise  some  intluence  by  making  grants  of  its  unoccupied 
lands,  attaching  to  the  grant  certain  conditions  limiting  the 
subdivision  of  the  portions  brought  under  cultivation. 

To  the  inconveniences  inherent  in  the  distribution  of  the 
lands  by  tieglo,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  negligence  in  their 
culture,  we  must  add  the  marked  inclination  of  our  peasants 
for  a  wandering  life,  which  leads  them  to  roam  abroad  in  quest 
of  work,  when  they  could  employ  their  time  useftdly  wi^out 
quitting  their  native  village.  This  tendency  has  moreover  been 
favoured  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  impulse  which  the 
prohibitory  system  has  given  to  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry, — a  subject  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  in  the  sequel.  But,  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
fact,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  this  inclination  for  a 
nomadic  life,  derived  from  an  epoch  which  can  scarcely  yet  be 
termed  remote  in  the  history  of  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, is  stimulated  throughout  all  the  northern  regions  of 
Kussia  by  the  influence  which  the  rigour  of  the  climate  exerts 
upon  fleld  labour.  In  more  temperate  regions,  the  labours  of 
husbandry  are  more  conveniently  distributed,  occupying  the 
cultivator  during  a  larger  portion  of  the  year:  the  winters 
being  shorter,  it  is  easier  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
employ  themselves  usefully  during  the  interval  between  harvest 
and  seed-time;  they  can  bring  home  their  flre-wood;  they  can 
carry  their  produce  to  market ;  they  can  pursue  some  of  those 
accessory  labours  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  their 
main  avocation.  They  have  also  more  scope  for  varying  their 
culture.  Nor  can  we  deny  that,  independently  of  the  natural 
inclination  of  our  population  for  this  wandering  mode  of  life,  it 
has  become,  in  many  districts,  a  real  necessity.  There  are 
provinces  where  many  of  the  peasants  would  never  be  able  to 
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pay  their  taxes  if  they  did  not  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  the 
money.  In  one  government  the  cause  of  this  penury  is  the 
want  of  land  for  culture,  in  another  it  is  the  want  of  markets 
for  produce. 

The  manner  in  which  our  agricultural  population  is  distri- 
buted with  reference  to  the  productive  soil  also  exercises  a 
certain  amount  of  impeding  influence.  In  the  greater  part  of 
Sussia  the  rural  population  is  grouped  in  large  villages,  in 
which  the  houses  are  crowded  together  just  as  in  towns.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  thus  re- 
side at  considerable  distances  from  the  lands  which  thev  culti- 
vate ;  and  thus,  independently  of  the  loss  of  time  in  gomg  and 
returning,  there  arises  a  moral  cause  of  negligence  in  culture ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  man  who  has  to  travel  several  versta 
in  order  to  reach  his  field  should  cultivate  it  with  the  same  in- 
terest, and  bestow  upon  it  the  same  care,  as  the  man  who  has 
it  constantly  under  his  eye,  and  who  can  turn  every  favourable 
minute  to  account,  whether  it  be  for  dunging  or  for  labouring, 
for  sowing  or  for  reaping,  for  watering  his  meadow  or  for 
cutting  his  hay.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  the  German  colonies,  where  the  dwellings  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  each  colonist  has  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  under  his  thumb.  This  also  partly 
explains  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
where  the  rural  population  is  much  more  scattered  than  in 
other  parts  of  Russia.  Such  an  agglomeration  of  the  peasantry 
into  numerous  groupes  predominates  amongst  nations  which 
were  formerly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  barbarians  or  to  the 
devastations  of  wUd  animals,  and  thus  felt  the  want  of  residing 
in  each  other's  neighbourhood  for  mutual  protection.  In  no 
country,  for  example,  are  populous  villages  so  numerous  as  in 
Hungary,  where,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  there 
existed,  in  1843,  21  vilWes  with  between  5,000  and  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  324  with  between  2,000  and  5,000.  In  1823, 
there  existed  in  the  county  of  Bekesch,  a  village  named 
Tschaba,  of  more  than  17,000  inhabitants,  which  has  since 
been  erected  into  a  burgh,  and  now  reckons  a  population  of 
25,000.  The  system  of  grouped  populations,  if  not  in  general 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  culture,  presents  on  the  other 
hand  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  communal  spirit,  whilst 
isolation  tends  to  destroy  it.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  so  many  others,  every  system  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  profit  by  the  one 
without  experiencing  somewhat  of  the  other.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  Russia  this  aggregation  of  the  peasantry  in  large 
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villages  frequently  exceeds  the  limits  necessary  for  the  purpose 
in  question.  In  several  governments  —  in  Simbirsk  and  Sara- 
tow  for  example — we  have  villages  of  3,000  and  4,000  inhabit- 
ants, which,  from  the  great  extent  of  their  territory,  are  so 
distant  from  each  other,  that  we  may  travel  a  whole  post  with- 
out casting  our  eyes  upon  a  human  being,  and  where  the  fields 
are  10  or  15  versts  or  more  from  the  dwellings  of  their  culti- 
vators. In  these  districts  the  labours  of  the  field  are  executed 
en  masse :  a  great  part  of  the  village  population  moves  twice  a 
year  —  at  seed-time  and  at  harvest — to  the  distant  fields,  and 
remains  there  bivouacking  till  the  work  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion. The  same  course  is  followed  in  the  vast  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. It  may  be  conceived  that,  under  such  a  nomadic  system 
of  husbandry,  a  culture  even  moderately  careful  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  breaking  down  of  these  large  villages  would 
powerfully  contribute  to  agricultural  progress ;  and  dbis,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Ilaxthausen,  might  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
simple  and  natural  manner.  "  It  may  be  taken  for  granted," 
says  he,  "  that  in  Kussia,  in  the  course  of  30  years  every  village 
is  either  wholly  or  in  part  consumed  by  a  conflagration.  Now, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  ordain  that,  after  each  fire,  the  peasants 
whose  houses  had  been  burned,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
instead  of  rebuilding  upon  the  same  site,  should  remove  to 
another  part  of  the  village  territory.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  formed,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  twice  or  thrice  the 
present  number  of  villages."  Although  we  do  not  regard  this 
measure  as  totally  impracticable,  we  believe  that  its  execution 
would  frequently  be  prevented  by  local  difficulties ;  and  that  in 
many  cases  a  struggle  would  have  to  be  undergone  with  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  We  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  proprietor,  who 
undertook  a  subdivision  of  this  sort  upon  his  lands,  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  his  peasants,  and  with  their  own  con- 
sent ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  it  through  without  a 
treat  deal  of  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of  considerable  sacri- 
ces  incurred  in  order  to  render  his  experiment  as  advantageous 
as  possible  to  the  parties  interested,  and  to  conquer  their  re- 
pugnance to  the  innovation.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged  to 
imdertake  formally  that,  in  case  the  parties  removing  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  change  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  would 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  and  rebuild  their  houses  at  his 
own  expense  upon  their  former  foundations.  As  the  new  ar- 
rangements were  admirably  appropriate  to  local  circumstances, 
the  people  felt  their  benefit ;  and,  when  the  three  years  were 
out,  not  a  man  amongst  them  desired  to  get  back  to  his  ancient 
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quarters:  the  difficulty  consisted  in  getting  them  to  comprehend 
the  benefits  of  the  change  before  they  saw  it  in  operation.  It 
is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  the  spirit  of  submission 
which  our  peasantry  entertain  for  whatever  emanates  from 
authority,  an  arrangement  of  the  sort  undertaken  by  order  of 
government  would  probably  meet  with  fewer  obstacles.  For 
this  reason  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  Haxthausen's  idea  is  deserv- 
ing of  consideration ;  but  his  estimate  of  the  period  required  to 
carry  it  through  generally  is  based  on  the  somewhat  ex^gerated 
assumption,  t£it  a  30th  part  of  the  villages  of  all  Kussia  is 
yearly  consumed  by  fire.  The  annual  calamity  from  this 
source  is  probably  not  quite  so  large ;  but,  in  our  prospective 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  calculate  whether 
the  result  would  arrive  10  or  20  years  sooner  or  later,  than  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  carrying  through  the  measure. 
In  some  localities,  where  the  old  houses  are  in  a*  state  of  decay, 
and  there  is  at  same  time  an  abundance  of  building  materials, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  villages  might  be  undertaken 
without  waiting  for  the  occurrence  oi  a  conflagration. 

However  favourable  the  division  of  extensive  rural  communes 
would  be  for  agriculture,  no  less  noxious  would  be  the  fritter- 
ing down  of  the  soil  beyond  certain  limits.  We  witness  the 
consequences  of  this  in  France,  where  the  class  of  petty  pro- 
prietors whose  material  position  approximates  to  proletarianism 
is  continuously  augmenting.  It  results  from  statistical  docu- 
ments published  in  1834  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  that  the 
rateable  extent  of  the  territory  of  France  at  that  period  amounted 
to  49,363,609  hectares,  divided  into  10,896,682  quotas  of 
impost,  which  comprehended  125,360,338  parcels,  giving  at  an 
average  4  hectares  and  53  arcs  =s  ij'^  dessiatines  for  each 
quota,  and  39  arcs  =  -^j^jj  dessiatine  for  each  parcel.  The 
number  of  proprietors  is  endless ;  but  few  of  them  possess  more 
than  portions  of  scattered  properties,  situated  often  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other.*  From  such  a  state  of 
matters,  we  ourselves  are  still  far  remote :  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  subdivision  of  villages  in  consequence  of 
partition  on  succession  has,  in  some  governments,  especially  in 
districts  where  the  corvde  system  is  predominant,  been  carried 
to  an  extent  which  is  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture. M.  Haxthausen's  work  contains  observations  upon 
this  subject  which,  in  a  prospective  point  of  view,  are  well 
entitled  to  consideration. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  statistical  table  of  M.  Koeppen, 
exhibiting  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  and  their  peasants, 

*  See  the  Rivue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  the  year  1836,  voL  vilL 
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StatttHcal  Table  of  Landed  Proprietors  and  their  Peatantt. 


N,u.l. 

c—Trf^^ 

"riiiSi/ 

s- 

TSSHf 

SStbi" 

2^^ 

^ 

' 

"EI 

irr 

^^- 

°"^^" 

^ 

1.  OloneU    - 

293 

G.U05 

230 

1.940 

78-5 

323 

84 

2.  Bcusarabiu 

259 

194 

1.289 

74'9 

6-8 

3.  Tachcmigow 

5.411 

289,113 

4,036 

22.315 

77 

5-5 

4.  Pottawa   - 

7.538 

335,944 

5,457 

33,548 

72-4 

100 

6-2 

5.  Orel          -        - 

a,937 

375.992 

2.117 

18,106 

721 

8-6 

G.  Konrsk     - 

6,S36 

355,115 

4,680 

30.800 

71-6 

87 

6^ 

7.  Worontjo 

2.825 

256,165 

1.933 

12,751 

68'4 

50 

66 

8.  Tauride    - 

320 

16.356 

218 

1,533 

68-1 

94 

7-0 

9.  Sroolensk 

fi.64S 

878.85S 

3.650 

30,134 

64-7 

80 

8-3 

10.  Khorkow  - 

3,316 

223,587 

2.014 

15,232 

607 

7-« 

11.  BiauD      - 

S.392 

389,728 

3.233 

24,721 

60-0 

63 

7-7 

la.  Nowgotod 

S.B23 

193.791 

2Ji63 

20,368 

lOS 

9-0 

13.  Wilna      - 

3.115 

201,057 

1.799 

8.017 

57'8 

40 

14.  Kostroma 

4,010 

298,706 

2,208 

17.349 

55'1 

68 

7-9 

15.  PrayiacconthU 

side  Caocuog  - 

78 

6.836 

43 

53-8 

s-s 

16.  Tttmbow  - 

4,190 

370.462 

S.189 

18,124 

49 

8-3 

17.  Orenburg 

1.233 

116,875 

4,791 

51-9 

41 

7-a 

18.  Wotogda  -         - 

1,520 

94,660 

787 

7.823 

51-8 

83 

9-9 

ig.J.n»Uw-        - 

3.395 

286.751 

1.639 

16.386 

■487 

S7 

9-S 

20.  Twer       - 

<,344 

357,069 

a.07T 

19,072 

58 

9-9 

21.  Sirabimk-        - 

2.224 

261.639 

1,057 

8,793 

[47-5 

34 

22.  Pcma      - 

2.036 

2S8.937 

935 

7,400 

459 

29 

79 

33.  KhenoD  - 

2.606 

148.882 

1.169 

10,624 

44-9 

71 

B-0 

2i.  Sanuow  - 

2.390 

327Ji76 

1,071 

9,169 

28 

8-6 

25,  Mohilew  .         - 

2,037 

298,173 

6,228 

21 

26.  St  Petersburg  - 

1,402 

129,471 

624 

6.401 

44-5 

49 

27.  Grodno   - 

1,821 

196,227 

B08 

5.SG9 

44-4 

38 

6-9 

28.  Toula       - 

4,152 

415.578 

1,840 

14,863 

443 

8-1 

29.  Mioik      -         - 

2.021 

292,348 

8B6 

6.175 

44-3 

6-9 

30.  Pskow      - 

2.2S3 

206.032 

956 

8,404 

41 

8-8 

ai.Kowno    -        - 

1,923 

175.733 

784 

7,773 

40-8 

44 

32.  Wladimir 

2,778 

335.178 

1.078 

12.469 

3B-8 

37 

11-6 

33.  Kaloug*  - 

3,636 

313,759 

i,005 

8.879 

38-1 

8-8 

34.  WiBtka    - 

99 

18.018 

36 

36-4 

G-1 

35.  Kaam       - 

S98 

86,605 

2.738 

28 

8-8 

36.  Witebsk  -         . 

1,667 

237,869 

570 

3,908 

34-2 

16 

6-9 

37.  Wolhynia 

1,B49 

451.088 

638 

4.363 

32-7 

6-8 

SB.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

1.686 

340.245 

5.460 

31-4 

16 

10-3 

39.  TaU^w  -        . 

2.450 

314,521 

742 

7,087 

33 

9-6 

4a  Ekalhi-rinoslaw 

i..ieo 

141.939 

409 

4.112 

301 

29 

10-1 

41.  Podolia   - 

1,449 

398 

2,930 

27-5 

6 

7-4 

42.  Ptmi 

217.726 

12 

24S 

0-3 

a-3 

43.  Kiew       -       - 

Total        - 

l,26i 

501,834 

256 

1.904 

20-3 

4 

7-4 

109,318 

10.699,791 

5B.457 

450.037 

63-5 

42 

7-7 
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in  forty-five  governments.  From  this  table  it  appears  that,  of 
109,340  landed  proprietors  who  possessed  in  1838  a  male  popular 
tion  of  10,704,378  peasants,  there  were  58,457,  or  more  than 
half,  of  whom  none  possessed  more  than  20  peasants.  The 
male  population  belonging  to  these  proprietors  amounted  at  that 
period  to  450,037  individuals,  giving  an  average  of  only  7 
peasants  to  each  proprietor.  The  largest  number  of  those  small 
proprietors  is  found  in  the  governments  of  Kharkow,  Kostroma, 
Koursk,  Nowgorod,  Orel,  Poltawa,  Riazan,  Smolensk,  Tambow, 
Tschemigow,  and  Twer.  There  were  upwards  of  2000  in  each 
of  these  eleven  governments,  and,  in  the  eleven  together, 
33,924,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  this  class. 
The  table  on  page  237.  exhibits  the  statisticsof  these  small  proprie- 
tors in  forty-three  governments* :  it  appears  from  it  that  there 
are  eighteen  governments  in  which  the  number  of  proprietors, 
possessing  not  more  than  20  peasants,  exceeds  half  the  total 
number  of  landed  proprietors,  and  that  there  is  only  a  single 
government,  namely  Kiew,  where  their  number  does  not  exceed 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth.  The  number  of  peasants  possessed 
by  proprietors  of  this  class  does  not  attain  in  any  government 
the  average  of  12  per  each  proprietor;  and  there  are  thirteen 
governments,  namely,  —  Bessarabia,  Tschemigow,  Poltawa, 
£oursk,Woronftje,  Stavropol,  Mohilew,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Wiatka, 
Witebsk,  Wolhynia,  and  Perm,  in  which  the  average  is  only 
5  or  6  peasants  per  proprietor,  whilst  in  the  government  of 
Wilna  the  average  is  only  4. 

The  whole  landed  proprietors  were  classed  in  1834,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  peasants,  as  follows : 

Nomber  Abiolate  Num.  ^Iflf^^JJlfSl 

Proprietor!.  Male  PopuUilon.        '®'  prirtor. 

58,457  with  fewer  than  21  peasants-  450,037  7*7 

30,417  with  from    21  to    100           -  1,500,357  49*3 

16,740     „         „    101   „     500           -  3,634,194  .                     2171 

2,273     „         „    501   „  1000           -  1,562,831  687  6 

1,454    M  1000  and  upwards           -  3,556,959  2448* 

109,840  10,704,378  98* 

Thus,  of  1000  proprietors,  there  were 

535  who  did  not  possess  more  than  -        -  20  peasants 

278  who  possessed  firom  -----  21  to  100        „ 

153     „  „  „ 101    „    500 

21     „  „  „ 501    „  1000 

13    „  „        upwards  of  -        -        -  1000        „ 

♦  In  the  govemmcnts  of  Archangel  and  Astrakhan  there  were  no  proprietors  of 
this  class. 
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SO  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  proprietors  possessed  not 
more  than  100  peasants.  As^  amongst  the  large  proprietors, 
there  are  some  who  possess  lands  in  more  governments  than  one, 
and  who  consequently  figure  twice  or  thrice  in  the  statistics  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  foregoing  figures,  their  actual  num- 
ber must  be  in  reality  below  what  we  find  in  M.  Koeppen's 
table ;  and,  per  contra^  the  proportional  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors must  be  larger.  According  to  the  same  table,  the 
number  of  peasants  was  distributed  amongst  the  different  classes 
of  proprietors  as  follows : 

Of  100,000  peasants 

4,204  belonged  to  small  proprietors  having  not  more  than  20 

14,016  belonged  to  proprietors  having  from         -        -        21    to      100 
33,951         „  „  M        n  -        -      101      „      500 

14,600         M  9f  M»  --501^     1000 

33,229        „  M  MM--    1000  and  upwards. 

Thus  about  a  third  of  the  peasants  belonged  to  proprietors 
of  the  largest  class,  and  more  than  a  third  to  the  easy  class 
owning  from  100  to  500 ;  more  than  15  per  cent,  belonged  to 
wealthy  proprietors,  owning  from  500  to  1000,  and  more  than 
a  fifth  to  proprietors  possessing  not  more  than  100, — whilst  of 
the  latter  proportion,  4  per  cent  were  held  in  vassah^e  by 
small  proprietors  not  owning  more  than  20. 

On  examining  the  column  of  the  table  which  indicates  the 
proportion  of  peasants  belonging  to  the  class  of  small  proprie- 
tors, as  compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  the  former,  we 
perceive  that  there  are  only  three  governments,  namely,  Olonetz, 
Bessarabia,  and  Nowgorod,  in  which  more  than  10  per  cent, 
belong  to  small  proprietors  owning,  at  an  average,  from  6  to  9 
peasants:  in  the  first  of  these  governments,  however,  their 
number  nearly  attains  the  proportion  of  a  third ;  and  in  Bes- 
sarabia it  approaches  a  fifth  of  the  entire  serf  population :  in  the 
government  of  Poltawa,  there  are  exactly  10  peasants  per  100 
belonging  to  small  proprietors  who  own  6  at  an  average :  in  the 
government  of  Tauride,  the  proportion  is  nearly  10  per  cent : 
in  thirtyK)ne  governments  it  varies  between  2  and  8  per  cent : 
in  four  governments,  namely  Wiatka,  Witebsk,  Wolhynia,  and 
Nijni-Nowgorod,  it  is  a  fraction  above  1  per  cent :  and  there 
are  only  three  governments,  namely,  Podolia,  Perm,  and  Kiew, 
where  it  does  not  attain  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  greatest  number  of  large  proprietors,  possessing  more 
than  500  peasants,  is  found  in  the  governments  of  Eualouga, 
Kiew,  Kostroma,  Minsk,  Mohilew,  Moscow,  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
Orel,  Penza,  Podolia,  Riazan,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Smolensk, 
Tambow,  Tschemigow,  Toula,  Twer,  Wladimir,  and  Wolhynia, 
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These  twenty  governments  contained  2^634  proprietors  cf  thiai 
class^  with  3,540,691  peasants,  giving,  at  an  average,  1344 
peasants  to  1  proprietor,  and  composing  about  seven-tenths  of 
this  class  of  proprietors  and  their  peasants.  In  the  other 
twenty-four  governments  there  were  reckoned  only  1092  large 
proprietors  with  1,579,099  peasants,  making  1446  peasants  to 
1  proprietor. 

As  to  the  relative  extent  of  large  properties, — large,  that  is, 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  peasants, — the  first  rank  is 
held  by  the  governments  of  Kiew,  Minsk,  Mohilew,  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,  Penza,  Podolia,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tschemigow, 
and  Wolhynia.  In  each  of  these  the  number  of  peasants 
belonging  to  proprietors  who  possessed  500  and  upwards  ex- 
ceeded the  half  of  the  entire  nimiber  of  serfs.  In  the  govern- 
ments of  Kiew  and  Podolia  there  were  403  large  proprietors 
with  673,614  peasants,  giving  an  average  of  1671  peasants  to 
1  proprietor.  In  the  former  of  these  governments,  the  large 
properties  of  500  peasants  and  upwards  embraced  more  tlian 
seven-tenths,  and  in  the  latter,  they  embraced  more  than  two- 
thirds,  of  tlie  total  serf  population. 

The  medium  properties  of  from  100  to  500  peasants  do  not, 
in  any  government,  attain  the  half  of  the  total  number  of  serf 
cultivators.  The  largest  number  of  these  properties  is  found 
in  the  governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kalouga,  Ejiew,  Kostroma, 
Koursk,  Moscow,  Poltawa,  Kiazan,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  Toula, 
Twer,  Wladimir,  and  Wolhynia.  There  were  reckoned  in  these 
fourteen  governments  8,504  proprietors  of  this  class,  with 
1,809,921  peasants,  which  gives  an  average  of  213  peasants  to 
1  proprietor.  As  the  total  number  of  these  proprietors  amounted 
to  16,740,  with  3,634,194  peasants,  it  follows  that  more  than 
half  of  the  proprietors,  and  nearly  the  half  of  their  peasants, 
were  concentrated  in  the  governments  in  question. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  also  be  considered  a  great 
obstacle  to  culture  is  insecurity  of  possession,  resulting  from  a 
want  of  precise  determination  of  the  boundaries  of  estates,  and 
the  numerous  enclaves  which  form  matter  of  litigation.  These 
are  termed  tcherespolosnyia  zemli ;  and  there  are  some  govern- 
ments in  which  they  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
arable  lands.  To  remedy  the  inconveniences  thence  arising, 
government  has  established  in  all  the  provinces  special  commis- 
sions for  the  regulation  of  boundaries  and  the  termination  of  this 
state  of  contentious  possession,  and  has  instituted  a  department 
in  the  senate  to  adjudicate  in  the  last  resort  all  disputes  wliich 
cannot  be  brought  to  an  amicable  settlement.  The  labours  of 
these  commissions  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  those  govern- 
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ments  where  fewest  local  obstacles  have  had  to  be  encountered. 
The  following  are  the  results  in  a  few  governments. 

Extent  of  Enclaves  in  Litigation. 

Id  1836.  In  IB46. 

Deuiatines.  Detaiatioes. 

In  the  govcTOinent  of  Wologda       -        -        -        -  2,232,762  709,898 

„            „  St  Petersburg        -         -         .  1,338,277  613,331 

„            „  Nowgorod     -         -         -         -  4,220,753  2,249,260 

„            „  Twer 2,183,161  650,811     . 

„           „  Smolensk,  upwards  of    -        -  2,000,000  1,175,997 

„            „  Pskow,  about         -        -         -  1,200,000  309,237 

„            „  Kalouga        -        -        -        -  1,125,711  643,938 

„  Toula 1,421,881  495,748 

We  perceive  from  these  examples  that,  in  some  governments, 
the  extent  of  the  lands  in  litigation  has  been  reduced,  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  by  a  half,  by  two-thirds,  or  even  by  three- 
fourths.  In  the  government  of  Wiatka,  the  enclaves  in  litiga- 
tion, which  in  1836  had  occupied  a  very  considerable  extent, 
were  reduced  in  1846  to  33,000  dessiatines.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  other  governments,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
land  surveyors,  the  operation  proceeds  at  a  very  slow  pace 
indeed;  in  the  government  of  Koursk,  for  example,  out  of 
2,906,424  dessiatines  of  land  which  were  in  litigation  in  the 
year  1836,  there  had  been  determined  in  the  space  of  10  years 
no  more  than  189,878,  leaving  2,716,546  dessiatines  still  in 
litigation^in  the  year  1846. 

Adding  to  the  governments  above  mentioned,  those  of  Ja- 
roslaw,  Kostroma,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Orel,  Biazan,  Simbirsk, 
and  Kazan,  there  remained  in  1846,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  M.  Ars^nieff,  in  these  seventeen  governments,  16,915,772 
dessiatines  of  enclaves  in  litigation,  making  nearly  14  per  cent, 
or  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  total  area  of  these  governments. 

In  the  governments  of  Nowgorod,  Kostroma,  and  Kalouga, 
the  enclaves  still  in  litigation  in  1846  occupied  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  area ;  in  that  of  Smolensk,  nearly  a  fourth ;  in  that 
of  Jaroslaw,  a  third ;  in  those  of  Orel  and  Kiazan,  considerably 
more  than  a  third ;  and,  in  that  of  Koursk,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  territorial  extent.  These  figures  show  how  im- 
portant it  would  be  to  hasten  definitive  settlements  of  these 
boundary  questions  by  means  of  amicable  arrangements. 

Another  cause  which  has  been,  and  to  some  extent  rightly, 
assigned  for  the  backward  state  of  our  agriculture,  is  the  want 
of  capital  for  the  necessary  improvements  and  the  absence  of 
credit  upon  real  as  well  as  upon  personal  security.  The  error 
is  on  the  side  of  those  only  who  attribute  to  this  cause  a  too 
general  and  too  exclusive  influence.  The  system  of  real  secu- 
rity, properly  so  called^  exists  with  us  only  in  the  kingdom  of 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Poland  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces*     The  only  real  security 
which  the  legislation  of  the  empire  recognises,  is  that  of  the 
lender's  taking  into  his  actual  possession  in  pawn  the  land  of 
the  party  to  whom  he  advances  money  on  loan ;  a  sort  of  secu- 
rity which  the  Kussian  law  terms  zakladnyta.     But  a  credit  of 
this  description  is  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  those  who  have  recourse  to  it  are  rather  spendthrifts  and 
ruined  landowners  than  prudent  men  desirous  of  improving 
their  estates.     Personal  credit  is  also  in  a  loose  state  with  us ; 
the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  amongst  individuals  is  very  high ; 
to  give  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  is  nothing  unusual  even  for 
very  solvent  borrowers.     Where  credit  is  so  costly,  improve- 
ments to  be  paid  for  with  borrowed  money  will  not  be  under- 
taken.    This  precarious  state  of  personal  credit  is  attributable 
to  two  main  causes :  on  the  one  hand,  to  want  of  economy,  a 
taste  for  luxury  and  ostentation,  and  a  too  general  inclination 
to  live  beyond  one's  means,  which  diminishes  the  confidence  of 
lenders ;    and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  mechanism  of  our  ju- 
dicial system  and  forms  of  process.    In  the  recovery  of  a  simple 
debt,  duly  constituted  and  vouched  by  legal  documents,  the 
creditor  is  exposed  to  long  and  vexatious  delays,  if  he  happen 
to  have  a  litigious  and  unscrupulous  debtor  ;  happily,  however, 
these  two  causes  are  gradually  wearing  out :  the  taste  for  dis- 
sipation is  diminishing,  and  economy  and  good  management  pre- 
vail amongst  die  proprietors  to  a  much  greater  extent  now  than 
formerly;   at  the   same  time,   improvements    are  continually 
being  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice ;  legislation 
is  amended ;  doubts  and  ambiguities  in  the  law  are  cleared  up ; 
and  deficiencies  are  supplied.     But  all  these  reforms  require 
time  for  their  completion.     In  every  other  country  have  not 
centuries  elapsed  before  a  tolerably  satisfactory  legislation  has 
been  attained?     At  this  day  even,  and  in  the  countries  the 
most  advanced  in  civilisation,  do  we  not,  in  spite  of  all  the 
reforms  that  have  been  introduced  into  legislation  both  civil 
and  criminal,  hear  numerous  complaints,  well  or  ill-founded, 
regarding  the  defectiveness  of  existing  laws  and  forms  of  pro- 
cedure ?      In   England,  for  example,  it  is  matter  of  general 
complaint  that  justice  is  sacrificed  to  form  and  to  the  letter  of 
the  law, — that  it  is  too  expensive,  and  often  inaccessible  to  the 
poor ;  whilst  in  France  tliey  complain,  and  witli  reason,  of  the 
defectiveness  of  the  hypothecary  system,  which  does  not  afford 
suflScient  security  to  the  lender,  in  consequence  of  tlie  latent 
mortgages  which  may,  without  his  knowledge,  prejudice  his 
right  of  priority.     We  cite  these  examples  merely  to  remind 
the  reader  that  legislation  ripens  but  slowly,  that  it  is  the 
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growth  of  long  experience,  and  that  it  can  never  be  very  much 
in  advance  of  a  country's  manners  and  uses,  of  its  customs,  and 
material  wants.  As  regards  the  hypothecary  system,  or  system 
of  real  security,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  of  immense 
benefit  from  the  favourable  influence  which  it  would  exert 
upon  the  credit  of  landowners,  its  introduction,  so  desirable  in 
every  respect,  finds  more  difiiculty  in  Kussia  than  elsewhere, 
on  account  of  the  collision  which  it  presents  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  banks  * ;  still,  it  has  occupied,  and  it  deserves  to 
occupy,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  attention  and  solicitude  of 
the  government.  Meantime  it  cannot  be  maintained  as  a  gene- 
ral fact  that  our  proprietors  are  void  of  the  resource  of  credit, 
because  our  banks  take  the  place  of  the  hypothecary  system  up 
to  a  certain  point,  a  proprietor  being  able  to  obtain  from  them 
a  loan  at  the,  for  us  very  moderate,  rate  of  5  per  cent.  If  the 
banking  system  in  Kussia  have  not  done  so  much  for  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  as  might  have  been  expected,  if  the  loans 
have  been  rather  squandered  on  luxury  or  thrown  away  in 
hazardous  speculations  than  usefully  applied,  this  has  been  the 
fault,  not  of  the  institution  itself,  but  of  the  parties  who  had 
recourse  to  it.  But  we  must  observe  that  it  is  only  to  the  class 
of  landed  proprietors  that  the  institution  is  open ;  the  bank  can 
be  of  no  direct  use  to  the  peasants,  the  numerous  class,  upon 
the  welfare  of  whom  the  welfare  of  our  agriculture  in  general 
essentially  depends.  For  these  small  cultivators,  the  credit 
that  would  be  useful  would  be  personal  credit,  retail  credit  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  credit  from  day  to  day  and  for  sums 
of  small  amount.  But  this  sort  of  credit  is  very  little  developed 
amongst  us,  because,  with  the  exception  of  some  specially 
favoured  districts,  commercial  movement  and  money  circulation 
are  still  exceedingly  insignificant  in  the  country.  This  want 
of  petty  credit  and  smallness  of  money  circulation,  to  which  is 
joined  in  some  districts  the  absence  of  markets  for  agricultural 
produce,  deprives  the  small  cultivator  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  makes  him  find  it  difiScult,  unless  he  has  some  subsi- 
diary means  of  earning  a  little  money,  to  pay  his  quit-rent ;  so 
that  he  is  often  obliged  to  part  with  his  crop  for  a  trifle,  in 
order  to  find  the  means  of  discharging  the  pecuniary  demands 
upon  him  and  providing  for  his  most  urgent  wants. 

We  now  touch  upon  a  question  which  more  nearly  concerns 
our  agricultural  interests,  and  which  may  exert  upon  the  condi- 

*  The  organisation  of  the  banks  being  one  of  the  most  important  sabjects  in 
the  financial  ccoi.omj  of  a  coantry,  we  shall  reserve  a  chapter  for  it  in  the  sequel 
Wc  here  allude  to  it  only  under  the  general  aspect  of  the  influence  which  these 
establishments  exercise  on  our  agricultnrat  situation. 

B  2 
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tion  of  our  cultivators  a  much  more  direct  influence,  than  any 
of  the  circumstances  which  we  have  hitherto  adverted  to ;  we 
mean  the  question  of  markets  for  our  grain,  and  its  selling 
price  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  The  frequent  complaints 
which  we  hear  on  this  point  from  our  agriculturists  relate  to 
the  great  instability  of  the  market  prices  of  cereals, — ^their  suc- 
cessive depreciation  upon  the  whole, — and  the  want  of  outlets 
for  their  produce  in  those  governments  which  are  most  pro- 
ductive. The  statistical  data  carefully  collected  by  M.  Wesse- 
lowski,  and  reproduced  by  him  in  an  interesting  article  upon 
the  price  of  grain  in  Russia,  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Domains  for  1845,  prove  by  the  irrefragable  testi- 
mony of  figures,  that  one  part  of  these  complaints  is  imfounded, 
— that  the  price  of  grain,  far  from  undergoing  a  reduction,  has 
almost  constantly  foUowed  an  ascending  movement.  M.  Wes- 
selowski,  amongst  other  proofs,  exhibits  a  scale  of  prices  in  the 
maritime  towns  from  which  our  grain  is  exported,  commencing 
with  1824  and  ending  with  1843.  This  scale  is  reproduced  in 
a  recent  publication  of  M.  Storch  on  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
sants in  Kussia,  and  brought  down  by  him  to  the  year  1847 
inclusive.  It  gives  the  decennial  averages  in  silver  roubles; 
and  we  insert  it  here,  with  the  addition  of  the  four  subsequent 
decennial  periods,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1851  inclusive. 

Wheat  per  Tchetwert.         Bye  per  Tchetwert. 

From  1824  to  1833 

1825  „   1834 

1826  „   1835 

1827  „   1836 

1828  „   1837 

1829  M  1838 

1830  „   1839 

1831  „   1840 

1832  „  1841 

1833  „  1842 

1834  „  1843 

1835  „   1844 

1836  „  1845 

1837  „  1846 

1838  „  1847 

1839  „   1848 

1840  „   1849 

1841  „   1850 

1842  „  1861 

General  average    -  -  5  39        -       3         63 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  from  1824  to  1851, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  our  sea-ports  has  augmented  218 
kopecks  per  tchetwert,  or  50  per  cent.,  and  the  average  price 
of  rye,  130  kopecks  or  42  per  cent 
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The  statistics  of  the  exportation  of  grain  exhibit  no  less 
favourable  results.  The  following  is  a  siunmary  of  the  trien- 
nial exportations  of  the  four  principal  sorts  of  grain  during  the 
same  period  from  1824  to  I85I9  according  to  the  official  tables, 
to  which  we  have  subjoined  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
cereals  exported,  flour  included :  — 

Triennial  Avera^  Value  of  whole  Grain 

of  Rxportation  of  exported,  including 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barlejr,  dry  Legumes,  GrlU, 

and  Oats,  taken  m  and  Flour, 
curoulo. 

TckelwerU.  SUwer  Rouble; 

1S24  to  1826  ...  1,136,022  -  3,971,700 

1827  „  1829  -      -      -  2,451,611  -  8,240,600 

1830  „  1832  ...  3,749,531  -  16,622,400 

1833  „  1835  ...  761,660  "  3,689,000 

1836  „  1838  ...  2,532,531  -  40,847,000 

1839  „  1841  ...  2,966,467  -  16,521,000 

1842  „  1844  ...  2,913,731  -  13,810,500 

1845  „  1847  •      -      -  6,397,000  •  38,927,400 

1848  „   1850  -      -      -  3,764,984  -  19,908,000 

1851    -  ...  4,409,471  -  20,963,000 

The  total  exportation  of  the  four  sorts  of  grain  during  this 
period  of  twenty-eight  years  amounted  to  84,430,000  tchetwerts 
?  =  60,789,000  English  quarters),  representing  (together  with 
flour  and  legimies)  a  value  of  418,675,700  silver  roubles 
(  =  66,270,000/.  sterling^. 

We  perceive  from  this  summary  that,  even  setting  aside  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  our  com  trade,  that,  namely,  of  1845 
to  1847,  which  presents  an  exceptional  case,  from  the  failure  of 
the  harvest  of  1846  in  France  and  England,  whilst  it  was  abun- 
dant in  Kussia, — the  exportation  of  the  four  principal  sorts  of 
grain  taken  in  cumulo  has  almost  quadrupled,  whilst  the  value 
of  cereals  and  flour  exported  has  more  than  quintupled.  The 
difference  between  the  increase  of  quantity  and  of  value  exported 
is  occasioned,  Jirsty  by  the  general  rise  of  prices ;  secondly y  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  exported  grain  falling  chiefly  upon 
the  most  valuable  sort,  namely,  wheat;  and  thirdly ^  by  grits 
and  flour  being  included  in  the  value  column. 

If  these  figures  show  that  the  complaints  as  to  the  general 
fall  of  prices  are  unfounded,  it  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
denied  that  the  complaints  of  great  fluctuations  of  price  in 
the  home  market,  and  of  a  decline  of  prices  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive governments,  are,  unhappily,  but  too  well  founded. 
To  justify  the  rate  of  valuation  which  we  adopted  in  our 
estimate  of  the  entire  harvest  of  Russia,  we  have  already  given 
some  indications  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  grits, 
and  oats  throughout  European  Kussia.  We  complete  these 
general  indications  by  insjcrting  the   table  of  prices  (p.  247.) 
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in  the  several  governments  during  the  years  1846,  1847,  1848, 
and  1849.  This  table,  prepared  from  the  prices  current  which 
are  published  monthly  in  the  "  Journal  du  Minist^re  de  Tin- 
terieiu*,"  contains  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  quoted  during 
this  period,  together  with  the  average  of  the  whole.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  in  these  prices  current,  the  price  of  barley 
is  not  given,  and  that  for  some  governments  there  are  likewise 
no  quotations  of  the  prices  of  other  sorts  of  grain.  Still,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  the  table  does  not  fail  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question.* 

We  perceive  that  prices  have  varied  according  to  locality  or 
harvest :  — 

For  ryty  from  98  kopecks  to  11  roubles  7  kopecks  per 
tchetwert. 

For  wheat y  from  2  roubles  19  kopecks  to  13  roubles. 

For  griU^  from  1  rouble  60  kopecks  to  12  roubles  60 
kopecks. 

For  oats  J  from  79  kopecks  to  5  roubles  70  kopecks. 

Thus,  the  greatest  <fifference  of  prices  was,  for  rye,  as  1  to 
11 ;  for  wheat,  as  1  to  6 ;  for  grits,  as  1  to  8 ;  and,  for  oats, 
88  1  to  7. 

Such  extraordinary  variations  are  met  with  in  no  other 
country ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  greatest  difference 
of  prices  takes  place  upon  rye,  which  is  the  grain  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Kussia  and  constituting  the  principal 
food  of  the  people  ;  so  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  this  article  is 
very  ruinous  for  the  producer,  whilst  an  excessive  rise  is  a 
calamity  for  the  largest  number  of  consumers. 

The  lowest  prices  are  observed :  — 

For  rye^  in  the  governments  of  K3iarkow,  Courland,  Eka- 
th6rinoslaw,  Kiew,  Koursk,  Orenburg,  Penza,  Perm,  Poltawa, 
Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  Toula,  and  Woronfeje.  In  these 
fourteen  governments,  the  price  fell,  for  a  certain  time,  under 
2  roubles ;  in  seven  of  them,  namely  Courland,  Ekatherinoslaw, 
Kiew,  Koursk,  Orenburg,  Saratow,  and  Woron^je,  it  fell  below 
1  rouble  50  kopecks;  and  in  the  government  of  Saratow  it 
was,  in  1846,  below  even  one  rouble  per  tchetwert 

For  wheats  in  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Kiew,  Orenburg, 
Poltawa,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  and  Woron^je  ;  in  these 
eight  governments  it  fell  below  3  roubles. 

The  highest  prices  were  :  — 

For  ryCy  (above  6  roubles),  in  the  governments  of  Archangel, 

♦  The  reader  will  obscn-e  that  the  average  price  is  obtained,  not  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,  but  from  a  calculation  of  the  whole  market 
prices  during  a  period  of  four  years. 
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Coiirland,  Esthonia,  Grodno,  Kowno,  Livonia,  Minsk,  Now- 
gorod,  Pskow,  St.  Petersburg,  Wilna,  and  Witebsk,  twelve 
governments  in  alL  In  the  government  of  Wilna,  the  price 
attained  the  amount  of  10  roubles ;  and  in  Courland,  it  reached 
as  much  as  11  roubles  7  kopecks. 

For  wheat  (8  roubles  and  upwards),  in  the  governments  of 
Esthonia,  Grodno,  Livonia,  Minsk,  Nowgorod,  !r skow,  Wilna, 
Witebsk,  and  Wladimir, — nine  in  all.  The  greatest  rise,  —  to 
10  roubles  and  i%) wards, — took  place  in  the  governments  of 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Wilna,  and  Witebsk :  in  the  first  of  these, 
the  price  rose  as  high  as  13  roubles  per  tchetwert. 

The  medium  prices  were  :  — 

For  rye^  under  3  roubles,  in  the  governments  of  Kharkow, 
Ekath^rinoslaw,  Kazan,  Kiew,  Koursk,  Orel,  Orenburg,  Penza, 
Perm,  Podolia,  Poltawa,  Biazan,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow, 
Tschemigow,  Toula,  Wiatka,  Wolhynia,  and  Woron^je, — twenty 
governments  in  all.  It  did  not  reach  2  roubles  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Kiew,  Orenburg,  and  Saratow;  and  it  exceeded  5 
roubles  in  the  governments  of  Courland,  Esthonia,  Kowno, 
Livonia,  Nowgorod,  Pskow,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

For  wheats  under  5  roubles,  in  the  seventeen  governments 
of  Kharkow,  Ekath6rinoslaw,  Kazan,  Eaew,  Koursk,  Orenburg, 
Perm,  Podolia,  Poltawa,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  Tscher- 
nigow,  Toula,  Wiatka,  Wolhynia,  and  Woronfeje ;  in  one  of 
these  governments,  namely,  Orenburg,  the  average  price  was 
under  3  roubles  (2  roubles  62  kopecks),  and  it  exceeded  7 
roubles  in  the  seven  governments  of  Courland,  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
Nowgorod,  Pskow,  Wilna,  and  Witebsk.  The  highest  average 
(upwards  of  9  roubles)  is  found  in  the  governments  of  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Wilna. 

The  greatest  fluctuations  of  price  took  place  :  — 

For  rycy  in  the  governments  of  Courland,  from  1  rouble  17 
kopecks  to  11  roubles  7  kopecks;  Ekatherinoslaw,  from  1 
rouble  30  kopecks  to  5  roubles  20  kopecks;  Kowno,  from  3 
roubles  25  kopecks  to  8  roubles  35  kopecks ;  Minsk,  fiym  2 
roubles  20  kopecks  to  6  roubles  93  kopecks ;  Saratow,  from  98 
kopecks  to  3  roubles  56  kopecks;  Wilna,  from  2  roubles  25 
kopecks  to  10  roubles  ;  Woron^je  from  1  rouble  37  kopecks  to 
4  roubles  21  kopecks.  The  governments  in  which  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  rye  have  been  less  considerable,  that  is, 
in  which  they  have  not  attained  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent., 
are  those  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  Nowgorod,  Orel,  Perm, 
Smolensk  and  St.  Petersburg, — seven  in  all. 

For  wheat,  in  the  governments  of  Courland,  from  5  roubles 
35    kopecks  to    14  roubles;    Ekatherinoslaw,   from  3  roubles 
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to  7   roubles  ;    Esthonia,  from  3  roubles  85  kopecks  to  13 
roubles;  Kazan,  from  2  roubles  89  kopecks  to  6  roubles  55 


kopecks 
kopecks 
kopecks 
kopecks 


Poltawa,  from  2  roubles  40  kopecks  to  4  roubles  95 
Saratow,  from  2  roubles  18  kopecks  to  5  roubles  9 
Tambow,  from  2  roubles  45  kopecks  to  7  roubles  12 
and  Woronfeje,  from  2  roubles  75  kopecks  to  6  roubles 
40  kopecks.  The  least  variable  prices,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
difference  during  the  four  years  did  not  exceed  50  per  cent., 
were  maintained  in  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Jaroslaw, 
Kalouga,  BLiew,  Kostroma,  Mohilew,  Moscow,  Orenburg, 
Perm,  Biazan,  Smolensk,  Wolhynia,  and  Wologda, — thirteen 
governments  in  all. 

It  is  evident  that  with  such  rapid  rises  and  falls,  when  the 
prices  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil  vary  within  a  short 
space  of  time  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5  and  even  more,  agricul- 
ture must  necessarily  be  in  an  abnormal  condition ;  such  fluctu- 
ations of  price  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  it  ;^  they  render  it  impossible  for  the  cultivator  to 
estimate,  even  approximatively,  his  chances  of  loss  or  gain. 
Everybody  is  agreed  as  to  the  evil;  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  is  as  to  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the 
remedy  that  ought  to  be  provided. 

Amongst  the  publicists  who  have  directed  their  attention  to 
this  important  subject,  M.  Zablotski  is  distinguished  by  the 
profoundness  with  which  he  has  treated  it  in  an'article  inserted 
in  the  national  ephimerides  (Otetchesivennyia  zapiski,  vol.  42, 
year  1847,)  equally  remarkable  and  instructive  from  the 
lucidity  with  which  the  author  analyses  the  question  under  its 
different  aspects.  As  any  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
manner  so  detailed  and  scientific  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  work,  we  must  refer  those  desirous  of 
studying  it  more  specially  to  the  article  itself.  There  is  also 
much  interesting  and  instructive  information  to  be  found  in 
M.  Protopopoffs  article  on  the  Russian  corn  trade,  inserted  in 
the  **  Journal  du  Minist^re  des  Domaines  "  for  the  year  1842, 
and  in  M.  Wesselowski's  article  on  the  price  of  grain  published 
in  the  same  journal  for  the  year  1845.  Referring  to  these 
three  articles,  we  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  reproduction  in 
substance  of  some  of  the  ideas  enunciated  by  M.  Zablotski  on 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Russia. 

M.  Zablotski  considers  our  system  of  rural  economy  to  be 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  this  fluctuation ;  for,  under  this 
system,  which  substitutes  for  a  determinate  rent  under  a 
voluntary  agreement,  an  obligatory  rent  (termed  by  M.  Zablotski 
obidzatelna  rentd)  represented  by  gratuitous  labour,  that  is  to 
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say,  llie  corvee,  anything  like  a  moderately  precise  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  production  becomes  impossible ;  and  thus  there 
is  no  index  supplied  to  the  principal  regulator  of  the  market 
price.  The  author  explains  and  supports  his  opinion  by  an 
analysis  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  selling  prices 
of  commodities,  and  of  the  elements  which  concur  in  working 
up  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  determine  what  is  called  the 
prime  cost,  represented  by  the  total  expenses  of  production. 

The  selling  price  of  commodities  is  determined  by  three 
elements  which  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration : 

1st,  the  cost  of  production ; 

2ndly,  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  commodity : 

3rdly,  The  relation  which  subsists  between  supply  and 
demand. 

The  influence  of  the  two  latter  constituents  of  the  selling 
price  is  more  or  less  variable,  whilst  the  first  is  the  prime 
regulator ;  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  which  the  current  price 
of  each  commodity  must  always  be  approaching,  more  or  less 
nearly  according  to  circumstances,  but  from  which  it  can  never 
widely  deviate  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  When,  in 
consequence  of  a  disproportion  between  the  supply  and  the 
demand,  favourable  to  the  vendor,  the  price  rises  to  an  amount 
greatly  exceeding  the  cost  of  production,  the  supply  augments, 
and  causes  the  price  to  descend  to  its  natural  level ;  when,  by 
a  contrary  effect,  the  price  falls  below  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 
production,  including  the  producer's  profit  (which  constitutes 
the  recompense  for  his  trouble),  the  production  will  necessarily 
fall  off;  this  re-establishes  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  causes  the  selling  price  to  rise  to  its  natural  level. 
The  manufacturer  or  producer  of  a  given  commodity  may  some- 
times find  himself  necessitated  to  sell  below  prime  cost,  but  pro- 
duction cannot  long  go  on  under  such  conditions.  Thus,  in  the 
natural  order  of  exchanges,  the  cost  of  production,  bating  acci- 
dental and  temporary  variations,  always  forms  the  main  ele- 
ment of  the  selling  price  of  a  commodity. 

For  the  products  of  the  soil  the  cost  of  production  consists ; 
Jirsty  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  representing  in  some  sort  the 
interest  of  the  fixed  capital ;  secondly^  of  the  interest  of  floating 
capital  employed  in  the  purchase  and  support  of  the  objects 
constituting  tiie  inventory  of  the  farm,  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  agricultiu-al  implements,  in 
the  necessary  ameliorations,  &c. ;  thirdly^  of  tlie  cost  of  the 
labour  employed  in  cultivation.  These  three  agents  of  pro- 
duction, land,  capital,  and  labour,  are  sometimes  divided  amongst 
three  parties,  who  are  interested  and  participate  in  some  way 
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or  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil^  and  sometimes  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  single  party.  The  latter  case  does 
not  usually  occur^  except  for  small  patches  of  ground^  which 
the  proprietor  labours  himself  with  the  means  at  his  own  disposal, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  labour  or  capital  of  others. 

In  those  countries  where  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  based 
upon  voluntary  contracts,  where  every  one  disposes  freely  of 
his  landed  property,  labour,  and  capital,  the  participation  of 
these  three  agents  of  production  and  their  respective  values  can 
be  determined  with  precision ;  and  it  is  therefore  easy  enough 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  production.  The  proprietor  of  the  land, 
if  he  be  at  the  same  time  the  undertaker  of  its  culture,  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  labour  it  on  his  own  account,  knows  beforehand  the 
price  at  which  he  must  sell  his  produce  to  cover,^r5/,  his  ad- 
vances for  wages  to  his  workpeople ;  secondly y  the  interest  of 
his  floating  capital ;  and,  thirdly y  the  rent,  which  he  ought  to 
draw  from  his  land,  constituting  what,  in  industrial  enterprises, 
is  termed  the  fixed  capitaL  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  land  is 
let  to  a  tenant,  the  farmer,  who  becomes  the  imdertaker  of  its 
cultivation,  must  find  in  the  selling  price  of  his  products,  firsts 
the  rent  which  he  pays  to  the  owner ;  secondly y  the  wages  of 
the  servants  and  laboiu^ers  whom  he  employs ;  and,  thirdly y  the 
interest  of  his  capital,  and  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  own 
trouble.  This  is  the  limit  below  which  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  cannot  fall,  without  putting  a  stop  to  its  production ; 
and  it  is  this  limit  which  serves  principally  to  regulate  the 
market  price.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  where  one 
portion  of  the  soil  is  under  servitude  to  obligatory  labour,  and 
another  portion  is  cultivated  on  the  proprietor's  account  by 
means  of  this  same  obligatory  labour,  capital,  labour,  and  rent 
become  so  confounded,  that  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  of  the  prime  cost  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  becomes 
impossible.  This  centre  of  gravity  being  lost,  the  market  price 
floats  at  the  will  of  chance  or  of  local  circumstances.  It  under- 
goes a  rapid  fall  when  the  harvest  is  abundant ;  t)r,  in  the  op- 
posite case,  it  as  rapidly  rises  to  an  exorbitant  amount.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  proprietor  can  never  say,  "  Such  a  year 
I  sold  my  com  at  a  loss ;  such  another  year  I  sold  it  at  a  profit." 
For  him  profit  and  loss  are  meaningless  terms.  He  can  only 
say,  "  Such  a  year  I  had  a  good  income  ;  such  another  year  I 
had  a  bad  one."  Whether  prices  rise  or  fall,  he  must  go  on 
sowing  and  reaping,  in  order  that  he  may  draw  some  advantage, 
however  small,  from  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  peasants ; 
and  he  must  sell  his  produce  often  for  a  trifle,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  at  least  some  revenue,  imless  he  be  possessed  of  means 
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enough  to  enable  him  to  hold  on  with  his  produce  for  a  year  or 
two,  waiting  for  better  times.  But  when  a  large  number  of 
cultivators  are  not  in  this  favourable  condition,  every  one 
hastens  to  sell  before  another  at  such  price  as  can  be  got ;  and 
the  result  is  an  excessive  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce, 
especially  in  those  districts  which  generally  produce  more  grain 
than  they  consume,  and  have  not  sufficient  outlets  for  their 
surplus  production.  In  this  explanation  of  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com  in  Kussia, 
which  seems  reasonable  enough,  we  think  we  have  substantially 
reproduced  the  ideas  of  M.  Zablotski.  But  we  would  probably 
be  carrying  the  consequences  too  far,  if  we  were  to  attribute  a 
very  exclusive  influence  on  the  present  state  of  our  com  trade 
to  the  cause  in  question.  A  cause  so  peremptory  and  so  deci- 
sive must  needs  be  productive  of  the  same  results  wherever  it  is 
in  operation,  and  this  extreme  variability  of  price  would  there- 
fore require  to  be  manifested  in  the  same  degree  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  corvee  exists.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  empire  of  Austria,  for  example,  all  the  provinces  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian,  were  under  the  corvee 
regime  until  1848,  the  fluctuations  in  price  have  never  been  so 
excessive  as  in  Russia*;  and  we  see,  even  amongst  ourselves, 
precisely  the  same  system  of  agricultural  labour  attended  with 
totally  different  results.  The  statistical  data  carefully  collected 
by  M.  Protopopoff*  prove  that  within  the  space  of  nine  years, 
from  1832  to  1841,  prices  varied  in  some  governments  only  in 
the  proportion  of  from  10  to  22  or  25,  which  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  a  trade  which  by  its  nature  is  so  hazardous  as  the 
com  trade,  whilst  in  others  they  fluctuated  in  the  proportion  of 
10  to  82,  or  even  111,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  from  single  to 
decuple.  There  must,  therefore,  independently  of  our  system  of 
agriculture,  be  other  causes,  local  and  particular,  in  operation, 
which  contribute  more  or  less  to  these  fluctuations.  These  causes, 
we  think,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  circumstances :  — 

1.  The  inequality  of  our  harvests,  which  the  climate  with  us 
renders  much  more  variable  than  they  are  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  our  communications,  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  state  of  the  main  roads  in  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  cross  roads  everywhere. 

3.  The  immense  distances  between  the  principal  corn-markets. 

4.  The  narrow  limits  within  which  our  internal  com  trade  is 
confined.     But  few  merchants  invest  their  capital  in  it,  and 

*  Wc  shall  see  by  and  by,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  provinces  peculiarly 
pitiuitod,  the  price  of  grain  varies  in  Austria  nearly  m  the  same  proportion  as  in 
Prussia. 
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these  few  monopolise  the  great  outlets  in  those  directions  where, 
favoured  in  respect  of  river  communication,  this  commerce  has 
attained  a  certain  standing.  Some  governments  do  not  produce, 
even  in  the  best  years,  grain  enough  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  others  geneiuUy  produce  much  more  than  is  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Between  some  of  the  governments  of  these  two 
classes  there  has  been  established,  owing  to  certain  facilities  of 
communication,  a  sustained  and  regular  com  trade  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  extensive  variation.  The  corn-market  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  happy  influence 
which  this  regular  march  of  commerce  exerts  on  the  stability  of 
prices.  The  government  of  St.  Petersburg  being  united  by  a 
good  system  of  river  communication  with  the  most  fertile  cen- 
tral provinces  of  the  empire,  its  supplies  of  grain  are  perfectly 
certain.  They  are  provided  with  regularity  and  uniformity, 
being  based  upon  previous  calculations  of  what  will  be  required : 
and  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
whose  mutual  competition  tends  to  prevent  excessive  rises  and 
falls ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  in  this  government  the  price  of 
rye  did  not  vary  in  the  space  of  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849, 
in  the  proportion  of  more  than  from  5  to  6,  whilst  in  many  other 
districts,  it  varied  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3,  4,  or  more.  The 
increased  scale  of  variation  proceeds  in  part  from  the  circum- 
stance that  those  small  branches  of  the  com  trade,  which,  though 
they  do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  great  lines  of  commu- 
nication or  of  larger  speculation,  are  yet  so  important  in  their 
sum,  are  for  the  most  part  neglected,  either  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  of  transport,  or  from  an  indisposition  to  undertake 
smaller  speculations.  There  are  in  general  with  us  few  specu- 
lators disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  purchasing  in  years  of  plenty 
in  order  to  sell  in  years  of  scarcity ;  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
prejudice  which  exists  in  Russia  (as  in  many  other  countries) 
amongst  the  less  enlightened  classes,  against  those  who  engage 
in  speculations  of  the  sort ;  they  are  accused  of  forestalling  and 
of  producing  artificial  scarcities ;  in  times  of  real  scarcity,  the 
people  who  suffer  from  the  dearness  of  bread  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  corn-merchants,  without  ever  dreaming  that  this  very 
dearness  often  becomes  a  preventive  against  absolute  famine. 
That  it  does  so,  however,  might  be  shown  them  by  a  very  sim- 
ple example.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  country  of  a  million  of 
inhabitants  there  occurs  a  bad  harvest,  which  yields  only  the 
ordinary  year's  supply  for  500,000  mouths ;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  such  a  case  the  prices  should  rise  to  double  or  treble 
their  ordinary  amount ;  in  consequence  of  this  rise,  the  most 
numerous  classes  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  restrict  their 
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consumption  of  bread,  and  to  supplement  it  as  much  as  possible 
by  other  articles  of  food ;  at  the  same  time,  the  high  price  of 
corn  will  stimulate  importation ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that 
the  inhabitants  will  be  able  to  rub  on  till  the  ensuing  harvest 
without  suffering  a  complete  famine.  But  what  would  be  the 
case,  if,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  spirit  of  speculation,  the  producers 
and  merchants  were  to  go  on  selling  at  the  ordinary  prices  ?  It 
it  is  evident  that,  bread  fetching  only  the  same  price  as  for- 
merly, every  family  lYould  go  on  consuming  its  usual  quantity, 
BO  that,  the  whole  provision  being  exhausted  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  and  the  moderation  of  prices  having  hindered  arrivals 
from  abroad,  famine  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
com  trade,  like  every  other,  may  become  a  business  of  jobbing 
and  fraudulent  speculation  hurtful  to  the  general  weal;  but,  taken 
in  its  natural  condition,  it  is  precisely  the  sort  of  speculation 
founded  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities  which  re^-establishes 
equilibrium  of  price  in  the  grand  article  of  consumption  by  pre- 
venting too  excessive  depreciation  in  years  of  abundance,  and 
excessive  scarcity  of  grain  in  years  of  defective  harvest.  The 
greater  the  competition  of  these  speculators,  the  more  do  prices 
become  equalised.  But  with  us,  whether  from  want  of  capital 
or  from  want  of  enterprise,  this  commerce  is  much  less  active 
in  its  different  ramifications  than  it  is  in  other  countries,  and  the 
administration  is  obliged  to  supplement  it  by  imposing  on  the 
communes  the  obligation  of  establishing  magazines  of  reser^'c. 
This  absence  of  enterprise,  which  necessitates  direct  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  government  with  the  vast  means  at  its  dis- 
IK)sal,  is  found  in  many  other  branches  of  our  social  economy. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  other  countries,  the  large  num- 
ber of  small  towns,  which  are  so  many  markets  and  entrepots 
for  the  produce  of  the  land,  greatly  facilitates  exchange,  by 
putting  the  surrounding  districts  in  communication  with  each 
other,  and  thus  equalises  prices.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
EurojKjan  Russia  there  is  reckoned  only  1  town  to  130^  square 
miles,  whilst  in  Austria  there  is  reckoned  1  town  or  burgh  to  3} 
square  miles;  in  Prussia,  1  town  to  5^  square  miles;  and  in  France, 
1  town  or  burgh  to  7  square  miles.  We  may  easily  conceive 
how  troublesome,  slow,  and  difficult,  the  operations  of  internal 
commerce  must  be  in  a  country  where  the  centres  and  interme- 
diate points  of  those  operations  are  so  scattered,  and  separated 
by  such  great  distances.  From  all  these  circumstances  our  in- 
ternal commerce  is  placed  in  an  exceptional  position,  and,  pre- 
senting peculiarities  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else,  it  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  theories  applicable  to  other  countries.  The  effects 
of  this  absence  of  competition,  and  the  difficulty  of  intermediate 
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communication,  are,  we  tlunk,  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  great 
differences  which  are  found  in  the  prices  of  grain  in  the  various 
governments.  We  see,  amongst  other  instances,  from  the  data 
furnished  us  by  M.  Zablotski,  that  in  1843,  a  year  which  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  harvest,  the  medium  price 
of  rye  was  6  roubles  21  kopecks  per  tchetwert  in  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  and  1  rouble  35  kopecks  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Koursk, — which  represents  the  difference  of  10  to  46. 
Alongside  of  this,  M.  Zablotski  cites  the  case  of  Prussia,  where, 
during  the  period  from  1822  to  1835,  the  difference  between 
the  lowest  average  price  (47|^  silbergroschen  the  scheffel  of 
wheat,  and  30J  silbergroschen  the  scheffel  of  rye,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Prussia^  and  the  highest  average  price  (59J  silber- 
groschen the  scneffcl  of  wheat  and  434^  silbergroschen  the 
scheffel  of  rye,  in  the  province  of  the  xlhine)  presents  the 
proportion  of  no  more  than  10  to  12  for  wheat  and  10  to  14 
for  rye.  The  writer  from  whom  we  borrow  these  figures  is 
of  opinion  that  the  enormous  difference  in  the  prices  of  grain  in 
the  two  Kussian  governments  above  mentioned  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  their  geographical  situation ;  and  in  support  of  this 
opinion  he  cites,  amongst  others,  the  following  examples :  that 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  situated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  the  price  of  grain  was  nearly  19  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  the  government  of  Pskow ;  more  than  4  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  the  government  of  Nowgorod;  and  15  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  that  of  Livonia ; — that  in  New  Kussia,  in  the 
most  southern  governments,  grain  was  dearer,  during  the  year 
in  question,  than  in  governments  nearer  the  centre,  and  even 
than  in  some  of  the  northern  governments :  in  the  government 
of  Tauride,  for  example,  the  price  was  more  than  4  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  that  of  Ka,louga; — that  the  difference  is  still 
more  striking  when  we  compare  the  price  of  grain  in  neigh- 
bouring governments:    thus,  in   1843,  the  price  of  rye  was 

1  rouble  42^  kopecks  per  tchetwert  in  the  government  of 
Tschemigow ;  1  rouble  90  kopecks  in  the  government  of  ffiew ; 

2  roubles  46  kopecks,  in  that  of  Minsk ;  2  roubles  98  kopecks 
in  that  of  Mohilew ;  3  roubles  4  kopecks  in  that  of  Smolensk ; 
and  4  roubles  34  kopecks  in  that  of  Witebsk.  We,  too,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  geographical  position  of  the  governments,  and 
the  distances  by  which  they  are  separated,  are  not  the  sole  cause 
of  these  great  differences  of  price ;  but  that  other  circumstances, 
which  we  have  already  indicated,  also  contribute  to  that  effect. 
The  greater  or  less  amount  of  commercial  intercourse  subsisting 
between  two  given  districts,  and  their  greater  or  less  facilities 
for  intercommunication,  will  aggravate  or  counteract  the  in- 
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flucnce  of  distance :  but  that  the  latter  must  necessarily  exer- 
cise a  preponderating  influence  on  the  commerce  of  cereals  is  a 
point  about  which  we  apprehend  lliere  can  be  no  dispute  what^ 
ever.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  us  that,  in  an  empire  which  occu- 
pies more  than  half  the  surface  of  Europe,  the  prices  of  grain — 
though  their  tendency  will  be  towards  equalisation,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  commerce,  population,  and  pros- 
perity— will  probably  never  attain  the  same  degree  of  unifonnity 
and  steadiness  that  they  will  in  countries  of  more  limited  ex- 
tent. 

The  influence  of  geographical  position  on  the  com  trade  is  as 
incontestable  as  the  influence  of  distance.  Of  this  we  may  find 
a  proof  in  the  empire  of  Austria :  in  Gallicia,  a  province  which 
produces  large  quantities  of  com,  and  which,  being  surrounded 
by  countries  similarly  situated,  has  little  external  outlet,  tlie 
average  prices  during  the  years  1840  to  1843  were  for  wheat 
114  kreutzers,  and  for  rye  83  kreutzers,  per  metzen;  in  the 
Tyrol,  which  does  not  produce  grain  enough  for  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  where  transport  is  costly,  owing  to  the  chains  of 
mountains  which  everywhere  intersect  the  country,  and  to  the 
interruption  of  river  conununication  by  rapids  and  cataracts, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  same  period  was  285 
kreutzers  per  metzen,  and  that  of  rye  192  kreutzers :  thus  the 
difference  in  prices  between  these  two  provinces  was,  for  wheat, 
as  10  to  25,  and  for  rye  as  10  to  23 ;  in  1843  the  diffierence  for 
both  species  of  grain  was  as  1  to  4 ;  whilst  in  none  of  the  other 
provinces,  German  or  Slavonian,  did  the  lowest  average  differ 
from  the  highest  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  10  to  12  for 
wheat  and  10  to  14  for  rye.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  two  last  proportions  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  markets  of 
Prussia  presented,  according  to  M.  Zablotski,  during  the  perioil 
from  1822  to  1835 :  and  yet,  down  to  1848,  the  situation  of 
the  two  countries  in  regard  to  agricultural  labour  was  very 
different :  in  Austria  the  corvee  system  still  subsisted  in  all  its 
integrity,  whilst  in  Prussia  it  had  long  previously  been  abolished. 
This  affords  one  proof  more  that  the  great  difference  and  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prices  of  grain  in  Kussia  cannot  be  attributed  solely 
to  our  system  of  agricultural  labour :  and  indeed  we  may  ob- 
serve in  general,  that,  in  matters  touching  the  social  condition 
of  a  country,  where  effects  and  their  causes  are  linked  together 
by  a  complicated  and  often  imperceptible  chain-work,  it  is  well 
to  be  cautious  of  referring  too  many  phenomena  to  a  single 
cause :  for,  if  we  once  give  way  to  this  tempting  but  unprofit- 
able habit,  it  will  be  found,  that,  instead  of  patiently  noting 
and  collating  tlie  facts  that  come  before  us,  we  are  almost  sure 
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to  distort  them  into  a  sort  of  Procrustean  conformity  with  cer- 
tain foregone  conclusions.  Russia^  moreover,  differs  in  such  a 
multitude  of  respects  from  every  other  country  under  the  sun, 
that  similar  causes  often  produce  results  which  are  very  far 
indeed  from  being  exactly  analogous  to  what  we  find  them  pro- 
ducing elsewhere ;  and  there  exists  so  copious  a  diversity  in 
the  economical  relations  of  her  various  provinces,  that  similar 
antecedents  are  often  attended  by  very  divergent  consequences, 
even  from  one  province  to  another. 

In  regard  to  the  examples  cited  by  M.  Zablotski,  relative  to 
the  prices  of  grain  in  the  north  as  compared  with  the  south  of 
Russia,  we  shall  permit  ourselves  the  following  observations : 
The  lowness  of  the  price  of  rye  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel compared  with  the  prices  quoted  for  the  governments  of 
Pskow,  Nowgorod,  and  Livonia,  may,  we  think,  be  explained, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  commercial  situation  of  the  different 
governments.  Traversed  by  the  Dwina,  the  government  of 
Archangel  is  situated  in  the  highway  of  one  of  our  outlets  for 
the  exportation  of  our  cereals.  Its  population  being  very  li- 
mited (about  240,000  inhabitants),  it  is  only  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  scanty  harvests,  it  requires 
for  its  own  consumption :  this  supply  forms  part  of  the  quan- 
tities arriving  by  the  river,  and  destined  mainly  for  exportation, 
80  that  the  market  price  is  determined  much  less  by  the  home 
demand  of  this  government,  than  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
com  trade :  now  the  port  of  Archangel  is  during  a  long  period 
of  the  year  closed  by  ice,  and  is,  moreover,  very  remote  from 
its  ports  of  destination,  so  that  if  during  the  short  period  of 
navigation  there  be  but  little  demand  from  abroad,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  a  considerable  fall  of  prices  may  be  the  result. 
The  government  of  Livonia  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  posi- 
tion :  the  port  of  Riga  lies  much  nearer  to  foreign  ports :  the 
navigation  opens  sooner  and  closes  later  than  at  Archangel,  and 
commerce  is  very  much  brisker:  during  the  year  1843,  for 
example — the  very  year  of  which  the  average  prices  have  served 
M.  Zablotski  for  his  term  of  comparison — there  were  exported 
from  the  port  of  Riga  104,627  tchetwerts  of  rye,  and  from  that 
of  Archangel  only  8,374.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that 
in  Livonia  a  large  quantity  of  rye  is  employed  in  distillation, 
and  that  that  province  finds  it  very  easy  to  dispose  of  any  sur- 

Elus  it  may  have  on  hand  after  the  closing  of  the  navigation, 
eing  surrounded  by  governments  which  do  not  generally  pro- 
duce grain  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.    These  are  the 
causes  which  render  prices  in  Livonia  so  much  higher  than  in 
the  government  of  Archangel,  notwithstanding  its  better  geo-* 
Vol.  I.  s  % 
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graphical  position*  During  the  period  from  1846  to  1849, 
average  prices  were,  for  rye^  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
4  roubles  75  kopecks,  and  in  Livonia  5  roubles  92  kopecks  per 
tchetwert,  being  a  difference  of  25  per  cent. ;  and  for  wJteat,  in 
the  former,  6  roubles  12  kopecks,  and  in  the  latter  9  roubles 
46  kopecks,  being  a  difference  of  55  per  cent.  As  regards  the 
governments  of  Pskow  and  Nowgorod,  they  do  not  produce 
grain  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  are  at  same 
time  in  the  most  unfavourable  position  for  procuring  it,  being 
surrounded  by  seven  governments,  namely,  Smolensk,  Wologda, 
Jaroslaw,  Olonetz,  St  Petersburg,  Twer,  and  Witebsk,  of 
which  the  two  former  scarcely  produce  sufficient  grain  for  them- 
selves, and  the  five  others  always  require  to  draw  supplies  from 
their  neighbours.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account, 
we  perceive  that  the  lowness  of  price  in  the  government  of 
Archangel  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  Livonia,  Pskow,  and 
Nowgorod,  presents  no  extraordinary  feature,  and  is  referable 
to  local  causes.  The  higher  average  price  in  the  govermnent 
of  Tauride  (the  most  southern  of  European  Russia)  aa  compared 
with  that  of  Eidouga, — a  difference,  however,  of  only  10  kopecks 
per  tchetwert,  or  about  4  per  cent.,  is  referable  to  causes  of  the 
like  sort.  Tauride  is  at  the  door  of  our  South-European  corn 
ports ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  all  maritime  districts  prices 
are  higher  than  in  the  interior,  especially  when  a  brisk  export 
trade  is  going  on.  Now  in  this  very  year  1843,  there  were 
exported  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog  1,511,434  tchetwerts  of 
wheat  and  32,428  tchetwerts  of  rye,  — in  all,  1,543,862  tchet- 
werts, or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  exportation  of  that  year. 

The  differences  in  the  average  prices  of  rye  in  1843  in  the 
neighbouring  governments  of  Tschemigow,  Kiew,  Minsk,  Mo- 
hilew,  Smolensk,  and  Witebsk,  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
striking ;  but,  to  form  a  right  appreciation  of  the  cause  of  these, 
we  require  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  position  of 
each  of  these  governments.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we 
reproduce  here  the  prices  of  rye  in  these  governments  in  1843 : 

Tschemigow 

Kiew  -  -  - 

MiDsk 

Mohilew 

Smolensk 

Witebsk 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  of  these  six 
governments,  it  is  only  the  two  first,  namely,  Tschemigow  and 
Kiew,   which  produce   more  grain   than  they  consume:   the 
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government  of  Smolensk  belongs  to  the  category  of  those  that 
generally  produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption :  the  other 
three  governments,  Minsk,  Mohilew,  and  Witebsk,  draw  a  por- 
tion of  their  supplies  from  their  neighbours.  The  government 
of  Tschernigow,  one  of  those  which  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  rye,  has  for  its  neighbours,  on  the  east  and  south,  the 
governments  of  Orel,  Koursk,  Kiew,  and  Poltawa,  which  abound 
in  grain ;  on  the  west  and  north,  the  governments  of  Minsk 
and  Mohilew,  which  do  not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own 
popidation.  It  has  thus  for  rivals  four  governments  producing 
abundance  of  the  same  article,  and  for  customers  two  govern- 
ments standing  in  want  of  it,  one  of  which,  however,  (Minsk) 
can  also  draw  direct  supplies  from  the  governments  of  Kiew 
and  Wolhynia.  The  government  of  Kiew  has  for  neighbours, 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  governments  of  Tschernigow, 
Poltawa,  Kherson,  Podolia,  and  Wolhynia,  which  are  the  chief 
granaries  of  the  empire,  and  on  the  north  Minsk,  the  only 
neighbouring  government  that  can  stand  in  want  of  its  grain, 
but  which,  however,  can  draw  its  supplies  directly  from  Tscher- 
nigow and  Wolhynia.  The  government  of  Minsk  has  for  its 
neighbours,  on  the  east  and  south,  three  governments,  Tscher* 
nigow,  ffiew,  and  Wolhynia,  from  which  it  can  draw  what 
supplies  it  may  require :  on  the  west  is  Grodno,  which  produces 
grain  enough  for  its  own  population,  but  which  has  rarely  any 
surplus  for  export :  on  the  north-west  and  north  are  Wilna  and 
Witebsk,  which  do  not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  government  of  Mohilew  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  government  of  Smolensk,  which  ordinarily  produces 
enough  for  its  own  consumption,  but  has  seldom  any  surplus  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  government  of  Tschernigow,  which  is  able 
to  supply  it;  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  governments  of 
Minsk  and  Witebsk,  which  do  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  grain 
for  themselves.  The  government  of  Smolensk  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  governments  of  Orel  and  Tschernigow,  which 
abound  in  grain ;  on  the  east,  west,  and  north,  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow,  Kalouga,  Mohilew,  Witebsk,  Pskow,  and 
Twer,  all  of  which  require  to  draw  additional  supplies  from  other 
governments.  The  government  of  Witebsk  has  for  neighbours, 
on  the  east  and  south,  Smolensk  and  Mohilew,  which,  like  itself, 
require  supplies  of  grain  in  addition  to  what  they  raise  them- 
selves; on  the  west,  the  government  of  Wilna,  which  is  not 
one  of  the  most  fertile,  and  Courland,  which  seldom  produces 
more  than  is  strictly  necessary  for  its  own  consumption;  on  the 
north,  Livonia,  which  frequently  produces  more  than  it  can 
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consume^  and  the  government  of  Pskow,  one  of  the  poorest  and 
least  productive  in  cereals. 

Upon  examining  in  what  relation  prices  stand  to  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  these  six  governments,  we  perceive  that  the 
lowest  prices  are  found  in  the  two  governments  which  abound  in 
grain,  and  have  for  their  neighbours,  along  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  frontiers,  governments  belonging  to  the  most 
fertile  countries  of  the  empire.  Medium  prices  are  found  in 
the  governments  of  Minsk  and  Mohilew,  of  which  the  former 
does  not  produce  grain  enough  for  its  own  population,  but 
which,  having  three  fertile  governments  for  its  neighbours,  is 
favourably  situated  for  drawing  its  supplies;  and  the  latter 
generally  produces  grain  enough  for  its  own  internal  consump- 
tion. The  highest  prices  are  quoted  in  the  two  governments 
of  Smolensk  and  Witebsk,  the  harvests  of  which  are  generally 
insufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  which  are  moreover 
disadvantageously  situated  for  drawing  their  supplies,  being 
surrounded,  along  a  considerable  portion  of  their  frontier,  by 
governments  which  are  poor  in  cereals,  and  obliged  to  be  them- 
selves importers  of  these  commodities.  Thus  the  progressive 
scale  of  prices  seems  to  stand  in  a  natural  enough  relation  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  respective  governments,  the  degree 
of  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  their  facilities  for  receiving  supplies. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  relation  the  difference  of  prices 
stands  to  geographical  situation  and  distance.  To  facilitate  our 
view  and  enable  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  expense  of 
transport,  we  reduce  the  grain  measure  into  poods,  reckoning 
9  poods  to  a  tchetwert  of  rye.  At  this  rate,  the  difference 
of  prices  per  pood  presents  the  following  figures :  — 

In  the  government  of  Witebsk,  +  14^  kopecks  as  compared 
with  the  government  of  Smolensk,  -f  15  kopecks  as  compared 
with  Mohilew,  +  21  kopecks  as  compared  with  Minsk,  +  27 
kopecks  as  compared  with  Eaew,  and  +  32^  kopecks  as  com- 
pared with  Tschemigow. 

'  If,  taking  into  consideration  the  bad  roads  at  certain  seasons 
and  in  certain  localities,  we  assume,  at  an  average,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  transport  the  rate  of  1  kopeck  per  pood  for  10  versts, 
the  greatest  difference  betwixt  the  price  of  the  government  of 
Tschemigow  and  that  of  Witebsk  will  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  the  expense  of  transport  for  325  versts.  This  is  pretty  nearly 
the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  governments.  Of 
course  this  calculation  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  these  two  governments :  the 
governments  of  Wilna  and  Livonia,  which  bound  with  the 
government  of  Witebsk,  can  more  readily  supply  it  than  the 
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government  of  Tschernigow  can.  We,  therefore,  merely  ex- 
hibit this  comparison  as  a  more  or  less  approximative  indication 
of  the  influence  which  distance  may  exert  upon  price.  But  the 
comparison  of  price  and  distance  will  be  more  conclusive  if  we 
apply  it  to  two  contiguous  governments  which  carry  on  with 
each  other  a  direct  corn  trade.  Thus,  for  example,  the  price  of 
rye,  in  1843,  being  in  the  government  of  Tschernigow,  1  rouble 
42 J^  kopecks,  and  in  that  of  Mohilew  2  roubles  98  kopecks; 
the  difference  is  155^  kopecks  per  tchetwert,  or  17:^^  kopecks 
per  pood,  which  corresponds  in  expense  of  transport,  at  the 
above-mentioned  rate,  to  a  distance  of  172^  versts  only,  whilst 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Mohilew 
and  that  of  the  government  of  Tschernigow,  taken  in  a  straight 
line,  is  about  300  versts ;  so  that  if  we  were  even  to  reckon 
only  1  kopeck  per  pood  for  20  versts,  the  difference  of  price 
would  hardly  cover  the  expense  of  transport,  taking  into  account 
the  sinuosities  of  the  ordinary  road.  The  same  comparison 
applied  to  the  government  of  Minsk,  and  to  the  neighbouring 
governments  from  which  it  might  draw  its  supplies,  gives  th^ 
following  results :  — 

From  its  geographical  situation,  the  government  of  Minsk 
can  draw  in  a  direct  way  its  supplies  of  grain  only  from  the 
governments  of  Tschernigow,  Kiew,  and  Wolhynia.  Between 
these  three  governments  and  that  of  Minsk,  the  proportion  of 
the  difference  of  prices  to  the  distances  which  separate  them, 
taken  in  a  direct  line,  is  as  follows :  — 

Average  prices  in  1843.  —  Tschernigow,  1  rouble  42^  ko- 
pecks ;  Minsk,  2  roubles  46  kopecks ;  difference  103i  kopecks 
per  tchetwert  =11^  kopecks  per  pood;  distance  in  a  direct  line 
between  the  centres  of  the  two  governments,  about  350  versts : 
thus  the  difference  of  price  distributed  over  the  distance  gives 
but  1  kopeck  per  pood  for  30  versts  transport ;  Kiew,  1  rouble 
90  kopecks ;  Minsk,  2  roubles  46  kopecks ;  difference  56  kopecks 
per  tchetwert  =  6^  kopecks  per  pood ;  distance  400  versts ; 
this  gives  1  kopeck  per  pood  for  64  versts  transport 

Average  prices  during  four  years  1846 — 49  *  —  Wolhynia,  2 
roubles  74  kopecks ;  Minsk,  4  roubles  1 1  kopecks ;  difference, 
137  kopecks  per  tchetwert  =  15^  kopecks  per  pood;  distance 
270  versts;  this  gives  1  kopeck  for  17^  versts  transport, always 
taking  the  distances  in  a  straight  line. 

These  comparisons  seem  to  us  to  establish  that  the  differ- 
ences of  price  amongst  these  neighbouring  governments,  how- 
ever great  they  may  seem  at  the  first  glance,  are  nowbe  dis- 

*  Not  having  at  hand  the  average  price  for  1S43  of  the  government  of  Wolhynia, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  average  of  1846  to  1849. 
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proportionate  to  their  geographical  position;  but  even  if 
examples  should  be  found  of  cases  in  which  the  difference  of 
price  exceeded  the  ordinary  cost  of  transport,  that  might  still 
be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  respective  governments,  and  by  other  local  circumstances. 
And  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  geographical  position  and 
degree  of  fertility  of  the  different  governments  must  exert  a 
very  direct  and  sensible  influence  upon  the  price  of  grain. 

M.  Zablotski  observes  that,  according  to  the  statistical  data 
collected  by  M.  Protopopoff,  prices  are  much  less  variable  in 
those  governments  which  do  not  raise  a  suflSciency  of  grain  for 
their  own  consumption,  than  in  those  which  produce  a  surplus. 
Thus,  for  example,  during  the  period  from  1833  to  1841, 
prices  varied  at  ]?etrozavod8k,  St.  Petersburg,  Nowgorod, 
Kostroma,  Jaroslaw,  Wladimir,  and  Moscow,  only  between  the 
proportions  of  10  to  22  minimum  difference  (at  Petrozavodsk), 
and  10  to  42  maximum  difference  (at  Moscow);  whilst  at 
Simbirsk,  Woroneje,  Penza,  Ekath^rinoslow,  Riazan,  Tambow, 
Saratow,  Koursk,  Toula,  and  Stavropol,  they  varied  between 
the  proportions  of  10  to  48  minimum  difference  (at  Simbirsk,) 
and  10  to  111  maximum  difference  (at  Stavropol).  This 
difference  in  the  fluctuation  of  prices  he  explains  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — In  those  governments  which  habitually  require 
an  importation  of  grain,  a  considerable  mass  of  cereals  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  merchants,  and  the  commodity 
assumes  the  character  of  a  current  article  of  merchandise,  of 
which  the  prime  cost,  transport  and  warehousing  included,  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  merchant :  of  course,  this  prime 
cost  {perwonatchalnaia  tsiend)  depends  upon  the  price  at  which 
he  has  purchased  the  grain  from  the  producer ;  but  the  selling 
price,  which  includes  the  merchant's  profit,  is  always  more  or 
less  equalised  by  the  competition  of  speculators;  this  proves 
that  when,  to  one  of  the  elements  which  determine  the  selling 
price,  namely,  the  proportion  betwixt  supply  and  demand,  there 
comes  to  be  added  another  regulative  element,  namely,  the 
price  which  is  determined  by  an  exact  calculation  of  the  whole 
expenses,  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  decrease,  and  the 
latter  has  a  tendency  to  become  steadier  and  steadier.  The 
justness  of  this  reasoning  is  incontestable :  it  supports  also  an 
observation  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  extreme  fluctuation  of  prices  in 
certain  districts  is  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  wholesale 
speculations  of  our  internal  corn  trade  are  confined.  But  to 
tliis  explanation  of  the  greater  stability  of  prices  in  those 
governments  which  do  not  produce  grain  enough  for  their  own 
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requirements,  we  may  add  tlie  following  observations:  —  In 
governments  which  produce  a  surplus  of  grain,  the  price  of  that 
commodity  depends  principally  upon  the  demand  there  may  be 
for  it  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation.  When 
the  demand  ceases,  or  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
provision  stored — when  a  considerable  part  of  last  crop  remains 
unsold,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  new  one  equally  abundant 
with  no  prospect  of  additional  markets, — the  producers  become 
discouraged,  and  prices  fall  to  a  figure  to  which  they  never  can 
sink  in  those  governments  which  are  regularly  dependent  upon 
external  sources  for  a  portion  of  their  supplies,  and  in  which 
the  cost  of  transport  alone  maintains  prices  at  a  higher  quo- 
tation. The  lower  the  price  has  fallen,  the  greater  and  more 
rai)id  must  be  the  rise  when  the  state  of  die  foreign  market 
presents  a  prospect  of  disposing  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  a  large 
jDrofit.  In  every  sort  of  trade,  and  especially  in  the  corn-trade, 
great  falls  are  almost  always  followed  by  great  rises,  for  the 
one  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  other;  and  this,  in  our 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  fluctuation  of 
prices  in  our  fertile  districts. 

If  we  have  here  gone  into  explanatory  details  which  may 
seem  too  minute,  we  have  been  led  away  by  tlie  importance  of 
the  subject ;  for  the  question  of  the  instability  of  prices  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  that  affect  our  agriculture. 

In  examining  some  of  the  opinions  broached  by  M.  Zablot- 
ski,  we  have  been  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
an  author  who  has  treated  the  question  in  a  manner  at  once 
lucid  and  profound ;  we  have  considered  that  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion could  only  contribute  to  the  farther  elucidation  of  a 
subject  on  which  we  often  meet  with  erroneous  opinions  which 
this  writer  has  triumphantly  refuted.  On  the  whole,  we  agree 
with  him,  that  the  present  system  of  our  rural  economy  ex- 
cludes the  i)ossibility  of  ascertaining  the  costs  of  production 
with  anything  like  accuracy  ;  that  it  thus  eliminates  one  of  the 
regulative  elements  of  the  market  price,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  its  instability.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  ]VL  Za- 
blotski  does  not  assign  a  due  share  of  influence  to  several  other 
causes,  moral  and  physical,  which  are  at  least  concurring  ones. 
Of  these,  some  arc  merely  temporary,  and  may  be  gradually 
removed  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  the  successive  im- 
provements in  our  social  economy ;  of  this  description  are  the 
causes  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  our  internal 
commerce  and  our  defective  means  of  communication :  but 
others  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  being  referable  to  the 
uncertainty  of  our  harvests,  the  physical  and  geographical  situa- 
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tiou  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  the  immense  distances  which 
separate  the  localities  of  production  from  those  of  consumption. 
The  com  trade  is,  by  its  very  nature,  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  and  variable  that  can  have  an  existence.  In  articles 
of  secondary  importance  to  man, — articles  of  pleasure  or  luxury, 
in  food  or  apparel  for  example, —  increase  of  production  and 
diminution  of  price  contribute  to  extend  their  consumption; 
and  thus  the  price  is  prevented  from  falling  excessively  low ; 
or,  conversely,  when  production  decreases,  and  they  become 
dearer,  people  restrict  their  consumption  or  use  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes; 80  that,  in  this  manner,  the  price  is  hindered  from 
rising  excessively  high.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
man's  prime  necessity, — com.  In  fertile  agricultural  coun- 
tries, each  individual,  in  ordinary  seasons,  has  his  ration  of 
bread ;  and  when  a  harvest  of  extraordinary  abundance  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  habitual  wants  of  the  commimity,  con- 
sumjition  does  not  augment  in  such  proportion  as  to  hinder  a 
depreciation  in  value,  unless  there  be  some  foreign  outlet;  the 
consequence  is,  that  an  excessive  fall  in  prices  is  inevitable  if 
such  outlets  are  wanting;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  with 
several  of  our  most  productive  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest,  the  supply  be  insufficient 
•for  the  home  consimiption,  or  if,  along  with  an  average  harvest, 
there  be  a  brisk  demand  from  abroad,  prices  rise,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  no  less  rapidly  than  they  had  formerly  faUen. 
These  extraordinary  fluctuations  are  most  marked  and  frequent 
with  us  in  the  southern  governments,  which  having,  in  years  of 
abundance,  no  sufficient  outlets  in  the  interior,  are  essentiaUy 
dependent  for  their  market  price  on  the  conjunctures  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  in  some  of  the  most  fertile  central  governments 
which  are  dependent  on  the  home  demand,  and  must  suffer  from 
a  cereal  plethora  when  the  harvest  is  generally  good,  and  the 
districts  which  usually  draw  their  supplies  from  them  have 
themselves  produced  more  grain  than  usual.  Change  the  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  as  you  may,  and  let  the  new  one  be  as  rational 
as  you  please,  you  will  not  put  an  end  to  this  fluctuation  of 
prices,  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  proceeds 
in  great  part  from  the  geographical  position  of  these  countries. 
The  most  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  the  inconvenience, 
though  it  will  never  be  entirely  removed,  may  yet  in  the 
course  of  time  be  gradually  diminished  by  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  our  means  of  communication.  Our  fertile 
southern  provinces  will  always  be  exposed  to  suffer  more  or 
less  from  a  redundancy  of  grain  in  years  of  abundance,  when 
the  chances  of  foreign  commerce  turn  against  them, — the  more 
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BO,  that  their  topographical  position  is  very  ill-suited  for  com- 
merce with  the  interior ;  for  all  the  great  rivers  that  traverse 
them^  together  with  their  tributaries,  flow  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion ;  so  that,  to  transport  their  grain  into  the  provinces  of  the 
north  or  west,  they  have  only  the  alternative  of  land  carriage 
or  up-stream  navigation.  And  then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  very  great  inequality  of  the  harvests.  We  have  seen,  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt  Koethen,  in  the  government  of  Tauride,  during  the 
space  often  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  there  were  wheat  har- 
vests which  yielded  fifteen  returns,  others  which  scarcely  re- 
turned the  seed,  and  one  which  was  a  total  failure.  Such  in- 
equality, such  uncertainty  in  the  products  of  agriculture, 
easily  explains  the  immense  fluctuation  of  prices  without  going 
farther  in  quest  of  a  cause. 

As  regards  lines  of  communication,  M.  Zablotski,  while 
recognising  their  utility  and  importance,  attributes  to  them  only 
a  secondary  influence  on  the  stability  of  prices,  citing  the  follow- 
ing examples  in  support  of  his  oi)inion:  1,  the  government  of 
Kostroma  is  no  more  favourably  situated  Tin  this  respect  than 
those  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratow,  where  the  fluctuations  are  twice 
and  thrice  as  great  as  in  the  former;  2,  the  government  of 
Toula  is  much  more  favourably  situated  in  this  respect  than 
those  of  Woroneje  and  Penza :  yet  the  diff*erence  between  the 
minimum  and  maximmn  price  in  the  first  named  government 
is  as  1  to  10,  whilst  in  the  two  others  it  is  only  as  1  to  5  and  as 
1  to  6.  Now  it  is  incontestable  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
importance  of  lines  of  communication,  we  cannot  claim  for  them 
an  excliisive  influence  on  the  stability  of  prices :  but  as  for  the 
examples  here  cited,  we  must  observe  that  the  government  of 
Kostroma  belongs  to  the  category  of  those  which  do  not  pro- 
duce grain  enough  for  their  own  consmnption,  whilst  Simbirsk 
and  Saratow  abound  in  cereals,  and  furnish  large  quantities  for 
home  or  foreign  export ;  and  we  have  shown  that  in  countries 
of  the  latter  class  prices  must  necessarily  be  much  more  variable 
than  in  the  former.  The  government  of  Toula  is  also  one  of 
those  which  have  a  large  surplus  for  exportation :  its  market 
price  greatly  depends  on  its  relations  with  other  governments, 
especially  the  contiguous  one  of  Moscow ;  and  such  is  the  ex- 
tent of  speculation  which  thence  prevails,  that  it  sometimes 
happens  that  in  Moscow,  which  receives  the  grain  of  Toula,  the 
price  of  grain  is  lower  than  in  Toula  itself. 

Before  concluding  this  digression,  which  many  of  our  readers 
may  perhaps  consider  as  already  too  long,  we  should  wish  to 
add  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  the  excess  of  our  production. 
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and  the  influence  of  the  foreign  corn  trade  upon  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

M.  Zablotski  refutes  in  a  very  logical  manner  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  that  Bussia,  possessing  a  boundless  extent 
of  cultivable  land,  produces  grain  in  far  too  great  a  quantity, 
and  who  attribute  to  this  cause  the  excessive  lowness  in  the 
price  of  that  commodity.  He  refers  to  the  statistical  researches 
of  M.  Protopopoff  as  proving  that  the  excess  of  grain  which 
can  be  furnished  for  exportation  does  not  exceed  12,500,000 
tchetwerts  (9  million  quarters),  which  does  not  amount  to  5  per 
cent,  of  the  average  harvest.  The  average  of  exportation  in 
the  commerce  with  Europe  during  the  decennial  period  of  1839 
to  1848,  amounts  (exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland)  to  about 
4,400,000  tchetwerts,  so  that  there  remains  only  a  floating 
quantity  of  about  8  millions  of  tchetwerts,  or  3^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  production.  M.  Zablotski  cites  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  which  likewise  possess  an  immense  extent  of 
arable  land,  and  produce  in  proportion  to  their  population 
(according  to  M.  Z.'s  statistics,  twice  as  much  grain  as  Russia*, 
yet  the  price  has  not  there  been  reduced  to  a  trifle :  in  August, 
1844,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  was  equiva- 
lent to  6  roubles  84  kopecks  per  tchetwert ;  and  in  1845,  when 
there  had  been  a  fine  harvest,  the  price  at  New  York  in  the 
month  of  October  was  equal  to  7  roubles  18  kopecks,  and  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  7  roubles  40  ko- 


♦  According  to  the  general  census,  (taken  every  ten  years,)  the  population  of  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1840  to  17,063,000  individuals,  and  the  har>'cst  of 
cereals  and  dry  leguminous  plants  of  every  sort  to  615,525,673  bushels  ==  103,450,000 
tchetwerts,  wliich  gave  6*06  tchetwerts  per  head.  In  1847,  a  year  of  a  very  abun- 
dant harvest,  the  total  production  amounted,  according  to  statistical  data  publisked 
in  the  "  Gazette  dn  Commerce  de  Saint  Petersburg  (No.  101  of  year  1848),  to 
848,132,000  bushels  =  142,543,000  tchetwerts,  dry  legumes  included,  and  the  po- 
pulation of  that  year  was  estimated  at  20,746,000  inhabitants,  giving  6*87  tchetwerts 
])er  inhabitant.  In  Russia,  tlie  average  harvest,  estimated  at  250  millions  of 
tchetwerts,  gives,  for  a  population  of  55  millions  (without  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Polund)  455  tchetwerts  per  head.  The  difference  of  the  relative  harvests 
of  the  two  countries,  therefore,  is  not  as  1  to  2,  but  as  100  to  151.  We  have  also 
to  observe,  first,  that  we  take  here  as  our  point  of  comparison  for  the  United  States, 
one  of  their  most  abundant  harvests,  and,  for  Russia,  the  average  harvest  according 
to  a  very  moderate  estimate  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1847,  given  in  the  "  Gazette  du  Commerce  de  Saint  Petersburg," 
seems  to  be  under- rated,  since,  from  the  partial  results  already  known  of  the 
census  of  1850,  the  total  population  must  now  amount  to  23^  millions,  which 
would  imply  an  increase  during  the  lust  three  years  of  about  a  million  per  annum, 
if  we  were  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  data  given  by  the  **  Gazette  du  Com- 
merce." We  therefore  think  that  we  cannot  estimate  the  ordinary  cereal  harvest  of 
the  United  States  at  more  tlian  6  tchetwerts  per  inhabitant,  which  would  present,  as 
compared  with  the  production  in  Russia,  (455  tchetwerts  per  head)  a  diflerencein 
the  proportion  of  only  132  to  100. 
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pecks ;  whilst  at  Odessa  it  stood  at  about  6  roubles  per  tchet- 
wert 

We  agree  with  M.  Zablotski  in  thinking  that  the  amount  of 
our  surplus  production,  and  the  degree  of  influence  which  it 
exerts  in  rendering  our  com  trade  precarious,  are  generally  ex- 
aggerated; but,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  upon  prices 
wmch  may  be  produced  in  certain  cases  by  the  excess  of  our 
harvests,  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  the  total  amount 
of  production  and  of  home  consumption.  In  even  the  most 
fertile  countries,  the  larger  portion  of  the  harvest  is  consumed 
by  the  cultivators  themselves,  and  does  not  enter  into  commerce 
at  all.  We  have  abeady  seen  that  the  male  population  of  our 
cultivators  in  the  various  governments  of  European  Russia  may 
be  taken  to  amount  to  upwards  of  24,000,000,  includiug  the 
Cossacks  and  the  other  military  colonies ;  and,  as  we  have 
farther  seen  that  the  female  population  exceeds  the  male  by  2*1 
per  cent,,  we  may  estimate  the  agricultural  population  of  both 
sexes  in  European  Kussia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  at  about  49,000,000,  from  which  we  deduct 
1,000,000  for  that  part  of  the  country  population  which  is  not 
stationary,  but  passes  a  portion  of  its  life  in  manufactories  and 
cities;  thus  reducing  die  settled  rural  population  to  about 
48,000,000.  Reckoning  for  the  subsistence  of  this  population 
3  tchetwerts  per  head  (including  the  aliment  of  domestic 
animals),  we  have  144,000,000  tchetwerts  consumed  upon  the 
spot  by  the  producers,  and  therefore  not  entering  into  commerce 
at  all.  To  this  cipher  we  must  further  add  a  fourth  of  the 
crop,  or  60,000,000  tchetwerts,  for  seed,  and,  at  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  5,000,000  tchetwerts  for  brandy  distillation  by  landed 
proprietors*,  making  in  all  209,000,000  tchetwerts.  Going 
rigorously  to  work,  we  would  subtract  from  this  total  about 
9,000,000  tchetwerts,  representing  the  quantities  which  pass 
from  the  most  fertile  districts  to  those  which  do  not  raise  grain 
enough  for  their  own  agricultural  populations,  which  would 
reduce  the  quantity  consumed  on  the  spot  of  production  to 
200,000,000  tchetwerts.  The  average  crop  being  estimated  at 
250,000,000,  there  remains  for  internal  commerce,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  supply  of  the  towns,  of  the  army,  of  the  industrial 


•  M.  Protopopoff  estimates  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed  in  distillation  at 
10,000,000  tchetwerts,  whilst  M.  Kccppen  reckons  it  at  only  5,000,000.  We  consider 
the  latter  figure  much  below  the  mark  ;  but  we  have  adopted  it  in  the  above  calcu- 
lation, because  the  proprietors  of  large  distilleries  sometimes  use  grain  purchased 
at  the  mai'ket  or  from  their  neighbours  when  they  do  not  raise  enough  themselves, 
and  consequently  this  part  of  the  grain  ought  to  be  included  in  the  movement  of 
internal  commerce. 
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establishments^  and  of  the  ambulatory  population,  50,000,600 
tchetwerts.  Of  this  quantity,  the  excess,  estimated  by 
M.  Protopopoff  at  12,500,000  tchetwerts,  amounts  to  a  fourth, 
for  which  the  only  outlet  is  exportation,  the  extent  of  which 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  exercise  a  very  strong  reaction  on 
the  home  com  trade  and  on  the  market  price.  A  stagnation  in 
export,  therefore,  especially  in  years  of  abundance,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  a  very  considerable  fall  of  prices  in  the  home  market, 
nor  can  the  opposite  case  of  a  favourable  demand  abroad  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effect.  It  is  evident  that  these  oscillations 
of  the  corn-trade  barometer  must  be  greatest*  in  the  most  fertile 
provinces,  where  an  extensive  fall  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  when  the  demand,  home  or  foreign,  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  supply.  In  this  situation  we  find  es- 
pecially —  a^  respects  rye,  the  governments  of  Kliarkow,  Eka- 
therinoslaw,  Kiew,  Koursk,  Orenbiu-g,  Penza,  Perm,  Poltawa, 
Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  Toula,  and  Woroneje,  in  all  of 
which  governments  prices  sometimes  fall  below  two  roubles, 
and  in  the  government  of  Saratow,  below  even  one  rouble ;  and 
as  respects  wheat,  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Kiew,  Orenburg, 
Poltawa,  Saratow,  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  and  Woroneje,  in  all  of 
which  governments  prices  often  fall  below  three  roubles :  to 
these  we  might  add  the  following,  in  which  it  sometimes  fall^ 
below  four  roubles  the  tchetwert,  namely  —  Bessarabia,  Khar- 
kow,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Koursk,  Podolia,  Tauridc,  Tschemigow, 
and  Wolhynia. 

In  the  southern  governments,  and  in  several  of  those  where 
grain  is  abundant,  and  which  have  river  communication  with 
9ie  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  prices  can  be  supported  at  their 
natural  level  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  demand  at  the  sea 
ports.  The  provinces  of  New  Bussia  are  thus  situated,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  progress  of  their  internal  welfare,  the 
prosperity  of  their  agriculture  will  always  in  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  Black  Sea  commerce. 

As  regards  tlie  example  of  the  United  States,  which  produce 
in  proportion  to  their  population  much  more  grain  than  Russia, 
without  experiencing  such  great  falls  in  the  price,  we  think  this 
fact  may  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  their  facilities  of  com- 
munication, to  the  great  activity  of  their  internal  commerce, 
and  to  the  rapid  extension  of  their  maritime  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  During  the  triennial  period  of  1846  to 
1848,  their  imports  and  expoi]|pt  represented  a  value  of 
283,000,000  dollars  =  377,000,000  roubles,  whilst  our  com- 
mercial exchanges  with  foreign  countries  did  not  attain  during 
the  same  period  a  value  of  more  than  232,000,000.     These 
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values,  distributed  over  the  population  of  the  two  countries, 
give  in  America  an  amount  of  aoout  17  roubles,  and  in  Bussia 
an  amount  of  4  roubles  30  kopecks  per  head.  In  1850,  there 
entered  the  single  port  of  New  York  3,500  large  vessels ;  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  the  number  entered  in  1848  in  our  whole 
Baltic  and  White  Sea  ports  (3,422);  and  much  more  than 
double  the  number  entered  the  same  year  in  the  port  of  E^ron- 
stadt  (1,517).  It  is  evident  that  such  a  prodigious  maritime 
commerce  must  exceedingly  facilitate  the  exchange  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.  In  the  export  commerce  of  the  United 
States  cereals  are  now  forming  an  article  of  great  and  increasing 
importance.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  quantity  of  grain 
exported  from  thence  scarcely  amounted  to  a  third  or  fourth  of 
that  exported  from  Bussia;  now  their  exports  almost  equal  ours, 
and  wiU  probably  soon  exceed  them.  During  the  year  1847,  a 
very  favourable  year  for  the  com  trade  of  both  coimtries,  ihc 
value  of  our  cereal  exports  amounted  to  71,000,000  silver 
roubles,  and  that  of  those  of  the  United  States  to  51,000,000 
dollars  =  68,000,000  roubles,  giving  us  only  the  trifling 
difference  of  4^  per  cent,  upon  the  value.  If  we  consider  at 
the  same  time  that  the  quantities  exported  were  taken  in 
Bussia  from  an  annual  production  of  250,000,000  tchetwerta, 
and  in  the  United  States  from  a  harvest  of  JProm  1 30,000,000  to 
140,000,000  tchctwerts  at  the  utmost,  and  that  the  selling  price 
was  distributed  with  us  over  an  agricultural  population  of 
about  50,000,000,  whilst  in  the  United  States  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  about  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  cultivators,  it  cannot  but 
appear  natural  that  in  the  latter  country  the  excess  of  produc- 
tion should  not  bring  about  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity which  is  so  rapidly  absorbed  in  foreign  commerce.  The 
difference  of  price  observed  by  M.  Zablotski  between  our 
markets  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  suflSciently  explained 
by  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the  two  countries  in 
regard  to  manual  labour  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation :  these 
are  in  North  America  much  greater  than  in  Bussia ;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  that  enables 
us  to  support  the  competition  of  the  IXi4|ed  States  in  foreign 
markets  —  a  competition  which  is  daily  besoming  more  mena- 
cing to  our  cereal  exports. 

On  recapitulating  the  circmnstances  which  exercise  a  more 
or  less  direct  influence  on  theajiite  of  our  agriculture,  of  which 
we  think  we  have  enumers^Mfthe  more  important,  we  perceive 
that  there  are  some  which  nBjr  be  regarded  as  temporary,  and 
which  will  disappear  with  the  gradual  development  of  the 
material  and  intellectual  resoiu-ces  of  the  country,  and  others 
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which  we  regard  as  permanent,  having  their  seat,  partly,  in 
physical  causes,  such  as  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position, 
our  frequent  droughts,  the  lengthof  our  winters,  the  disproportion, 
in  some  governments,  between  the  relative  extent  of  our  several 
sorts  of  land,  arable,  meadow,  or  forest,  and  partly  in  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  people,  which  are  identified  with 
the  basis  of  our  social  organisation. 

In  all  these  respects  the  situation  of  our  country  differs  from 
that  of  most  others,  and  it  cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  according 
to  generally  received  theories.  A  system  of  rational  husbandry, 
as  practised  in  some  countries  of  central  and  western  Europe, 
will  never  be  applicable  to  all  the  vast  countries  of  our  immense 
empire.  Those  who  might  imagine  that,  by  dint  of  successive 
changes  and  improvements  such  as  are  practised  elsewhere, 
agriculture  might  be  brought  throughout  Bussia  to  that  state  of 
perfection  which  it  has  attained  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany,  would  in  our  opinion  be  cherishing 
a  singular  illusion.  We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  a  great 
part  of  the  region  of  the  Steppes,  embracing  an  extent  of 
17,728  geographical  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
area  of  European  Kussia,  the  alternate  culture  of  cereals  and 
fodder  as  practised  in  other  countries  is  almost  impossible,  and 
that  those  regions  require  a  peculiar  system  of  husbandry  ap- 
propriate to  their  climate  and  soil.  In  several  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  where,  along  with  a  large  extent  of  arable  land, 
there  is  only  a  scattered  population,  the  three-shift  system, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  will  remain  best  adapted  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  regard  to  improvements,  we  ought  to  adopt 
those  which  harmonise  best  with  our  entire  system  of  husbandry, 
and  avoid,  as  tending  generally  to  disappointment,  those  which 
require  a  radical  transformation  of  everything  that  exists.  We 
know  more  than  one  instance  of  the  failure  of  reforms  of  this 
sort.  It  is  only  after  carefill  study  of  the  whole  conditions  of 
our  agriculture  in  general,  of  its  peculiarities  in  each  district, — 
for  these  diflfer  immensely, — and  of  the  character  and  manners 
of  our  people,  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  how  far  systems  or 
proceedings  which  have  been  advantageously  introduced  else- 
where are  likely  to  thrive  with  us.  It  is  not  long  since  several 
distinguished  pupils  of  our  agricultural  institutes,  who  had 
finished  their  studies  abroad  at  the  expense  of  government, 
were  sent  to  New  Russia  in  the  capacity  of  registrators  of  the 
State  domains,  to  put  their  theoretical  knowledge  into  practice. 
A  sojourn  of  a  couple  of  years  in  their  place  of  destination 
served  to  convince  these  gentlemen  that  most  of  their  know- 
ledge was  of  but  little  practical  use,  and  that  the  rural  economy 
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of  those  countries  required  a  totally  different  procedure  appli- 
cable to  their  own  local  circumstances.  This,  however,  does 
not  exclude  very  essential  improvements ;  many  of  these  are 
applicable  to  any  agronomic  system :  such  are,  the  introduction 
of  better  agricultural  implements,  better  modes  of  feeding  and 
fattening,  mechanical  improvements  for  various  subsidiary  pro- 
cesses, a  better  distribution  of  the  labours  of  the  field.  Un- 
fortunately the  deamess  of  our  iron  has  hitherto  contributed  to 
retard  ameliorations  of  this  sort;  but  to  this  subject  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  revert. 

Those  who  feel  annoyed — perhaps  to  an  unnecessary  degree 
— that  the  antiquated  three-shift  system  still  so  extensively 
predominates  in  our  agriculture,  may  find  some  consolation 
upon  turning  their  eyes  to  the  other  countries  which  are  more 
or  less  analogously  situated.  In  France,  out  of  26,078,000 
hectares  of  arable  land,  there  were  reckoned  in  1840  no  less 
than  6,763,000,  or  26  per  cent,  lying  fallow;  and,  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  Hungary  with  its  dependencies,  Gallicia, 
Buckowina,  Bohemia,  great  part  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  German  provinces,  are,  down  to  this  date,  tribu- 
tary to  the  same  system.  These  examples  show,  that,  if  we  are 
still  far  in  the  rear  of  those  countries  in  which  agriculture  is  at 
its  best,  our  position  is,  after  all,  not  so  far  as  might  be  imagined 
behind  that  of  others,  of  which  the  productive  forces  and  na- 
tional wealth  are  already  largely  developed.  A  rational  system 
of  alternate  cultures  can  be  introduced  amongst  us  only  very 
gradually  and  very  slowly,  even  in  those  districts  which  are 
best  adapted  for  it.  It  would  be  useful  chiefly  in  provinces 
where  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
population, — in  those  where  the  soil  is  of  no  great  fertility,  and 
requires  large  quantities  of  manure, — and  in  those  where  the 
relative  extent  of  meadow  land  as  compared  with  arable  is 
below  the  proportion  necessary  for  supporting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  cattle.  In  this  respect,  also,  we  have  been  making  some 
progress  of  late,  as  the  following  indications,  which  we  borrow 
from  M.  Ars^nieff,  will  show :  — 

In  the  western  part  of  the  government  of  Wologda,  a  system 
of  rational  husbandry  has,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  been  introduced  by  several  proprietors.  Different 
sorts  of  grain  and  fodder  are  sowed  in  rotation,  and  some  traces 
of  improvement  are  already  seen  even  on  the  lands  of  the 
peasantry.  In  the  government  of  Nowgorod,  the  mode  of 
cultivation  in  the  military  colonies  is  visibly  improved.  In  the 
government  of  Twer,  a  rational  system  of  husbandry  is  pursued 
by  the  small  number  of  proprietors  who  are  possessed  of  the 
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necessary  capital.  In  the  goTemment  of  Smolensky  some  pro- 
prietors are  beginning  to  improve  their  cultivation  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  four-shift  system  and  the  employment  of 
better  agricultural  implements.  In  the  governments  of  Esthonia, 
Livonia^  and  Courland,  the  rational  system  predominates ;  and^ 
in  some  districts,  the  three-shift  system  is  met  with  only  ex- 
ceptionally. In  the  government  of  Kiew,  rural  economy  is 
making  visible  progress.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  is  extending  more  and  more.  In  the 
governments  of  Wladimir,  Penza,  and  Kalouga,  the  amelioration 
of  their  culture  is  beginning  to  attract  the  serious  attention 
of  the  land  owners.  In  the  government  of  Moscow,  the 
transition  from  the  three-shift  to  a  rational  system  is  success- 
fully proceeding  with  a  number  of  proprietors.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Toula  these  good  examples  are  less  frequent,  but 
on  the  increase.  In  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  an  improved 
mode  of  culture  and  the  use  of  better  implements  of  husbandry 
are  making  visible  progress,  not  only  upon  the  estates  of 
proprietors,  but  also  on  the  lands  of  the  peasantry.  With 
many  proprietors  we  find  a  system  of  culture  that  might  serve 
as  a  model.  In  the  government  of  Kazan,  the  practice  of  a 
rational  system  is  still  confined  to  a  small  number  of  isolated 
examples.  Still,  improvement  is  visible  even  on  some  of  the 
lands  of  the  peasants,  especially  the  appanage  peasants ;  it  is, 
however,  still  in  its  infancy  amongst  the  Tschuwasches  and  the 
Tscheremisses. 

The  governments  in  which  agriculture,  as  regards  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  is  most  backward,  are :  In  the  region 
of  the  north.  Archangel :  in  the  Aloune  region,  St.  Petersburg : 
in  the  lower  region,  Witebsk,  Wilna,  and  Minsk :  in  the  Car- 
pathian region,  Wolhynia  and  Tschernigow :  in  the  central 
region,  Kostroma,  Nijni-Xowgorod,  Tambow,  Woronfije,  Koursk, 
and  Orel ;  and  in  the  region  of  the  Ural,  Wiatka  and  Oren- 
burg. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  particular  situation  of  each 
government  in  regard   to  its  productive  forces,  its  means  of 
i }  communication  and  its  commerce,  we  will  perceive  that  culti- 

r\  vation  is  improved,  and  a  more  rational  system  of  husbandry 

pursued  and  propagated,  wherever  such  progress  is  favoured  by 
local  circumstances,  and  especially  where  the  price  of  grain  is 
maintained  at  a  figure  suflSciently  high  to  cover  the  expense  of 
agricultural  improvements.  On  the  other  hand,  culture  is 
most  neglected  in  those  countries  which  are  rich  in  grain  and 
poor  in  outlets  for  the  surplus.  There  are  also  governments 
where,  notwithstanding  comparative  scarcity  and  high  prices, 


if 
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which,  one  would  say,  ought  to  stimulate  cultivation,  the  latter 
is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  This  is  owing  to  special 
causes.  In  some  of  these  governments,  agricultural  enterprise 
is  checked  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  cattle  epidemics  and 
bad  harvests:  in  others,  it  is  negligence  and  want  of  capital 
among  the  proprietors  that  are  at  fault.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable  is  the  very  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  local  circumstances  would 
seem  to  favour  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  husbandry  more 
adapted  to  augment  the  very  moderate  fertility  of  the  soil :  the 
price  of  grain  is  high,  rising  sometimes  for  rye  to  about  7 
roubles:  the  average  price  during  the  years  1846 — 1849  was 
6  roubles  34  kopecks :  the  outlet  is  ready  either  for  exportation 
or  for  home  consumption :  this  government,  moreover,  possesses 
an  Agricultural  Institute,  well  organised  both  for  theory  and 
for  practice,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and 
some  well-meaning  agriculturists  have  established  a  model 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis :  but  the  good  examples 
thus  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  have  met  with  few 
imitators;  and  we  still  find,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
St.  Petersburg  lands  in  a  state  of  uncultivation,  which,  from 
their  proximity  to  the  town,  and  the  command  of  manure  thus 
afforded  them,  might  very  easily  be  rendered  productive.  The 
chief  cause  of  this,  in  our  opinion,  must  lie  in  the  carelessness 
of  the  cultivating  class,  and  the  facilities  which  they  find  for 
gaining  their  bread  as  carters,  artisans,  or  by  means  of  some 
branch  of  petty  industry.  It  is  also  frequently  observed  that 
peasants  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  are  apt 
to  be  bad  husbandmen,  as  they  often  lead  an  irregular  life,  and 
are  addicted  to  sloth  and  drunkenness.* 

Apart  from  the  sporadic  ameliorations  undertaken  by  our 
more  enlightened  agriculturists,  which  are  undoubtedly  deserv- 
ing of  encouragement  and  will  bring  forth  their  fruits  in  due 
season,  it  is  the  state  which,  as  the  great  landed  proprietor,  is 
destined  in  Russia  to  give  the  chief  impulse  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. Reserving  for  the  end  of  this  chapter  an  outline  of 
the  measures,  general  and  special,  which  have  been  adopted 
with  this  view,  and  which  compose  the  labours  of  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Domains,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  statistical  information  with  regard  to  these 
state  properties. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for  the 

*  We  see,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  lands  that  might  bo 
fertilised  and  converted  into  market  gardens,  bnt  which  still  remain  in  a  state  of 
natnrc,  notwithstanding  the  ever  increasing  deamess  of  vegetables. 
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year  1849,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  occupied  at  that 
period  an  extent  of  79,169,400  dessiatines*  (  =  212,965,600 
English  acres)  =  15,705  geographical  square  miles,  which  is 
eqiuvalent  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  whole  Austrian 
Empire.  In  regard  to  possession,  these  lands  were  distributed 
as  follows :  — 

Dessiatines. 

Domains  vacant  and  nncultivated         ...  10,298,703 
Commnnal  lands  in  litigation  and  boundaries  not  aS' 

ccrtained      -            -            .             .            -            -  10,226,684 

Lands  conceded  to  crown  peasants        .            -            .  39,496,733 

Ditto        to  foreign  colonists     ...  2,308,613 

Ditto        to  colonised  Israelites  in  New  Russia  -  156,709 

Ditto        to  Calmucks    in  the  governments  of 

Astrakhan  and  Stavropol                 -  10,248,556 
Ditto        to  Kirghiz    in    the    governments    of 

Orenburg  and  Saratow        -            -  6,400,000 

Lands  dependent  on  the  department  of  rural  economy  -  33,413 

Total  -  79,169,411 

Of  the  39,496,733  dessiatines  of  land  conceded  to  peasants, 
there  were  estimated,  in  1848,  of  productive  soil  (arable,  mea- 
dow, and  pasture),  33,993,137  dessiatines,  distributed  over  a 
male  population  of  9,353,516  individuals,  which  gives  an  average 
of  3*6  dessiatines  for  each  male  individual,  or,  taking  the  popu- 
lation of  both  sexes  (18,873,069),  and  aUowing  5  individuals  to 
a  family,  it  gives  an  average  of  9*1  dessiatines  (=24*5  English 
acres)  for  each  family.f  This  exceeds  the  average  amount  of 
land  enjoyed  by  peasants  in  other  countries};  but,  as  the  pro- 
ductive soil  is  very  unequally  distributed,  there  are  several  go- 
vernments in  which,  with  the  progress  of  population,  there 
begins  to  be  a  deficiency  of  arable  land,  and  the  Administration 
of  Domains  is  obliged  to  provide  for  this  deficiency  either  by 
new  concessions  of  vacant  land,  or  by  removing  from  time  to 
time  a  certfun  number  of  families  into  districts  where  the  extent 
of  the  cultivable  soil  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  local  population. 
Still,  the  situation  of  the  peasants  of  the  domains  may  be  pro- 
nounced satisfactory  on  the  whole  (though  with  some  exceptions) 
[j  as  regards  the  size  of  their  concessions ;  but  they  have  too  often 

I  *  "Without  reckoning  the  appanage  lands,  and  608,833  dessiatines  belonging  to 

the  Administration  of  Studs. 

f  The  peasants  belonging  to  private  proprietors  possess,  in  most  govemmcnts, 
more  land  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  domains. 

X  In  Austria,  the  peasants  are  classed,  in  regard  to  their  prestations,  according 
to  the  extent  of  land  conceded  to  them,  into  entire  peasants,  half  peasants,  and 
quarter  peasants.  There  is  generally  reckoned,  for  an  entire  peasant,  28  joch 
ssl4j  dessiatines;  for  a  half  peasant,  14  joch  =  7J  dessiatines  ;  and  for  a  quarter 
peasant,  7  joch  » 3}  dessiatines  ;  but,  as  in  most  districts  the  class  of  entire  peasants 
is  the  least  numerous,  it  is  seldom  that  the  average  is  more  than  from  6  to  7 
dessiatines  per  Uamly, 
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to  sufFer,  in  common  with  the  other  cultivators,  firom  droughts 
and  cattle  epidemics,  and,  in  the  more  fertile  governments,  from 
the  want  of  outlets  for  their  produce.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  a  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  exhibits  the 
extent  of  arable  land,  meadows,  and  pastures,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  the  male  population  of  the  peasants  of  the 
domains  in  each  government,  in  1851. 


GoTemmfinU 

Male  Popula- 

Extent of 
Arable  Lands, 

Arerage  Ex- 
tent of  Land  . 
for.each  Male 
InaiTidoal. 

arranged  according  to  the  relative  Rxtent  of 

tion  of  Peasants 

Meadows,  and 

L4uid  conceded  to  the  Crown  Peasanti. 

of  the  Domains. 

Pastures  con. 
ceded  to  them. 

Dessiatines, 

Detsiatmet, 

L  Goyernmento  in  which  all  the 

Crown  Peasants  pay  a 

Money  Rent 

1.  Stavropol         -           -            - 

76,181 

1,498,191 

19-7 

2.  Astrakhan       ... 

71,370 

837,354 

11-7 

3.  Orenburg        •            -            - 

186,611 

1,818,279 

9-7 

4.  Bessarabia       ... 

36,677 

329,225 

9-0 

5.  Kherson           -            -            - 

48,482 

398,920 

8-2 

6.  Samara            -            .            - 

338,690 

2,701,333 

8-0 

7.  Ekatherinoslaw 

215,052 

1,544,163 

72 

8,  Tauride           -            .            - 

229,111 

1,605,395 

7*0 

9.  Saratow          -            .            - 

253,181 

1,133,358 

4-5 

10.  Perm  -            -            -            - 

443,300 

1,944,676 

4-4 

11.  Pskow             ^            -            - 

105,747 

468,581 

4*4 

12.  St  Petersburg 

34,157 

145,828 

4-3 

13.  Woron^je        -            .            - 

533,893 

2,183,881 

41 

14.  Kazan              ... 

502,183 

1,988,231 

4-0 

15.  Smolensk         ... 

97,621 

386,680 

4-0 

16.  Tambow          .            -            - 

394,474 

1,526,440 

3-9 

17.  Wiatka 

730,701 

2,739,099 

3-7 

18.  Nowgorod       -            -            - 

103,169 

377,682 

3-7 

19.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

127,806 

463,317 

3-6 

20.  Kalouga           .            -            . 

97,490 

351,431 

3*6 

21.  Olonetz            ... 

82,468 

286,276 

3-5 

22.  Wladimir        -            -            - 

132,906 

440,857 

3-3 

23.  Twer  -             -             -             - 

214,948 

677,636 

3*2 

24.  Kostroma        -            -            - 

86,099 

273,104 

32 

25.  Penaa-            .            -            - 

230,621 

716,623 

3-1 

26.  Jaroslaw         .            -            - 

116,482 

362,392 

3-1 

27.  Toula- 

87,167 

240,039 

2-8 

28.  Moscow            -             -             - 

165,092 

444,121 

2-7 

29.  Kharkow         .            .            - 

315,906 

824,594 

2-6 

3a  Orel    .... 

218,211 

574,930 

2-6 

31.  Eiazan             .            .            . 

202,137 

621,731 

2-6 

32.  Wologda          ... 

239,895 

.  605,339 

2-5 

33.  Tschemigow   .            -            - 

301,914 

667,533 

2^ 

34.  ArcJiangd       .            -            - 

79,025 

160,874 

20 

35.  Konrsk             .            .            - 

400,084 

337,126 

0-8 

36.  Poltawa            ... 
Total 

424,205 

210,035 

0-5 

7,923,156 

31,785,274 

4  0 
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OoTernmenta 

Male  Popula- 

Extent of 
Arable  Lands, 

Avemse  Ex- 

aminKed  according  to  the  relative  Extent  of 

tion  of  Peatanti 

Meadows,  and 

for^Ach  MaIa 

Land  eoncedi-d  to  the  Crown  Feasanti. 

of  the  Domains. 

Pastures  con- 
ceded to  them. 

Indirtdual. 

DeuiaUnes. 

Deiaiatinn. 

Brought  forward 

7,923,156 

31,785,274 

4-0 

IL  Governments  in  which  part  of 

the  Crown  Peasants  are  still 

under  the  Corree. 

37.  Minsk              -            -            - 

72,776 

431,698 

5-9 

38.  Kowno             -            .            - 

101,151 

548,015 

5-4 

39.  Livonia            -            -            - 

53,884 

291,763 

5*4 

40.  Esthonia          .            -            - 

2,286 

11,095 

4-9 

41.  Grodno            .            -            - 

134,418 

557,562 

41 

42.  Wilna               ... 

109,514 

449,519 

4-1 

43,  Mohilew           -            -            - 

34,580 

129,271 

8-7 

44.  Kicw  -            -            -            - 

104,622 

362,744 

3-5 

45.   Witebsk 

67,762 

226,788 

3-3 

46.  Wolhynia        -            -            - 

103,934 

297,824 

2-9 

47.  Podolia 

71,614 

209,487 

2-9 

48.  Courland         -            -            - 
Total 

70,727 

108,143 

1-5 

927,268 

3,623,859 

3-9 

Foreign  Colonists  ♦ 
Grand  Total 

188,456 

1,676,693 

8-9 

9,038,880 

37,085,826 

41 

In  reference  to  this  table  we  have  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  waste  land  partly  utilised  as  pasture  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it.  Land  of  this  description  pertaining  to  the  conces- 
sions of  the  crown  peasants  and  foreign  colonists  occupied,  in 
1851,  an  extent  of  6,048,722  dessiatines,  to  which  fall  to  be 
added  9,932,554  dessiatines  of  enclaves  in  litigation  and  com- 
munal lands :  these  two  added  to  the  grand  total  of  the  pre- 
ceding table  give  an  extent  of  53,067,102  dessiatines,  or,  for  the 
male  population  of  the  state  domains  (9,038,880  individuals)  5*9 
dessiatines  per  head. 

On  comparing  the  governments  with  each  other,  we  perceive 
that  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ductive lands.  In  two  governments,  Koursk  and  Poltawa, 
there  is  less  than  a  dcssiatine  to  each  male  inhabitant ;  and  in 
seven,  namely,  Stavropol,  Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Bessarabia, 
Kherson,  Samara,  and  Ekath^rinoslaw,  there  are  more  than 
7  dessiatines, — in  the  two  first  even  between  12  and  20.  The 
difference  between  tiie  minimum  (half  a  dessiatine  in  the  govem- 

♦  The  foreign  colonics  are  established  in  the  gOTemments  of  Saratow  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  the  provinces  of  New  Russia,  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  arable  land  belonging  to  the  state. 
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ment  of  Poltawa)  and  the  maximum  concession  (19*7  dessiatines 
in  the  government  of  Stavropol),  is  as  1  to  39.  These  inequali- 
ties are  a  natural  result  of  the  great  disproportions  which  exist 
in  several  governments  in  the  relative  extent  of  arable  land^ 
meadows,  forests,  and  unproductive  soil. 

The  peasants  best  provided  with  productive  land  belong 
mostly  to  the  eastern  and  southern  governments,  which  abound 
in  meiEidows  and  pastures,  and  where  the  domestic  animals  form 
the  chief  branch  of  rural  economy.  We  may  consider  all  those 
governments  abuYidantly  provided  with  productive  land  where 
the  average  is  above  4  dessiatines  per  head  of  the  male  popula- 
tion. The  proportion  of  from  3  to  4  dessiatines,  which  gives 
from  7y  to  10  dessiatines  per  family,  may  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient, but  below  3  dessiatines  it  is  narrow. 

According  to  this  classification,  and  saving  modifications 
which  may  arise  from  the  degree  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  there 
are  nineteen  governments,  namely,  Stavropol,  Astrakhan,  Oren- 
burg, Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Samara,  Ekatherinoslaw,  Tauride, 
Saratow,  Perm,  Pskow,  St.  Petersburg,  WoronSje,  Minsk, 
Kowno,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Grodno,  and  Wilna,  containing 
3,046,481  peasants  of  the  domains,  in  which  the  latter  are 
amply  provided  with  productive  land;  sixteen  governments, 
widi  3,123,932  peasants,  in  which  the  provision  may  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficient,  namely,  Kazan,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  Wiatka, 
Nowgorod,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Kalouga,  Olonetz,  Wladimir, 
Twer,  Kostroma,  Penza,  Jaroslaw,  Mohilew,  Kiew,  and 
Witebsk ;  and  thirteen  governments,  namely,  Toula,  Moscow, 
Kharkow,  Orel,  Kiazan,  Wologda,  Tschemigow,  Archangel, 
Koursk,  Poltawa,  Wolhynia,  Podolia,  and  Courland,  containing 
2,680,000  crown  peasants,  in  which  the  allowance  of  productive 
land  is  scanty.  In  the  last  named  governments,  the  peasants 
eke  out  their  means  by  various  branches  of  petty  industry  or 
retail  commerce,  or  they  move  off  elsewhere  in  quest  of  work. 

The  crown  woods  and  forests  (without  reckoning  the  forests 
belonging  to  the  appanages,  or  those  depending  on  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Administration  of  Studs)  occupy  an  extent  of  11 5,342,4 1 1 
dessiatines  =  22,881  geographical  square  miles,  or  more  than  the 
entire  area  of  France  and  the  Empire  of  Austria  put  together, 
and  form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  forests  of  European 
Kussia.  A  portion  of  these  forests,  containing  13,060,000  dessia- 
tines, more  than  one-and-a-half  times  the  extent  of  the  whole 
forest  area  of  France,  is  attached  to  the  concessions  of  the 
crown  peasants,  giving  an  average  of  1  "6  dessiatines  per  head  of 
the  male  population. 

The  principal  state  forests  are  situated  in  the  following  go- 
vernments :  — 

T  3. 
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Wologda     - 
Archangel  - 

Wiatka 
Olonetz 
Kazan 


Dessiaiimet. 

32,976,249 

30,283,020 

16,641,843 

8,861,282 

8,627,289 

2,174,196 


Together     -     99,563,879 

or  86  per  cent,  of  tJbe  whole  extent  of  the  state  forests. 

The  crown  lands  and  forests  taken  together  occupy  an  extent 
of  194,6119822  dessiatines= 38,587  geographical  square  miles, 
or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  European  Russia.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  from  the  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains  for 
1849,  exhibits  the  statistics  of  the  state  lands  and  forests  in  the 
sixteen  governments  in  which  these  possessions  are  most  exten- 
sive. 


Crown  Domalni. 

Ion  per 
Ktent  of 
omains 
red  with 
urfare. 

Goveiumeott. 

Total  Area. 

roport 
LofB: 
tateD 
compa 

Lands. 

Woods  and 
Forests. 

Toul  State 
Property. 

a.c«3- 

DeuiaHtUM. 

DeWfSeMiet. 

I}€ssiaii»ei. 

De$9iaHmei. 

1.  Wologda    - 

35,113,680 

1,044,935 

32,976,249 

34,021,184 

96*9 

2.  Archangel  - 

78,216,760 

161,137 

30,283,020 

30,444,157 

38-8 

8.  Perm 

30,607,920 

4,853,917 

16,641,843 

21,495,760 

70-2 

4.  Stavropol  and  As- 

trakhan * 

27,770,400 

13,375,056 

75,207 

13,450,263 

48*4 

5.  Orenhurg  f 

28,128,240 

11,616,859 

1,760,542 

13,377,401 

47-6 

6.  Wiatka       - 

12,600,000 

3,288,794 

8,861,282 

12,150,076 

96-4 

7.  Saratow  f  - 

17,766,000 

10,744.693 

668,470 

11,413,163 

64-2 

8.  Olonetz 

14,026,320 

852,225 

8,627,289 

9,479,514 

67-6 

9.  Kazan 

5,685,120 

2,232,544 

2,174,196 

4,406,740 

77-5 

10.  Woron^je   - 

6,093,360 

3,504,506 

338,144 

3,842,650 

63-0 

1 1.  Kostroma  - 

7,539,840 

1,654,668 

1,510,450 

3,165,118 

42  0 

12.  Tambow     - 

6,058,030 

2,020,869 

694,181 

2,715,050 

44-8 

13.  Tauride 

5,861,520 

2,296,967 

116,778 

2,413,745 

41-2 

14.  Ekath^noslaw    - 

6,078,240 

1,840,237 

36,745 

1,876,982 

30-9 

15.Kharkow    - 

Total  in  these  16 

4,964,400 

1,306,572 

262,322      1,568,894 

31-6 

governments  - 

286,508,830 

60,793,979 

105,026,718  165,820,697 

57-9 

We  perceive  from  this  table,  that  in  two  governments, 
Wiatka  and  Wologda,  the  state  property  covers  more  than 
96  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area;  and  in  five,  namely,  Perm, 
Saratow,  Olonetz,  Kazan,  and  WoronSje,  the  relative  extent  of 
these  domains  varies  between  three-fifths  and  three-fourths  of 


*  Including  the  Iftnds  conceded  to  the  Calmucks. 
f  Including  the  lands  conceded  to  the  Kirghiz. 
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the  area.     It  amounts  to  nearly  three-fifths  In   the  sixteen 
governments  taken  together. 

These  slight  hints  suffice  to  indicate  the  degree  of  influence 
which  every  improvement  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  state 
domains  must  exert  upon  the  prospects  of  our  agriculture  in 
general ;  but  with  the  domains  of  the  state,  as  with  the  estates 
of  individuals,  the  effect,  more  or  less  slow,  of  the  cumulative 
measures  adopted  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
and  the  culture  of  the  soil,  will  always  depend  upon  the  various 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Kussia  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  especially  on  the  greater  or  less  facilities  that  we 
may  enjoy  for  the  disposal  of  our  agricultural  produce.  All 
our  meditations  upon  this  subject  connrm  us  in  the  persuasion, 
that  the  future  fate  and  progress  of  our  agriculture  depend 
essentially  on  the  extension  and  perfecting  of  our  means  of 
communication  and  transport.  Compared  with  this  grand  lever 
of  national  wealth,  all  the  other  circumstances  which  may  affect 
the  welfare  of  our  cultivators  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  very  se- 
condary moment.  When  our  provincial  capitals,  our  sea-ports, 
and  our  chief  commercial  towns,  have  been  br  jught  into  a  state 
of  steady  communication  by  railways  and  good  ordinary  roads, — 
when  the  cross-roads  have  been  rendered  more  practicable, — 
when  our  fluvial  system  has  been  completed  by  canals  and  by 
the  improvement  of  navigable  rivers, — all  the  other  improve- 
ments will  follow  in  their  train.  The  undertaking  is  a  ^gantic 
one;  we  do  not  seek  to  dissemble  its  difficulties.  We  are 
aware  that  its  progress  must  be  slow  and  gradual,  and  ihst  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  it  are  great;  but  we  know,  also,  that 
every  inch  of  territory  conquered  upon  this  domain  is  another 
step  in  advance  on  the  path  of  progress  and  prosperity.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  occupy  ourselves  more  at  large  with  this 
important  question  in  a  future  chapter ;  meantime,  we  resume 
our  observations  on  the  different  branches  of  our  husbandry. 


Reabing  of  Domestic  Animals, 

I.   Cattle, 

The  rearing  of  domestic  animals  forms  an  integral  part  of 
agriculture  properly  so  called;  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
raising  of  com.  If  the  one  branch  of  husbandry  pines,  the 
other  suffers ;  and  their  prosperity  greatly  depends  on  a  good 
distribution  of  the  productive  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 

T    4 
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arable  lands^  meadows,  and  pastures  being  duly  proportioned  to 
each  other.     In  this  respect  the  situation  of  Kussia  is  peculiar. 

As,  in  the  statistical  tables  given  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  the  classification  of  the  productive  soil  in  Bessarabia  and 
in  the  governments  of  Ekatherinoslaw,  Stavropol,  and  Tauride, 
rests  upon  data  more  or  less  approximative,  we  shall  place  these 
governments  out  of  view  in  the  following  comparisons.  The 
whole  remaining  possessions  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  taken  to- 
gether, contain  85,677,000  dcssiatines  of  cultivable  land,  and 
51,994,000  dcssiatines  of  meadow.  In  France  there  are 
reckoned  26,078,000  hectares  of  cultivable  land,  and  5,775,000 
hectares  of  meadow;  in  Austria,  39,710,000  joch  of  cultivable 
land,  and  10,595,000  joch  of  meadow  ;  in  Prussia,  48,320,000 
morgen  of  cultivable  land,  and  14,326,000  morgen  of  meadow. 
These  figures  give  out  the  following  proportions  between  meadow 
and  soil  dedicated  to  culture  of  every  sort. 

Russia    -  -  -  -  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  165 

Prussia  -  -  -  -  „                   lOO  „   337 

Austria  .  .  -  -  „                  100  „  375 

France   -  -  -  -  „                  lOO  „   452 

Thus  the  meadows  occupy  in  Russia,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivable  land,  a  much  more  considerable  extent  than  in  the 
other  countries  which  we  have  taken  as  points  of  comparison.* 

The  length  and  severity  of  our  winters,  which  abridge  the 
period  during  which  cattle  can  remain  out  at  pasture, — the 
frequent  droughts,  which  render  the  liay  harvests  less  abundant, 
— and  the  want  of  artificial  fodder,  which  in  many  other  coun- 
tries supplements  the  inadequacy  of  the  natural  pasture,  whilst 
in  Kussia  it  is  very  little  used, — all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined place  our  husbandry  in  an  exceptional  position,  which 
requires  a  larger  extent  of  meadow  land  than  is  elsewhere  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  a  normal  relation  with 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  Still,  the  average  proportion  of  3  des- 
siatineb  of  meadow  to  4  of  cultivated  land,  resulting  from  the 
above  calculation,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  if  the 
meadows  were  less  unequally  distributed.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  there  are  twenty-seven  governments  where  they  do 
not  attain  half  the  extent  of  the  arable  lands ;  and  of  this 
number  there  are  sixteen  where  they  do  not  extend  to  even 
one-fourth  of  these.  In  the  government  of  Witebsk  there  is  not 
1  dessiatine  of  meadow  to  10  of  cultivated  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Kherson,  Tau- 

*  We  are  here  repeating  some  of  the  comparisons  and  observations  which  ac- 
comjumy  the  tiibh',  page  49.  Such  repetitions  are  sometimes  unavoidable  in  a  work 
of  this  nature,  t'vr  the  sake  of  distinctness  of  exposition. 
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ride,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Orenburg,  Archangel,  Saratow,  Stavropol, 
and  Astraklian,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  —  twelve  provinces  in  all  —  the  extent  of  meadow  ex- 
ceeds that  of  cultivated  land.  In  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, there  are  more  than  4,  and  in  Astrakhan  and  Stavropol 
there  are  more  than  5  dessiatines  of  meadow  to  1  of  cultivable 
land.  From  such  a  distribution  of  cultivated  land  and  meadows, 
there  results  a  variety  in  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire  which  is  not  found,  in  the  same  degree, 
in  any  other  country. 

In  the  empire  of  Austria,  composed  at  it  is  of  countries  so 
different  from  each  other  in  regard  to  climate,  soil,  and  culture, 
we  do  not  find  any  thing  like  the  same  disparities  between  the 
extent  of  meadows  and  of  com  land.  There  is  only  a  single 
province,  the  Tyrol,  a  mountainous  country,  poor  incultivable 
soil,  in  which  the  extent  of  meadow  exceeds  that  of  corn  land 
and  vineyard  together  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  10  to  7.  In 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  the  extent  of  meadow  equals  that  of 
the  cultivated  land :  in  the  other  provinces,  it  varies  between 
the  proportions  of  10  to  14  (minimum  difference,  in  Lower 
Austria),  and  10  to  58  (maximum  difference,  in  Moravia  and 
Silesia).  Dalmatia,  with  its  volcanic  and  rocky  soil,  forms  the 
only  exception :  it  is  almost  destitute  of  meadows :  they  occupy 
an  extent  of  only  11,236  dessiatines,  whilst  there  are  191,315 
dessiatines  of  arable  land  and  vineyards,  thus  giving  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  17.  In  France,  out  of  86  departments,  Acre  is 
but  a  single  one,  namely,  that  of  Cantal,  in  which  the  extent 
of  meadows  exceeds  that  of  cultivable  land  in  the  proportion  of 
4  to  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twenty-eight  departments 
in  which  the  meadows  occupy  less  than  a  tenth  of  th^xtent  of 
the  com  land  and  vineyards  taken  together ;  but  in  that  country 
the  territory  is  so  minutely  parcelled  out  in  administrative 
divisions,  that  these  disproportions  refer  to  districts  of  trifling 
extent,  and  cannot  consequently  serve  as  points  of  comparison 
with  the  huge  areas  of  our  governments  and  provinces.  The 
largest  French  department,  that  of  the  Dordogne,  has  an  area 
of  only  166  geographical  square  miles — not  half  the  extent  of 
our  smallest  province,  Esthonia ;  and  there  are  70  departments 
in  which  the  area  is  less  than  100  square  miles. 

It  is  very  difficult,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
to  determine  what  proportion  of  meadow  to  com  land  is  most 
suitable,  as  well  for  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  as  for 
agriculture  proper,  so  that  they  may  render  each  other  mutual 
support  and  go  along  hand  in  hand :  this  depends  greatly  upon 
the  system  of  agricultural  economy  pursued,  on  the  abundance 
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of  the  hay  harvest,  and  on  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  pasture. 
In  countries  where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  proportion  of  1  acre  of  meadow 
to  3  of  com  land  is  fair  enough,  especially  if  there  be  good  pas- 
ture land  over  and  above.     In  Kussia,  and  especially  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  of  the  empire,  a  larger  proportion 
of  meadow  land  is  required,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
explained :  we  have  therefore  adopted  half  the  extent  of  arable 
land  as  the  minimum  proportion  of   meadow   land   required. 
M.  Ars6nieff  goes  greatly  beyond  this  in  his  estimates,  consider- 
ing as  disadvantageously  situated  for  the  rearing  of  domestic 
animals,  even  those  provinces  where  the  extent  of  meadow  land 
is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  arable.     "  In  Courland,"  says 
he  "  the  meadows  occupy  an  extent  equivalent  to  only  three- 
**  fourths*  of  that  of  the  arable  land.     It  is  evident  that  with 
such  a  small  extent  of  mowable  land,  the  hay  harvest  cannot 
be  great."     This  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Husbandry  at  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  which  considers 
that  for  each  dessiatine  of  arable  land  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
another  of  meadow  land  yielding  150  poods  of  hay;  but  in 
this  opinion,  for  reasons  already  given  (ante,  p.  50,  et  seq,)  we 
do  not  coincide.    We  perceive,  moreover,  that  in  several  govern- 
ments where  there  is  but  a  small  extent  of  meadow  land  as 
compared  with  arable,  there  is  raised  a  very  fair  quantity  of 
cattle.     Thus,  in  Courland,  a  province  considered  by  M.  Ars^- 
nieff  to  be  a  very  poor  one  as  regards  its  hay  crop,  there  are 
reckoned  62  head  of  cattle  and  horses  to  every  100  inhabitants, 
whilst  in  the  governments  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Archangel, 
where  the  extent  of  meadow  greatly  exceeds  that  of  cultivable 
land,  thefe  are  reckoned  only  53  to  58  head  for  every  100 
inhabitants.     In  this  respect  also  there  are  great  inequalities  to 
be  found  in  Russia  and  nowhere  else.     We  have  seen  by  the 
table  given  at  page  183.  that  there  are  governments  in  which 
the  average  does  not  amount  to  30  head  of  cattle  and  horses  for 
100  dessiatines  of  meadow  land,  that  is  to  say,  less  than  1  head 
for  3  dessiatines,  whilst  in  others  there  are  reckoned  from  2  to 
3  head  per  dessiatine.     The  same  dissimilarities  are  observable 
in  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  domestic  animals  and 
the  extent  of  cultivable  land.     Thus,  in  the  table  which  has 
just  been  referred  to,  we  find  some  governments  in  which  there 
is  not  1  head  of  cattle  and  horses  to  4  dessiatines  of  cultivable 
soil,  and  others  in  which  the  number  of  these  animals  exceeds 

*  According  to  this  -wTitcr's  statistics,  the  meadows  in  Courland  occupy  an  ex- 
tent of  313,877  dessiatines,  and  the  nrublo  land,  of  489,710  ;  this  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  156,  or  2  to  3,  not  3  to  4. 
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the  number  of  dessiatines  of  soil  in  cultivation.  But  what  is 
still  more  remarkable  is  this,  that  there  are  governments  in 
which  the  soil  is  in  great  part  of  very  indifferent  quality,  and 
where  agriculture  is  exceedingly  backward,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  much  more  abundant  in  horses  and  cattle  than  the 
greater  number  of  those  governments  which  occupy  the  highest 
rank  in  reference  to  their  productive  forces.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  government  of  Mohilew,  one  of  the  least  fertile  and  worst 
cultivated  in  the  empire,  there  are  reckoned  328  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  to  100  dessiatines  of  meadow,  and  58  head  of  the 
same  description  of  animals  for  100  dessiatines  of  arable  land, 
whilst  in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Tambow,  Wolhynia, 
Woroneje,  Fodolia,  Poltawa,  and  Kharkow,  the  number  of  head 
varies  from  56  to  93  per  hundred  dessiatines  of  meadow,  and 
from  21  to  59  per  100  dessiatines  of  arable  land.  If  we  take  into 
view  the  number  of  head  of  cattie  as  compared  with  tiie  total 
population,  we  find  (see  table,  page  187.),  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mohilew  the  average  is  117  head  of  cattle  to  100 
inhabitants,  whilst  in  the  government  of  Tschemigow  it  is  but 
44 ;  in  that  of  Kharkow,  65 ;  in  that  of  Tambow,  68 ;  in 
Wolhynia,  47;  in  Poltaw^,  52;  in  Orel,  69;  in  Toula,  69; 
and  in  Podolia,  only  31  per  100  inhabitants;  and  yet  these 
eight  governments  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertile. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  figures  we  may  infer  that  in 
Kussia  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advanced  state  of  the  culture  of  the  soil,  —  that 
the  proportion  of  meadow  to  arable  land  cannot  be  admitted 
without  reserve  as  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  more  or  less 
favourable  condition  of  our  rural  economy, —  and  that  the 
large  number  of  horses  and  cattle  reared  in  some  provinces 
is  far  from  being  a  proof  of  tiie  flourishing  state  of  their  agri- 
culture. In  many  of  those  provinces  where,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  meadow  and  corn  land,  the  number  of  cattle 
and  horses  raised  is  large,  the  quality  is  very  inferior,  small  of 
size,  and  small  in  production  of  milk,  flesh,  or  working  muscle. 
It  is  only  in  districts  where  cultivation  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, that  the  two  branches  of  rural  economy,  agriculture 
proper  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  are  rationally 
combined,  and  advance  at  an  equal  pace.  With  agronomic 
progress,  pasture  lands  are  gradually  converted  into  meadow 
lands,  whilst  natural  meadows  give  place  to  artificial  meadows, 
and  to  the  culture  of  artificial  fodder.  With  us  there  are  bound- 
less districts  where  the  soil  is  of  itself  so  fertile  as  not  to 
require  a  spadeful  of  manure,  and  its  culture  is  often  so  easy 
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that  the  plough  scarcely  requires  to  scratch  its  surface.*  To 
tills  category  belong  all  the  provinces  where  the  black  humus 
{tschemozieme)  predominates,  which  occupy  nearly  a  fifth,  or, 
more  exactly,  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  European  Kussia. 
Manure  there  runs  to  waste ;  in  the  country  of  the  steppes  it 
is  used  for  fuel.  In  none  of  those  districts  where  the  soil  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  the  harvests  greatly  exceed  the  wants  of 
the  population,  can  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  be  com- 
bined with  the  culture  and  melioration  of  the  soil  in  the  same 
rational  manner  as  in  the  countries  o(  central  and  western 
Europe.  It  is  based  upon  other  principles  and  other  elements ; 
it  is  carried  on  at  much  less  cost,  but  at  the  same  time  with  much 
less  care ;  it  often  follows  a  march  totally  independent  of  the 
course  of  agriculture  proper ;  in  many  provinces,  horses  and 
cattle  are  used  in  agriculture  merely  as  a  motive  power,  and 
their  number,  in  those  districts  which  are  richer  in  meadows 
and  pasture  than  in  cultivable  land,  being  beyond  what  is 
requisite  for  this  purpose,  a  great  part  of  this  power  runs  to 
waste.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  steppes,  the  oj^n  and  horses 
remain  at  pasture  the  whole  year  round.  In  this  respect  there 
are  such  prodigious  differences  between  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  —  between  north  and  south,  —  between  the  countries 
of  the  steppes  and  the  provinces  of  the  centre,  —  between  the 
latter  and  the  governments  of  the  west,  —  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider their  systems  of  rural  economy  under  one  point  of  view, 
nor  apply  to  them,  in  a  general  manner,  the  agronomic  prin- 
ciples derived  from  the  experience  of  other  countries.  In 
adopting,  therefore,  a  certain  proportion  for  the  relative  extent 
of  meadow  and  cultivable  land,  as  the  normal  one,  we  have  had 
in  view  only  those,  provinces  of  which  the  agricultural  situation 
is  more  or  less  similar — climate  apart — to  that  of  the  countries 
of  central  Europe.  In  assuming  as  minimum  1  dessiatine  of 
meadow  to  2  of  arable  land,  there  would  be,  according  to  the 

♦  M.  Haxthauscn  mentions  a  village  in  the  government  of  Saratow  near 
Potrowsk,  where,  for  4,528  dcst>iatines  of  arable  land,  there  were  kept  only  400 
horses  and  nearly  as  many  head  of  cattle,  so  that  there  were  more  than  1 1  dessia- 
tlncs  for  one  horse  ;  whilst  in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg, 
there  is  required  a  yoke  of  4  horses  for  from  70  to  90  morgen=4  to  5  dessiatincs 
for  one  hor«e,  though  the  horses  there  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  those  em- 
ployed in  the  yoke  in  Russia,  and  the  land  is  by  no  means  so  stitfand  heavy.  To 
render  the  comparison  more  exact,  the  author  ought  to  have  taken  into  account 
the  number  of  oxen  engaged  in  labour  at  the  village  in  question.  But  at  all  events 
it  is  abundantly  true  that  in  many  districts  of  Russia  tlie  soil  is  so  fertile  that, 
to  obtain  abundant  harvests,  no  more  labour  is  necessary  than  slightly  stirring  a 
very  thin  slice  of  the  surface ;  and  this  fertility,  which  is  in  itself  a  precious  gift 
of  Nature,  docs,  tdas !  but  encourage  the  indolence  of  our  peasants,  whose  mode  of 
culture  is  as  negligent  as  their  implements  arc  defective. 
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table,  page  49.,  twenty-seven  provinces,  embracing  an  extent  of 
nearly  149  millions  of  dessiatines,  or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Kussian  possessions  in  Europe,  which  might  be 
considered  as  poor  in  meadows,  since  the  latter  are  not  equal  in 
extent  to  one  half  of  the  soil  in  culture  ;  but  of  these,  there  are 
nine,  namely,  Kazan,  Toula,  Penza,  Biazan,  Orel,  Tschemigow, 
Kiew,  Wolhynia,  and  Podolia,  embracing  an  extent  of  40 
millions  of  dessiatines,  that  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
region  of  humus  which  requires  no  manure  ;  so  that  the  number 
of  provinces  where  there  may  be  a  sensible  want  of  meadows  is 
reduced  to  eighteen,  occupying  an  extent  of  109  million  dessia- 
tines, or  somewhat  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  area  of  Euro- 
pean Kussia.  To  this  category  belong,  in  the  central  regiouy  the 
Sovemments  of  Moscow,  Wladimir,  Kalouga,  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
aroslaw,  Koursk  and  Kostroma;  in  the  northern  region,  the 
goyemment  of  Olonetz ;  aU  the  governments  of  the  region  of 
the  Alaorme  mountains^  St.  Petersburg,  Nowgorod,  and  Smo- 
lensk ;  in  the  lower  region,  the  governments  of  Witebsk,  Mohilew, 
Kowno,  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  in 
the  Uralian  region,  the  government  of  Wiatka.  It  is  in 
these  provinces,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  lower  and 
Alaoune  regions,  which  embrace  the  larger  portion  of  the  less 
fertile  districts,  that  agricultural  improvement  is  most  required, 
and  that  the  landed  proprietors  ought  to  combine  their  exertions 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  artificial  fodder, — a  culture  of  which 
we  already  find  amongst  them  a  few  isolated  examples. 

If  we  compare  the  number  of  cattle  with  the  extent  of  culti- 
vated land,  we  shall  find  that  of  these  18  provinces  there  are 
12,  namely,  Moscow,  Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  Koursk, 
Wiatka,  Olonetz,  St.  Petersburg,  Witebsk,  Kowno,  Wilna, 
Grodno,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  do  not  possess  one 
head  of  the  one  to  two  dessiatines  of  the  other.  Three  of  these, 
namely,  Witebsk,  Grodno,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod,  do  not  possess 
one  head  for  four  dessiatines.  Deducting  the  horses  employed 
in  the  towns,  there  remain  very  few  indeed  for  agriculture.  It 
is  evident  that  in  all  these  provinces  there  must  be  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  manure ;  and  they  are  precisely  the  districts  which, 
from  the  very  inferior  fertility  of  their  soil,  require  it  the  most. 

As  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  cattle  and  the 
extent  of  meadow  land,  we  have  already  seen  from  the  table, 
p.  183.,  that  there  are  11  governments,  namely,  Kalouga,  Kos- 
troma, Mohilew,  Moscow,  Orel,  Kiazan,  Smolensk,  Toula, 
Wiatka,  Witebsk,  and  Wladimir,  which  possess  more  than  two 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  to  a  dessiatine  of  meadow.  In  the 
greater  part  of  those  districts,  where  there  are  few  meadows 
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and  the  culture  of  artificial  provender  is  neglected,  it  is  usual 
to  leave  the  bestial  upon  open  pasture  till  the  ground  becomes 
covered  with  snow,  or  the  cold  excessive  :  often  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  them  upon  straw.  In  the  steppes,  where  meadows  and 
good  pasturage  abound,  the  rearing  of  these  aninials  is  left  to 
the  care  of  Providence :  in  these  forestless  regions  the  want  of 
building  timber  renders  it  impossible  to  house  them,  so  they 
remain  in  the  open  air,  summer  and  winter.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  rivers,  the  herds  sometimes  construct  sorts  of  cane 
sheds ;  in  other  districts  they  put  piles  of  hay  around  the  spot 
where  the  cattle  are  feeding,  to  be  some  little  protection  to 
them  against  frost  and  drift.  It  is  evident  that  imder  such 
rough  husbandry  as  this,  improvements  in  feeding  or  breeding, 
and  sanitary  precautions  against  epizootic  diseases,  are  alike  out 
of  the  question. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  this  important  branch 
of  rural  economy  is  foimd  in  some  parts  of  Russia  has  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and  several  inquests 
have  been  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  on  the  spot  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  matters,  and  devising  a  remedy.  The 
causes  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — Degeneration  of  breeds 
resulting  from  want  of  care  about  copulation;  in  some  countries, 
the  want  of  good  herbage ;  frequent  cattle  epidemics,  which, 
again,  are  themselves  the  result,  sometimes  of  bad  nourishment, 
sometimes  of  the  state  of  abandonment  in  which  the  cattle  are 
left  during  winter ;  the  want  of  good  veterinary  surgeons ;  and, 
finally,  the  little  profit  that  can  be  derived  in  some  provinces 
from  cattle-rearing,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  markets  for 
cither  meat  or  dairy  produce.  We  consider  the  last-mentioned 
cause  as  the  main  one:  it  carries,  indeed,  the  others  in  its  train; 
for  if  the  rearing  of  cattle  were  foimd  to  be  a  profitable  branch 
of  husbandry,  more  care  would  be  bestowed  on  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
especially  in  the  governments  of  Kherson,  Tauride,  Ekath^- 
rinoslaw,  Saratow,  Stavropol,  Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  and  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  meadows  and  pastures 
abound,  where  the  population  is  thin,  and  where  there  is  little 
land  in  cultivation,  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  costs  almost 
nothing,  but  it  also  brings  in  very  little  more.  It  is  not  long 
since,  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  the  ox  was  killed  for 
the  sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow,  and  the  carcase  buried  for  want 
of  consumers.  Even  at  present  the  price  there  is  but  a  perfect 
bagatelle.  It  is  natural  enough,  then,  that  in  those  countries 
the  rearing  of  cattle  should  not  be  carried  on  with  much 
system :   the  number  augments,  but  the  breed  remains  unim- 
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proved.  In  countries  where  this  forms  a  profitable  branch  of 
husbandry,  the  race  is  renewed  in  a  short  space  of  time,  say  in 
four,  five,  or  six  years*;  and  from  the  improvement  of  breeds, 
which  gain  in  weight  as  feeding  becomes  better  understood,  the 
number  of  head  sometimes  remains  the  same,  though  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  has  augmented.  M.  Zablotski  cites  the 
example  of  Wurtemberg,  where,  in  1834,  there  were  reckoned 
503  head  of  cattle  to  1,000  inhabitants;  whilst  in  1840  there 
were  reckoned  only  491,  which,  however,  yielded  more  dairy 
produce  and  more  flesh  than  the  503  had  done  in  1834.  With 
us,  there  is  a  vast  field  open  for  improvements  of  this  sort.  In 
some  of  our  southern  provinces,  owing  to  the  want  of  market 
for  butcher's  meat,  the  race  of  cattle  is  not  entirely  renewed 
oftencr  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  that  is,  after  the  age  at 
which  the  cow  has  ceased  to  yield  milk  in  abundance,  and  the 
horse  to  be  fit  for  the  labour  of  the  fields.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  number  of  animals 
killed  for  home  consumption  and  exportation  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  data  collected  by  M.  Zablotski,  amount  to  more  than 
a  14th  of  the  total  number;  so  that,  if  a  portion  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  epidemics  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
bovine  race  would  not  be  entirely  renewed  oftener  than  once 
in  14  years. 

We  have  always  found  it  matter  of  surprise  that  no  native  or 
foreign  speculators  or  joint^stock  companies  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  organise  on  a  large  scale  a  salt^provbion  trade 
through  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  establishing  slaughter 
and  salting-houses  either  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ports  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  provinces  of  New  Kussia.  Every  circumstance 
would  seem  to  be  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking ;  both  the 
flesh  and  the  salt  are  to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing ;  and  even  if  the 
salt  of  the  country  should  turn  out  to  be  unsuitable,  Setubal  salt 
might  be  had  on  very  easy  terms,  as  it  could  be  brought  as 
ballast  by  the  ships  arriving  at  Odessa  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow.  The  import  duty  might  be 
levied  when  the  provision  came  to  be  exported. 

The  large  quantity  of  cattle  raised  in  Kussia  and  the  compa- 
ratively small  consumption  of  flesh  leave  a  broad  margin  for 
exportation.     We  have  already  seen,  in  the  first  part  of  this 

♦  In  France,  it  is  renewed  in  less  than  six  years,  and  in  some  parts  of  Grermany 
in  fonr  or  live.  M.  Zablotski,  in  his  article  on  the  Russian  com  trade,  cites  the 
case  of  Belgium,  where,  according  to  him,  the  number  of  head  annually  consigned 
to  the  shambles  amounts  to  half  the  total  number  of  animals.  It  is  evident  that 
the  former  number  must  include  the  calves,  otherwise  the  race  would  require  to  be 
renewed  every  two  years,  which  is  not  in  nature. 
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work,  that  the  number  of  cattle  must  exceed  27  million  head ; 
but  we  have  reduced  this  number  to  a  minimum  of  25  millions 
in  conformity  with  figures  officially  ascertained.     In  France,  a 
total  number  of  7,869,689  head  furnished  to  the  slaughter- 
houses, according  to  the  official  agricultural  statistics,  226  mil- 
lion kilogrammes =552,570,000  Russian  lbs.  of  meat,  without 
reckoning   the   calves.      According   to   the    same    proportion, 
25  million  head  ought  to  furnish  1,755,400,000  lbs. ;    but  as 
in  Russia  there  are  killed  much  fewer  cows  than  in  France,  a 
circumstance  which  augments  the  average  weight  per  head,  we 
may  set  down  at  2,000  millions  of  pounds,  or  50  millions  of 
poods  at  least,  the  quantity  of  meat  which  the  present  number 
of  cattle  in  Russia  might  annually  furnish  to  the  slaughter- 
house.    In  our  calculations  with  regard  to  the  produce  from 
cattle-rearing,  page  169.,  we  have  estimated  the  consumption  of 
ox  and  cow  flesh  at  23  lbs.  per  inhabitant ;  and  it  cannot  well 
be  carried  beyond  25  lbs.,  which  gives  for  62  million  inhabitants 
a  consumption  of  38,750,000  poods.     The  exportation  of  live 
meat  amounts  to  about  450,000  poods,  (40,000  head  estimated  at 
450  lbs.  nett,)  making  in  all  39,200,000  poods ;  so  that  there 
would  still  remain  for  export  10,800,000  poods  of  meat,  which, 
at  the  price  of  2  roubles  per  pood,  would  represent  a  value  of 
21,600,000  roubles,  whilst  our  whole  exportation  of  smoked  and 
salted  meat  amounts  to  only  30,000  or  40,000  poods.     In  1848 
we  exported  to  the  value  of  only  54,000  roubles  for  meat  of 
every  description,  whilst  the  value  exported  during  the  same 
year  from  Prussia,  which  reckons  only  5  million  head  of  cattle, 
and  where  the  relative  consumption  of  flesh  is  much  greater 
than  with  us,  amounted  to  upwards  of  90,000  roubles.     In  our 
trifling  exportation,  the  whole  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azow  figure  for  a  value  of  no  more  than  2,600  roubles, 
and  yet  it  is  in  the  provinces  lying  contiguous  to  these  two 
seas, — in  Bessarabia,  Tauride,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
and  the  governments  of  Kherson  and  Sta^Topol, — that  cattle  are 
to  be  found  in  greatest  profusion.     In  these  five  provinces  there 
were  reckoned  in  1846,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  of 
which  the  figures  are  always  below  the  reality,  3,620,000  head 
for  a  population  of  3,437,000  inhabitants,  or  more  than  1  head 
of  cattle  for  each  inhabitant,  wliilst  in  Prussia  and  Austria  the 
average  is  below  1  head  of  cattle  for  3  inhabitants. 

The  present  nullity  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  which  might 
become  so  very  important,  is  for  us  a  manifest  proof  of  a  want 
of  industry  and  enterprising  spirit,  for  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  there  are  insunnountable  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
development.     If  some  partial  attempts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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tills,  we  think,  can  have  been  owing  only  to  insufficiency  of 
means  for  carrying  them  out,  or  to  an  absence  of  practical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  undertakers.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  question  which  deserves  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
possibility  of  execution  being  once  demonstrated  and  recog- 
nised, it  IS  one  of  those  enterprises  that  deserve  every  sort  of 
encouragement  on  the  part  of  government. 

The  products  of  the  dairy  might  also  become  important  as 
articles  of  commerce,  if  more  care  were  employed  in  their 
preparation,  if  they  were  made  to  keep  better,  and  to  be  more 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  foreign  consumers.  The  quality  of 
cheese  depends  greatly,  not  only  on  the  mode  of  preparation, 
but  also  on  the  quality  of  the  pasture  and  of  the  cows'  food  in 
general,  and  the  manufacture  of  this  article  cannot  be  equally 
successful  everywhere.  Of  course,  there  are  many  districts 
in  Eussia  where  local  circumstances  are  not  favourable  to 
cheese-making,  but  there  are  also  many  others  where  the  sole 
impediment  consists  in  the  carelessness  of  the  farmer.  Of  this 
no  better  proof  need  be  sought  than  the  fact  that  several 
proprietors  who  have  bestowed  on  the  dairy  the  attention  it 
deserves,  have  been  perfectiy  successful.  M.  Haxthausen  cites, 
amongst  other  cases,  a  proprietor  in  the  government  of  Wologda 
who  brought  Swiss  dairy-people  to  organise  tiie  manufacture 
of  cheese  upon  his  estate,  and  now  draws  an  income  from  that 
source  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  silver  roubles.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  such  experiments  should  find  many  imitators.  In 
the  Baltic  provinces  and  in  Finland,  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
has  for  some  time  past  been  sensibly  progressive.  Such  is 
also  the  case  in  some  other  districts.  We  find  amongst  the 
provision  dealers  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  imitations  of 
foreign  cheese  of  different  sorts,  interior  no  doubt  in  quality  to 
the  genuine  article,  but  yet  resembling  it  sufficientiy  to 
be  sold  under  the  name  of  Gruyfire  or  double  Gloucester. 
These  examples  go  to  prove  that  this  branch  of  industry  is 
very  susceptible  of  development  amongst  us,  the  one  thing 
needful  being  a  little  more  skill  and  painstaking  on  the  part 
of  our  rural  economists.  This  is  also  patent  from  the  profits 
drawn  by  the  German  colonists  from  the  products  of  the  dairy 
in  districts  where  it  is  left  by  the  natives  in  total  neglect 
The  preparation  of  salted  butter  is  less  dependent  than  that  of 
cheese  upon  local  circumstances :  requiring  only  care  and  clean- 
liness, it  might  more  or  less  succeed  anywhere,  and  yet  it  is 
very  backwwxi  in  Bussia.  We  export  only  about  25,000  or 
30,000  poods,  representing  a  value  pf  from  100,000  to  120,000 
roubles — scarcely  equal  to  the  foreign  export  of  this  article 

VOL.  I.  u 
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from  the  little  kingdom  of  Bavaria*;  and  this  export  is  with 
us  quite  stationary:  that  of  cheese  is  almost  nil:  it  does  not 
appear  in  our  list  of  exports  at  all^  being  slumped  along  with 
various  other  trifling  articles  imder  the  general  head  of  "  pro- 
visions." 

Our  trade  in  dairy  produce,  as  well  as  in  salted  and  smoked 
meat,  was  for  a  long  period  more  or  less  impeded  by  the  high 
duties  imposed  upon  these  articles  in  foreign  countries;  but 
now  there  is  everywhere  a  tendency  to  lower  duties  upon 
alimentary  substances.  England  has  been  the  first  to  set  an 
example  which  is  very  encouraging  to  our  cattle  breeders,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  encouragement  may  not  be  lost  upon 
us.  It  is  a  new  era  which  has  opened  for  this  branch  of  our 
commerce,  and  the  results  may  be  important  if  we  but  know 
how  to  turn  them  to  account. 

As  for  the  cattle  epidemics — that  great  scourge  of  our 
husbandry — their  most  frequent  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  want 
of  proper  nourishment;  they  generally  make  their  appearance 
after  great  droughts ;  but  the  degree  of  intensity  wluch  they 
attain,  almost  unknown  in  other  countries,  must  be  attribute 
chiefly  to  the  carelessness  of  our  peasantry,  and  to  their  dis- 
regard of  sanitary  precautions  —  faults  sufficiently  common 
amongst  all  the  Slavonic  populations.  The  animals  that  die 
are  not  buried  deeply  enough  in  the  earth;  and  no  care  is 
taken  to  separate  the  healthy  cattle  from  the  sick. 

Government  has  devoted  its  most  anxious  attention  to  this 
subject.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Domains,  there 
was  formed  in  1845,  a  special  commission  composed  of  this 
minister,  of  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Studs,  and  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Instruction,'  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  recommendation,  distinguished  professors 
and  savans  were  invited  from  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Denmark 
to  examine  upon  the  spot  the  ravages  of  this  scourge,  and  to 
ascertain  its  causes  and  its  remedies.  These  learned  foreigners, 
accompanied  by  veterinary  surgeons  delegated  by  the  Ministry 
of  Domains  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  were  despatched 
to  the  provinces  where  such  epidemics  are  most  frequent,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  investigations  a  series  of  measures  of 
sanitary  police  were  decreed  and  put  in  execution ;  but  such 
measures  cannot  have  their  full  effect  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  seconded  by  the  population ;  and  this,  again,  will  only  take 
place  when  the  latter  have  acquired  a  conviction  of  their 
utility.      Such    cooperation    by   the   country   people   in   the 

*  BararU  exports  from  9000  to  l6,000  quintalfls  27,000  to  30,000  poods. 
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measures  taken  by  the  authorities  is  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary with  us,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  distances, 
the  action  of  the  runJ  police  can  be  but  exceedingly  limited. 
Of  these  measures,  one  of  the  most  important,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  the  organisation  of  good  veterinary  schools.  We 
must  also  refer  to  the  wishes  more  than  once  expressed  by  our 
agriculturists  to  be  able  to  procure  salt  for  their  cattle  at  a 
cheap  rate.  This  question  has  often  been  agitated  in  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  France ;  but  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments have  almost  always  succumbed  to  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  interests  of  agriculture  with  the  financial  interests  of 
the  state.  The  desideratum  mainly  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
some  cheap  and  certain  means  of  rendering  the  salt  destined 
for  cattle  unsuitable  as  a  condiment  for  man.  It  would  seem, 
that  in  Prussia  and  some  other  German  states,  such  a  dis- 
covery has  been  made ;  for  the  government  magazines  in  those 
coimtries  furnish  at  prime  cost  to  every  landowner  that  applies 
for  it,  upon  obtaining  certain  securities  against  abuse,  a  salt 
prepared  for  the  consumption  of  cattle,  known  by  the  name  of 
Viehsalz.  This  is  the  case  also  in  some  provinces  of  Austria. 
With  lis,  no  doubt,  salt,  being  but  lightly  taxed,  is  cheaper 
than  in  most  other  countries ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  still  cheaper  for  cattle,  at  least  in  those  districts 
where  the  rearing  of  domestic  ammals  forms  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  production,  and  where  cattle  epidemics  are  most 
destructive. 

Independently  of  the  frequent  epidemics,  the  great  droughts 
sometimes  carry  off  numerous  herds  by  depriving  them  of  their 
food.  Such  cases  occur  much  more  rarely  in  other  countries ; 
and  when  they  do  occur,  the  proprietors  may  escape  at  least  a 
part  of  their  loss  by  selling  then*  cattle  at  a  reduced  price  to 
the  butchers,  whilst  in  Kussia  that  resource  is  frequently  cut 
off  by  the  want  of  a  market  This  is  an  evil  resulting  from 
our  climate  and  geoOTaphical  position  to  which  no  thorough 
remedy  can  be  apphed:  but  the  progress  of  population,  of 
material  well-being,  and  of  commerce,  will  doubtless  diminish 
its  intensity.  With  improvements  in  breeding  and  feeding 
(which  essentially  depend  upon  the  facility  of  effecting  sales), 
a  herd  of  lOOO  head  of  cattle  renewed  every  five  or  six  years, 
would  produce  more  meat  and  more  profit  than  are  now  derived 
from  a  herd  of  2000,  which  annually  furnish  to  the  butcher  not 
more  than  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  their  total  number.  By  re- 
placing quantity  witli  quality,  proprietors  might  also  contrive 
to  have  more  fodder  in  reserve  for  a  year  of  calamity. 

In  the  southern  provinces,  in  spite  of  the  little  care  bestowed 
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on  their  rearing^  the  breed  of  cattle^  thanks  to  the  fine  pastures^ 
is  a  handsome  one.  The  oxen  are  in  general  of  large  size,  but, 
in  some  districts,  of  a  constitution  more  bon  j  than  muscular,  and 
less  suitable  for  fattening  than  middle-sized,  thicknset,  broad- 
chested  animals.  In  the  governments  of  the  west,  and  in  great 
part  of  the  north,  the  breed  is  very  poor :  in  order  to  improve 
it,  amongst  the  peasants,  the  plan  was  tried  of  crossing  their 
cows  with  bulls  of  a  better  breed ;  but  these  experiments  were 
not  attended  with  the  desired  result ;  the  cows,  being  small  and 
weak,  continued  to  give  birth  to  a  puny  progeny.  In  the 
north,  the  government  of  Archangel  is  ahnost  the  only  one 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  handsome  breed  of  cattie.  The  cat- 
tle of  the  Cholmogory  district,  of  Dutch  origin,  enjoy  a  deserved 
reputation ;  \mt  attempts  made  in  this  government  to  acclima- 
tise some  English  breeds  have  been  unsuccessfuL  The  best 
herbage  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  tiie  Mezena,  and 
the  Pinega.  Fine  fattening  cattie,  however,  are  foimd  in  tiie 
Baltic  provinces,  especially  m  tiie  government  of  Esthonia. 

According  to  tiie  opinions  expressed  in  a  Report  made  by  the 
Department  of  Kural  Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains, 
published  in  1849,  the  best  breeds  of  cattie  in  European  Russia 
are  tiie  following:  — 

The  Cholmogory  breed,  of  Dutch  origin,  already  mentioned ; 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  form  and  good  milking  qualities ; 
it  is  founa  pure  only  in  the  district  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 

A  cross  between  the  Cholmogory  and  native  breeds,  found  in 
some  districts  of  the  governments  of  Archangel,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Wologda,  Kalouga,  Twer,  Kostroma,  and  Jaroslaw, 
and  in  the  districts  near  the  capitals. 

The  Tyrolese,  Scotch,  and  English  breeds,  acclimatised  in  tiie 
Baltic  provinces. 

These  are  tiie  principal  breeds  of  the  northern  provinces. 
The  Circassian  breed,  often  confounded  with  the  Hungarian, 
distinguished  by  its  length  of  horn.  It  is  of  large  size,  but  the 
cows  are  indifferent  milkers ;  it  is  fitter  for  fattening  than  for 
field  work ;  it  is  diffused  chiefly  in  the  south,  especially  in  the 
governments  of  Ekatii^rinoslaw,  Kherson,  Poltawa,  and  Khar- 
kow. 

The  Ukraine,  or  Wallach  breed,  yields  little  milk;  it  is 
robust  and  well  suited  for  field  labour.  It  is  to  be  found  from 
Podolia  to  the  UraL  The  finest  type  of  this  breed  is  found  at 
Karlowka,  in  the  government  of  Poltawa,  an  estate  belonging 
formerly  to  the  Countess  Kazoumoffsky,  and  now  to  Her 
Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena. 
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The  Don  and  Black  Sea  breeds^  extensively  diffused  over  the 
southern  provinces. 

The  Swiss  breed,  extensively  difiused,  as  is  also  the  Tyrolese, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Lastly,  the  Lithuanian  breed,  of  middle  size,  but  well  built, 
are  good  milkers* 

Tne  crossing  of  foreign  breeds  with  each  other,  and  especially 
of  the  English,  Tyrolese,  and  Swiss  breeds,  has  been  often  at- 
tempted, but  seldom  vrilh.  success.  As  a  general  rule,  cattle  of 
foreign  origin  do  not  acclimatise  well  with  us,  except  in  those 
districts  where  there  is  good  herbage.  These  breeds  require 
more  care  and  better  food,  and  likevnse  succumb  more  readily 
to  epidemics  than  the  native  cattle.  The  Dutch  and  Tyrolese 
breeds  seem  to  succeed  best,  and  the  English  cattle  seem  to  be 
those  which  are  worst  adapted  to  our  climate  and  mode  of  nou- 
rishment. 

^  From  the  information  which  we  find  m  M.  Ars^nieff's  statis- 
tics,  and  in  the  recent  Report,  already  referred  to,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  it 
would  appear  that,  for  some  little  time  back,  landed  proprietors 
have  been  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  tiie  improvement 
of  their  breeds  of  cattie  and  to  the  management  of  their  dairies. 
These  attempts  have  hitherto,  no  doubt»  been  ratiier  exceptional ; 
but  they  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  good  fruits,  in  proportion  as 
improved  communications,  tibe  progress  of  well-being  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  and  increased  activity  of  commerce,  open 
more  outiets  for  this  branch  of  rural  economy^  and  render  it 
more  profitable.  The  principal  improvements  nave  taken  place 
amongst  some  proprietors  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  the 

f Governments  of  Archangel,  Wologda,  Twer,  Smolensk,  Mohi- 
ew,  Minsk,  Grodno,  Kowno,  Kiew,  Wolhynia,  Podolia,  PoU 
tawa,  Blarkow,  Bessarabia,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  Saratow,  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,  Tambow,  Worondje,  Koursk,  Moscow,  Toula, 
Riazan,  and  Simbirsk. 

It  is  principally  the  southern  provinces,  especially  Bessarabia, 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Wolhynia,  Podolia,  Poltawa, 
Tschemigow,  Kharkow,  Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  and  Stavro- 
pol, from  which  the  two  capitals  and  several  governments 
of  the  centre  of  the  empire  draw  their  supplies  of  cattie.     The 

{ovemment  of  Orenburg  likewise  furnishes  its  contingent, 
a  the  'north  it  is  only  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Esthonia  which  furnish  supplies  to  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  to  some  other  governments. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  cattle  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  population  (see  table^  page  187.), 
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the  provincea  of  European  Russia  will  be  arranged  in  the  fc 
lowing  order  as  regards  their  relative  abundance  in  cattle :  — 


To  100  Inhabitants, 


1.  Country  of  the  Don 

2.  Astrakhan    - 

3.  Tanride 

4.  Kherson 

5.  Mohilew 

6.  Stavropol     - 

7.  Bessarabia   - 

8.  Smolensk 

9.  Orenburg     - 

10.  Nowgorod    - 

11.  Kostroma 
IS.  Wologda      - 

13.  Simbirsk 

14.  Jaroslaw 

15.  Ekatherinoslaw 

16.  Kharkow 

17.  Kowno 

18.  Saratow 

19.  Twer 

20.  Woroodjo     - 

21.  Minsk 

22.  Wihia 

23.  Courland 

24.  Foltawa 

25.  Esthonia 


Cossacks 


Heiid  of 
Cattle. 

146 
112 
104 
83 
70 
63 
63 
62 
60 
58 
57 
55 
52 
52 
50 
49 
49 
48 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
42 
42 


26.  Lironia 

27.  Wiatka 

28.  Wladimir     - 

29.  Archangel    - 

30.  Kalouga 

31.  Witebsk 

32.  Perm 

33.  Kiew 

34.  Olonetz 

35.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

36.  Tambow 

37.  Orel 

38.  Wolhynia     - 
39..  Toula 

40.  Grodno 

41.  Pskow 

42.  Kazan 

43.  Koursk 

44.  Podolia 

45.  Biazan 

46.  Penza 

47.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

48.  Moscow 

49.  Tschcmigow 

50.  St.  Petersburg 


HMdof 
Cattle. 

-  39 

-  38 

-  38 

-  38 

-  37 

-  34 

-  33 

-  S3 
.  33 

-  32 

-  80 

-  30 

-  28 

-  28 

-  28 

-  28 
•  26 
.  25 

-  25 

-  25 

-  24 

-  20 

-  19 
.  18 

-  14 


We  perceive  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  cattle  rela- 
tive to  the  population  differs,  in  different  provinces  of  the  empire, 
in  the  usual  extraordinary  proportions  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  In  Prussia,  in  1843,  the  highest  relative  cipher  (in 
East  and  West  Prussia)  was  40  head  of  cattle  to  100  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  lowest  (in  the  province  of  Saxony)  was  25  to 
100.  In  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  province  most  abundant 
in  cattle,  namely.  Upper  Austria,  there  was  reckoned,  in  1846, 
to  100  inhabitants  60  head  of  cattle ;  and  in  Lombardy,  where 
the  relative  cipher  is  lowest,  the  proportion  was  16  head  to  100 
inhabitants ;  whilst  in  Kussia,  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, there  are  146  head  of  cattle  to  100  inhabitants,  in  the 
government  of  Tschemigow  only  18,  and  in  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg only  14.  Thus,  the  difference  between  minimum  and 
maximum  is 


In  Prussia 

. 

as  10  to    16 

In  Anstria 

. 

as  10  to    38 

In  Russia 

• 

as  10  to  104 

This  great  variety  •  in  the  numerical  relations  of  cattle  to 
population  presents  a  vast  field  for  the  cattle  trade,  which  must 


•• ' 
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be  more  and  more  developed  with  the  progress  of  national 
wealth,  since  that  progress  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  increased 
consumption  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  coimtries,  we  may  class  as  rich  in  cattle  all 
those  provinces  in  which  their  total  number  exceeds  two-fifths 
of  the  population.  In  Austria,  there  are  only  three  provinces, 
namely,  Upper  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
in  which  this  proportion  is  exceeded.  In  Prussia  not  one  pro- 
vince exceeds  this  proportion,  and  only  one  attains  it.  In  Rus- 
sia there  are  twenty-five  governments  in  which  are  reckoned 
more  than  40  head  of  cattle  to  100  inhabitants;  twelve  in  which 
the  cipher  varies  between  30  and  40,  which  is  still  a  very  satis- 
factory proportion;  and  tiiirteen  in  which  there  are  less  than 
30  head  to  100  inhabitants.  A  great  impediment  to  th6  cattle 
trade  in  Russia  consists  in  this,  that  the  provinces  which  con- 
tain most,  as  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Bessarabia,  the 
Tauride,and  tiie  governments  of  Stavropol,  Kherson,  Astrakhan, 
and  Orenburg,  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  remote  from 
those  districts  which  do  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  meat  for 
their  own  consumption.  A  large  portion  of  the  cattie  that 
supply  the  abattoirs  of  St.  Petersburg  arrive  from  the  southern 
provinces  after  a  journey  of  from  200  to  250  German  (900 — 
1000  English)  miles.  The  cost  of  transport  is  considerable, 
and  the  cattle  lose  a  great  deal  of  weight  upon  the  journey. 
Meat  sells  at  St.  Petersburg  for  10  kopecks  per  lb.,  whilst  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  it  fetches  but  2  or  3  kopecks, 
or  sometimes  less.  Prices,  no  doubt,  may  become  more  equal 
in  the  course  of  time,  when,  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
amongst  the  most  numerous  classes,  the  consumption  of  meat 
becomes  larger  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  the  districts 
where  most  cattle  are  produced  acquire  more  extensive  markets 
in  the  districts  that  surround  them.  Still,  there  is  littie  proba- 
bility that  the  consimiption  of  this  article  should  reach  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  absorb  the  whole  surplus  production  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Russia,  imless  new  outiets  are  opened  up  in 
the  way  of  foreign  conmieroe. 

11.  Horses. 

More  attention  has  always  been  paid,  in  a  great  part  of 
Russia,  to  the  rearing  of  horses  than  to  that  of  cattie.  The 
warlike  and  nomade  habits  of  the  ancient  i>opulation,  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  a  large  army,  the  immense  distances,  which  require 
a  large  amount  of  motive  power  as  well  for  the  conveyance  of 

produce  and  merchandise  as  of  locomotion ;  all  these  circum- 
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stances  combined  have  stimulated  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  rural  economy,  favoured  as  it  is  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  empire  by  the  great  extent  of  good  pasture  lands.  Ac-' 
cordingly,  we  possess  excellent  horses  for  all  uses.  The  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  domestic  animals  already  given  exhibit  a 
number  of  horses  greatly  exceeding,  even  relatively  to  the 
population,  that  of  those  coimtries  which  possess  the  most ;  for 
whilst  in  Russia  there  are  nearly  3  horses  to  every  10  inhabi- 
tants, in  Austria  there  is  but  1  for  every  13 ;  in  France,  1  for 
every  12 ;  and  in  Prussia,  1  for  every  10  inhabitants.  Still, 
in  some  provinces,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  and 
several  observations  which  we  have  made  in  regard  to  cattle 
rearing  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  rearing  of  horses.  The 
same  Ctiuses  which  produce  degeneracy  in  the  one  sort  of  stock 
are  also  in  operation  upon  uie  other.  In  the  western  and 
northern  governments  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the 
horses  of  tibe  peasantry  are  generally  small  of  size  and  void  of 
vigour,  which  proceeds  from  too  early  copulation,  from  their 
bemg  set  prematurely  to  work,  and  from  the  insufficient  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  brood  mares  ;  in  some  districts  also  from  bad 
pasture  and  general  carelessness.  In  the  southern  and  eastern 
provinces,  the  steppes,  with  their  abundant  pastures,  are  well 
suited  for  horse-rearing ;  but  during  their  severe  winters,  the 
frost  and  drifting  snow  often  occasion  great  mortalities  amongst 
the  numerous  herds  which  roam  about  exposed  to  all  the  inde- 
mency  of  the  sky.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Orenburg,  Stavropol,  and  Astrakhan,  and  in  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  horse-breeders  consider  them- 
selves lucky  if,  after  a  severe  winter,  they  have  not  lost  more 
than  a  tenth  of  their  stock.  The  animals,  however,  which 
have  passed  through  the  ordeal  are  found  indomitable  in  the 
endurance  of  fatigue.  What  is  chiefly  wanting  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  breeders  is  a  market:  amongst  the  nomades  of 
Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  and  the  Don  Cossacks,  a  good  three- 
year  old  horse  can  sometimes  be  bought  for  8  or  10  roubles. 
The  horses  exported  to  Asia  from  some  of  the  eastern  districts 
are  valued  in  the  official  estimates  at  5  or  6  roubles  per  head ; 
but  we  must  not  take  these  figures  as  indicating  the  value  of 
all  our  steppe  horses ;  many  oi  them  fetch  from  80  to  100 
roubles,  or  even  more.  The  horses  which  figure  in  our  export 
commerce  with  Europe  are  valued  in  the  official  estimates  at 
from  45  to  50  roubles  per  head;  but  this  trade  has  greatly 
fallen  off  of  late,  and  during  the  three  years  1847 — 1849,  the 
average  yearly  export  was  but  1,950  head.  In  the  government 
of  Astrakhan  the  horse  trade,  which  used  formerly  to  be  very 
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actively  carried  on,  has  fallen  off  within  the  last  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  years  in  consequence  of  some  severe  winters  having 
caused  a  great  mortality  among  the  animals ;  purchasers  lost 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  fairs,  and  now,  although  several 
hundreds  are  brought  to  market,  scarcely  40  or  50  find  pur- 
chasers. 

In  a  statistical  work  published  in  1847  by  the  Administration 
of  Studs,  there  is  given  a  historical  exposition  of  the  circum- 
stances which,  both  in  earlier  and  in  more  recent  times  have 
mainly  influenced  the  fortunes  of  horse-rearing,  —  embracing 
tiie  causes  of  its  progress  and  of  its  recent  partial  decline. 
Prom  this  we  learn  that  in  proportion  as  Russia,  after  having 
thrown   off  the  yoke   of  the   Tartars,   recovered  from   their 
devastations,  the  rearing  of  horses  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tensively practised  throughout  the  country.     The  obligation 
which  tiie  nobility  lay  imder  to  furnish  in  case  of  war  a  con- 
tingent of  cavalry  to  the  Tsar's  army  contributed  greatiy  to  ex- 
tend both  the  want  and  the  liking ;  but  the  horse  trade  long 
remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.     It 
was  not  imtil  towards  the  .end  of  the  seventeentii  century  that 
Russia  became  more  independent  in  this  respect,  both  from  the 
progress  made  in  breeding  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and 
from  the  annexation  of  several  portions  of  Littie  Russia  and 
especially  of  the  Ukraine.     At  the  commencement  of  Peter 
the  Great's  reign    the  state  of  the   equine  breed  was  quite 
satisfactory  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to  quantity;    but  the 
gigantic  works  undertaken  by  that  monarch  in  order  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  Russia's  future  grandeur  and  prosperity,  and 
executed  in  the  midst  of  bloody  and  obstinate  wars,  required 
extraordinary  efforts  of  every  sort.     The  financial  resources  of 
the  state  were  then  so  limited  that  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
could  be  remoimted   only  by  means  of  forced  requisitions, 
which  often  robbed  the  cultivators  of  their  best  stallions ;   for 
it  was  just  the  largest  and  strongest  horses  that  the   army 
required ;  and  the  numbers  became  in  consequence  so  much 
reduced  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse   to   foreign 
markets  in  order  to  remount  the  cuirassier  regiments,  for  which 
purpose  an  extraordinary  contribution  required  to  be  levied. 
According  to  the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  from  this  epoch  of  crisis 
and  extraordinary  effort,  prolonged  through  a  period  of  fifty 
years,   that  dates   the    deterioration   of  tibe  peasants'  horses 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  empire ;  but  it  is  also  from  the 
same  period  that  tiie  rearing  of  horses  by  means  of  studs  began 
to  be  developed  and  extended.     The  first  part  of  tiiis  assertion 
seems  to  be  open  to  question.  We  possess  no  certain  data  with 
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respect  to  the  condition  of  horses  in  Kussia  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Peter  the  Great's  reign ;  but  we  cannot  attribute  to 
this  reign  the  ruin  of  the  horses  of  the  peasantry,  for  several  mea- 
sures specially  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  common  horses  were 
adopted  by  order  of  that  sovereign.  A  large  number  of  stal- 
lions were  distributed  over  several  districts,  and  got  stock  of  a 
remarkably  good  quality  and  of  a  sort  which  is  still  greatly  in 
request,  as  the  horses  of  Obva,  Wiatka,  Kazan,  Mezen  and 
others.  This  proves  that  even  at  that  period  the  improvement 
of  horse  flesh  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  government ; 
but  it  is  to  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne  Joannovna  that 
belongs  more  especially  the  idea  of  introducing  into  Russia  a 
system  of  horse-rearing  founded  upon  rational  principles.  It  was 
under  this  reign  that  the  first  regulation  appeared  for  tiie 
organisation  of  studs,  and  that  the  resolution  was  formed  to 
found  105  crown  studs.  This  magnificent  plan  was  not  carried 
into  execution ;  but  it  drew  the  attention  of  private  landowners 
to  the  subject :  the  requirements  of  the  army  held  out  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  market,  and  government  was  always  more  and  more 
ready  with  its  encouragement.  A  ukase  published  in  1756,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  enjoined  the  landed  pro- 

Erietors  to  pay  specis^  attention  to  the  rearing  of  horses  for  the 
eavy  cavalry,  and  indicated  the  crosses  most  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  Thav  price  was  fixed  at  60  roubles  for  cuirassier 
horses,  and  50  roubles  for  dragoon  horses,  very  high  prices  for 
the  time.  Since  that  period,  and  especially  since  the  memo- 
rable reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  the  rearing  of  horses 
has  been  carried  on  upon  a  very  important  scale ;  several  of  the 
most  renowned  studs  were  founded,  and  their  numbers  were 
multiplied  more  and  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  idea  was  formed  of  improving  the  breed  by  the 
introduction  of  English  stallions ;  but  though  many  of  these 
were  bought  at  extravagant  prices,  it  was  only  a  few  stud- 
masters  that  attained  the  object  of  their  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
Many  of  them,  from  want  of  skill,  were  cheated  by  the  jockeys, 
who  pocketed  the  money,  but  palmed  oflF  upon  the  purchasers 
degenerate  animals  for  pure  blood  horses.  The  author  of  the 
work  we  are  quoting  is  of  opinion  that  these  English  acquisi- 
tions, far  from  improving  the  native  breeds,  greatly  deteriorated 
the  quality  of  the  smaller  studs ;  but  we  apprehend  that  in  this 
remark  he  generalises  too  extensively ;  we  now  possess  pure 
English  blood  horses  of  the  first  order ;  the  Kussian  stud-book 
contains  the  names  of  925  brood  mares  of  the  best  breeds; 
amongst  the  English  stallions  purchased  both  for  government 
and  for  individuals  we  find  several  names  of  renown  botli  for 
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their  pedigree  and  the  trophies  of  the  racing-course ;  and  the 
race-horses  which  we  now  possess  are  fit  to  run  against  the  best 
racers  in  England. 

Stilly  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  the  last  twenty  or  fiye-and- 
twenty  years,  horse  breeding  in  Russia  has  been  labouring 
under  the  influence  of  unfavourable  circiunstances.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  impulse  given  by  the  prohibitory  system  to 
manufacturing  industry,  the  large  proprietors  have  preferred 
directing  their  attention  to  sheep-farming,  and  many  of  them 
have  either  sold  or  neglected  their  studs,  either  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  flocks  of  sheep,  or  to  embark  their  capital  in 
other  industrial  enterprises,  which  held  out  the  prospect  of 
larger  and  more  immediate  returns.  Several  establishments 
have  fallen  into  decay  on  the  death  of  their  owners :  others 
have  been  entirely  disoiganised  by  the  division  of  a  deceased 
party's  succession;  and  a  heavy  tax  laid  upon  the  export  of 
horses  (which  durb^  a  period  of  some  years  was  converted  into 
an  absolute  prohibition),  may  have  also  contributed  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  some  stud-masters. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  have  still  in  reserve  a  large 
fund  of  excellent  breeds;  and  government  perceived  that  in 
order  to  restore  this  branch  of  rural  economy  from  its  temporary 
decline,  the  mreat  requisite  was  to  convey  an  impulse  which 
should  guide  mto  a  proper  path  the  isolated  efforts  of  the  stud- 
masters.     Accordingly  the  crown  studs,  which  formerly  were 
conducted  with  a  purely  military  object — the  remounting  of 
the  cavalry — ^were,in  1843,  converted  into  imperial  studs  destined 
for  the  public  benefit ;  and  in  order  to  place  these  est^Iish- 
ments  upon  a  better  footing,  government  acquired,  in  1844,  the 
two  most  celebrated  studs  in  the  empire,  Uiat  of  Count  Kos- 
toptchine  and  that  of  the  Countess  Orloffl     In  a  very  short 
time  twenty-four  depots  of  stallions  were  organised  under  the 
title  of  "rural  mews"  {ziemskia  slautshnt/ia  kaniouschnt),  with  the 
view  of  propagating  good  breeds  in  every  part  of  Russia.     In 
order  to  afford  the  proprietors  of  private  studs  facilities  for  pro- 
curing good  stock-getters,  there  were  instituted  periodical  sales 
of  the  surplus  mares  and  stallions  belonging  to  the^crown  studs : 
the  value  and  number  of  the  imperial  premiums  were  augmented, 
and  various  other  measures  were  taken  to  encourage  the  rearing 
of  good  stock.     The  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  service  was 
incorporated  in  1848  with  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  and  in 
1850  it  received  a  new  organisation  based  upon  rational  princi- 
ples  derived   from  the  experience  of  other  countries.     The 
relative  regulations  contain  the  necessary  rules  with  regard  to 
the  crossing  of  breeds, — the  choice  of  stallions  appropriate  to 
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the  wants  of  the  various  localities  and  to  the  breeds  predominat- 
ing in  the  different  districts, — the  selection  of  mares  for  being 
covered, —  the  frequency  of  copulations,  to  be  determined  by 
the  age  and  vigour  of  the  stallion, — the  rests  to  be  allowed, 
&C.,  &c. :  measures  of  superintendence  were  also  devised  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  certain  irregularities  which  had 
slipped  into  the  service  through  the  negligence  of  some  of  the 
subalterns.  In  regard  to  encouragements  held  out  for  the 
rearing  of  horses,  the  new  administration  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  that  these  are  to  be  extended  to  whatever  is  good  in  the 
different  kinds,  from  the  pure  blood  horse  down  to  the  working 
garron.  The  Minister  of  Domains  is  the  head  of  this  adminis- 
tration, of  which  the  special  guidance  is  entrusted  to  a  committee. 
The  execution  of  all  measures  is  entrusted  to  an  inspector, 
under  whose  orders  are  placed  all  the  imperial  studs  and  stallion 
depots :  this  inspector  and  all  employ^  are  guided  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  by  precise  and  detailed  instructions,  in 
addition  to  which  the  depots  established  in  the  different  govern- 
ments are  superintended  by  committees  presided  over  by  the 
respective  governors. 

The  influence  of  these  wise  and  beneficial  measures  will 
become  more  and  more  manifest  in  proportion  as  the  officials 
acquire  more  experience  and  aptitude,  and  the  people  learn  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  amongst  the  peasantry  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  desideratum,  and  the  establishment  of  the  rural  mews 
is  a  means  to  this  end,  of  which  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries }^  already  demonstrated  the  appropriateness. 

The  imperial  studs  are  now  seven  in  number,  namely,  two  in 
the  government  of  WoronSje,  four  in  that  of  ESiarkow,  and 
one  in  that  of  Nijni-Nowgorod.  Being  destined  to  raise  stallions 
for  different  services,  they  have  been  arranged  accordingly,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  type  peculiar  to  itself: — 1.  The  Tsches- 
menka  stud  is  a  nursery  of  pure  blood  horses,  and  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  devoted  to  English  racers,  the  other  to 
Arabs ;  —  2.  The  Khrenavoie  stud  is  composed  of  three  depart- 
ments :  (a)  saddle  horses  of  the  old  Orloff  breed,  uncrossed ; 
(b)  saddle  horses,  cross  breeds,  including  the  Kostoptschine 
breed;  and  (c)  trotters;  —  3.  The  Derkhoul  stud,  for  large 
framed  cuirassier  horses; — 4.  The  Streletz  stud,  for  light 
cavalry; — 5.  The  Novoalexandroff  stud,  for  carriage  horses  of 
large  frame ; — 6.  The  Limareff  stud,  for  draught  horses,  medium 
size ;  —  7.  The  Potchinki  stud,  for  heavy  draught  horses  of  large 
size,  and  peasants'  horses.     In  1850  the  total  number  of  horses 
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amounted  to  6^291^  of  which  149  were  stallions^  and  1^553 
brood  mares  J  being  about  10  maree  to  1  stallion. 

The  rural  mews,  24  in  number,  serve  twenty-nine  govern- 
ments, and  in  1850  reckoned  1440  stallions.     The  following 


— J    - 

Number  of 

Number  of  Mares 

Depots. 

covered. 

Tn  1844 

- 

• 

9 

- 

6,523 

„   1845 

- 

- 

16 

- 

15,629 

„    1846 

- 

- 

18 

- 

19,311 

„    1847 

w 

- 

21 

- 

24,748 

n    1848 

- 

- 

23 

- 

25,903 

„    1849 

- 

- 

23 

- 

23,569 

„    1850 

- 

- 

24 

- 

25,189 

„    1851 

- 

• 

24 

- 

20,919 

„    1852 

• 

24 

Total 

21,171 
-     182,9^2 

The  number  of  mares  covered  in  1850  (25,189),  compared 
with  the  number  of  stallions  (1,440),  gives  an  average  of  17 
or   18  mares  for  each  stallion.     The  number  of  horses  sold 
during  the  year  1848   amounted  to  684,  of  which  595  came 
from  the  studs,  and  89  were  discharged  from  the  rural  mews. 
The  proceeds  of  sale  amounted  to  82,665  silver  roubles,  which 
gives  an  average  price   of  120  roubles  per  horse;    but  this 
average    gives    no   fair   idea  of  the  value  of  some  of  the 
animals,  in  consequence  of  the  differences  amongst  the  sorts. 
The  horses  included  in  the  annual  sale  of  surplus  stock  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  1st.   Superior  quality  sold  at 
Moscow,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  horse  trade,  where  all  the 
principal  %tud-masters  meet.     Horses  of  this  class  put  up  to 
public  competition  fetch  prices  of  1,000, 2,000,  or  even  as  much 
as  3,000  silver  roubles ;  2nd.  Quality  inferior  to  the  preceding 
but  suitable  for  rearing  stock,  sold  in  the  interior  at  the  prin- 
cipal fairs  in  order  to  supply  breeders  with  mares  and  stallions 
of  a  good  stock  at  reasonable  prices ;  3rdly.  Discharged  horses 
considered  as  of  trifling  value.     The  proceeds  of  sale  are  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  administration 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Khr^novoi^  land  and  stud.     The  offi- 
cial staff  of  the  studs  is  composed  of  1,186  individuals.     In 
order  to  provide  instruction  for  the  children  of  tiie  officials,  the 
administration  has  founded  schools,  to  which  private  boarders 
are  also  admitted.     The  studies  are  divided  into  two  courses, — 
one  elementary,  destined  to  form  subjects  for  the  subaltern 
employments ;  the  other  superior,  for  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion of  veterinary  surgeons.    In  1848  Ihe  total  number  of 
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pupils  amounted  to  646^  of  whom  611  were  state  bursars^  and 
35  were  private  pupils. 

The  lands  belonging  to  this  administration  contain  714,427 
dessiatines,  of  which  105,594  consist  of  forest.  In  1848  the 
population  of  the  cultivators  of  these  lands  amoimted  to  176,521 
individuals  of  both  sexes.     The 

Roubles, 
revennes  daring  1848,  a  calamitoufi  jear,  both  from  cholera 

and  bad  harvest,  amounted  to       -  -  -  -       402,173 

and  the  expenses  to  .....       432,984 

leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  of 
taken  from  the  reserved  capital,  which,  at  the  end  of  1847, 
amounted  to         -  -  -  - 

If,  from  the  total  expenses,  amounting,  vt  suprd,  to 
we  deduct: 

1.  Annual  payment  to  bank  for  interest  and 
reduction  of  principal  of  loan  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  Khrenovoie  land  and  stud  - 

2.  Prizes  for  horse-racing        .  .  - 

3.  Purchase  of  horses  and  other  expenses  not 
belonging  to  the  support  of  the  studs 

there  will  remain  for  the  support  of  the  studs 

anex}>enseof  ....  272,135 

which,  distributed  over  4,837  horses,  the  number  contained 
in  the  studs  that  year,  gives  56  roubles  26  kopecks  as  the 
average  expense  per  horse.  In  1850,  in  consequence  o^  reforms 
which  had  then  been  introduced,  this  expense  amounted  to 
no  more  than  37  roubles  per  horse. 

The  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  rural  mews  amounted  in 
1848  to  237,028  roubles,  which  for  1,337  stallions,  Ae  number 
of  that  year,  gives  an  expense  of  177  roubles  per  head.  Dis- 
tributing the  amount  over  25,903  mares  covered  that  year, 
we  have  an  expense  of  9  roubles  15  kopecks  for  each  copu<- 
lation. 

Comparing  the  preceding  %ures  with  the  statistics  of  the 
state  studs  in  Austria,  we  find  some  matter  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

In  Austria  there  are  two  court  studs  and  five  military  studs, 
besides  which  there  are  depots  of  stallions,  called  stations  of 
copulation  (^Beleff-Stationen),  established  in  every  province  of 
the  empire  with  the  exception  of  Dalmatia  and  the  military 
frontier.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  very  considerable.  In 
1846,  (the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  returns),  it  amounted 
to  444. 

The  statistics  of  all  these  establishments  exhibit,  for  the  year 
1846,  the  following  figures : — 
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A.  In  the  Court  Studs. 


Stallions 

-> 

• 

24 

Mares 

• 

. 

203 

Saddle  and  coach  horses 

• 

- 

32 

Young  horses  and  foals 

- 

- 

595 

Total    -      854 

B.  In  the  Milifary  Studs. 

Stallions       ....  236 

Young  ditto              -            -            -  371 

Brood  mares             .            -            -  1,540 

Young  mares            ...  640 

Foals            ....  2,715 

Cavalry  horses          ...  689 

Total    -   6,191 

C.  In  the  Stations  of  Copulation. 

Stallions       .....    1,730 
Young  ditto  -  -  -        44 

Cavalry  horses         -  -  -913 

Total    -   2,687 

This  presents  a  grand  total  of  9,732  horses  and  foals,  (a  fourth 
more  than  the  number  belonging  to  the  crown  studs  in  Sussia 
in  1850),  of  which  1,990  are  stamons  and  1,743  are  brood  mares. 
The  proportion  of  the  niunber  of  full-grown  stallions  to  that  of 
brood  mares  in  the  studs  was : 

In  Russia  -  -  as  10  to  104 

In  Austria  -  •  as  10  to    65 

80  that  the  relative  niunber  of  mares  in  the  studs  was  in  Rus- 
sia nearly  two-thirds  larger  than  in  Austria.  But  when  we 
compare  the  number  of  stallions  in  the  stations  of  copulation 
with  the  number  of  mares  covered,  the  result  which  we  obtain 
is  totally  opposite.  In  Russia  there  were,  in  1850,  in  the  copu- 
lation stables,  1,440  stallions  which  covered  25,189  mares, 
giving  175  mares  for  10  stallions.  In  Austria  there  were  set 
to  cover,  in  1846,  in  the  444  stations,  1,859  stallions,  which 
covered  106,955  mares,  giving  575  mares  for  10  stallions. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  Austrian  stallions  performed 
more  than  thrice  as  much  work  as  the  Russian. 

This  inferiority  in  the  number  of  mares  covered  by  a  stallion 
is  explained  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  with 
regard  to  a  horse's  reproductive  powers.  Abroad,  the  calcula- 
tion is  50,  or  even  60  mares  to  a  stallion ;  but  this  proportion 
cannot  be  admitted  into  practice  without  detriment  to  the  ani- 
mal's powers.  In  Russia,  especially  where  the  climate  does 
not  admit  of  the  covering  season  being  prolonged  beyond  four 
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months^  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  a  stallion  such  a  large 
number  of  mares^  for,  each  mare  requiring  two  or  even  three 
leaps^  the  nimiber  of  the  latter  would  amount  to  from  120  to 
180 ;  the  stallion  therefore  would  not  have  a  single  day's  rest, 
and  would  often  have  to  cover  twice  in  one  day.  This  system 
would  infallibly  ruin  our  stallions,  and  be  hurtful  to  their  pro- 
geny ;  whilst  by  economising  the  strength  of  the  generator  we 
are  surer  of  attaining  the  end  proposed.  Forced  and  too  fre- 
quently repeated  leaps  are  often  null,  and  at  any  rate  afford  no 
security  for  the  vigour  of  the  get. 

As  regards  the  number  of  mares  admitted  to  cover  in  the 
stables  of  copulation  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
horses  in  the  two  countries,  we  obtain  the  following  results. 

In  Austria,  in  the  provinces  where  there  are  copulation  sta- 
tions,— that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  empire  with  the  exception  of 
Dalmatia  and  the  Military  Frontier, — the  niunber  of  horses,  in 
1846,  amoimted  to  2,618,885,  and  the  niunber  of  mares  covered 
amoimted  to  106,955,  which  gives  4,084  copulations  to  100,000 
head.  In  Kussia  there  were  reckoned  at  the  same  period,  in 
28  governments  served  by  23  rural  mews,  12,104,465  horses, 
and  there  were  admitted  to  cover  in  1848,  only  25,903  mares, 
which  gives  the  proportion  of  214  copulations  to  100,000  head. 
Thus,  the  absolute  cipher  of  the  copidations  of  mares  belonging 
to  private  parties  wim  the  crown  stallions  in  Russia  is  to  that 
of  Austria  nearly  as  1  to  4,  and  the  relative  cipher,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  horses  in  the  two  countries,  is  as  1 
to  19. 

This  great  difference  in  the  results  hitherto  obtained  in  the 
two  countries  proceeds  from  the  following  causes:  1st.  The 
difference  between  the  principles  (appropriate  to  the  different 
situations  of  the  two  countries)  upon  which  the  organisation  of 
these  establishments  is  founded  in  Kussia  and  Austria  respec- 
tively. In  Russia,  the  private  studs  are  much  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  in  Austria ;  in  the  latter  coimtry,  the  depots  of 
crown  stallions  are  intended  to  make  up  for  the  insuflSciency  of 
the  private  studs,  whilst  in  Russia  these  establishments  are 
intended  solely  to  assist  private  enterprise,  without  making  any 
pretensions  to  over-ride  or  to  replace  it.  Far  from  entering 
into  competition  with  the  private  studs,  they  are  meant  to 
encourage  them,  and  to  offer  a  material  assistance,  which  for 
some  of  the  breeders  is  in  fact  indispensable.  The  sale  of 
stallions  and  mares  of  the  best  stock  from  the  crown  studs,  the 
purchase  of  select  horses  from  their  proprietors,  the  distribution 
of  premiums  and  medals,  are  the  means  of  encouragement  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  copulation  stables  are  meant  principally  for 
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tile  benefit  of  the  peasantry  who  find  in  them  stallions  of  such 
descriptions  as  they  require.     2ndly,  The  novelty  of  the  insti* 
tution  of  depots  of  crown  stallions  in  Kussia,  whence  their 
utility  is  not  yet  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  is  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  our  agricultural  popidation^  however,  is  now  beginning 
to  understand  it ;  half  flie  number  of  the  mares  covered  belong 
to  peasants.     3rdly.  The  great  distances  by  which,  in  Russia^ 
Ihe  copulation  mews  are  separated,  and  the  great  extent  of  ter- 
ritory requiring  to  be  served  by  a  single  stable.     In  Austria 
there  were,  in  1846,  for  an  area  of  11,117  geographical  square 
miles  (without  Dalmatia  and  the  Military  Frontier),  22  central 
mews  and  444  copulation  stations,  with  1859  stallions,  which 
gives  1  central  stable  for  508  square  miles,  1  copulation  station 
for  25  square  miles,  and  1  stallion  for  6  square  miles ;  whilst 
in  Russia  24  copulation  stables  with  1,440  stallions  have  ta 
serve   29   governments  embracing  a  territory  of  more   than 
43,000  geographical  square  miles.     The  number  of  copulation 
stations  was  fixed  at  4  for  each  government.     Thus  there  were 
on  an  average  1  stable  for  1,792  square  miles,  1  copulation 
station  for  371  square  miles,  and  1  stallion  for  30  square  miles; 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg  there  was  one  copulation  stable 
for  a  territory  of  6,773  square  miles,  and  in  that  of  Wologda, 
1  for  6,967  square  miles.     The  Adfninistration  of  Studs  has 
latterly  extended  the  number  of  stations  to  6  for  each  govern- 
ment, of  which  1  is  permanent  at  the  provincial  capital,  and 
the  other  5  change  their  site  every  two  years,  so  that  each 
district  may  be  served  in  its  turn.     A  greater  subdivision  of 
the  depots  of  stallions,  however  desirable  in  one  point  of  view, 
namely,  as  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number 
of  horse-owners,  would  render  superintendence  more  difficult, 
and  probably  give  rise  to  abuses  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible.     We  thus  perceive  that,  in  this 
branch  of  service  as  in  many  others,  it  is  the  great  distances 
•which  chiefly  contribute  to  impede  the  operation  and  diminish 
the  advantage  of  the  most  patriotic  measures.  4thly.  The  dege- 
neracy of  the  breed  of  horses  amongst  our  cultivators,  owing  to 
which  there  are  in  many  districts  but  few  mares  fit  for  copula- 
tion with  stallions  of  a  superior  breed.     We  perceive  from  the 
reports  of  the  Administration  of  Studs  that,  in  1848,  out  of 
40,673  mares  presented  for  cover,  14,720,  or  36  per  cent  were 
rejected.     This  inconvenience  must  disappear  in  the  course  of 
time;  for,  after  the  institution  of  ihe  stallion  depots,  and  of  spe- 
cial examinations  of  the  horses  of  the  peasantry,  we  may  justly 
expect  a  marked  improvement  in  the  breed.     According  to  the 
official  reports,  several  horses  got  by  crown  stallions  upon  pea<^ 
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Bants*  mares,  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  100  and  even  200 
silver  roubles ;  some  of  them  have  been  admitted  for  cavalry 
remounts.  The  trials  of  speed  exhibit  for  peasants'  horses  a 
celerity  of  6  versts  (=4  English  miles)  in  from  9  to  12 
minutes :  in  those  of  large  draught,  the  weight  has  never  been 
less  than  100  poods,  and  has  often  amounted  to  200  and  up- 
wards. These  are  palpable  proofs  of  the  care  which  is  now 
being  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  of  the  progress 
making  in  it.  The  competitors  in  these  trials  are  numerous ; 
the  peasants'  horse-races  in  the  government  of  Samara,  for 
example,  presented  in  1850  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  106 
horses  running  at  once,  a  thing  which  never  happened  even  in 
England.  All  this  shows  that  the  intentions  of  government 
are  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  that  we  are  warranted 
in  expecting  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  farther  to  be 
observed  that  ihe  stallion  has  often  to  be  refused  not  only  on 
account  of  disease  in  the  mares  offered  for  covering,  but  also 
from  want  of  vacancies ;  for  in  some  districts  applications  are 
very  numerous,  whilst  the  number  of  admissions  is  fixed  by  the 
regulations  at  25  mares  per  stallion,  each  mare  being  entitled 
to  DC  offered  until  fecundation  has  taken  place. 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  military  studs  in  Austria  occupy 
an  extent  of  339,092  joch  =  178,700  dessiatines.  This  is  a 
fourth  of  the  extent  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Administra- 
tion  of  Crown  Studs  in  Russia.  The  expenses  in  Austria  of  the 
military  studs,  including  the  Veterinary  Institute,  amounted  in 
1846  to  the  sum  of  1,002,082  florins  =  632,894  roubles ;  and, 
for  the  remounting  department,  including  maintenance  of  stal- 
lions in  the  copulation  stations,  to  the  sum  of  292,065  florins  = 
184,462  roubles;  in  all  1,294,147  florins  =  817,356  silver 
roubles.  The  revenue  from  the  funds  belonging  to  this  admi- 
nistration amounted  to  654,799  florins ;  and  the  remaining  ex- 
pense, amounting  to  639,348  florins,  was  carried  to  the  budget 
of  the  war  department.  Distributing  the  expenses  of  admini- 
stration and  maintenance  over  the  number  o£  horses  maintained^ 
the  expense  amounts  in  the  studs  to  102  roubles  23  kopecks, 
and  in  the  remounting  department,  including  the  copulation 
stations,  to  68  roubles  65  kopecks  per  horse. 

In  Kussia,  the  expense  of  the  studs  does  not  now  come  to 
more  than  37  roubles  per  horse;  but  for  the  rural  mews,  it 
amounted  in  1848  to  177  roubles  per  stallion.  Thus  the  ex* 
penses  of  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  horses  in  the 
military  studs  of  Austria  are,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
horses  maintained,  almost  thrice  as  high  as  in  the  imperial  studs 
of  Russia;  but  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  in  these  expenses  there 
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are  included,  in  Austria,  the  price  of  horses  purchased  and 
other  extraordinary  expenditure,  whilst  for  the  imperial  stud^ 
we  have  taken  into  account  only  the  maintenance  of  the  horse* 
and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  management:  farther,  the 
Kussian  crown  studs  possess  four  times  as  much  land  as  the 
Austrian  military  stud^,  and  this  aifords  them  greater  facilities 
for  provender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  maintenance 
and  management  of  the  rural  mews  are,  in  Kussia,  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  as  high  as  in  the  copulation  stations  of  Austria, 
in  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of  stallions.  This  difference  is 
partly  explained  by  the  novelty  of  this  institution  in  Russia, 
considerable  expenses  being  incurred  for  buildings  and  other 
purposes  incidental  to  the  first  outset.  There  are,  moreover,  in 
these  depSts,  stallions  of  very  distinguished  breeds,  for  a  copu- 
lation from  which  the  proprietors  of  mares  willingly  pay  as 
much  as  25  roubles. 

Distributed  over  the  number  of  mares  covered  in  the  copu- 
lation stations,  the  expense  of  this  branch  of  the  service  amounts 
in  Austria  to  1  rouble  72  kopecks  per  covered  mare ;  and  in 
Kussia  to  9  roubles  15  kopecks.  This  disproportion  in*  Bussia 
between  expenses  and  hitherto  obtained  results  proceeds  from 
causes  which  we  have  already  adverted  to ;  and  these  sacrifices 
may  be  recompensed  in  no  distant  future,  if  the  regulations 
concerning  the  establishments  are  strictly  observed,  and  the 
measures  of  government  are  as  faithfully  carried  out  as  they 
have  been  patriotically  devised. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  crown  studs  and 
their  dependent  establishments,  the  progress  of  horse-rearing 
will  always  depend  principally  upon  the  private  studs,  the 
number  of  which,  in  Russia,  is  very  considerable.  According 
to  the  statistics  published  in  1847  by  the  Administration  of 
Studs,  there  were  at  that  period  in  European  Russia,  exclusive 
of  Finland,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  2,107  private  studs,  of  which  1,672  were  of  the 
first  class,  365  of  the  second  class,  and  70  of  less  importance. 
For  more  than  1,200  of  these  studs  the  number  of  horses  has 
not  been  officially  ascertained.  The  following^^  table,  prepared 
from  data  furnished  by  the  above-mentioned  publication,  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  studs  in  37  governments,  indicating  also 
the  number  of  horses  in  831  studs,  of  which  the  statistics  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  ascertained :  — 
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Statistical  Table  of  Studs  belonging  to  private  Parties. 


Studt  more 

s. 

■p«dally  de- 

notMl  In  the 

, 

ei 

OfllcialSu- 

9  a 

.tUUct. 

Goremnentf. 

X5 

Obsenratloni. 

-J 

tJ 

H 

Si 

2 

1    K 

1.  Kherson 

46 

38 

2,750 

This  is  onljr  the  number  of  brood  maren 

2.  Ekatherinoslaw 

257 

28 

3,932 

Stallions  and  foals  of  onljr  8  studs  included. 

S.  Poltawa- 

463 

37 

4,099 

Stallions  and  foals  of  6  studs  not  included. 

4.  Eharkow 

112 

19 

925 

Brood  mares. 

5,  Podolia- 

28 

5 

695 

6.  Tscheniigow  - 

91 

18 

735 

Brood  mares. 

^        ..          f 

-     - 

- 

600 

Brood  mares  amongst  the  Qeiman  colonists 

7.  Woron^je    -  < 

100 

96 

9,498 

Stallions  and  foals  of  10  studs  not  in- 

I 

cluded. 

8.  Tambow 

134 

134 

6,871 

Stallions  and  foals  of  only  67  studs  in* 
eluded. 

9.  Kiazan  - 

46 

18 

420 

Stallions  and  foals  of  only  2  studs  in- 

cluded. 

10.  Penia    - 

23 

16 

533 

Brood  mares. 

11.  Simbirsk 

70 

39 

1,166 

Brood  marcs. 

12.  Orel 

51 

49 

1,921 

Stallions  and  foals  of  33  studs  not  in- 
cluded. 

13.  Toula     - 

56 

14 

396 

Brood  mares. 

14.  Koursk  - 

78 

78 

4,748 

Whereof  263  stallions  and  1976  brood 
mares. 

15.  Saratow 

35 

33 

1,546 

Brood  mares. 

16.  Orenburg 

16 

9 

365 

Brood  mares;  besides  which  there  are  in 
this  government  402  herds  (TVi^oaciiy), 

with  82,000  horses.                   [mares. 

17.  Wiatka  - 

2 

2 

146 

Whereof    15  stallions  and  131   brood 

18.  Perm      - 

9 

6 

516 

19.  Wologda 

4 

3 

130 

20.  Tauride 

115 

22 

3,677 

Brood  mares. 

21.  Astrakhan 

1 

Besides  the  studs  of  the  Cossacks  and 

the  TabounL 

22.  Bessarabia 

52 

52 

8,152 

24.  Kiew      - 

9 

m 
i 

652 

Brood  mares. 

23.  Wolhynia 

22 

1 

180 

Brood  mares. 

25.  Nijni-Nowgor- 

od      . 

12 

9 

417 

26.  Kazan    • 

5 

5 

232 

27.  Jaroslaw 

44 

9 

190 

Brood  marcs. 

28.  Twer      - 

20 

20 

326 

Stallions  and  foals  ol  1  stud  not  included. 

29.  Smolensk 

9 

5 

161 

Foab  not  included. 

30.  Mohilew 

3 

31.  Grodno  - 

10 

32.  Minsk    - 

2 

2 

226 

Stallions  and  foals  of  1  stud  not  included. 

33.  Moscow 

9 

9 

641 

34.  Wladimir 

10 

9 

394 

' 

35.  Kalouga 

14 

14 

252 

Foals  not  included. 

36.  Kostroma 

24 

24 

691 

Stallions  and  foals  of  17  studs  not  in- 
cluded. 

37.  Pskow    - 

Total  m       . 

3 
1,985 

1 
831 

75 

58|258 
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The  statistical  information  recently  collected  by  the  'new- 
Administration  of  Crown  Studs,  with  regard  to  the  studs  of 
private  parties,  makes  the  total  niunber  of  the  latter  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  without  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland^ 
amount  to  2,166. 

In  regard  to  prepress  in  the  rearing  of  horses  and  the  repu- 
tation of  studs,  European  Russia  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  in  which  the  governments  will  be  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  — 


Kumber 

Kumber 

or 

of 

studs. 

Studf^ 

Clau  L 

Bronght  forward 

243 

Woron^je* 

97 

Simbirsk 

. 

- 

70 

Tambow* 

123 

Jaroslaw* 

* 

- 

25 

Kharkow 

109 

Riasan 

- 

- 

47 

Total 

329 

Total 

385 

Class  IL 

Class  iV. 

Ekath^rinoslaw* 
Poltawa 
Orel    - 
Toula 
Koorsk 
Kherson 
Tschemigow  * 
Taaride* 

269 

463 

103 

86 

78 

.  46 

81 

112 

Esthonia 

Grodno* 

Kazan* 

Kaloaga* 

Kostroma* 

Livonia 

Minsk 

Mohilew* 

» 

- 

2 
8 
7 
17 
45 
6 
2 
5 

Total 

1,238 

Nijni-Nowgorod 
St  Petersburg 

. 

11 
2 

Class  UL 

Smolensk* 

• 

•■ 

17 

Bessarabia 

62 

Twer* 
Wladimir* 

- 

• 

15 

7 

Wolhjrnia*     - 
Kiew* 

14 
20 

Wologda* 
Wiatka* 

- 

- 

3 

4 

Moscow* 
Penza* 

15 
27 

Astrakhan 

- 

• 

1 

Perm* 

12 

Total 

152 

PodoUa 

28 

Orenburg 
Saratow* 

16 
49 

Cijuss  V. 

Pskow* 

• 

m 

2 

Carried  forward  • 

243 
Grand  To 

tal  2,106 

Considering  that  the  preceding  table  gives  the  number  of 
horses  for  only  831  studs — that  of  this  number  there  are  425 
containing  no  indication  of  the  number  of  stallions  and  foals — > 
and  that  for  1,335  studs  we  are  totally  destitute  of  data  for  the 

*  In  those  governments  to  which  an  asterisk  is  attached,  the  number  of  studs- 
according  to  the  most  recent  information,  differs  from  the  information  for  184? 
given  in  the  preceding  table.  The  differences,  sometimes  plus,  sometimes  minus, 
proceed  partly  from  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  actual  numbers  during 
(be  interval,  and  partlj  from  rectifications  of  the  numbers  formerly  given, 
•     .     .  •     X  3 
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number  of  horses  maintained,  it  will  not  be  too'  much  to  assume 
that  the  total  number  of  horses  maintained  in  the  2,106  studs 
enumerated  in  the  last  official  statistics,  must,  with  the  addition 
o(  the  Tabouny*  amount  to  about  200,000  head. 

In  this  number  there  are  undoubtedly  many  studs  in  which 
the  breeds  have  degenerated ;  but  there  are  also  a  large  num- 
ber in  which  the  noblest  breeds,  Arabian,  Persian,  Turkish, 
English,  Danish,  German,  as  well  as  Russians  of  good  old 
family  pretensions,  are  well  represented.  Amongst  the  Rus- 
sian horses,  the  best  breeds  trace  their  origin  to  the  studs  of  the 
Countess  Orloff  and  Count  Rostoptschine,  and  there  are  few 
studs  of  much  reputation  which  do  not  possess  some  mares  and 
stallions  issuing  from  these  sources.  Here,  then,  we  possess  a 
fund  of  reproduction  which  only  requires  a  little  care  on  the 
part  of  breeders  to  insure  a  large  development  for  this  branch 
of  rural  economy.  It  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  progress  of 
national  wealth,  of  which  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  is 
one  of  the  principal  elements.  The  degree  of  benefit  that  may 
be  drawn  from  a  horse  in  the  different  purposes  to  which  he  is 
applied  depends  especially  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon  his 
rearing.  England  supplies  us  with  the  best  example  of  the 
perfection  that  may  be  attained  in  this  department.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  motive  power  of  an  English  horse  is  equal 
to  that  of  three  German  horses;  and  if  we  compare  the  quantity 
of  labour  in  the  fields  executed  by  an  English  horse  and  by  a 
Russian  horse  respectively,  we  shall  attain .  a  similar  results 
With  us,  in  most  districts,  the  peasants'  horses  are  smaller  and 
weaker  than  they  are  even  in  Germany,  and  we  may  assume  without 
exaggeration  that  by  regenerating  the  breed,  we  would  obtain 
from  the  same  number  of  horses,  triple  the  motive  power  which 
is  now  obtained  from  them, — an  immense  increase  of  productive 
forces  gained  to  the  country  I  There  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the 
European  possessions  of  Russia  about  18  millions  of  horses,  of 
which  at  least  12  millions  belong  to  the  class  of  cultivators. 
Now,  if  we  estimate  at  an  )Biverage  of  only  12  roubles — certainly 
the  most  moderate  estimate  that  can  be  adopted — the  annual 
Value  of  the  motive  power  of  a  peasant's  horse  in  Russia,  the 
mere  duplication  of  this  power  by  improvement  of  the  breed, 
would  give  a  yearly  increase  to  the  national  wealth  of  144 
millions  of  roubles. 

In  the  countries  of  central  and  western  Europe,  the  future 
prospects  of  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses  may  in   the 

*  This  tenn  is  applied  to  the  herds  of  horses  in  the  country  of  the  steppes, 
where  the  reproduction  of  the  race  is  left  in  a  manner  to  take  care  of  itself, 
without  that  special  superintdidence  which  is  practised  in  the  studs  proper. 
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course  of  time  be  more  or  less  compromised  bj  the  immense 
extension  of  railways.  In  Kussia  this  casualty  is  still  exceed- 
ingly remote.  The  epoch  at  which  the  whole  empire  may  be 
traversed  by  means  of  steam  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south  is  a  very  distant  one;  and  even  when  the  gigantic 
labours  of  which  this  implies  the  undertaking  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  there  will  remain  a  vast  network  of  intermediate 
roads  over  this  immense  space  ;  and  these  new  facilities  of  com- 
munication, by  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  will  multiply  the  demands  for  motive 
power  both  for  the  locomotion  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
transport  of  goods  along  the  thousand  railway  feeders ;  so  that 
this  prospect,  distant  as  it  is,  encourages  instead  of  threatening 
the  interests  of  our  horse-rearers. 

We  have  seen  at  page  309,  that  the  largest  number  of  studs 
is  found  in  the  governments  of  Tambow,  Kharkow,  Ekath£- 
rinoslaw,  Poltawa,  Orel,  and  Tauride,  each  of  which  contains 
upwards  of  100,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  upwards  of 
1,179,  or  much  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  studs  of 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  official  evidence.  There  are 
732,  or  nearly  a  third,  in  the  two  governments  of  Ekath^ri- 
noslaw  and  Poltawa.  The  most  important  private  studs  for 
pure  blood-horses  are  in  the  governments  of  Poltawa,  Kherson, 
Tambow,  WoronSje,  Koursk,  Orel,  Biazan,  Toula,  Penza,  and 
Moscow;  and  for  saddle-horses  proceeding  from  a  cross  of 
different  breeds,  in  the  governments  of  Poltawa,  Kharkow, 
Tambow.  Woroneje,  Toula,  Penza,  Moscow,  Wladimir,  and 
Wiatka.  The  oldest  studs  and  the  best  breeds  are  found  in  the 
districts  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Bitiouga,  which  flows 
through  the  governments  of  Tambow  and  Worondje,  and  empties 
itself  into  Sie  Don.  Besides  the  two  fine  crown  studs  of 
Khr^nowoi^  and  Tschessmenka,  and  234  private  studs,  some  of 
them  very  large  ones,  which  are  situated  within  these  two  go- 
vernments, a  number  of  the  peasants  rear  excellent  horses, 
which  fetch  prices  of  from  100  to  200  roubles. 

The  Journal  de  Saint  Petersbourg^  in  its  number  for  20th  April 
(2nd  May),  1850,  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  horse-rearing  in 
Russia  containing  some  interesting  details  which  we  shall  insert 
here  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  we  have  already  said  upon 
the  subject. 

"  As  far  back  as  our  historical  accounts  of  Russia  extend,  the 
rearing  of  horses  seems  always  to  have  formed  a  notable  branch 
of  the  national  industry.  The  cause  must  be  sought  as  much 
in  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory  as  in  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  variety  of  its  products.     The  financial  history  of 
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Bussia  shows  lis  the  importance  which  the  commerce  derived 
from  this  branch  of  industry  anciently  possessed.  Thus^  amongst 
the  fiscal  revenues,  one  of  the  principal,  along  with  the  octroi 
upon  fermented  liquors,  arose  from  the  tax  levied  upon  the  sale 
of  horses  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty.  The  following  are  some 
facts  relative  to  the  commerce  itself,  as  it  appeared  during  the 
reign  of  the  czar  Alexis  Mikhailowitch.  The  exclusive  ob- 
jects of  importation  being  the  Tartar  and  Nogay  breeds,  the 
cities  of  Astrakhan  and  Kazan  became  the  principal  centres  of 
commercial  operations,  and  annually  supplied  the  markets  of 
Moscow  with  from  30,000  to  50,000  horses.  Of  these,  from 
5,000  to  6,000  were  selected  on  the  spot  for  the  service  of  the 
court ;  and,  after  being  marked  and  registered,  were  entrusted 
to  guides  who  had  the  charge  of  escorting  them  to  the  capital^ 
On  their  arrival,  the  intendants  of  the  royal  mews  made  an  in- 
spection of  tbem,  agreed  upon  a  price  which  was  paid  out  of  th^ 
czar's  privy  purse,  and  abandoned  the  sale  of  the  remainder  to 
the  Tartar  and  Nogay  subjects  who  had  come  along  with  them, 
ly  whom  they  were  disposed  of  at  the  current  rate  of  from 
5  to  15  roubles  per  head.  The  first  Kussian  purchasers,  after 
feeding  and  petting  their  purchases  for  a  month  or  two,  resold 
them  at  a  considerable  rise  of  price.  Government  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  promote  this  trade.  When  it  was  over 
for  a  season,  the  foreign  merchants,  to  the  number  of  200 
and  upwards,  were  regularly  invited  to  a  court  repast,  received 
a  present  of  rich  vestments  taken  from  the  royal  treasury,  and 
returned  by  water  to  Kazan  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  commerce  were  confided 
to  a  special  administration — the  Chamber  of  the  Palace  of 
Kazan.  It  kept  registers  in  the  different  towns  of  Kussia,  in 
which  all  the  bargains  contracted  between  horse-dealers  and 
piu'chasers  required  to  be  inserted  by  the  parties  concerned 
tinder  the  penalty  of  a  rouble.  The  registration  fees,  levied  at 
the  rate  of  three  diengas  per  rouble,  formed  a  fiscal  revenue  of 
the  mean  yearly  value  of  about  10,000  roubles. 

**  But  the  introduction  of  a  regular  and  rational  system  of 
horse-rearing  into  Russia  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  opened  a  new  era  for  this  branch  of  industry. 
Government  peopled  the  steppes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wo- 
ronSje  with  Dutch  stallions,  to  which  the  famous  Bitioughine 
draught  horses  owe  their  origin ;  whilst  Prince  Menschikoff 
established  at  Bronnitsy  and  on  the  Pakhra  no  less  celebrated 
studs,  which  furnished  horses  for  the  service  even  of  the  czar. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anna  Joannovna,  the  Due  de 
Birpn,  by  the  acquisition  of  first-rate  animals  selected  from 
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^very  European  breed,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hippie  establishments  of  the  crown ;  whilst  the 
fashion  of  keeping  splendid  sets  of  carrii^e  horses,  which  was 
maintained  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Empress  Catharine  11. 
and  the  Emperor  Paul  I.,  induced  individusds  to  found  similar 
establishments,  and  gave  rise,  towards  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, to  the  studs  of  Counts  Orloff,  Razoimiovsky,  Goudovitch, 
and  Koutouzoff.  These,  from  the  smallness  of  Iheir  number, 
could  of  course  exercise  but  little  influence  on  the  rearing  of 
horses  in  general.  Still,  by  introducing  into  Russia  the  Meck- 
lenburg, Danish,  and  Dutch  breeds,  mej  contributed  to  the 
production  of  coach  horses  of  a  superior  quality,  distinguished 
by  their  frame,  their  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  their  shape, 
although  the  type,  unfortunately,  has  since  been  lost. 

^'  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  exigencies  of 
war  giving  rise  to  an  exclusive  demand  for  cavalry  horses, — the 
abolition  of  the  old  massive  vehicles  which  were  replaced  by 
the  more  modest  equipages  then  used  in  the  rest  of  Europe, — 
and  especially  the  formidable  competition  of  the  crown  esta- 
blishments,—  all  these  circumstances  combined  had  an  unfavour- 
able effect  upon  the  studs  of  individuals,  and  caused  their  rapid 
decrease.  Only  a  few  of  them  were  maintidned;  but  it  was 
these  which  furnished  the  best  horses  to  the  generals  of  our 
army,  as  well  as  to  the  artillery,  the  rapid  development  of  which 
is  referable  to  the  glorious  years  1812,  1813,  1814.  On  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  decay  of  this  branch  of 
industry  became  complete.  The  inconsiderate  admission  into 
the  studs  of  old  cavalry  horses  ruined  by  service,  and  still  more 
of  English  horses,  furnished  no  doubt  with  pompous  certificates 
but  in  reality  full  of  faults,  contributed  in  a  shor^  time,  with 
the  help  of  jockey-greed,  to  inundate  the  country  with  brutes 
of  the  most  degenerate  description ;  so  that  after  paying  as  much 
as  7,000  roubles  for  the  pair,  the  breeders  were  glad  to  get  75 
for  the  progeny. 

**  The  Hungarian  trotters  of  the  Orloff  stud  were  then,  no 
doubt,  in  existence,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  just  celebrity ; 
but  they  were  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  owners,  belonging 
almost  entirely  to  a  few  rich  Moscow  merchants.  As  for  the 
mares  of  that  breed,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  they  nowise 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  species,  because  they 
were  usually  covered  by  the  mediocre  descendants  of  the  English 
horses. 

*^  About  this  time  was  founded  the  Hippie  Society  of  Mos- 
cow, to  which  belongs  without  contradiction  the  honour  of 
having  given  a  new  and  vivifying  impulse  to  the  rearing  of 
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horses  m  Russia.  It  gained  from  the  outset  the  patronage  of 
government  and  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  mstitulion 
of  horse-races,  which  brought  prominently  into  notice  the  emi- 
nent qualities  of  the  trotters.  The  brilliant  success  of  the  first 
experiment  had  for  its  immediate  result  an  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  private  studs,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  the  horses  that  appeared  at  the 
Moscow  races.  These  races  thus  acquired,  in  the  opinion  of 
breeders,  the  reputation  of  an  infallible  criterion  to  guide  them 
in  the  selection  of  good  animals.  The  supreme  authority,  on 
its  part,  has  not  failed  to  second  the  useful  efforts  of  the  society 
by  putting  at  its  disposition  annual  prizes,  which  it  justly  con- 
siders the  best  and  most  suitable  stimulants. 

^^  Such  are  the  most  important  historical  data  with  regard  to 
the  rearing  of  the  equine  race  in  Kussia;  and  when  we  consider 
the  very  favourable  conditions  for  its  development  presented 
by  the  natural  richness  of  the  country,  and  the  encouragements 
held  out  to  it  by  government,  it  must  be  obvious  that  its 
ulterior  progress  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  Russia  especially  requires  strong  horses. 
Breeders,  therefore,  ought  to  make  it  their  object  to  obtain  in 
their  establishments  animals  possessed  of  that  essential  quality, 
and  to  study  the  improvement  of  three  distinct  breeds, — the 
sort  commonly  called  trotters,— racers  or  cavalry  horses, — and 
the  common  horses  employed  by  the  peasants  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture :  all  they  require  is  to  follow  the  path  so  brilliantly 
opened  up  by  Count  Alexis  Orloff,  who  has  enriched  his  country 
with  the  two  former  varieties.  The  new  breed  of  trotters,  for- 
merly unknown,  and  still  peculiar  to  Russia,  was  created  in  the 
studs  of  thfb  Counts  Orloff  by  the  fusion  of  the  most  opposite 
types :  it  possesses  the  massive  but  regular  stature  of  the  Danish 
breed,  the  strength  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  fire  and  velocity^of 
the  Arab  and  English :  it  is  now  distributed  over  the  whole 
empire,  and  furnishes  excellent  horses  for  the  heavy  cavalry  and 
the  artillery.  The  eminent  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
render  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  production,  1st.  Of  horses, 
for  private  coaches  and  carriages ;  2ndly.  Of  draught  horses, 
which  may  be  attained  by  crossing  the  pure  breed  with  a  more 
common  sort ;  3rd.  Of  horses  intended  for  the  post  service  and 
for  heavy  waggons.  This  latter  class  is  exceedingly  deserving  of 
attention :  the  post  recruits  its  horses  for  most  part  in  the  studs 
of  South  Russia,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  cross  betwixt 
the  breed  peculiar  to  the  steppes  and  that  of  the  trotters  would 
give  progeny  of  a  superior  quality,  principally  in  regard  to 
frame.     As  for  the  horses  employed  in  carriers'  waggons,  they 
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generally  present  certain  vicious  characteristics  wliich  render 
them  exceedingly  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
destined :  a  lymphatic  temperament,  and  fleshy  legs  very  apt  to 
founder,  render  these  horses  weak  and  ineffective  as  workers : 
the  annoyance  thence  resulting  for  the  carriers  is  incessant: 
every  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  forced  halts,  and  to  provide  themselves  with 
relays ;  they  are  thus  involved  in  useless  expenses,  which,  by 
enhancing  the  cost  of  transport,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  con- 
sumer. We  see  then  what  large  interests  are  concerned  in  the 
improvement  of  this  descri]>tion  of  horses  —  an  improvement 
which  might  be  easily  attained  by  crossing  these  horses  with 
the  trotters. 

'^  The  studs  founded  in  Russia  with  the  object  of  rearing 
race  or  cavalry  hoirses  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first 
comprehends  the  establishments  destined  solely  for  rearing 
aniinals  of  the  English  breed,  imported  into  the  country  by 
the  breeder  MassaloiF,  whose  efforts  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  blood  and  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  species  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  His  example  has  found  many 
imitators, — amongst  others.  Messieurs  Vo^ikoff  and  Petrov- 
sky:  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  influence  of  these 
attempts  upon  horse-breeding  in  general  has  been  but  little 
felt.  At  present  the  demand  for  race  horses  is  so  trifling 
that  the  operations  of  the  studs  is  pretty  nearly  confined  to 
furnishing  champions  for  the  racing-course.  This  is  explained 
by  two  circumstances:  on  the  one  hand,  those  horses  which 
by  their  frame  and  structure  would  seem  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  array  do  not  fwm  one  per  cent,  of  tfie  cavalry  remounts, 
owing  to  their  too  mettlesome  temperament  and  the  stiffness 
of  their  necks,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  the  requi- 
site degree  of  suppleness ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
prizes  of  the  racing-course  induces  the  breeders  to  train  the 
best  animals  in  their  establishments  to  that  end,  and  many  of 
them  fall  a  premature  sacrifice  to  the  -regimen  to  which  with 
this  view  they  are  subjected.  The  second  class  comprehends 
those  studs  wliich  are  destined  to  the  rearing  of  horses  of 
Arabian  origin :  such  are  those  of  the  counts  Rostopt- 
schine,  Zavadovski,  Radzoumovski,  Goudovitch,  of  the  Passeks, 
and,  in  part,  of  the  counts  Orloff,  who  furnish  the  cavalry  with 
its  finest  chargers.  The  horses  from  these  establishments  are 
distinguished  by  qualities  not  always  possessed  by  racers,  and 
not  considered  indispensable  for  these.  It  follows  that  the 
breeders  of  saddle  horses,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  operate 
directly  upon  animals  of  the  Arab  breed,  the  parent  stock  of 
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all  the  varieties  of  the  racer,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the 
points  required  by  the  nature  of  the  animal's  destination,  as 
strength  of  croup,  elasticity  and  suppleness  of  chest  and  shoul- 
der, flexibility  of  knee,  deUcacy  of  mouth. 

'^  In  the  breed  of  agricultural  horses,  two  varieties  are  to  be 
distinguished*  The  conunon  or  native  breed  possesses  every 
proper  quality  both  as  to  strength  and  energy  of  temperament ; 
but  although  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  either  of  these 
respects,  it  is  unfortunately  in  the  present  day  subject  to  de- 
generacy, in  consequence  of  precocious  copvdations  between 
animals  of  only  two  or  three  years  old.  The  evil  indicates  the 
remedy.  The  second,  or  improved  breed,  ought  to  have  been* 
principally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  agriculturists  who 
engage  in  the  rearing  of  horses*  Nimierous  examples  show  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  improve  this  breed  by  crossing  it  with 
trotters." 

As  respects  the  number  of  horses  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  provinces  and  governments  range  in  the  foUowing 
order: 


1.  Orenburg* 

2.  Simbirsk  • 

3.  Sara  tow    - 

4.  Mohilew    - 

5.  Country  of  Don 

6.  Smolensk  • 

7.  Koursk 

8.  AstriMan 

9.  Biazan 

10.  Tonla       • 

11.  Orel 

12.  Tambow  - 

13.  Perm 

14.  Twer 

15.  Kalonga    * 

16.  Woron^je 

17.  Kherson  - 

18.  Penza 

19.  Kostroma  - 

20.  Jarostaw  - 

21.  Kazan 

22.  Wiaika     - 

23.  Tschemigouf 

24.  Wladimir- 

25.  Stavropol  • 


Kuinbar 
of  HorsM 

Kr  too 
biUmtt. 

-  90 

•  72 
-47 

-  47 
Cossacks  -  47 

.  45 

•  43 
.  42 

-  41 

-  41 

•  39 

-  38 

-  37 

-  35 

•  34 

-  33 

•  33 

-  31 

-  30 

-  30 

-  28 

-  26 

•  26 
.  26 

-  25 


26.  Tauride  - 

27.  Nijni-Nowgorod   - 

28.  Koumo 

29.  Nowgorod 

30.  Wilna 

31.  WiUbtk     • 

32.  Wologda  - 

33.  Courtand  - 

34.  Moscow    - 

35.  Wolhynia- 

36.  Olonetz     - 

37.  Livonia     • 

38.  Pshow 

39.  Kharkow  • 

40.  Archangel 

41.  Ssthonia  - 

42.  Minsk 

43.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

44.  Poltawa    - 

45.  Ekath^rinoslaw     - 

46.  Bessarabia 

47.  Grodno     - 

48.  SL  Petersburg 

49.  Kiew 

50.  Podolia     - 


Number 

of  HorsM 

per  100 

Inbabitantfa 

.  24 

-  28 

-  23 

-  23 

-  28 

-  23 
.  22 

-  21 

-  20 

-  19 

-  18 
.  17 

-  17 

-  16 
•  15 

-  13 

-  12 

-  11 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 
.  9 

-  8 

-  7 

-  6 


*  In  the  information  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  Administration  of  Impe* 
rial  Studs,  the  relative  number  of  horses  differs,  for  some  governments,  from  the 
cipher  whidi  we  have  adopted;  but  as  our  figures  are  founded  upon  data  collected 
hj  M.  Arsenieff,  the  head  of  the  statistical  bureau  at  the  Minisdy  of  the  Interior, 
and  as  these  data  have  hiUierto  been  considered  the  most  authentic  of  anj,  we 
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From  the  foregoing  table  we  perceive  that,  in  this  respect 
also^  there  exist  very  large  disproportions.  Thus,  there  are 
four  governments  which  do  not  reckon  1  horse  to  10  inhabitants^ 
and  two  in  which  the  number  of  horses  exceeds  half  the  popular 
tion.  The  difference  between  the  government  of  Podolia,  which 
reckons  the  smallest  number  of  horses  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  that  of  Orenburg,  which  possesses  the  largest 
relative  number,  is  as  1  to  15.  Such  divergent  numerical  re- 
lations are  not  met  with  in  any  other  country.  In  Austria,  in 
the  Military  Frontiers,  the  provinces  wUch  have  comparatively 
the  largest  number  of  horses,  there  are  reckoned  only  17  horses 
to  100  inhabitants,  and  in  the  Italian  provinces,~wluch  possess 
the  fewest,  there  are  3  to  100.  Thus  the  proportion  between 
minimum  and  maximum  is : 


In' Austria 
In  Russia 


as  10  to    51 
as  10  to  150 


There  are  in  European  Russia  thirty-six  governments  in 
which  the  relative  number  of  horses  exceeds  that  of  those 
Austrian  provinces  which  possess  the  most,  and  only  twelve 
which  do  not  attain  as  high  a  proportion  as  the  latter.  Those 
great  differences  between  the  num^bers  of  Tiorses  in  the  two 
countries  is  partly  explained  by  the  immense  extent  of  Russia, 
which  requires  a  greater  mass  of  forces  for  the  locomotion  of 
its  inhabitants,  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  for  the  transport  of 
the  products  of  the  land,  and  of  foreign  merchandise. 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  each  government,  the  relative 
population,  the  number  of  horses  per  geographical  square  mile 

have  preferred  adhering  to  them,  all  the  more  that,  with  thd  exception  of  the 
goYemment  of  St  Petersburg,  the  differences  presented  by  the  figures  of  the 
Administration  of  Studs  are  all  differences  of  diminntion.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  errors  found  in  this  part  of  statistics,  as  wiell  in  other  countries  as  in  Russia, 
are  almost  always  errors  of  diminution,  the  official  figures  being  generally  under 
the  real  number;  when,  therefore,  there  is  a  diyergence  between  two  official  fig^nres, 
the  probability  is  that  we  will  approach  nearest  the  truth  by  takhig  the  higher  one. 
We  subjoin,  nowever,  the  relative  number  of  horses  aS  fixed  by  the  Administration 
of  Studs  for  all  those  governments  where  the  difference  between  their  figures  and 
those  of  the  above  table  exceeds  the  proportion  of  1  horse  to  1000  inhabitants. 


Niifrber 

Number 

of  Horsei 

of  Horse* 

to    lOJO 

to  1000 

InhablUnU. 

Inbabitantt. 

Orenburg 

-  853 

Kowno  - 

-   194 

Saratow 

-  483 

Nowgorod 

-  207 

Konrsk  - 

-  897 

Witebsk 

-  204 

Riazan  - 

-  259 

Conrl^nd 

-  183 

Orel       - 

-  336 

Pskow    -            . 

.  117 

Astrakhan 

-  269 

Xharkow 

•  105 

WUtka  - 

-  252 

Esthonia            * 

-  118 

Jaroslaw 

-  225 

St  Petersburg   • 

•  147 

Tschemigow 

-  208 

. 

The  names  of  all  these 

ffOTemmentfl 

1  are,  in  the  table,  printed 

linttofict. 
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of  area,  and  the  numeriical  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  absolute 
cipher  of  the  population. 


GovernmenU. 


1.  Moscow      -  -  -  • 

2.  Kourek       -  -  -  - 

3.  Kingdom  of  Poland  - 

4.  Podolia       .  -  -  - 

5.  Toula         .  -  .  - 

6.  Kiew          -  .  -  - 

7.  PolUwa      -  -  -  - 

8.  Riazan        •  .  •  « 

9.  Kaloaga      -  -  -  - 

10.  Orel  -        •  -  - 

11.  Penza         .  .  -  - 

12.  Jaroslaw    -  -  -  - 

13.  Tambow    -  -  -  - 

14.  Tschernigow 

15.  Woron^je  -  -  -  - 

16.  Wladimir   -  •  -  . 

17.  Nijni-Nowgorod - 

18.  Grodno      -  -  -  - 

19.  Kowno       •  -  -  - 

20.  Kazan         -  -  -  - 

21.  Kharkow    -  -  -  - 

22.  St  Peteraburg     - 

23.  Wolhjrnia  -  -  -  - 

24.  Twer          .  .  -  - 

25.  Courland    -  -  -  - 

26.  Wilna         .  -  -  - 

27.  Smolensk    .  -  -  - 

28.  Bessarabia .  -  -  - 

29.  Livonia      .  -  -  - 

30.  Mobilew    -  -  -  - 

31.  Simbirsk    -  -  -  - 

32.  Witebsk    .  -  -  - 

33.  Pskow       -  -  -  - 

34.  Ekatberinoslaw .  •  - 

35.  Esthonia  -  -  •  - 

36.  Wiatka      -  .  -  - 

37.  Kostroma  -  -  -  - 

38.  Kherson    -  -  -  - 

39.  Minsk        .  .  -  - 

40.  Tauride     -  -  -  - 

41.  Saratow    -  .  -  - 

42.  Nowgorod  -  -  - 

43.  StavroiK)!  -  -  -  - 

44.  Orenburg  -  .  -  - 

45.  Perm         -  -  -  - 

46.  Country  of   the  Don  Cos- 
sacks      1  -  -  - 

47.  Wologda   :  -  -  - 

48.  Olonetz      -  -  '  • 

49.  Astrakhan' 

50.  Archangel* 


Populatioo  per 
Square  Mile. 


2,591 

2,112 

2,111 

2,062 

2,009 

1,861 

1,856 

1,791 

1,703 

1,639 

1,545 

1,456 

1,402 

1,892 

1,381 

1,358 

1,340 

1,255 

1,234 

1,223 

1,202 

1,180 

1,154 

1,154 

1,069 

1,066 

1,064 

1,049 

980 

944 

915 

908 

832 

824 

803 

772 

700 

690 

604 

572 

528 

402 

379 

314 

309 

271 

124 

100 

72 

21 


Number  of 

Hone*  per 

Square  Mite. 


522 
905 
224 
130 
816 
131 
178 
738 
584 
642 
480 
438 
535 
357 
457 
347 
304 
113 
279 
345 
195 

97 
218 
408 
222 
241 
476 
105 
167 
447 
657 
210 
142 

85 
105 
198 
207 
226 

73 
135 
247 

94 

95 
283 
115 

126 

28 

18 

30 

3 


Number  of 
Hones  per  100 


20 
43 
11 

6 
41 

7 
10 
41 
34 
89 
31 
30 
38 
26 
33 
26 
23 

9 
23 
28 
16 

8 
19 
35 
21 
23 
45 
10 
17 
47 
72 
23 
17 
10 
13 
26 
30 
33 
12 
24 
47 
23 
25 
90 
37 

47 
22 
18 
42 
15 


*  In  this  proyinoe  there  are  reared 
the  plAce  of  horses. 


a  number  of  reindeer^  which  partly  supply 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  preceding  table  is  the 
great  variety  of  numerical  relations  between  the  extent  of  area, 
relative  |K)pulation,  and  number  of  horses.     We  perceive  that 
provinces  situated  almost  entirely  alike  in  regard  to  the  density 
of  their  population  differ  essentially  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
horses  which  they  possess.     Thus,  for  example,  the  relative  po- 
pulation of  Toula  and  Podolia  are  nearly  alike ;  but  the  former 
reckons  41  horses  to  100  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  only  6.     In 
the  government  of  Koursk,  the  population  is  denser  than  in 
that  of  Poltawa,  and  yet  the  relative  number  of  horses  in  the 
former  is  43  and  in  the  latter  only  10  to  100  inhabitants.     The 
government  of  Kiazan  reckons  1791  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  41  horses  to  100  inhabitants;    the  government  of 
Kiew  reckons  1861  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  only  7 
horses  to  100  inhabitants.    The  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod 
has  1340  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  23  horses  to  100 
inhabitants;  that  of  Grodno  has  1255  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  9  horses  to  100  inhabitants.     The  government  of 
Simbirsk  915  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  72  horses  to 
100  inhabitants;    and  that  of  St.  Petersburg  1180  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  and  8  horses  to   100  inhabitants.     These 
deviations  from  the  general  law,  which  requires  a  larger  number 
of  horses  for  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  when  the  latter 
are  scattered  over  a  more  extensive  territory,  are  so  much  the 
more  remarkable,  because  in  most  cases  we  find  no  explanation 
of  them  either  in  the  proportional  extent  of  meadow  land,  which 
ought  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  numbers  reared,  nor 
in  that  of  the  arable  land,  which  determines  the  numbers  em* 
ployed  in  the  plough.     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  government 
of  Toula,  which  reckons  41  horses  to  100  inhabitants,  there  is 
but  two-tenths  of  a  dessiatine  of  meadow  to  each  inhabitant, 
whilst  in  that  of  Podolia,  where  there  are  6  horses  to  100  in- 
liabitants,  the  relative  extent  of  meadow  land  is  forty-eight 
hundredths  to  an  inhabitant.     In  the  government  of  Poltawa, 
the  relative  extent  of  meadows  compared  with  the  population  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  that  of  Koursk,  whilst  the  relative 
number  of  horses  is,  in  the  latter  government,  more  than  four 
times  as  large  as  in  the  former.     The  government  of  Kiew  pre- 
sents an  extent  of  meadow  for  each  inhabitant  somewhat  larger 
than  that  of  Kiazan,  and   the  relative    niunber  of  horses  is, 
in  the  latter  government,  six  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  the 
former. 

On  comparing  the  relative  number  of  horses  with  the  re* 
lative  extent  of  arable  land,  we  find  that  most  of  the  examples 
we  have  cited  present  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  per 
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inliabitant  in  those  governments  where  the  relative  number  of 
horses  is  also  larger ;  but  the  difference  in  extent  of  land  is 
very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  nimiber 
of  horses.  Thus  between  the  governments  of  Poltawa  and 
Koursk,  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  relative  extent  of 
arable  land  is  nearly  as  10  to  12,  and  in  regard  to  the  relative 
number  of  horses,  it  is  as  10  to  43.  The  governments  of 
Riazan  and  Kiew  even  present  an  opposite  numerical  relation.. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  govermnents  there  are  but  1*31 
dessiatines  of  land  in  culture  for  1  inhabitant,  and  in  the  latter 
1*38,  whilst  the  relative  number  of  horses  in  the  former  is  more 
than  six  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  latter.  In  some  govern* 
ments,  as,  for  example,  in  that  of  Poltawa  as  compared  with 
Koursk,  in  that  of  Kiew  as  compared  with  Riazan,  and  in  that 
of  Grodno  as  compared  with  Nijni-Nowgorod,  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  horses  is,  to  a  certain  but  very  trifling  extent, 
balanced  by  the  comparatively  larger  number  of  cattle,  part  of 
which  is  employed  in  the  plough  and  in  drawing  waggons. 

Independently  of  the  extent  of  territory  and  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  of  the  country,  which  determine  the  quantity  of 
motive  power  required  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  and 
independently,  likewise,  of  the  abundance  of  forage  in  each 
district,  which  has  an  influence  on  the  relation  between  the 
number  of  horses  and  that  of  the  inhabitants,  there  are 
frequently  other  local  causes  which  may  exercise  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  influence  on  this  branch  of  agricultural  statistics ; 
as,  for  example,  industrial  activity,  which  aliments  the  circu* 
lation  both  of  goods  and  merchandise  and  of  human  beings, — 
the  direction  of  the  great  commercial  routes,  which  concentrate 
in  this  or  that  district  the  demand  for  the  motive  power  of 
domestic  animals, — and  the  frame  and  strength  of  the  animals 
themselves,  which  differ  from  one  province  to  another.  In  all 
these  respects,  Russia  presents  a  great  variety  of  local  pecu- 
liarities which  partly  explain  tlie  disproportions  expressed  in 
figures  in  the  preceding  table. 

Of  all  the  states  of  Europe  the  empire  of  Austria  is  one  of 
those  of  which  the  component  parts  are  most  heterogeneous,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
customs,  and  degree  of  material  well-being,  as  in  regard  to 
their  agricultur^  situation,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  in  that 
country  such  great  differences  in  the  statistics  of  the  equine 
race  as  exist  with  us.  The  different  provinces  of  that 
monarchy  may  be  arranged,  in  that  respect,  in  the  following 
order :  — 
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Population 

perSq. 

Mile. 

Lombardj  - 

-     6,895 

Province  of  Venice 

-     5,290 

Bohemia    - 

-     4,666 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

-     4,609 

Lower  Austria 

-     4,229 

Littoral 

-     8.503 

Gallicia 

.     3,203 

Hungary    *- 

-     2,671 

Upper  Aostna 

-     2,502 

Styria 

-     2,502 

Transylvania 

-     2,198 

Camiola  and  Carinthia 

.     2,158 

Dalmatia    - 

-     1,802 

Military  Frontiers  - 

-     1,796 

Number 
of  Hon et 

fcr  100 
nhab. 

3 

3 

3 

6 
•     5 

4 
11 

9 

6 

6 
16 

6 

5 
17 


A?enge. 
8 


8*7 


9-3 
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We  perceive  at  once  that,  with  few  exceptions,  upon  taking 
the  provinces  by  groups,  the  relative  number  of  horses  aug- 
ments in  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  population, 
80  that  the  statistical  law  which  requires,  under  given  circum- 
stances, for  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  a  greater  number 
of  horses  in  proportion  to  the  greater  extent  of  territory,  here 
finds  its  application,  and  the  exceptional  cases  are  explained 
sometimes  by  the  agricultural  situation  of  particular  provinces, 
sometimes  by  other  causes  quite  as  natural.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Gallicia,  the  peasants'  horses  are  much  smaller  and 
less  robust  than  in  the  other  provinces,  and  a  comparatively 
larger  number  of  them  is  required  for  the  labours  of  the  fields ; 
the  meadow  and  pasture  lands  likewise  are  much  more  extensive 
than  in  most  of  the  other  countries;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances explain  the  higher  figure  in  this  province.  In  Tran- 
sylvania the  large  number  is  explained  by  the  quality  and 
relative  extent  of  the  meadows  and  pastures.  In  the  Military 
Frontiers,  horse-rearing  is  favoured  at  once  by  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and  by  the  military  or- 
ganisation of  the  provinces. 

On  directing  our  attention  to  the  statistical  table  page  316 « 
we  will  perceive  that  the  great  differences  which  exist  between 
many  of  our  provinces  in  regard  to  their  supply  of  horses, — 
several  of  them  rearing  these  in  numbers  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  population,  and  others  possessing  very  few  rela- 
tively to  the  extent  of  their  territory  —  open  up  a  vast  field  for 
the  horse  trade  of  the  interior. 

III.  Sheep, 

The  rapid  extension  of  sheep-farming  which  has  taken  place 
in  Kussia  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  development  of  which  our  hus- 
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bandry  is  susceptible  under  the  stimulus  of  a  fair  market  for  its 
products.  Having,  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  given  a 
sketch  of  its  material  progress,  we  will  now  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  its  present  position  and  future  prospects. 

Sheep-farming  is  dependent,  with  us,  first  on  the  fabrication 
of  woollen  tissues  in  ilm  country,  and  secondly  on  the  demand 
for  our  wool  in  foreign  markets";  it  prospers  only  so  long  as  its 
extension  goes  hand  in  hand  with  increased  demand  for  this 
raw  material  of  industry  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  the  moment 
that  production  gets  ahead  of  this  demand  is  also  the  moment 
at  which  the  sheep-farming  interest  begins  to  languish. 

Since    the    commencement    of   the    present    century,   and 
especially  since  the  peace,  the  increase  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture with  a  rapidity  formerly  unknown  gave  a  strong  impetus 
to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  especially  of  the  fine-woolled  sorts. 
Formerly  Spain  and  a  small  part  of  Germany  were  almost  the 
only  continental  countries  which  furnished  wool  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics ;  and,  even  for  fabrics  of  medium 
quality,   the   production  of  the   raw   material   being  scarcely 
sufficient  for  die  wants  of  the  manufacturer,  either  in  England 
or  on  the  continent,  the  price  of  wool  was  maintained  at  a 
figure  which  insured  a  good  profit  to  the  sheep-farmer,  at  a 
time  when  many  other  agricultural  products  exhibited  a  ten- 
dency to  fall.     Such  powerful  encouragement  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  agriculturists  in  every  country  to  this  department  of 
husbandry;    and,   notwithstanding   the   enormous  increase   in 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  trade  remained  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition   until   the   period,   still  recent,  when   the  wools   of 
Australia  made  their  appearance,  first  in  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain,   and   subsequently  in   those   of  the  continent.     This 
competition  becomes  more  and  more  threatening  for  the  future 
prospects  of  the  continental  sheep-fermer ;  and  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  its  extent  from  the  quantities  of  wool  imported 
into  England.     During  the  years  1839  to  1841  the  quantity  of 
wool  imported    into   the   United    Kingdom   from   the   whole 
English  colonies  amounted  only  to  about  11,500,000  lbs.,  form- 
ing 21  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation  of  that  article;  whilst 
during  the  period  from  1846  to  1849  the  mean  importation  from 
Australia  alone  amounted  to  28,440,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  48 
per  cent,  of  the  total   quantity  imported.     The  following  was 
the  progress  of  the  importation  during  the  latter  period. 

Total  Importation  Of  which  comirg  Proportion 

into  United  Kingdom.        (torn  Australia.  from  Australia. 

ibs.  lbs.  per  cent. 

In  1846  -  65,255,000  21,789,000  33*4 

„  1847  -  62,593,000  26,057,000  41*6 

„  1848  -  70,865,000  30,034,000  42*4 

„  1849  -  76,769,000  35,879,000  46*7 
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Thus  there  was  imported  into  England  from  Australia  in 
1849  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  of  wool  which  had  been 
imported  from  the  whole  English  possessions  during  the  period 
from  1839  to  1841 ;  and  the  wools  from  that  source  amounted 
to  nearly  the  half  of  the  entire  quantity  imported,  whereas 
during  the  former  period  those  from  the  whole  British  colonies 
had  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  fifth.  This  is  a  prodigious 
increase  for  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  affords  matter  of 
serious  reflection  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  sheep-farming. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  the  importation  of 
wool  from  the  English  colonies  will  so  thoroughly  invade  the 
markets  of  the  mother-country  as  to  leave  very  little  room  for 
the  wools  of  the  continent,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  they 
will  formidably  compete  with  the  latter  even  in  their  own  home 
markets :  the  wools  of  Australia  are  already  finding  their  way 
into  the  markets  of  Germany. 

Russia  is  one  of  those  countries  whose  direct  wool  trade  with 
England  has  most  keenly  felt  the  competition  of  Australia. 
This  branch  of  commerce  first  began  to  acquire  importance 
with  us  about  1830.  Previously  to  then,  the  exportation,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  amoimted  to  only  about  30,000  or 
40,000  poods ;  since  then  it  has  amounted,  without  reckoning 
the  exportation  of  Poland,  to  842,000  poods:  this  was  its 
culminating  point,  which  it  attained  in  1844 :  from  that  date  it 
followed  a  decreasing  movement  down  to  1848,  when  it  had 
fallen  to  238,000  poods:  in  1849  it  rallied,  the  exportation  of 
that  year  being  601,000  poods,  of  which  two-fifths  went  to 
England ;  but  the  quantity  retained  there  for  home  consump- 
tion during  that  year  amounted  only  to  159,822  poods.  On 
comparing  the  statistical  tables  of  the  four  preceding  years, 
1845  to  1848,  we  perceive  the  importation  of  wools  from  Kussia 
following  a  steadily  decreasing  movement.  In  1845  it  occupied 
in  importance  the  third  rank,  and  in  1848  it  had  descended  to 
the  seventh.     The  following  are  the  figures :  — 


Quantity  imported 
from  Russia. 

Proportion  of  total 
Importation. 

IbM. 

per  cent. 

In  1845 

8,709,000 

-     11-3 

„  1846 

4,766,000 

-       7-3 

„  1847 

2,950,000 

-       4-7 

„  1848 

2,349,000 

-       3-3 

In  1849  there  were  imported  in  all  76,768,647  lbs.,  of  which 
5,764,539  lbs.,  or  7^  per  cent,  were  from  Russia,  so  that  the 
cipher,  both  absolute  and  relative,  of  our  importation  of  wool 
into  the  British  market  during  that  year  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and  attains  nearly  two-thirds 
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of  the  importation  of  1845.  This  sudden  increase  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  symptom  if  it  were  to  be  supported,  but  it  may 
have  proceeded  from  temporary  causes :  in  commerce  a  single 
year  can  never  form  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of  future  pro- 
babilities. At  any  rate,  the  great  and  increasing  preponderance 
of  Australian  wool  in  the  English  market  is  a  fact  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  in  a  prospective  point  of  view,  is  the  appearance  of 
wool  from  those  distant  regions  in  the  continental  markets,  and 
especially  in  Germany.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  are  far 
from  losing  all  hope  tor  the  fiiture  for  this  important  branch  of 
our  foreign  commerce :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that 
its  fate  will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  care  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  rearing  of  our  stock  and  the  manipulation  of  our  wools. 
If  proprietors  continue  to  direct  their  attention,  as  they  have 
done  hitherto,  rather  to  increasing  the  numbers  of  their  flocks 
than  to  the  improvement  of  their  breeds,  and  if  the  wool  trade 
in  the  interior  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  its  present  unsatis- 
factory footing,  we  may  indeed  safely  predict  Aat  our  foreign 
wool  trade  will  fall  ofl*  more  and  more.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
washing  and  assorting  of  the  wool — operations  of  great  im- 
portance—  are,  with  a  few  laudable  exceptions,  performed 
amongst  us  with  such  consummate  slovenliness  as  to  be  else- 
where unparalleled ;  and  what  is  more,  such  is  the  ignorance 
and  absurdity  of  some  flock-masters,  that  they  speculate  on  the 
increment  of  weight  from  dirt,  and  wash  their  sheep  in  muddy 
water  in  expectation  that  the  fleece  will  thus  bring  in  more 
money, — the  fact  being  that  the  price  offered  by  the  merchant, 
who  is  quite  alive  to  the  trick,  is  in  consequence  so  small,  that 
the  advantage  redounds  to  him,  and  not  to  the  farmer.  In 
sorting  the  wool  there  is  no  separation  made  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  fleece :  sometimes  the  wool  of  dead  animals  is  thrown 
in  along  with  that  shorn  from  the  living  one :  and,  for  ordinary 
wools,  the  product  of  different  breeds  is  mixed  up  together. 
This  negligence  is  detrimental  not  only  to  the  sale  of  our  wools 
abroad,  but  also  to  the  fabric  of  our  home  manufactured  cloths, 
especially  in  regard  to  their  dye.  Their  great  want,  next  to 
equality  and  softness  of  texture,  is  pureness  of  dye.  The  latter 
defect  IS  most  manifest  in  light  and  lively  colours  —  the  shades 
being  unequal  and  always  presenting  small  spots,  which  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  ill-assorted  wools  do  not 
equally  absorb  the  colour.  The  fault  disappears  to  a  certain 
extent  in  black  or  very  dark  shades,  which  are  more  mordant. 
In  the  packing  and  transporting  of  the  wool  the  negligence 
exhibited  is  as  great  as  in  every  other  department,  and  forms  a 
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striking  contrast  with  the  care  bestowed  upon  these  processes 
in  foreign  countries:  the  wool  is  often  found  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  trash,  such  as  waste  of  straw  and  hay, 
fragments  of  torn  bags,  grain,  husks,  &c. :  it  is  packed  in  coarse 
bags  of  bad  quality,  which  are  easily  torn ;  and  as  the  packing 
is  bad  and  the  bales  are  exposed  to  the  weather  during  trans- 
port, nothing  is  easier  than  for  humidity  to  penetrate. 

On  observing  such  gross  carelessness,  we  cannot  but  be 
painfully  struck  with  the  difference  which  it  exhibits  from  the 
well-organised  routine  of  Germany  and  other  countries,  where 
there  exists  a  healthy  emulation  amongst  the  larger  flock- 
masters.  Every  one  takes  care  to  have  his  wool  well  washed 
and  well  sorted,  well  packed,  and  ticketed,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  mixture.  Every  one  endeavours  to  acquire  a  good 
character  for  his  flock,  and  to  maintain  it :  this  causes  the  wool 
of  the  best  producers  to  be  in  demand  and  always  sure  of 
finding  purchasers :  oflen  the  very  name  of  the  master  inspires 
confidence,  and  makes  his  goods  go  ofi*:  amongst  us  very  few 
flock-masters  possess  this  advantage,  and  very  few  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  deserve  it.  Accordingly,  our  foreign 
wool-trade  is  based  not  upon  quality  but  upon  cheapness :  in 
the  oflicial  estimates  the  value  of  wool  exported  during  the 
years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  amounts  at  an  average  to  only 
10  roubles  20  kopecks  per  pood  (  =  10|rf.  per  lb.),  whilst  the 
wool  exported  from  the  states  of  the  German  Zollverein  is 
estimated  in  slimip  at  24  roubles  per  pood. 

The  rearing  of  fine-woolled  sheep,  which  about  thirty  years  ago 
was  carried  on  but  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  has  since  then  been 
proceeding  so  rapidly,  that  in  1846  the  official  statistics  ex- 
hibited, as  the  number  of  merinos  within  the  empire  (including 
Poland),  8,300,000  head.  In  many  of  the  flocks,  however,  the 
breed  has  degenerated  in  consequence  of  the  bad  selection  of 
tups  and  for  want  of  the  proper  crossings.  These  points  re- 
quire very  continuous  attention;  for  it  has  been  proved  by 
experience  that  even  the  best  breeds  lose  a  portion  of  their 
good  qualities  and  their  productive  powers,  if  the  necessary 
crossings  are  not  timely  undertaken.  There  are  celebrated 
sheep-stocks  in  Silesia  and  Moravia  where  these  precautions 
are  observed  with  a  degree  of  punctuality  and  order  which,  to 
the  superficial  observer,  would  appear  uselessly  minute.  In 
this  respect  the  establishments  of  Count  Larich  might  serve  as 
a  model.  The  separation  of  the  flocks  into  sections  or  families 
is  strictly  observed.  The  product  of  each  animal  is  carefully 
controlled,  weighed,  and  registered  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  that  uie  fleece  is  diminish- 
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ing  in  weight  or  deteriorating  in  quality,  there  is  a  change 
made  on  the  tup  or  the  ewe  according  as  the  degeneracy  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  family  or  only  m  the  progeny  of  some 
ewes ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  very  frequently  the  same 
tup  and  the  same  ewe,  of  which  the  progeny  had  begun  to  dege- 
nerate, have  resumed  their  whole  reproductive  powers  solely 
by  the  effect  of  these  crossings  amongst  families  of  the  same 
flock.  We  have  to  observe,  that  the  stock  subjected  to  this 
careful  regime  consists,  not  of  a  small  number  of  animals,  but 
of  flocks  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  head. 

The  support  of  sheep-farms  organised  with  such  thorough 
regularity  as  this,  requires,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  care  and 
expense ;  but  for  these  the  results  obtained  afford  a  handsome 
return.  Of  course  such  a  perfect  system  is  inapplicable  to  the 
countless  flocks  which  pasture  on  our  steppes :  but  between  a 
system  so  refined  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negligence  which 
pervades  the  greater  part  of  Russia  on  the  other,  there  is  surely 
a  broad  margin  for  gradual  improvement. 
.  Deterioration  of  breeds  has  been  manifested  with  us  for  some 
time  back,  not  only  amongst  the  merinos,  but  also  amongst  the 
indigenous  breeds  which  furnish  wool  for  our  common  cloths. 
We  possess  several  sorts  of  these  common  breeds,  some  of  which 
yield,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  such  coarse  wool  that  it 
can  be  used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  common  felts,  or  in  the 
calking  of  ships ;  but  there  are  also  others  of  which  the  wool  is 
employed  for  several  sorts  of  common  cloths,  and  might  be  im- 
proved, at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  judicious  crossing  and 
more  careful  management,  but  which  nevertheless  go  on  dete- 
riorating. Instead  of  being  regenerated  by  copulations  with 
tups  of  a  better  breed,  they  are  allowed  to  mix  with  races  more 
inferior  still;  and  their  pining  nurture  in  winter,  joined  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  likewise  helps  to  make  their  wool 
coarser.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  wool  of  the  common 
steppe  sheep,  which  are  exposed  without  shelter  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  sensibly  improved  when 
they  are  removed  into  the  central  or  western  provinces  of  the 
empire,  where  they  can  be  placed  under  shelter  during  a  part 
of  the  year. 

The  valuable  work  of  M.  Nebolsine  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Kussia,  published  in  1850,  contains,  in  regard  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep — to  their  various  breeds — and  to  the  present  condition 
of  our  wool-trade,  ideas  both  interesting  and  instructive,  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  often  repeated,  untU  they  become  the  pro- 
perty of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  branch  of 
rural  economy.     Would  that  our  sheep-farmers  would  lay  to 
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heart  the  useful  advice  contained  in  this  book^  and  turn  it  to 
account. 

Observing  that  the  fine-woolled  sheep  require  a  temperate 
climate,  together  with  more  care  and  better  food  than  the  com- 
mon sheep,  M.  Nebolsine  considers  that  there  are  but  few  parts  of 
Kussia  in  which  these  conditions  are  found  combined;  and  that 
the  southern  provinces  especially  are  but  little  propitious  to  the 
rearing  of  fine  breeds,  which  are  there  very  apt  to  degenerate, 
and  yield  but  little  wool.  He  attributes  this  deterioration  to 
the  bad  food  during  winter,  to  the  quality  of  the  pastures  in 
the  steppes  where  the  base  is  saline,  to  the  want  of  good  water, 
the  frequent^droughts,  the  heavy  dews,  and  other  circumstances 
peculiar  to  these  countries.  We  are  far  from  contesting  the 
pernicious  influence  of  any  of  these  causes ;  but  several  of  them 
are,  as  M.  Nebolsine  himself  observes,  purely  local  and  peculiar 
to  certain  parts  of  the  steppes.  In  these  vast  plains  there  are 
many  districts  abounding  in  good  pasturage,  and  furnishing  a 
sufficiency  of  winter  food:  we  cannot  then  consider  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire  as  unsuitable  for  the  rearing 
of  fine-woolled  sheep :  the  degeneracy  of  these  breeds  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  which  is  an  ascertained  fact,  proceeds  in  great 
part,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  rapid  and  often  inconsiderate 
extension  of  this  branch  of  rural  economy  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Encouraged  by  the  good  markets,  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  these  districts  have  augmented  beyond  bounds  tiieir 
stock  of  merinos,  without  calculating  their  means  of  supporting 
them  during  winter:  others  have  mtroduced  this  breed  into 
districts  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  noted  by  M.  Nebolsine: 
others,  again,  having  an  eye  to  quantity  rather  than  to  quality, 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  keeping  the  breed  up  to  the 
mark — a  matter  demanding  the  most  continuous  care  and 
attention ;  for  tlie  merino  sheep,  not  being  pure  blood,  readily 
degenerates  unless  this  tendency  be  obviated  in  time  by  new 
crossings.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  its  deterioration  in 
the  south  of  Russia  does  not  proceed  solely  from  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  soil  and  climate  —  disadvantages  inherent  only 
in  certain  portions  of  this  vast  country — but  likewise,  and 
probably  in  a  greater  degree,  from  want  of  care  and  foresight 
on  the  part  of  a  niunber  of  our  flock-masters.  This  is  proved 
l)y  the  circumstance  that  those  who  manage  their  sheep-farms 
well,  and  avoid  over-stocking,  succeed  in  raising  fine  wool,  which 
perfectly  stands  competition  in  the  foreign  market.  If,  again, 
these  breeds  have  generally  succeeded  better  in  the  Baltic 
provinces, — if  they  do  not  there  degenerate,  and  if  the  wool 
which  they  furnish  is  larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality 
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than  in  the  south, — this.  In  our  opinion,  is  owing  less  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  provinces,  than  to  the  system  of  manage- 
ment adopted,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  it  is  pursued :  for 
the  climate  is  cold,  the  soil  of  little  natural  fertility,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  are  in  Russia  many  other  districts  which  are  in 
this  respect  much  more  advantageously  situated. 

We  agree  entirely  with  M.  Nebolsine  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing points:  —  1.  That  the  system  pursued  in  the  pasturing 
of  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  our  steppes  is  in  general  little  appli- 
cable to  the  rearing  of  fine-wooUed  animals,  which  requires  an 
amount  of  care  incompatible  with  the  system  in  question;  2ndly. 
That  the  rearing  of  merinos  has  been  practised  in  the  south  of 
Russia  to  an  extent  disproportioned  to  the  demand  for  fine  wool 
for  home  manufacture,  and  for  any  outlet  which  that  article  can 
find  at  present  in  foreign  markets ;  3rd.  That  our  proprietors, 
especially  those  in  the  steppes,  instead  of  augmenting  their 
merino  stock,  ought  in  future  to  direct  their  attention  rather  to 
the  rearing  of  sheep  which  yield  wool  suitable  to  the  fabrication 
of  ordinary  stufls  of  medium  quality,  which  find  an  easier  outlet 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  of  which  the  prices  have  risen  con- 
siderably during  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  whilst 
the  price  of  fine  wool  has  had  a  constant  downward  tendency* ; 
lastly.  That  much  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  than  has  been 
paid  hitherto  to  the  rearing  of  common  sheep  with  long  combing 
wool,  called  in  German  Kammwolley  which  serves  for  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted  fabrics  that  do  not  pass  the  fulling  mill :  this 
sort  of  wool  would  find  a  ready  market  boA  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  have  to  add  a  single  observation,  which  seems  to  us  of 
some  importance.  It  is  notorious,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  frequent  droughts  which  occur  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  and  especially  in  the  countries  of  the 
steppes,  form  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  agriculture  in 
general,  and  of  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals  in  particular. 
Of  this  we  have  lately  had  a  melancholy  example.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  forage  occasioned  by  the  bad  hay-harvest 
of  1848,  the  mortality  was  so  great  amongst  the  finer  breeds  of 
sheep,  that,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  Moscow,  the  total  number  of  merinos  throughout 

*  In  1825,  fine  wools  sold,  according  to  their  quality,  at  from  26  to  60  paper 
roubles  per  pood,  and  from  1830  to  1840  they  fetched  only  from  18  to  35  ;  whilst 
common  wools  from  the  Bohemian  breed  of  sheep  which,  in  1825,  fetched  only 
from  6  to  8  roubles,  sold  from  1830  to  1840  at  from  8  to  17  roubles  per  pood  ;  so 
that  the  former  fell,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  (compared  with  the  highest 
prices)  in  the  proportion  of  42  per  cent,  whilst  the  price  of  the  latter  rose  in  the 
proportion  of  112  per  cent.  See  M.  Nebolsine's  work  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
Bussia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47. 
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Kussia  has  fallen  off  about  one-third.  This  is  a  sort  of  calamity 
to  which  no  perfect  remedy  can  be  applied,  because  it  proceeds 
from  the  climiite  and  geographical  position  of  a  great  part  of  the 
empire,  and  forethought  alone  can  mitigate  its  deplorable  re- 
sults. The  surest  means  towards  this  end  would  be  to  avoid 
too  great  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  stock,  to  economise  the 
forage  in  good  years,  and  endeavour  to  have  always  in  reserve 
at  least  several  months'  stock  of  aliment.  This  is  especially 
necessary  for  the  fine  breeds,  which  do  not  stand  bad  food.  We 
have  more  than  one  proof  that  such  precautions  are  both  possible 
and  efficacious.  We  know  proprietors  possessing  large  stocks 
of  merinos,  who  during  the  calamitous  year  1849 — having  a 
reserve  of  forage — did  not  lose  a  single  sheep  from  famine, 
whilst  some  of  their  neighbours  lost  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  their  stock,  and  some  did  not  even  save  a  tenth:  such  are  the 
natiu*al  consequences  of  over-stocking ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
those  who  charge  their  land  with  as  many  sheep  as  they  can 
contrive  to  pasture  in  a  good  year,  leave  nothing  in  reserve 
against  the  occurrence  of  a  bad  one. 

It  has  been  seen  from  the  statistical  data  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  in  what  proportion  the  ovine  race  has 
augmented  in  Kussia  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  sheep  officially  ascertained  in  European  Russia,  without 
reckoning  Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  amounted  in 
1846  to  41,654,000  head,  of  which  about  7  J  millions  were  me- 
rinos. According  to  official  data  subsequently  collected  in 
eighteen  governments  *  the  number  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  had 
augmented  in  these,  during  the  two  following  years,  by  555,000 
head,  or  nearly  10  per  cent. ;  in  some  other  governments  the 
number  of  merinos  had  fallen  off,  but  not  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  proportion;  so  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  in  1848 
the  total  number  of  sheep  of  this  breed  must  have  amounted  to 
fully  8  millions.  Deducting,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Moscow,  for  the  losses  of  1849,  about  a 
third,  or  2,600,000  head — a  fourth  of  which  must  have  been 
made  up  by  the  reproduction  of  1850 — we  may  estimate  the 
present  number  of  fine-woolled  sheep  at  about  6,000,000  head. 

In  Germany,  in  the  statistical  estimates  of  the  production  of 
wool,  there  is  reckoned  at  an  average  22  lbs.  for  10  sheep  t  = 
2*69  lbs.  Russian  per  fleece.     In  Russia  the  calculation  is  4  lbs. 

♦  These  govemmcnta,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in  regard  to 
merinos,  are  Taurido,  Foltawa,  Kherson,  Kharkow,  Woroneje,  Kiew,  Grodno, 
Tschemigow,  Esthonia,  Mohilew,  Wilna,  Orenburg,  Toola,  Courland,  Kowno, 
Astrakhan,  Kalonga,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

t  See  Dicterici,  StatUtiscke  Ueberaicht,  part  ii.,  p.  348. 
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per  fleece  for  the  native  breeds,  which  can  be  admitted  only  for 
very  common  ammals  of  a  very  large  size.  M.  Nebolsine  reckons 
for  the  south-raised  merinos  2|  lbs.  per  fleece  washed  on  the  living 
animal.  He  considers  this  quantity  very  small,  and  infers  from  its 
smallness  the  degeneration  of  the  breed  in  these  countries.  But 
if  this  calculation  were  correct,  it  would  prove  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  for  in  Silesia,  on  the  best  sheep  farms,  the  yield  is  not 
more  than  1^  or  1 J^  lbs.  Viennese  =  1*71  or  2*05  lbs.  Kussian,  per 
fleece,  lambs  included.  The  stock  of  Count  Larisch,  which 
bears  the  highest  character  for  the  quality  and  richness  of  its 
fleeces,  yields  only  1}  to  2  lbs.  Viennese =2*39  to  2*74  lbs. 
Russian.  It  is  then  more  than  probable  that  either  M.  Nebol- 
sine's  figure  is  erroneous,  or  else  that  the  wool  is  so  badly  washed 
with  us  that  the  waste  which  it  contains  adds  very  considerably 
to  its  weight.  The  latter  supposition  is  confirmed  by  what  we 
find  stated  in  M.  Nebolsine's  work  with  regard  to  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  washing  is  performed.  For  these  reasons^ 
and  in  conformity  with  the  statistical  estimates  adopted  in  Ger- 
many as  the  result  of  long  experience,  we  do  not  think  we  can 
reckon  for  the  production  of  wools  in  Russia  more  than  2|  lbs. 
per  fleece  without  distinction  of  breeds,  which,  for  the  number 
of  animals  officially  ascertaiixed  in  1846,  namely  41,654,000 
head,  would  give  a  production  of  2,863,700  poods.  But  we 
must  here  repeat  the  observation  already  made,  that  in  Russia 
the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  are  still  very  incomplete — that 
the  official  are  almost  always  far  below  the  actual  numbers— 
and  that  we  will  be  very  safe  in  adding  for  the  latter  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  former ;  this  would  bring  the  total  number  of  sheep, 
for  1846,  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  to  45,820,000,  and  the  quantity  of  wool  to 
3,150,125  poods,  or,  for  a  population  of  55  millions,  2*29  lbs. 
Russian  per  head.  Deducting  from  this  quantity  about  500,000 
poods  for  that  year's  exportation,  there  would  remain  for  home 
consumption  2,650,125  poods,  or  1*93  lbs.  Russian  per  head. 

In  the  states  of  the  German  ZoUverein  the  production  of 
native  wool  was  estimated  in  1842  at  48,3 15,4 19  lbs.  =59,087,757 
lbs.  Russian,  which  gives  for  the  population  of  that  epoch  (274 
millions)  1*76  lbs.  =  2*15  lbs.  Russian  per  head.  Adding  the 
excess  of  importation  over  exportation  of  wool  (2,113,100  lbs.) 
the  consumption  of  this  article  in  these  states  amounted  to  1  '84 
lbs.  =  2*25  lbs.  Russian  per  head. 

In  Austria  there  were  reckoned  in  1846,  according  to  official 
estimates,  34,500,000  sheep,  including  ewes,  wedders,  tups,  and 
lambs,  which,  reckoning  2  J  lbs.  Russian  per  fleece,  supposes  a 
production  of  94,875,000  lbs.,  being,  for  a  population  of  36  mil- 
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lions  (in  1846)  at  the  rate  of  2*64  lbs.  Russian  per  inhabitant. 
Deducting  the  excess  of  exportation,  which  amounted  to  36,131 
quintals =4,946,000  lbs.  Russian,  there  remained  for  home  con- 
sumption 89,929,000  lbs.  Russian,  or  2*5  lbs.  per  head.  Thus, 
the  relative  production  of  wool  in  Russia,  compared  to  the  po- 
pulation, exceeds  that  of  the  ZoUverein  in  the  proportion  of  10 
to  9,  and  is  to  that  of  Austria  as  10  to  1 1  ^ ;  and  the  con- 
sumption per  head  is  to  that  of  the  ZoUverein  nearly  as  10  to 
12,  and  to  that  of  Austria  as  10  to  13. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  owing  to  the  severity  of  our  cli- 
mate, which  necessitates  a  large  supply  of  warm  clothing,  the 
consumption  of  wool  ought  to  be  much  greater  in  Russia  than 
in  Germany ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  which  modify 
this  influence.  In  Germany  the  peasants  generally  wear  cloth 
garments,  winter  and  summer;  their  habiliments  are  more  com- 
plete ;  and  they  change  them  more  frequently :  in  Russia, 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  peasants  wear  in  winter 
a  sort  of  great  coat  of  sheep-skin,  which  lasts  for  several  years, 
and  often  forms,  along  with  a  pair  of  coarse  pantaloons,  their 
sole  garment.  In  other  districts  their  only  habiliment  consists 
of  a  sort  of  cassock  or  bourka  of  felt  or  some  other  very  coarse 
fabric,  which  lasts  equally  long:  in  summer  they  generally  wear 
a  calico  blouse,  and  a  pair  of  coarse  canvass  pantaloons :  thus 
our  production  of  wool,  although  moderate  enough  in  comparison 
with  the  population  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  exceeds 
what  is  requisite  for  home  consumption ;  and  this  excess  is 
principally  upon  the  finer  sorts.  M.  Nebolsine's  work  contains, 
according  to  a  more  or  less  approximative  calculation,  the  fol- 
lowing data  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
home  manufacture :  laying  out  of  accoimt  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  fabrics  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry,  the  home  manu- 
factures consume  about  300,000  poods  of  common  wool  for 
clothing  the  army,  and  as  much  fine  or  improved  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  other  fabrics,  in  all  600,000  poods,  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  exported,  which  in 
1844  amounted  to  840,000  poods.  M.  Nebolsine  approxima- 
tively  estimates  the  production  of  improved  wools  at  800,000 
poods ;  and  as  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  wool  of  this  descrip- 
tion worked  up  in  the  home  factories  at  no  more  than  300,000 
poods,  he  takes  the  excess  of  production  at  500,000  poods :  this 
excess  has  no  other  outlet  than  the  foreign  market.  Without 
wishing  to  contest  the  correctness  of  this  calculation,  which  the 
author  himself  regards  as  merely  approximative,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  the  quantity  of  800,000  poods  appears  too 
high  for  the  production  of  improved  wools,  if  M.  Nebolsine 
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comprehends  under  that  term  merino  wool  alone.  We  have 
seen,  that  according  to  the  most  recent  calculations,  the  total 
number  of  merinos  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  might  be  estimated  at  about  8  mil- 
lion heads  in  1848 ;  and  the  experience  of  other  coimtries  shows 
us  that  we  cannot  reckon  on  an  average,  including  ewes  and 
wedders,  tups  and  lambs,  more  than  2j  lbs.  Russian  per  fleece, 
which  for  8  million  head  would  give  only  500,000  poods. 
Even,  therefore,  if  native  wool  should  form  as  much  as  one-half  of 
the  300,000  poods  worked  up,  according  to  M.  Nebolsine,  in  the 
home  fkctories  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  of  fine  and  mid- 
dling qualities,  there  would  remain  for  exportation,  of  merino 
wool,  only  350,000  poods.  This  calculation  is  justified  more- 
over by  the  figures  of  our  actual  exports,  and  by  the  valuation 
in  the  custom-house  registers  founded  on  the  prices  current. 
There  was  exported  in  all  during  the  triennial  period  from  1847 
to  1849,  the  quantity  of  1,275,262  poods,  representing,  at  the 
official  estimate,  a  value  of  12,947,595  roubles,  or,  at  an  annual 
average,  425,087  poods,  worth  4,315,865  silver  roubles,  which 
gives  an  average  price  of  10  roubles  15  kopecks  per  pood.  In 
the  total  of  this  triennial  exportation  the  inferior  qualities 
figured  in  the  following  proportions : 

Per  c«it.  of 
total 
Poodi.       Exportation. 
Wools  exported  by  the  Baltic  ports,  valued  at 

9  roubles  2  kopecks  per  pood  -  -  .    84,714  6] 

Wools  exported  by  dry  frontier,  valued  at  7  roubles 

45  kopecks  per  pood    -  .  .  .  311,258  24} 

Wools  exported  by  same  frontier,  valued  at  5  rou- 
bles 22  kopecks  per  pood         ...    60,424  4} 
Wools  exported  by  the  Asiatic  frontier,  valued  at 
2  roubles  33  kopecks  per  pood              -            -      8,027  | 

"We  perceive  from  these  figures  that  the  wools  of  inferior 
quality,  below  the  price  of  10  roubles,  figure  for  more  than  36 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exportation,  which  reduces  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  wools  valued  at  10  roubles  and  upwards  to  810,838 
poods,  or  270,279  poods  per  annum.  It  is  the  wools  exported 
by  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow  which  pre- 
sent the  highest  prices  in  the  official  estimates.  The  quantities 
exported  in  this  way  during  the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849, 
amounted  to  757,973  poods,  representing  a  value  of  8,977,828 
roubles,  which  gives  as  the  average  price  of  a  pood  11  roubles 
84  kopecks.  This  price  is  still  very  moderate  compared  to  that 
of  foreign  markets.  The  wools  exported  from  Germany  are 
valued  in  the  statistical  estimates  at  24  roubles  per  pood.  At 
Breslau,  one  of  the  principal  wool  markets,  the  prices  of  fine. 
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and  medium  wools  vary  between  50  and  125  thalers  per  quin- 
tal =  15  to  37^  roubles  per  pood.  The  exportation  by  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azow  during  the  three 
years  from  1847  to  1849,  gives  an  average  of  252,658  poods, 
representing  a  value  of  2,992,609  roubles,  and  forms  nearly  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  exported  during  that  period.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  mortality  of  fine-woolled  sheep  during 
the  year  1849,  the  total  number  of  that  breed  must  now  be  re- 
duced to  6,000,000,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2  J  lbs.  per  fleece, 
would  yield  375,000  poods  of  washed  wool.  If  we  admit, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  that  150,000  poods  are 
employed  in  the  home  manufacture,  there  remain  only  225,000 
poods  of  fine  wool  for  exportation.  Still,  it  is  an  incontestable 
fact  that  this  trade  is  an  important  one  for  us,  and  that  its 
complete  decay  woidd  be  very  severely  felt,  especially  by  our 
southern  provinces,  to  whose  prosperity  it  would  deal  a  heavy 
blow.  The  increasing  competition  in  regard  ta  this  article,  with 
which  we  will  henceforth  have  to  struggle  in  foreign  markets, 
ought  to  stimulate  our  flock-masters  to  more  care  and  exertion, 
that  they  may  prevent  the  quality  of  their  stock  from  falling 
ofl*,  and  have  their  wools  better  washed  and  assorted.  We  are 
persuaded  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
climate  and  other  local  circumstances,  our  wools,  from  the  low- 
ness  of  their  price,  will  not  be  evicted  from  foreign  markets ; 
and  that  their  exportation  may  even  augment  in  the  course  of 
time,  notwithstanding  Australian  competition,  if  the  germs  of 
the  decline  of  this  trade,  namely,  the  carelessness  of  stock- 
masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vicious  manner  in  which  its 
home  department  is  carried  on  upon  the  other,  were  to  be 
stifled.  These  causes  of  decline  are  more  fully  entered  into  in 
the  work  of  M.  Nebolsine. 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  could  exert  a  more  favourable 
influence  upon  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  than  well  organ- 
ised associations  of  proprietors  and  merchants,  established  with 
the  view  of  introducing  more  regularity  into  this  branch  of 
business,  and  in  particular  the  necessary  improvements  in  the 
way  of  washing  and  assortment.  The  society  of  wool-growers 
established  at  Moscow,  and  the  joint- stock  company  founded  at 
Kharkow,  are  already  doing  something  in  this  way ;  but  their 
means  are  still  too  limited  to  warrant  the  exi>ectation  of  great 
results.  Still,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may  lead 
to  future  improvements.  The  special  object  of  the  Kharkow 
joint-stock  company  is  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool  by  making 
advances  to  producers  on  the  security  of  their  goods  when  the 
trade  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 


intItT  exported 
ag  Three  Years. 

PropordoD  of    * 
total  ExportalioD.' 

Poodt, 

percent. 

429.477 
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372,562 

29*2 

144,062 

11-3 

76,005 

6 

72,602 

6-7 

68,859 

5-4 

111,695 

8-7 
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The  following  figures  derived  from  custom-house  returns  for 
the  years  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  indicate  the  direction  of  our 
wool  trade  during  that  period. 

Countries  to  which  exported.  d 

Great  Britain 

Anstria  ... 

France  -  -  - 

Prussia  .  -  - 

Turkey  -  -  - 

Belgium  ... 

All  other  countries     • 

Total  1,275,262 

According  to  the  official  estimates,  the  finest  wools  are  ex- 
ported to  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  commonest  sorts  to 
Turkey  and  Austria. 

The  prices  are : 

Roubles.  Kopecks. 

For  the  wools  exported  to  Belgium  -  -  19 

„                     ft         Franco  -  -  13 

„                      „          England  -  -  11         40 

„                      „          Prussia  -  -                   9        36 

M                     „          Austria  -  -                   7 

„                      „          Turkey  -  -                   3        56 

As  regards  the  importance  of  this  commerce,  the  countries 
which  have  the  largest  share  of  it  are  England,  Austria,  and 
France.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  figures  that  the  wool 
exported  to  these  three  countries  during  the  above  period 
amounted  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire  quantity  exported. 
The  trade  with  England  is  still  the  most  important,  for  it  absorbs 
a  third  of  the  total  export;  but  it  has  the  drawn  sword  of 
Australian  competition  hanging  over  its  head :  the  trade  with 
Austria,  which  comes  next  in  point  of  importance,  may  gain  in 
extension  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  import  duty 
adopted  in  the  new  tariff:  the  trade  with  France  might  be  much 
more  important  if  the  import  duties  in  that  country  were  not  so 
high,  namely,  20  per  cent,  upon  uncombed,  and  30  per  cent, 
upon  combed  wools, — an  exorbitant  duty  on  a  raw  material 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  national  industry ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  an  import  system  so  superannuated, 
and  the  defects  of  which  are  so  generally  recognised,  can  be  main- 
tained much  longer;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
French  tariff,  which  is  now  the  highest  and  most  prohibitive 
in  the  world,  will  soon  undergo  some  reforms,  the  first  of  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  exemption  of  raw  materials.  The  trade 
with  Prussia,  which  comes  fourth  in  order,  has  for  some  years 
back  been  decreasing :  the  exportation  to  that  country,  which 
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amounted  during  the  triennium  1841-43  to  171^700  poods,  Had 
fallen  during  the  triennium  1847-49  to  76,000.  The  rearing 
of  sheep  has  of  late  been  greatly  extended  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  the  Zollverein,  which  themselves  export  100,000  to 
150,000  quintals  of  wool:  still,  the  production  of  this  article 
does  not  suffice  for  their  own  internal  consumption,  for  their 
importation  of  wool  usually  exceeds  their  exportation :  in  the 
year  1849  this  excess  amounted  to  40,998  quintals  ^  123,351 
poods.  The  trade  with  Turkey  is  increasing:  it  augmented 
during  the  years  1847-49  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5 ;  but  it  is 
only  for  very  coarse  wools  that  it  holds  out  a  prospect.  The 
fine  wool  trade  with  Belgium  seems  capable  of  coming  to  some- 
thing in  the  course  of  time,  considering  the  immense  progress 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  that  coimtry,  and  the  low  price 
at  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  it  with  the  raw  material. 

Although  we  have  already  in  the  general  table  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation  of  European  Russia  (page  187.)  exhibited  the 
numerical  relation  between  the  number  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  population  of  each  province,  we  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  harm  in  reproducing  here  the  result  of  this  calculation 
as  regards  sheep  alone,  arranging  the  governments  inthe  order 
of  the  relative  number  of  diese  animals  contained  in  them 
respectively. 


I.  Astrakhan    - 

Number  of 
Sheet)  to 
100  InhabitaoU. 
392 

26.  Wiatka      - 

Number  of 
Sheep  to 
100  Inhabltanti. 
48 

2.  Taoride 

. 

367 

27.  Kiew 

48 

3.  Country  of  the  Don  Cos- 

sacks 

4.  Ekath^rinoslaw 

305 
207 

28.  Esthonia    - 

29.  Kalouga     • 

30.  Jaroslaw    - 

47 
46 
46 

5.  Kherson 

• 

177 

31.  Koursk 

45 

6.  Simbirsk 

7.  Bessarabia   - 

• 

176 
160 

32.  Tschernigow 

33.  Toula 

45 
45 

8.  Saratow 

• 

156 

34.  Perm 

44 

9.  Kharkow     - 

■■ 

124 

35.  Podolia 

43 

10.  Stavropol     - 

11.  Orenburg     - 

12.  Woron^je    - 

13.  Poltawa 

■• 

118 
111 
102 
101 

36.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

37.  Kowno 

38.  Archangel  - 

39.  Wladimir  - 

43 
42 
40 
34 

14.  Wolhynia    -    . 

15.  Orel 

- 

67 
67 

40.  Twer 

41.  Minsk 

32 
81 

16.  Kingdom  of  Poland  - 

66 

42.  Livonia 

31 

17.  Grodno 

. 

58 

43.  Wilna 

31 

18.  Penza 

m 

57 

44.  Courland    - 

31 

19.  TamboV      - 

m 

55 

45.  Olonctz 

27 

20.  Kazan 

21.  Riazan 

m 

55 
55 

46.  Nowgorod 

47.  Moscow     - 

23 
22 

22.  Mohilew     - 

. 

65 

48.  Pskow 

14 

23.  Kostroma    - 

. 

54 

49.  Witebsk      - 

12 

24.  Smolensk     - 

25.  Wologda     - 

. 

52 
50 

50.  St.  Petersburg 

5 
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"We  perceive  from  this  table  the  disproportions  which  exist 
between  the  different  provinces  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
sheep  contained  in  them.      The  difference  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  scale  is  as  1  to  78.    These  disproportions  are 
explained  in  part  by  climate  and  loc^l  circumstances  (as  relative 
extent  and  quality  of  meadows  and  pastures),  and  in  part  by 
the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  large  proprietors  who  have 
the  means  of  supporting  numerous  flocks.  The  thirteen  govern- 
ments which  figure  at  the  head  of  the  table  belong  partly  to 
the  country  of  the  steppes,  which  abound  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, and  partly  to  the  eminently  fertile  region  of  black  humus. 
In  all  these  the  number  of  sheep  exceeds  the  cipher  of  the 
population.     In  each  of  the  four  first,  there  are  more  than  2, 
and  in  the  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Tauride  there 
are  nearly  4  sheep  to  1   inhabitant.     The  governments  where 
the  relative  number  of  those  animals  is  smallest  are  mostly 
countries  in  which  meadows  and  good  pasture  lands  are  scarce ; 
in  the  governments  of  Moscow  and   St.  Petersburg  the  small 
relative  number  of  sheep  is  explained  by  the  large  population 
of  the  two  capitals.     The  governments  in  which  the  ovine  race 
exists  in  largest  numbers  are  precisely  those  in  which  its  proper 
rearing  is  most  neglected.     No  doubt,  the  more  numerous  tiiat 
flocks  become,  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  bestow  upon 
theni  the  necessary  amount  of  care  and  attention.     The  abund- 
ance of  summer  pasture  leads  the  proprietors  to  augment  the 
number  of  their  stock  beyond  what  they  are  able  to  support 
during  a  severe  or  premature  winter;  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
food  causes  a  deterioration,  of  the  breed  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  wool.     This  difficulty  of  alimenting  is  aggravated  in  the 
south  of  Russia  by  the  frequent  droughts.    The  common  native 
sheep  of  the  steppe  countries  supports  pretty  well  the^rivation 
of  good  food ;  but  this  privation  tells  very  severely  on  the  fine 
breeds,  which  dwindle  and  degenerate  if  the  forage  with  which 
they  are  supplied  during  winter  is  not  good  enough  to  replace, 
at  least  to  a  certain  point,  the  substantial  nourishment  of  good 
pasture  land. 

In  mild  and  temperate  climates  the  rearing  of  sheep  depends 
entirely  on  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  pasture.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Austria,  we  see  that  the  poorest  province  in  regard 
to  productive  soil,  Dalmatia,  the  arable  land  of  which  does  not 
occupy  more  than  1 1  per  cent  of  the  whole  area,  and  which  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  meadow  land,  possesses  a  compara- 
tively larger  number  of  sheep  than  any  other  province  of  the 
monarchy.  But  in  countries  in  which  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  very  large  stocks  without 
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exposing  them, — especially  the  ^ner  breeds, — to  great  and  fre- 
quent losses,  unless  there  be  a  well-secured  supply  of  fodder 
for  the  whole  period  that  they  are  unable  to  remain  at  pas- 
ture. This  is  a  fact  which  our  proprietors  seem  constantly  to 
forget* 

IV.  Swine, 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  rearing  of  swine  is  carried 
on  in  Kussia  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  relative  number  of 
these  animals  to  the  population  being  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Austria,  and  much  larger  than  in  Prussia  and  France ;  but  it  is 
still  greatly  behind  what  it  might  be,  considering  our  means  of 
feeding  them.  In  general  our  agriculturists  bestow  too  little 
care  on  this  department,  although  it  is  very  profitable  and  very 
suitable  to  the  country.  It  is  especially  neglected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Kussia,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  SEal- 
kowski*,  they  might  raise  ten  times  the  quantity  of  pigs  now 
reared.  It  results  from  statistical  data  published  by  this  econo- 
mist that  in  the  governments  of  Kherson,  Ekath^rinoslaw, 
Tauride,  and  Bessarabia,  the  number  of  these  animals  has 
scarcely  augmented  in  the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  encouraging  example  of  the  German  colonists, 
who  derive  great  profits  from  this  source.  As  a  proof  of  the 
negligence  with  which  they  are  treated  in  some  districts,  we 
cite  the  following  observation  from  M.  Haxthausen  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod.  "We  have 
seen  herds  of  long-bristled  swine  wandering  about  in  the  forests 
during  summer,  like  deer,  without  the  least  superintendence. 
In  autumn  they  catch  as  many  as  they  can,  and  make  an  equal 
distribution  of  them  amongst  all  the  families  of  the  village,  so 
that  in  regard  to  these  animals  there  is  no  distinction  of  indi<- 
vidual  property." 

When  we  consider  what  large  quantities  of  swine  have  for 
some  time  past  been  sent  from  Sungary  and  Servia  by  railway 
to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to  England,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous expenses  of  such  a  long  inland  journey,  we  may  conceive 
the  importance  which  this  trade  might  attain  in  a  very  short 
time  in  those  provinces  of  Kussia  which  are  not  remote  from 
the  sea  coast ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  a^cultural  popu- 
lation and  our  capitalists  will  not  long  remain  indifierent  to 
such  encouraging  espies. 

*  See  the  article  of  this  economist  on  the  rearing  of  domestic  animab  in  New 
Knssia,  Journal  du  Miniatere  de  Vlntirieur  (livrtUton  of  Jaly,  1850). 
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Culture  of  Meadows  and  of  Fodder  Plants, 

Under  the  three-field  system  which  preyails  in  the  greatei 
part  of  Bnssia,  and  under  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
transition  from  this  to  a  more  rational  system  of  husbandry,  the 
cultivation  of  fodder-plants  must  necessarily  have  been  with 
us  very  limited  hitherto.  Still,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  this  subsidiary  source  of  aliment  has  been  felt.  In  the 
Baltic  governments  it  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted;  in 
many  other  districts  the  proprietors  are  beginning  to  alternate 
this  culture  with  that  of  cereals;  and  in  some  it  is  getting 
gradually  introduced  amongst  the  peasants,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  some  of  the  central  and  northern 
governments,  and  amongst  the  colonists  of  New  Russia.  In 
the  Report  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  to  the 
Ministry  of  Domains  published  in  1849,  it  is  stated,  amongst 
othfer  proofs  of  the  progress  of  this  culture,  that  in  Courland 
there  were  reaped,  in  1847,  upon  40  estates  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  108  belonging  to  private  proprietors,  604,000  poods 
of  hay,  from  artificial  meadows; — that  in  the  government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  which  a  few  years  before  the  peasants  had 
not  paid  the  elightest  attention  to  this  species  of  culture,  they 
sold  in  1846  more  than  65,000  poods  of  hay,  and  in  1847  and 
1848  more  than  86,000,  in  like  manner  proceeding  from 
artificial  meadows ; — that  during  the  last  ten  years,  from  a 
single  depot  of  fodder-plant  seeds  established  by  the  Agronomic 
Society  of  Moscow,  there  was  sold  of  these  to  the  value  of 
75,000  silver  roubles.  The  Ministry  of  Domains  encourages 
this  culture  by  premiums,  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  amongst . 
the  peasants,  and  by  introducing  the  system  into  some  farms 
belonging  to  the  state.  Upon  one  farm  in  the  government  of 
Tambow  the  experiment  was  made  of  sowing  rye  and  oats  to 
be  cut  as  fodder,  and  there  was  obtained  from  the  former  340 
and  from  the  latter  160  poods  of  hay  per  dessiatine.  However 
satisfactory  these  beginnings  may  be,  the  system  of  artificial 
meadows  can  play  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  agriculture.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  and  even  in 
several  of  the  central  governments,  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for 
it  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  droughts ;  and  in  the  more 
fertile  districts  the  fodder-plants,  requiring  a  clayey  soil,  rarely 
succeed  well  upon  the  black  humus  (tschernozieme). 

Much  more  valuable  results  might  be  obtained  by  the  im- 
provement of  our  natural  meadows.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Russia,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  nowise  deficient  in  meadow 
land, — 12  per  cent,  of  her  total  area  (a  larger  proportion  than 
is  the  case  in  France  or  Austria)  being  occupied  in  this  manner. 
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and  the  extent  of  meadow  to  cultlyable  land  bein^  as  2  to  3, 
whilst  in  Austria  the  proportion  is  about  2  to  7  ;  in  Prussia, 
about  3  to  10  ;  and  in  France,  about  2  to  9.  Still,  there  are 
some  governments  in  which  the  meadows  do  not  occupy  above 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  area,  or  even  less,  and  others  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  extent  of  cultivable  land  in  the  proportion  of 
no  more  than  1  to  10  or  less.  Besides  this  inequality  of  dis* 
tribution,  the  scantiness  of  the  hay  harvest  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  scarcity  of  fodder ;  in  some  districts  the  mean  produce  per 
dessiatine  does  not  exceed,  or  perhaps  amount  to,  from  40  to  60 
poods,  whilst  in  France  it  is  167,  and  in  Austria  120.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  improvement  of  our 
natural  meadows,  and  the  important  consequences  which  might 
result  from  it.  We  may  pretty  safely  assume  that  by  the 
general  introduction  of  improvements  adapted  to  local  circum- 
stances, the  present  hay  harvest  might  be  augmented  by  at 
least  50  per  cent.,  and  this  would  add  a  value  of  180  millions 
of  roubles  to  the  gross  value  of  our  agriculture  (see  calculations 
ante,  p.  155.).  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  portions  of  the  empire, 
as,  for  example,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the 
governments  of  Stavropol,  Saratow,  Orenburg,  Tauride,  Kher- 
son, and  Bessarabia,  which  possess  a  superabundance  of  fodder, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  meadow  culture  does  not,  under 
existing  circumstances,  present  itself  as  a  measure  of  general 
utility, — ^though  even  in  these  districts  a  deficiency  of  fodder 
not  unfrequently  results  from  drought;  but  there  are  many 
others  in  which  an  improved  system  of  meadow  culture  is  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  progress  of  cattle-rearing. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  rural  economy  it  is  not  easy,  espe- 
cially for  the  peasants,  to  improve  the  meadow  land  by  the 
application  of  labour  and  manure ;  improvement  of  this  sort  can 
be  but  rare  and  exceptional.  But  great  results  might  be  anti- 
cipated from  draining  and  irrigation.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only 
in  the  Baltic  provinces, — and  in  these  it  has  been  only  within  the 
last  ten  years, — ^that  these  two  processes  have  been  undertaken 
and  regularly  carried  out.  In  irrigated  meadows  the  harvest 
amounts  to  260  or  270,  and  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  700 
poods  of  hay  per  dessiatine ;  the  rent  has  quintupled ;  and  the 
capital  expended  in  the  improvements  has  been  returned  in  from 
two  to  four  years.  Yet  those  examples,  notwithstanding  such 
astonishing  results,  have  not  hitherto  found  many  imitators  even 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  whilst  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire  there  have  been  but  a  few  partial  attempts  in  this  di- 
rection, some  of  them  not  of  recent  date.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  measures  taken  by  government  for  the  encouragement 
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of  this  branch  of  rural  economy  will  bring  forth  fruits  in  their 
season.  The  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains 
occupied  itself  upon  this  question  from  the  first  years  of  its 
organisation,  and  made  the  amelioration  of  meadow  culture  one 
of  the  earliest  subjects  of  a  prize-essay.  Several  treatises  upon 
the  same  subject  appeared  in  the  journal  of  this  ministry  and  in 
the  Gazette  Agronomique.  Agents  were  sent  abroad  to  acquire 
the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  best  systems  of  drain- 
age and  irrigation — to  examine  the  works  of  tlus  nature  which 
had  been  executed  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  arrange- 
ments used  for  irrigation  in  the  horticultural  establishments  of 
the  Crimea — ^and  to  select  in  the  different  governments  the  dis- 
tricts most  suitable  for  works  of  the  sort.  More  favourable 
terms  for  working  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state  domuns  are 
granted  to  those  farmers  who  undertake  to  irrigate  them ;  and 
amongst  other  encouragements  we  must  not  forget  to  cite  that 
of  freedom  from  military  service, — a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  who  successfrilly  pass  through  a  course  of  special  study 
upon  this  subject  at  the  Agronomic  School  of  Livonia. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  measures  taken  by  government  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  meadow  culture  shows  the  high 
importance  which  it  attaches  to  this  branch  of  rural  affairs. 

Culture  of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Next  to  the  culture  of  cereals  and  the  rearing  of  domestic 
animals,  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  both  as  textile  plants  and 
as  oleaginous  grains,  is  the  most  important  branch  of  Russian 
husbandry.  The  gross  value  of  these  products  amounts,  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  to  about  ^Ki\  mUlions  of  silver  roubles, 
(8,700,000/.  sterling);  and  both  soil  and  climate  are  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  their  culture  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
empire.  As  their  production  greatly  exceeds  the  wants  of  the 
home  manufacture,  the  extension  of  their  culture  essentially  de- 
pends on  the  facility  with  which  they  find  an  outlet  in  tiie 
foreign  market.  Flax  and  hemp  have  always  formed  two  of  our 
principal  exports ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  oleaginous  grains  —  a 
product  depending  on  the  two  former — we  will  find  that  the  ex- 
port of  these  three  articles  taken  as  a  whole  exceeds  in  value 
that  of  any  other  article.  In  the  course  of  twenty-nine  years, 
from  1822  to  1850  inclusive,  there  were  but  four,  namely,  1830, 
1831,  1846,  and  1847,  in  which  the  value  of  exported  cereals 
was  greater  than  that  of  these. 

From  the  custom-house  returns  we  find  that  during  the 
period  in  question  the  total  value  of  exports  for  European  com- 
merce amounted  to  1,903,448,300  silver  roubles;  of  which, — 
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Flax      "  -  -  S.  B.  243,482,000  or  12*8  per  cent. 

Hemp    -  •  -  195,031,000  or  10*2       „ 

OleaginouB  grains  ♦        -  163,991,000  or    8-6       „ 

The  3  articles  together   -  602,504,000  or  31 '6       „ 

These  figures  sufficiently  show  the  importance  of  the  culture 
of  textile  plants  for  our  foreign  commerce.  In  this  branch  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  serious  competition.  The  other 
countries  of  the  European  continent  in  which  these  articles 
are  cultivated  not  having  much  land  to  spare  for  that  purpose, 
and  finding  it,  from  their  greater  relative  population,  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  com  and  potatoes,  do  not  raise  enough 
for  any  considerable  exportation ;  nowhere  in  Europe  can  they 
be  raised  in  such  abundance  or  so  cheaply  as  in  Russia.  Of 
extra-European  countries,  it  is  the  East  Indies  that  furnish  the 
largest  supplies,— 200,000  to  250,000  English  cwt.  The  ex- 
portation from  the  United  States— 25,000  to  30,000  cwt  of 
hemp— is  insignificant 

In  his  work  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  Russia,  M.  Nebolsine 
estimates  the  exportation  of  flax  and  hemp  firom  all  countries 
of  their  production  at  9,300,000  poods,  distributed  as  follows : 


Russia 

. 

« 

6,600,000 

States  of  the  German  Zollvereinf 

- 

350,000 

Austria 

- 

- 

200,000 

Holland  and  Belgium  - 

- 

>- 

850,000 

France 

m 

- 

160,000 

Italy   - 

m 

- 

500,000 

East  Indies 

• 

• 

400,000 

Philippine  Islands 

- 

- 

240,000 

Total 

• 

• 

9.300.000 

Thus  our  flax  and  hemp  composed  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole. 

But  there  are,  in  the  above  estimate,  a  few  figures  to  correct, 
The  exportation  from  the  East  Indies  is  at  least  double  what 
is  here  given.  England  alone  imported  from  thence  for  her 
own  consumption  during  the  five  years  1845 — 1849,  1,272,000 
cwt,  which  gives  an  annual  average  of  254,400  cwt  =  789,900 
poods.  England,  moreover,  i9iports  about  300,000  poods  of 
flax  and  hemp  from  Egypt  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Africa,  and  about  90,000  poods  of  hemp  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  estimate, 

*  This  exportation  consists  almost  entirely  of  lint-seed,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  hemp-seed.  The  other  sorts  of  oleaginous  grains  do  not  exceed  2  per 
cent. 

t  These -states  export  500,000  to  600,000  poods  of  flax  and  hemp;  but  nearly 
the  half  of  this  is  Russian  produce  shipped  at  Prussian  ports. 
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SO  that  we  may  reckon  the  total  exportation  of  these  articles 
from  the  countries  of  production  at  about  10,300,000  poods,  of 
which  Russia  exports  64  per  cent.,  or  somewhat  more  than 
three-fifths. 

The  imports  of  flax  and  hemp  into  England  amounted  during 
the  quinquennial  period  1845 — 49  to  11,421,811  cwt,  of  wtiich 
7,659,394  cwt,  or  68'4  per  cent.,  were  from  Kussia.  The 
annual  imports  during  the  period  in  question  were  as  follows : 


In  1845 
„   1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


n 


n 


ft 


Total 


ToUl 

ImporUtloQ. 

cwt. 

2,350,178 
2,029,986 
1,863,654 
2,309,432 
2,868,566 

11,421,811 


Importation 

from  RiuaU. 

curt. 

1,462,913 
1,361,052 
1,224,024 
1,622,132 
1,989,273 

7,659,394 


Proportloii 
per  cent. 

62*2 

67 

65-7 

70^ 

69*4 

68-4* 


We  perceive  from  tiiese  figures,  derived  from  official  sourcesj 
that  the  imports  from  Bussia  exceed  those  from  all  otiier  coun- 
tries put  together,  and  that  in  the  commerce  of  those  articles 
we  enjoy  a  great  and  increasing  preeminence  in  the  British 
market.  Our  general  exportation  of  tiiem  is  also  rapidly  and 
steadily  increasing.  The  following  is  the  average  annual  ex- 
portation given  by  quinquennial  periods : 


From 


It 
tt 


Flax. 

Hemp. 

Totd. 

foods. 

PoOttM, 

1,906,64] 

2,938,673 

4,845,314 

2,539,978 

2,526,095 

5,066,073 

2,499,922 

3,065,420 

5,565,342 

3,125,507 

3,260,817 

6,386,324 

3,663,766 

2,802,419 

6,466,175 

4,616,755 

2,819,781 

7,436,536 

1822  to  1826  - 

1827  „  1831  - 

1832  „  1836  - 

1837  „  1841  • 

1842  „  1846  - 
Quadrenniiiml847  „  1850 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  twenty-nine  years,  the  export  of  flax 
has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  242  to  100,  that  of  hemp  has 
declined  about  4  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  two  togetiier  has  in- 
creased 53^  per  cent. 

The  export  of  our  flax  and  hemp  taken  together  during  the 
qtiinquennial  period  1846 — 1850  was  distributed  amongst  the 
countries  of  destination  as  follows : 


Poods. 

Percent. 

To  Great  Britain 

- 

21,909,197 

61*3 

„    France 

- 

2,696,225 

7-5 

„    Denmark 

- 

1,553,916 

4-3 

„    Prussia 

- 

1,458,810 

41 

„    Sweden  and  Norway 

- 

1,113,722 

31 

„    Spain  and  Portugal    - 

- 

731,118 

2 

*  Without  reckoning  the  Russian  produce  shipped  at  Prussian  ports,  which  figure 
as  imports  from  Germany. 


Pood$, 

Percent: 

608,223 

374,547 

351,419 

4,959,399 

1-7 
l-l 

1 
13-9  ♦ 
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To  Netherlands 
„    Belgium         -  . 

„    United  States 
n    Other  countries 

Thus  it  is  in  England  that  we  find  a  market  for  these  two 
articles  to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  entire  quantity  ex- 
ported, without  reckoning  the  quantities  exported  to  that  coun- 
try by  the  foreign  Baltic  ports  and  by  Elsineur, — a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  im- 
portant for  our  agriculture,  depends  essentially  upon  the  quan- 
tity which  England  may  be  able  to  consume  for  its  various  in- 
dustrial wants.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  superfluous 
to  inquire  a  little  into  ihe  chances  which  this  market  holds  out 
for  the  future. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  immense  increase  in  the  use  of 
cotton  fabrics  was  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  every  country  of  Europe ;  whilst  the  cotton  manu- 
facture assumed  gigantic  proportions,  the  fabrication  of  linens 
was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  in  many  countries  fell  into  a 
state  o»f  decay.  England  alone  formed  an  exception, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  she  owed  to  the  invention  of  flax-spinning 
machinery.  With  its  characteristic  enterprise  and  foresight, 
English  industry,  seconded  by  abundance  of  capital,  speedily 
appropriated  and  improved  the  French  invention;  and,  ap- 
plying it  upon  a  large  scale,  it  succeeded  in  turning  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  uie  linen  manufacture  in  other  countries  to 
its  own  advantage.  English  linens,  which  thirty  years  ago 
were  an  article  of  secondary  importance  in  the  markets  of  the 
European  continent  and  in  most  transatlantic  countries,  have 
since  acquired  an  importance  menacing  for  the  linen  industry  of 
Germany  and  of  every  other  country.  During  the  triennial 
period,  1827-29,  the  average  annual  export  of  linen  manufac- 
tures from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  57,706,125  English  yards, 
representing  a  value  of  2,043,745/.  sterling ;  and  during  the 
period  1847-49,  the  mean  annual  export  amounted  to  96,530,308 
yards,  representing  a  value  of  2,855,402/.  sterling,  which  exhibits 
an  increase  of  67  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  40  per  cent  in  value. 
In  1850  the  exportation  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
122,397,457  yards,  or  double  the  mean  exportation  of  the  trien- 
nium  1827-29;  and  this  immense  exportation  from  England 
followed  the  largest  exportation  of  flax  from  Bussia  that  ever 

*  Of  this  quantity,  4,219,280  poods,  or  nearly  12  percent  of  the  whole  quantity 
exported,  were  shipped  "for  the  Sound,"  without  farther  designation.  These 
shipments  are  despatched  to  Elsineur,  where  they  receive  their  final  destination, 
which  is  usually  England. 
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took  place^  namely,  that  of  1849,  which  amounted  to  5,323,409 
poods  (tow  mcluded) ;  of  which  there  .were  sent  to  England 
3,700,097  poods,  or  70  per  cent,  without  reckoning  the  ex- 
portation thither  by  way  of  Elsineur  and  the  Prussian  ports ;  so 
that  our  exportation  to  Great  Britain  may  be  taken  at  upwards 
of  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  This  important  branch  of  our 
commerce  has  generally  followed  step  by  step  the  progress  of 
the  linen  manufacture  in  England,  and  it  has  more  tiian  tripled 
since  1822.  The  average  of  the  three  years  1822-24  was  only 
1,575,632  poods,  whilst  that  of  1848-50  amounted  to  4,809,296 
poods,  being  an  increase  of  205  per  cent,  which  corresponds 
with  the  increased  exportation  of  English  and  Irish  linens. 

During  the  quinquennial  period  1845-49,  there  were  im- 
ported into  England  for  home  consumption  6,887,838  cwt  of 
flax,  tow  included,  of  which  4,719,257  cwt,  or  68^  per  cent, 
came  direct  from  Bussia ;  and,  if  to  this  quantity  we  add  what 
arrives  through  foreign  ports,  we  may  admit  that  three-fourths 
of  the  flax  imported  into  England  comes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  Russia.  The  following  was  the  annual  importation  during 
the  period  in  question :  — 


Total 
Importaiion. 
etfft. 

Importation 

from  Ruiiia. 

cwL 

Propirtion 
percent. 

In  1845 

• 

1,418,328 

859,627 

66-3 

„  1846 

- 

1,147,092 

740,396 

64-6 

«   1847 

- 

1,052,089 

681,167 

64-7 

„  1848 

• 

1,463,661 

1,085,732 

74-2 

„   1849 

* 

1,806,673 

1,352,335 

74-9 

Total       -  6,887,838  4,719,267  685 

The  only  competition  of  any  importance  which  we  have  in 
that  country  is  the  flax  imported  from  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Egypt:  the  importation  from  these  countries 
during  the  above-mentioned  quinquennium  was  as  follows :  — 

Ciol.  Per  cenl. 
From  Prussia  and  other  German  countries       -          837,141  12 

[About  half  of  this  comes  from  Russia] 

„    Holland  -----  527,645  7| 

„    Belgium-  -  -  .  -  234,956  4j 

„    Egypt     -  -  .  .  .  318,500  5j 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  flax  is 
much  dearer  than  ours,  and  is  employed  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  very  fine  fabrics,  whilst  the  Egyptian  flax  is  inferior 
to  the  most  ordinary  Russian  sorts. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  linen  manufacture  of  England 
and  the  flax-oulture  of  Russia  are  intimately  dependent  upon 
each   other.     The  former  could  not  maintain,  and  €till   less 
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increase^  its  present  prosperity  without  being  sure  of  receiving 
from  us  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  a  very 
moderate  price ;  and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  produce,  if  we  were  not  assured 
of  an  outlet  in  the  British  market. 

Some  parties  are  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of  flax-culture 
in  Ireland  may  one  day  close  the  markets  of  Great   Britain 
against  us.     Without  quite  participating  in  this  opinion,  we 
consider  it  at  any  rate  worth  examination.     It  is  certain  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  are  well  adapted  to  this  culture, 
and  that,  seconded  latterly  by  a  return  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  has  of  late  been  making  rapid  progress.    In  a  country 
so  thickly  peopled  Tabout  4,300  inhabitants  to  the  geographical 
square  mile)  the  culture  of  esculent  products  required  for  home 
consumption  must  in  the  general   case   leave  but  a  limited 
amount  of  land  available  for  the  culture  of  flax.     Accordingly, 
down  to  1840,  the  latter  occupied  no  more  than  83,000  acres ; 
and  in  1848,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  linen 
yam,  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  this  culture  had  fallen 
to  53,000  acres :  but  the  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  which  accom- 
panied the  reform  of  the  import  duties,  together  with  the  potato 
disease  brought  about,  from  the  last-mentioned  year,  a  change 
in  the  rural  economy  of  Ireland  favourable  to  flax-culture ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1850,  the  quantity  of  land  under  flax  amounted 
to  140,000  acres,  producing  at  an  average  16  poods  (  =  5*14  cwt) 
per  acre,  which  gives  a  total  production  of  2,240,000  poods 
( =  720,000  cwt.).     During   the   triennial   period    1847 — 49, 
when  Ireland  produced  from  about  60,000  acres  960,000  poods 
(  =  308,500  cwt.)  of  flax,  the  mean  annual  importation  of  this 
article  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  2,350,000  cwt. 
=  7,285,000  poods.      Now,   to  replace   that   quantity,   there 
would  require  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flax,  at  the  rate 
of  1 6  poods  (5*14  cwt)  per  acre,  455,000  acres.     This,  added  to 
the  60,000  acres  already  employed  in  this  culture   in  1849, 
would  give  for  that  purpose  a  total  extent  of  515,000  acres,  so 
that  to  the  140,000  acres  now  under  flax  there  would  require 
to  be  added  375,000  more.     Ireland  has  an  extent  of  about 
1500  geographical  square  miles :  assimiing  the  arable  land  to 
occupy  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  or  600  square 
miles  =  8,150,000   acres,  the  culture  of  flax,  carried  to   the 
extent  of  515,000  acres,  would  occupy  nearly  6^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  extent  of  arable  land.     But  we  scarcely  know  any 
country  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  land  is  thus  occupied ; 
and  at  any  rate  the  proportion  would  be  exceedingly  high  in  a 
country  reckoning  only  8,150,000  arable  acres  for  a  population 
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of  6^  millions  of  inhabitants  *,  which  does  not  allow  more  than 
1*25  acres  per  head.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  higher 
value  of  land  in  Ireland  must  always  render  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction higher  there  than  in  Kussia, — a  circumstance  that  must 
render  our  competition  easier.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  culture  of  flax  during  the  last  three  years 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  occupies  an  area  almost 
thrice  as  large  as  in  1848,  is  unquestionably  a  fact  worthy  the 
attention  of  our  agriculturists.  Hitherto,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  little  cause  for  alarm.  During  the  quinquennial  period 
1846 — 50  our  exportation  was  as  follows:  — 

In  1846    ....    8,182,366  poods 
„  1847    ....    3,038,834   ^ 
„   1848    ....    4,150,200   „ 


Total  of  the  three  years 

10,371,300      „ 

Average 

8,457,100     „ 

In  1849          ... 
„   1840 

5,523,409  poods 
4,954,277      „ 

Total  of  the  two  years    - 
Average 

-       10,477,686      n 
5,238,843      „ 

Thus  the  average  of  the  two  years  which  correspond  to  the 
great  increase  of  Irish  production  exceeds  by  1,781,743  poods, 
or  51  percent.,  that  of  the  three  preceding  years,  during  which  the 
Irish  culture  was  decreasing.  This  comparison  cannot  of  course 
be  considered  as  decisive  in  regard  to  future  consequences; 
but  it  proves  at  least  that  this  important  branch  of  our  commerce 
is  in  no  imminent  danger,  and  that  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  produce  of  Irish  flax  may  be  absorbed  by  the  continued 
progress  of  the  British  linen  manufacture.  It  is  unquestionably 
difficult,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  to  prejudge  the  future ;  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  estimate  the  value  of  probabilities,  taking  into 
view  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two  countries. 

The  lower  value  of  land  in  Russia,  and  the  very  moderate 
returns  which,  in  our  rural  economy,  secure  us  against  pro- 
ducing at  a  loss,  compared  with  the  high  price  of  land  and 
labour  in  Ireland,  afford  us,  of  course,  considerable  advantage  in 

*  Ireland  reckoned  in  1841  a  population  of  8,175,000  inhabitants.  Adding  10 
per  cent.,  or  817,000  inhabitants,  for  increase  daring  ten  years  bj  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  there  ought  in  1851  tobea  population  of  about  9  millions:  but 
during  the  last  several  years  the  emigration  has  been  so  great  that  the  actual 
number  of  the  population  is  only  6|  miUions.  Thus  2)  millions,  or  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  population,  has  been  expelled  from  its  natal  soil  by  famine  and 
misery  within  the  short  space  of  seven  or  eight  years.  This  example,  unique  in 
the  annals  of  humanity,  reveals  a  deep  and  bleeding  sore  in  the  social  condition 
of  a  great  country,  which  holds  itself  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 
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regard  to  competition.  In  those  districts  with  us  which  are 
most  suitable  for  this  culture,  it  is  generally  more  profitable 
than  the  culture  of  cereals.  A  produce  of  5  tchetwerts  of  rye 
(the  common  grain  of  the  districts  in  question)  per  dessiatine  is 
generally  considered  an  excellent  return ;  and  in  many  places 
3  tchetwerts  per  dessiatine  is  regarded  as  a  passable  crop.  Esti- 
mating the  average  price  upon  the  spot  to  be  3  roubles  per 
tchetwert,  a  crop  of  5  tchetwerts  represents  a  gross  value  of 
15  roubles,  and  a  crop  of  3  tchetwerts,  9  roubles, — a  value 
which  is  sometimes  reduced  by  a  fall  of  prices  to  6  roubles,  and 
even  less ;  whilst  a  dessiatine  of  land  employed  in  the  culture 
of  flax  affords  an  average  return  of  25  poods,  representing  on 
the  spot,  at  the  average  price  of  2  roubles,  a  gross  value  of 
50  silver  roubles.  In  some  districts,  from  15  to  16  poods,  re- 
presenting a  value  of  30  to  32  roubles,  is  considered  as  a 
tolerable  harvest.  Notwithstanding  that  the  culture  and  pre- 
paration of  flax  require  much  more  care  and  labour  than  the 
culture  of  cereals,  and  exhaust  the  soil  more,  the  difference  of 
the  value  produced,  even  with  a  mediocre  harvest,  amply  com- 
pensates the  increased  cost  of  production.  But  it  is  evident 
that  in  Ireland,  with  its  highly  rented  land,  a  much  larger 
return  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  fiEirmer  to  live  and 
pay  his  rent  Accordingly,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  a  more  rational 
and  careful  culture  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  amongst  us, 
that  the  Irish  producers  can  stand  the  competition  of  foreign 
flax,  especially  ours,  in  consequence  of  its  low  price.  A  des- 
siatine of  land  in  that  country  yields  at  an  average  about  43 
poods  of  flax,  representing,  at  the  average  price  of  5  roubles  per 
pood,  a  gross  value  of  215  roubles ;  and  in  good  years  there  is 
obtained  a  return  of  63  poods,  with  a  gross  value  of  more  than 
400  roubles*,  whilst  our  cultivator  considers  himself  exceedingly 
fortunate  if  he  obtain  a  return  of  20  to  25  poods  fs  bringing  him 
in  a  gross  revenue  of  from  40  to  50  roubles.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  superiority  of  the  gross  return  in  Ireland,  we  find 
that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  linen  yam  during  the  years  1840  to 
1848  was  enough  to  reduce  that  culture  from  83,000  to  53,000 

*  The  Agricnltoral  Society  of  Ireland  in  its  Beport  for  the  year  1847,  cites  as 
an  enconraging  instance,  that  3  acres  of  land  had  yielded  70  poods  (22}  cwt.)  of 
flax,  which  fetched  75/.  sterling, »  63  poods  per  dessiatine,  sold  for  435  roubles. 
That  this  was  flax  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  proved,  first,  by  its  high  price  (6 
roubles  91  kopecks  per  pood),  and,  secondly,  by  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
We  learn  that  it  was  manufiactured  into  1050  dozens  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  which 
sold  for  50  shillings  »  16  roubles  15  kopecks  per  dozen. 

t  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  goTemment  of  Kostroma,  the  return  is  as 
high  as  40  poods ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  25  poods  per  dessiatine  is 
generally  considered  a  good  arerage  return. 
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acres, — a  fact  which  proves  that  the  cost  of  production  must  be 
very  high.  The  only  manner  in  which  the  Irish  cultivators 
can  struggle  against  this  difficulty  is  by  making  constant  efforts 
to  improve  the  culture  and  preparation  of  the  flax,  which,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  has  become  a  favourite  object  of 
encouragement  with  the  agricultural  societies.  As  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact  that  this  culture  exhausts  the  soil,  science  has 
been  had  recourse  to  for  the  application  of  a  remedy ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  fertilising  salts  which  the  plant  absorbs  during 
the  period  of  its  growth  having  been  ascertained  by  the  analysis 
of  organic  chemistry,  it  has  been  found  that  they  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  soil  by  an  artificial  manure  composed  of  bone-dust^ 
sulphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  and  sulphate 
of  manganese.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  farther 
rendered  great  service  to  this  culture  by  introducing  the  method 
of  maceration  in  hot  water  invented  by  Schenk,  the  American, 
and  a  new  system  of  scutching,  by  which  a  great  saving  of 
manual  labour  and  expense  is  effected.  On  the  whole,  we  think  we 
may  conclude,  ^r«/,  that  if  Ireland  possesses  over  us  the  advan- 
tage of  more  abundant  harvests,  greater  proximity  to  her  market, 
and  a  better  preparation  of  the  raw  material,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  afler  adding  the  cost  of  transport  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, can  supply  our  article  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of 
production  in  Ireland, — a  circumstance  which  prevents  the 
successful  competition  of  that  country  except  for  certain  qua- 
lities paid  for  at  a  high  price  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  extension 
of  that  culture  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  balanced,  at  least 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  progress  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture ;  so  that  the  British  market  is  likely  to  be  open  to  us 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Moreover,  we  may  preserve  the 
chances  in  our  favour  by  improving,  in  our  turn,  the  culture 
and  preparation  of  our  flax,  which  would  augment  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  in  regard  both  to  quality  and  to  quantity.  We 
do  not  yet  know  if  in  our  climate  we  shall  ever  attain  the  rich 
harvests  of  Ireland ;  but  there  are  certain  districts  in  which  the 
return  is  as  high  as  40  poods — pretty  nearly  the  Irish  average ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  through  a  more  rational  system  of  culture, 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  might  be  augmented,  and  thus 
more  favourable  results  obtained.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  in  Russia  the  fibre  is  sometimes  partly  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  seed.  But  the  experiments  made  in  Ireland  have 
shown,  that  when  the  plan  of  hot  water  retting  is  adopted,  the 
seeds  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  without  injury  to  the  fibre.* 

*  When  the  common  mode  of  cold  water  retting  or  steeping  is  employed,  the 
gluten  does  not  separate  so  easily  after  the  seed  has  been  allowed  to  ripen,  as  if  the 
stalk  had  been  cut  while  stiU  green. 
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The  introduction  of  thi8  process  into  Russia,  where  local  cir- 
cumstances admit  its  application,  might  also  augment  the  gross 
value  of  our  harvests,  and  thus  assist  our  competition  in  the 
British  market 

As  for  the  outlets  presented  by  other  countries,  they  are  but 
limited  and  of  slender  promise.      The   linen   manufacture   of 
Germany  finds  its  raw  material  in  the  country,  and  is  retrograd- 
ing rather  than  advancing.     During  the  triennial  period  from 
1840 — 42  the  mean  annual  export  from  the  states  of  the  Zollve- 
rein  of  linen,  bleached  and  unbleached,  was  101,447  centners,  and 
during  the  years  1847 — 49  ithad  fallen  to66,126  centners,  present- 
ing adiminution  of  35,321  centners,  or  35  per  cent.  The  consump- 
tion of  linens  having  been  every  where  supplanted  by  that  of 
cottons,  and  being  now  restricted  to  certain  uses,  cannot  be 
expected  to  augment  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  popidation 
in  the  same  proportion  as  tiiat  of  other  fabrics,  and  the  linen 
manufacture  seems  condemned  to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the 
gradual  development  of  tiie  productive  forces  of  manufacturing 
countries ;  but  in  the  struggle  which  most  of  the  industries  of 
the  continent  have   to   support  with   England,  that   country 
possesses,  for  the  fabrication  of  its  linens  as  well  as  for  many 
other  branches  of  national  labour,  the  advantages  of  abundance 
of  capital,  cheap  fuel,  and  perfection  in  its  mechanical  appliances. 
So  long  as  the  linen  manufacture  depended  upon  the  produce 
of  the  spinning-wheel  plied  by  tiie  wives  and  children  of  the 
peasantry,  when  not  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and 
required  littie  machinery  and  little  capital,  Germany,  from  the 
cheapness  of  its  fabrics,  occupied  the  first  rank  in  that  branch 
of  industry :  but  the  introduction  of  flax-spinning  by  machinery 
soon  turned  the  tables  in  favour  of  England.    To  the  mechanical 
and  financial  advantages  which  that  country  possesses  must  be 
added  the  facilities  for  a  market  which  it  finds  in  its  colonies, 
and  its  immense  commerce  with  transatlantic  countries ;  and  the 
larger  the  British  manufacturer's  market  for  his  linens,  the  more 
constant  is  likely  to  be  the  demand  in  Britain  for  our  flax.    Our 
exportation  of  this  article  during  the  five  years  from  1846 — 50, 
which  amounted  to  21,648,987  poods,  was  distributed  amongst 
the  countries  of  destination  as  follows : 


Poodi. 

England  (direct) 

- 

- 

- 

14,226,043  or  65'7  per  cent. 

France 

- 

- 

- 

1,845,626  „    8-5 

Prussia 

- 

- 

m 

787,345  „    3-7 

Denmark 

- 

- 

m 

668,134  „    3-1        „ 

Spain  and  Portngal 

• 

- 

- 

619,080  „    2-4        „ 

Belgium 

- 

- 

- 

284,367  „     1-3        „ 

Other  coantries* 

- 

- 

- 

3,318,392  „  15-3        „ 

Total 

- 

m 

21,648,987 

♦ 

See  note,  p. 
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Next  to  England^  France  is  our  best  customer,  and  could  take 
off  more  if  our  flax  were  better  prepared  and  sorted.  Our  ex- 
portation to  Prussia  and  other  German  countries  (of  which  a 
portion  finds  its  way  to  England)  presents,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  no  great  prospects  for  the  future ;  and  the  remaining 
exports  are  of  very  secondary  importance. 

The  influence  of  the  home  linen  manufacture  upon  the  culture 
of  flax  is  not  likely  to  be  great.  In  Kussia,  as  elsewhere,  this 
branch  of  industry  has  been  supplanted  by  cotton ;  our  exports 
of  linen  manufactures  are  rather  falling  off  than  increasing; 
and,  as  regards  the  home  market,  the  present  fabrication  of 
ordinary  linens  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  most 
numerous  classes,  whilst  the  quantity  of  fine  linen  imported, 
representing  an  average  value  of  about  500,000  roubles,  is  so 
sniall  that  if  the  whole  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  home 
manufacture  the  result  upon  the  culture  of  flax  would  be  im- 
perceptible. The  foreign  market,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
secure  to  us  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  the  trade  might  be 
rendered  at  once  more  extensive  and  more  lucrative  by  improv- 
ing, first,  the  culture,  and  then  the  preparation  and  assortment. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  various  qualities  of  flax,  —  its  colour, 
elasticity,  length,  flexibility,  the  strength  and  equality  of  its 
filaments, — greatly  depend  on  seed,  soil,  and  culture,  as  well  as 
on  careful  reaping  and  retting.  But  in  all  these  respects 
Russian  practice  is  very  careless.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Domains  examined  the  condition 
of  this  culture  in  those  districts  where  it  is  most  widely  diffiised ; 
and  its  defects  are  pointed  out  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
report,  which  was  published  in  1847.  But  of  still  more  import- 
ance than  any  improvement  in  the  culture  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  processes  adopted  for  preparing  the  flax  for  sale,— 
that  is  in  beating,  cleaning,  sorting,  and  heckling.  All  these 
operations  are  generally  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner, 
and  with  very  imperfect  instruments.  The  experiments  made 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Flemish  system  have  not  hitherto  been 
successful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  There  are  but  two 
establishments,  the  one  in  Livonia  and  the  other  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jaroslaw,  in  which  that  method  has  been  tried ;  and 
the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  flax  has  not  been  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production :  but  a  closer  examination 
of  the  matter  will  show  that  this  want  of  success  hitherto  is 
anything  but  decisive  of  the  general  question.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  result  either  of  our  soil  and  climate  or 
of  the  general  situation  of  our  rural  economy,  but  to  be  due  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which  time  may  remove.    When 
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the  Flemish  system  was  first  tried  in  the  govenmient  of  Jaros- 
law,  it  was  observed   that  the  seed  obtained  was  smaller  in 
quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  whilst  the  new  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  fibre  was  much  more  expensive ;  but  it  was  observed 
also  that  the  loss  of  time,  and  corresponding  enhancement  of 
expense,  proceeded  partly  from  the  small  aptitude  of  our  culti- 
vators for  the  sort  of  manual  labour  required  by  the  new  process; 
and  this  is  a  diflSculty  which  time  may  overcome.     One  thing 
is  clear,  that  where  the  Flemish  me^od  has  been  employed, 
better  flax  has  been  obtained,  and  the  only  question  is.  Can  such 
an  enhancement  of  price  be  obtained  as  to  repay  the  increased 
cost  of  production  ?     That  such  prices  have  not  been  obtained 
hitherto  is,  in  our  opinion,  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  present 
condition  of  our  flax  trade,  and  the  course  which  it  has  followed 
from  a  very  early  date.     England,  as  we  have  seen,  has  always 
been  our  principal  customer ;  and  as  Russia  has  been  the  source 
from  which  England  has  been  accustomed  to  draw  her  raw 
material,  the  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  long  habit- 
uated to  receive  our  flax  dressed  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  have 
made  their  mechanical  arrangements  to  suit  this  state  of  circum- 
stances.    They  find  their  accoimt  in  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  purchase  from  us ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  manufacture  of 
very  fine  fabrics  that  they  purchase  the  better  dressed  flax  of 
France  and  Belgium.     It  is  this  that  has  accustomed  our  cul- 
tivators and  merchants  to  go  on  in  the  old  routine,  and  to  regard 
improvements  with  indifference.    A  confirmation  of  our  opinion 
will  be  found  in  an  article  by  M.  Zablotski,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Flemish  method  into   Russia,  inserted  in  the  eighth 
livraison  of  the  Journal  du  Ministere  des  Domaines  for  1851. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  shipment  to  England,  by  way 
of  experiment,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  flax   dressed  in  the 
Flemish  manner,  on  the  property  of  M.  Kamowitch,  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  result  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  author 
gives  a  summary  of  M.  Karnowitch's  practical  notions  on  the 
subject      This  enlightened  agriculturist,  who  introduced  the 
Flemish  method  into  the  government  of  Jaroslaw,  and  who  still 
laudably  perseveres  in  his  enterprise  notwithstanding  his  pecu- 
niary discouragements  hitherto,  indicates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  now  impede  the  more  general  introduction  of  this  method 
into  Russia,  the  circumstance  that  the  merchants  and  brokers 
who  purchase  flax  for  exportation  inquire  only  for  low  prices, 
and  give  no  marked  preference  to  a  superior  article.     "  If  you 
question,"  says  he,  "  the  principal  merchants  of  Velikoie-Selo*, 

*  Principal  mart  for  flax  and  linen  in  the  goyenunent  of  Jaroslaw. 
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they  will  tell  you  that  flax  distinguished  by  the  equality  of  its 
filaments  is  better  than  that  which  is  cottony,  and  of  which  the 
filaments  are  always  weaker  and  more  raveUed  —  that  it  is 
better  to  bind  the  bundles  with  flax  than  with  straw  —  that  the 
fineness  of  the  filaments  indicates  superiority  of  quality  —  that 
the  flax  of  which  the  points  are  equal  is  better  than  that  in 
which  they  are  not,  and  so  on ;  but  when  it  comes  to  making  a 
bargain,  they  apparently  attach  very  little  value  to  all  these 
advantages,  and  purchase  by  preference  flax  much  less  carefully 
prepared,  provided  only  they  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper." 

M.  Kamowitch  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  mode  of 
sorting  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  Archangel,  who  distinguish 
only  three  qualities,  and  look  much  more  to  consistence  of  fibre 
and  lowness  of  price  than  to  good  dressing.  He  finds  likewise 
that  those  who  purchase  the  flax  for  spinning  in  the  country 
much  better  appreciate  goodness  of  quality ;  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion — in  which  we  entirely  coincide — that  the  establishment 
of  spinning  mills  in  the  districts  where  flax  is  cultivated  would 
be  the  best  means  of  encouraging  improvement  in  its  cultivation 
and  dressing. 

With  all  this  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  circum- 
stance that  so  perfect  a  system  as  the  Flemish  is  not  yet 
generally  practicable  amongst  us,  but  would  in  many  districts 
encounter  difficulties,  inherent  partly  in  the  climate  and  soil^ 
and  partly  in  our  present  agricultural  and  economical  con- 
dition. In  Belgium  we  often  find  that  every  thing  which 
regards  the  preparation  of  the  flax,  beginning  with  the  har- 
vest, is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists,  who 
purchase  the  crops  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  landowner 
has  only  to  concern  himself  with  the  culture  properly  so  called, 
whilst  the  retting,  scutching,  &c.,  form  a  separate  branch  of  in- 
dustry. This  division  of  labour  has  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  degree  of  perfection  which  Belgian  flax-dressing  has 
attained.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  such  a  system  would  be 
inapplicable  amongst  us.  For  an  improved  culture,  also,  much 
care  and  a  considerable  command  of  manure  are  requisite,  so 
that  where  agriculture  in  general  is  backward,  improvement 
need  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  this  department  alone.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that,  without  excluding  the  Flemish  method 
where  it  is  favoured  by  local  circumstances,  our  agriculturists 
should  rather  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  processes  conmionly 
in  use  such  improvements  as  they  are  susceptible  of.  This  is 
what  several  proprietors  in  Livonia  are  now  doing ;  and  they 
have  of  late  been  succeeding  so  well  that  their  flax  fetches  at 
Pernau  and  Riga  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  above  the  current 
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price.  M.  Nebolfiine  also  cites  in  his  work  on  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Russia,  examples  of  flax  prepared  in  Livonia  by 
the  Flemish  method,  which,  on  being  shipped  to  England 
fetched  1  rouble  per  pood,  or  33  per  cent,  more  than  flax 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  manner.* 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  persevering  efforts  of  M . 
Mouravieff  to  improve  the  mechanical  preparation  of  flax  upon 
his  estate  situated  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  The  per- 
severance is  so  much  the  more  meritorious  inasmuch  as  it  is 
disinterested ;  for  the  prices  which  he  has  hitherto  been  offered 
upon  the  St.  Petersburg  exchange  for  his  improved  flax  have 
not  corresponded  to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  which 
is  another  instance  of  the  truth  of  M.  E^amowitch's  observa- 
tions. 

The  introduction  of  the  flax-dressing  machines  used  in  other 
countries  has  also  experienced  some  difficulties.  The  late  Count 
Cancrin,  Minister  of  Finance,  sent  in  1842  for  some  of  Gamier's 
scutching  machines,  with  which  various  experiments  were  made 
at  Riga,  DorpatjPskow,  and  Jaroslaw,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  inventor  himself.  It  was  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  machine  performed  very  well,  but  as  to  the  practical  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  its  introduction  into  Russia  no  very  favour- 
able impression  was  formed  either  amongst  the  cultivators  or 
amongst  the  merchants.  It  was  observed  that  the  tow  which 
remained  after  scutching  by  this  machine  was  less  suitable  for 
exportation,  and  that  me  loss  falling  upon  this  article  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  gain  upon  the  flax.  The  inventor 
himself  acknowledged,  as  the  result  of  some  experiments  made 
at  Pskow,  that  his  machine  would  require  some  changes  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  the  Russian  flax,  which  is  neither  so  equal 
nor  so  continuous  as  that  of  France  and  Belgium.  The  quality 
of  the  flax  may,  no  doubt,  affect  the  application  of  improved  in- 
struments to  the  different  operations  it  has  to  undergo  previous 
to  sale ;  but  independently  of  this,  we  find  on  the  part  of  our 
cultivators  and  merchants  ingrained  prejudices  against  every 
thing  having  the  aspect  of  novelty ;  and  the  observations  we 
have  made  in  regard  to  culture  upon  the  Flemish  system  are  no 
less  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  new  scutching  and  heckling 
machinery.     When  the  Riga  merchants  were  consulted  at  the 

♦  During  the  three  years  1847—49,  there  were  exported  from  Riga  6,074,131 
poodB  of  £x,  (exclusive  of  tow),  representing  at  the  official  estimate  a  value  of 
14,408,868  silver  roubles,  which  gives  an  average  price  of  only  2  roubles  37  kopecks 
per  pood.  But  as  the  improved  dressing  applied  chiefly  to  the  superior  qualities, 
which  fetched  during,the  same  period  from  2  roubles  40  kopecks  to  3  roubles  80 
kopecks,  we  have  adopted  3  roubles  as  the  medium  price,  upon  which  there  was  a 
rise  of  I  rouble,  or  33  per  cent. 
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time  the  first  experiments  were  made  with  Gramier*s  machine^ 
they  declare^  that  the  flax  prepared  with  it  would  scarcely  fetch 
a  higher  price  in  England  than  was  received  for  what  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  then  sending^  and  that  the  only  advantage  to  be 
hoped  for  was  in  the  French  market:  this  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  its  use,  since  France,  next  to 
England,  is  our  best  customer.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the 
experiments  made  at  Dorpat,  the  Economic  Society  of  Livonia 
acknowledged  that  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from 
breaking  me  flax  by  Gamier's  machine,  and  hand-cleaning  it 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  that  even  flax  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
when  thus  prepared,  became  very  supple  and  silky.  The  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Biga  merchants  can  only  mean  that  the 
augmented  cost  of  preparation  would  not  be  met  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  price:  but  it  is  also  connected  with  a  notion 
prevalent  enough  amongst  our  merchants,  that  even  though  the 
flax  were  to  be  better  dressed  they  would  not  obtain  a  better 
price  for  it.  This  idea  is  founded  more  upon  old  habits  and 
traditions  than  on  facts,  and  seems  likely  to  be  erroneous  for 
this  reason,  that  every  additional  degree  of  preparation  produces 
a  saving  to  the  manufacturer  of  time,  labour,  and  expense  in 
the  operations  to  which  he  requires  to  subject  the  raw  material 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  spinning  mill ;  and, — what  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance — in  purchasing  flax  better  dressed  and  assorted, 
he  can  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  probable  waste  and  quantity 
of  yam  likely  to  be  turned  out.  It  is  possible  enough  that  the 
English  merchants,  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  purchase 
our  flax  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  to  enjoy  in  this  branch  of  our 
commerce  a  sort  of  purchasers'  monopoly,  might  not  be  inclined 
at  first  to  raise  their  prices  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  in 
the  dressing ;  but  as  England  cannot  do  without  our  flax,  seeing 
that  no  other  country  is  able  to  supply  her  in  sufficient  quantities, 
it  is  impossible  for  4)rices  to  remain  very  long  below  their  natural 
level.  As  for  the  loss  arising  upon  the  tow,  we  apprehend  that 
this  would  soon  be  amply  compensated  by  the  higher  price 
received  for  the  flax  itself.  Such  a  result  is  indicated  by  the 
ciphers  of  exportation  of  the  two  articles.  During  the  three 
years  1847 — 49  there  were  exported  in  toto  10,765,921  poods  of 
flax,  representing  a  value  of  27,180,669  silver  roubles,  and 
1,746,522  poods  of  tow,  representing  a  value  of  2,884,064 
roubles,  making  together  a  value  of  30,064,733  silver  roubles, 
of  which  the  proportion  of  the  latter  article  is  only  9*6  per  cent. 
Thus  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  only  upon  the  price  of  the  flax 
will  counterbalance  a  reduction  of  about  50  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  tow. 
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Since  the  experiments  with  Gamier's  machine  were  made, 
another,  the  invention  of  Kout^,  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  Livonia,  and  appears  to  be  more  suitable  for  our  flax  than  the 
first  named  instrument.  When  its  advantages  have  been 
proved  by  experience  it  will  probably  be  introduced  into  other 
provinces.  The  system  of  steeping  in  hot  water,  which  we 
have  already  adverted  to,  may  also  in  course  of  time  contribute 
to  improvement,  as  well  as  to  reconcile  the  two  conflicting 
interests  —  the  production  of  flax  as  a  textile  plant  and  the 
production  of  linseed  for  seed.  The  introduction  of  this  method 
would  also  be  attended  with  the  additional  advantage  of  pro- 
moting the  division  of  labour,  the  good  consequences  of  which 
are  so  observable  in  Belgium ;  the  cultivator  would  have  only 
to  sow  and  reap,  and  then  deliver  his  flax  at  the  steam-retting 
establishmentB,  where  the  dressing  would  be  carried  on  with 
care  and  intelligence ;  instead  of  which  the  whole  processes  are 
now  very  carelessly  carried  on  by  the  2>easants  themselves,  who 
seldom  possess  the  knowledge  or  the  means  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  improved  processes.  This  division  of  labour  is  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  progress;  and  if,  from  want  of 
capital,  it  cannot  be  introduced  all  at  once,  its  partial  introduc- 
tion is  always  a  great  step  gained  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

On  considering  the  various  improvements  that  have  hitherto 
been  attempted,  and  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  them,  we  are  of  opinion  that  ill  success  has 
irequently  proceeded,  not  merely  from  material  difficulties 
inherent  in  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  circumstances,  but 
also  from  a  certain  degree  of  inexperience  in  manual  operations, 
and  from  the  repugnance  of  our  peasantry  to  innovation.  The 
experience  of  all  countries  has  shown  that  improvements  of  the 
sort  are  never  introduced  without  the  expense  of  repeated 
failures,  of  time,  and  of  money.  The  good  results  are  slow  to 
manifest  themselves ;  the  manufacturer  will  not  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  raw  material  till  he  ascertains  that  it  is  really 
worth  more  to  him;  and  this  takes  some  time.  The  experi- 
ments undertaken  with  us,  moreover,  have  been  upon  too  small 
a  scale  to  have  any  effect  upon  our  foreign  commerce.  When 
a  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  old  groove  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poods,  a  small  parcel — perhaps  100  poods — of  su- 
perior quality  is  not  easily  disposed  of  at  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  merchandise.  But  one  fact  is  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  our  very  best  flax 
sells  at  a  low  price  owing  to  the  bad  condition  in  which  it 
comes  to  market.  M.  Nebolsine  gives  a  table  of  the  prices  of 
flax  in  England,  with  reference  to  the  countries  from  whence 
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it  was  imported,  from  1830  to  1847,  inclusive,  in  pounds  ster- 
ling per  ton  of  63  poods,  of  which  the  mean  result  is  as 
follows :  — 

Conrtrayflax  ...  £117  per  ton 

Flemish  ditto  -  -  -  99      „ 

Dutch  ditto  -  -  -  79      ^ 

Irish  ditto  -  -  -  70}   ^ 

Riga  ditto  -  -  -  ^3     „ 

Thus  the  price  of  Riga  flax  is  to  Irish,  as  10  to  16*3 ;  to 
Dutch,  as  10  to  18*4 ;  to  Flemish,  as  10  to  23 ;  and  to  Courtray, 
as  10  to  27:  —  in  other  words,  our  flax  fetches  38  per  cent, 
less  than  the  next  lower  quality,  namely,  Irish.  We  thus 
perceive  what  an  increase  of  value  it  might  attain  if  the  culture 
and  preparation  were  carried  on  in  a  more  rational  manner. 
Without  aiming  at  the  perfection  of  Belgium,  if  we  only  came 
up  to  the  average  of  Ireland,  that  alone  would  be  an  increase  of 
more  than  27/.  sterling  per  ton,  or  2  roubles  76  kopecks  per 
pood,  amounting  on  3,588,640  poods  (the  mean  exportation  of 
the  three  years  1847 — 49  without  reckoning  the  tow^  to 
9,904,000  silver  roubles.  A  prospective  gain  of  even  hall  the 
amount  would  be  worth  some  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  our  producers. 

Government,  having  long  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
flax  and  hemp  trade,  has  established  a  system  of  official  inspec- 
tion {brak\  under  which  these  articles  cannot  be  exported  until 
they  have  been  examined  by  skilful  sworn  inspectors,  who 
classify  the  merchandise  according  to  its  qualities,  and  re- 
ject what  is  bad ;  but  this  measure,  which  is  recognised  as 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  the  shipment  of  trash,  which 
would  give  our  article  a  bad  character  in  the  foreign  market,  is 
not  sufficient  to  insure  such  an  amount  of  dressmg  as  would 
enhance  its  value ;  if  the  inspection  were  too  severe,  it  would 
become  an  impediment  to  commerce ;  all,  therefore,  that  the 
inspectors  can  do  is  to  make  a  sort  of  wholesale  survey,  and  reject 
what  appears  to  be  really  bad  or  damaged  goods.  Even  restricted 
within  these  limits,  the  control  is  sometimes  found  troublesome 
and  inconvenient.  The  St,  Petersburg  merchants,  finding 
themselves,  in  a  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  the  inspectors,  made 
complaints  of  the  delays  and  expense  which  the  system  occa- 
sioned ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  complaints,  government, 
in  1844,  abolished  inspection  at  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  all  cases  where  such  was  the  mutual  wish  of  both  buyer 
and  seller,  retaining  it  only  in  those  cases  where  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  should  require  it.  From  that  date  the 
custom  fell  gradually  into  disuse ;    the  whole  flax  and  hemp 
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exported  from  St.  Petersburg  is  now  shipped  without  the 
formality  in  question;  and  government  intends  extending 
the  same  freedom  to  the  other  ports  when  such  a  desire  is 
manifested  by  the  local  commerce.  Compulsory  inspection 
naturally  becomes  superfluous  from  the  moment  merchants 
recognise  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  earn  the  confidence 
of  purchasers,  and  to  supply  them  with  a  good  article  in  order 
to  maintain  their  character ;  the  optional  inspection,  however, 
accorded  to  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  not  hitherto  induced 
any  of  the  other  ports  to  apply  for  the  same  franchise ;  the  con- 
trol of  authority,  however  troublesome  it  may  be  in  certain 
cases,  will  continue  necessary  until  the  honesty  of  sellers  and 
the  confidence  of  buyers  have  become  consolidated.  M.  Ne- 
bolsine  shows  that  the  flax-trade  of  Archangel  fell  into  decay 
in  consequence  of  a  laxness  which  had  crept  into  the  practice 
of  inspection  there,  and  only  began  to  look  up  after  efficient 
steps  had  been  taken  to  restore  the  system  to  its  former  in- 
tegrity. Government  desiring  to  reconcile  the  necessity  of 
preventing  fraud  and  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  our  flax  trade, 
with  the  liberty  of  commercial  transactions,  no  doubt  took  the 
wisest  course  in  rendering  the  inspection  optional ;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  where  it  still  remains  imperative,  the  practice 
should  be  carefully  watched  by  the  local  authorities^  to  prevent 
parties  from  being  exposed  to  the  caprice  or  extortion  of  the 
inspectors,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of  their  duties  in  a 
proper  and  legal  manner.  Any  modification  of  the  system,  or 
its  total  suppression,  ought  to  be  naturally  and  gradually 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  purchasers,  instead  of  arising  from  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  stop  to  its  abuses. 

Everything  we  have  said  relative  to  the  improvements  desirable 
in  the  culture,  dressing,  and  assortment  of  our  flax,  is  likewise 
applicable  in  a  great  measure  to  our  hemp, — the  more  especially 
that  this  branch  of  our  commerce  is  under  the  influence  of  less 
favourable  conjunctures  than  the  former.  It  is  again  England 
that  is  our  principal  outlet  for  this  article.  The  prodigious 
development  of  the  naval  constructions  of  this  power  presents 
a  vast  field  for  the  employment  of  hemp  in  the  equipment  of 
its  numerous  fleets  and  mercantile  navy ;  but  the  increasing  use 
of  cotton  sail-cloth  and  iron  cables,  joined  to  the  extension  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  has  con- 
siderably diminished  the  use  of  hemp  for  naval  purposes;  and 
we  have  already  seen  that  whilst  the  exportation  of  our  flax 
has  been  following  an  ascending  movement  since  1822,  our 
exportation  of  hemp  has  of  late  been  diminishing.    This  decrease^ 
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however,  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries with  us  in  the  British  market.  The  following  figures 
exhibit  the  quantities  of  this  article  imported  into  Engknd  from 
1831  to  1849  inclusive,  and  the  proportion  which  our  hemp 
forms  of  the  whole. 

Mean  Annual  Importation. 

Total.  From  Ruisla.  Proportion 

cwt,  cwt.  per  cent. 

From  1831  to  1835  -  602,642  -  532,695  -  88*4 

„   1836  „  1840  -  753,958  -  581,797  -  77*1 

„   1841  „  1845  -  768,779  -  536,126  -  70*2 

„      1846  „  1849  -  900,530  -  584,213  -  64*9 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  competition  of  other 
countries,  two-thirds  of  the  hemp  imported  into  England  is  sup- 
plied by  us,  (without  reckoning  what  we  send  indirectly),  and 
the  absolute  quantity  supplied  has  not  fallen  off.  Our  chief 
competitors  are  the  East  Indies,  the  annual  importation  from 
which  during  the  five  years  1845 — 49,  amounted  at  an  average 
to  124,605  cwt  or  13f  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation. 
What  partly  contributes  to  support  this  branch  of  our  commerce 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  regard  to  the  different  uses  of  hemp,  and  also  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  competition  of  other  countries,  is  the  manufacture 
of  cables  and  cordage  in  England  for  trans-marine  commerce, 
and  especially  for  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  exported  by  us  during  the  five  years 
1846 — 50  amounted  to  14,107,610  poods,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Thus,  next  to  England,  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  our  best 
customers.  The  exportation  to  Sweden  followed  an  ascending 
movement  during  the  period  in  question,  rising  from  188,0(X) 
to  260,000  poods.  The  exportation  to  Denmark  has  kept 
between  108,000  and  167,000  poods:  that  to  Prussia  has  rather 
fallen  off;  that  to  Holland  has  risen  from  92,000  to  152,000. 
The  other  countries  hold  out  little  chance  of  extension  for  the 
future. 

As  connected  with  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp,  oleaginous 
grains  form  an  important  part  of  our  products  for  European 
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commerce.  The  exportation  of  this  article  has  rapidly  increased 
within  the  last  five-and-twentj  years.  The  mean  annual 
exportation  was 

IVom  1824  to  1833   ...    544,947  tchetwerts 
M   1834  H  1843   -      -      -    905,370    „ 

„   1844  „  1846   -      -      -  1,237,873    „ 

„     1847  „  1849   -      -      -  1,320,385    „ 

Li  1850     ...      -  1,124,978    „ 

Thus  the  triennial  average  of  1847  —  49  compared  with  the 
decennial  average  of  1824 — 33  presents  an  increase  of  242  for 
100.  The  value  exported,  taken  by  triennial  periods,  was  as 
follows: — 

1823—1825     ... 

1826—1828     ..      .      - 

1829—1831     ... 

1832—1834     ... 

1835—1837 

1838  —  1840 

1841  —  1843 

1844  —  1846     ... 

1847  —  1849 

In  1850        ... 

From  these  figures  we  perceive  that  during  twenty  years 
commencing  with  1823,  the  value  of  the  exports  followed  a 
very  rapidly  ascending  movement,  augmenting  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  9.  In  the  period  1844 — 46,  it  declined 
about  4^  per  cent. ;  but  the  last  period  1847 — 1849  again  pre- 
sents an  increase  of  upwards  of  4  per  cent.  This  article  now 
occupies  in  point  of  importance  the  fourth  rank  in  our  com- 
merce with  Europe :  the  rapid  increase  in  its  exportation 
during  a  period  when  in  most  large  towns  the  use  of  oil  for 
lighting  has  been  superseded  by  gas,  whilst  at  same  time  the 
culture  of  oleaginous  plants  has  been  becoming  more  or  less 
difiused  over  every  district,  is  an  advantage  due  not  only  to  the 
great  extent  to  which  flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  Russia, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the  seed  cheaply,  but  also 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  In  tiiose  foreign  countries  where 
rape  and  other  oleaginous  plants  are  extensively  cultivated,  the 
great  object  in  the  cultivation  of  lint  and  hemp  as  textile  plants 
IS  to  obtain  the  longest  stalks  and  the  finest  filaments :  for 
this  purpose  the  seed  is  sown  as  thick  as  possible,  so  that  the 
plant,  finding  no  room  for  development  in  breadth,  attains  con- 
siderable height  and  produces  fitier  filaments,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  yields  much  less  seed.  In  Russia,  again,  where  these 
plants  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  as  well  as  of  the 
filament,  the  opposite  mode  of  sowing  is  pursued.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  about  two  tchetwerts  of  linseed  are  taken 
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to  SOW  a  dessiatine,  whilst  in  Kussia  it  is  rare  that  more  than 
one  tchetwert  is  used  for  that  quantity  of  land.  In  the 
government  of  Jaroslaw  the  quantity  is  from  6  to  7  tchet- 
weriks  (8  tchetweiik8=l  tchetwert)  per  dessiatine;  in  the 
government  of  Pskow  it  is  from  3^  to  5^ ;  and  in  New  Kussia, 
where  the  flax  is  cultivated  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  seed^ 
there  is  sown  only  2^  to  3  tchetweriks.  But  would  it  not  be 
better  to  sacrifice  the  seed  harvest  a  little  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing more  and  better  flax  ?  This  is  a  question  of  which  we 
must  leave  the  solution  to  the  agriculturists  themselves, — be- 
lieving at  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  receive  a  general  answer. 
Hemp-seed  is  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  country  in 
the  preparation  of  oil,  and  of  the  oleaginous  grains  exported 
about  ^g  are  linseed.  The  best  seed  linseed  is  raised  in  the 
governments  of  Pskow  and  Livonia.  The  quantity  of  linseed 
exported  during  the  five  years  1846 — 50  amounted  to  5,8 11,448 
tchetwerts,  distributed  as  follows : 

To  England  (direct)  -        -        3,343,000  tchetwerts,  or  57'5  per  cent. 

„  Prussia           -  -        - 

„  Holland           .  -        - 

„  France            -  -        - 

„  Belgium          -  - 

„  Denmark 

„  Other  countries 

Total  -         -        5,81l,44S 

Thus  England  takes  about  f  of  our  exports  of  this  article  and 
receives  also  the  chief  part  of  its  supplies  from  us,  as  appears 
from  the  following  abstract  of  its  average  annual  importation 
during  the  eighteen  years  1831 — 49:  — 

ToUl.  From  Russia.         Proportton 

Quarters.  Quarters,  from  Russia. 

1831  —  1835  -  -  251,903  .  -  188,223  -  or  74  per  cent 

1836—1840  -  -  394.339  -  -  291,465  -  «  74        „ 

1841  —  1845  -  -  441,843  -  -  333,517  -  „  75        „ 

1846  —  1849  -  -  557,235  -  -  441,106  -  „  79        „ 

France  for  a  while  occupied  the  next  place  to  England  as  a 
customer  for  this  article,  but  since  it  raised  the  duty  on  oleagi- 
nous grains  our  exports  thither  have  greatiy  diminished.  From 
1841  to  1844  they  amounted  at  an  average  to  216,613  tchet- 
werts yearly ;  of  late  they  have  fallen  to  70,000  or  80,000. 

The  culture  of  flax  for  commerce  is  most  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  governments  of  Wologda,  Wiatka,  Jaroslaw,  Wladi- 
mir,  Nowgorod,  Pskow,  Livonia,  Courland,  Smolensk,  Wilna, 
and  Witebsk,  and  that  of  hemp  in  the  governments  of  Tscher- 
nigow,  Koursk,  Orel,  Toula,  and  Tambow.  This  important 
branch  of  rural  economy  has  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
government^  and  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  steps  tiiat  have 
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recently  been  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Domains  with  the  view 
of  promoting  its  progress :  — 

1.  After  having  appointed  special  commissioners  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  present  state  of  flax  culture  and  the  linen 
manufacture  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Ministry  published  the 
results  of  its  researches. 

2.  They  published  6,000  copies  of  a  treatise  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  flax.  -^ 

3.  The  Flemish  method  was  introduced  on  the  farms  of 
Gorigoretsk  and  Wologda,  which  serve  as  practical  schools. 

4.  Models  of  improved  heckling  machines  have  been  sent 
into  various  districts. 

5.  Premiiuns  have  been  distributed  for  the  best  qualities  of 
flax  exhibited  at  shows. 

6.  To  give  facilities  for  the  home  trade,  flax  fairs  have  been 
established  in  Livonia. 

7.  Constant  efforts  are  made  to  facilitate  for  the  western  pro- 
vinces the  means  of  procuring  good  seed  from  the  government 
of  Pskow. 

8.  Persuaded  that  the  introduction  of  mill-spinning  would 
afford  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  flax 
cultivation,  government  has  held  out  encouragements  to  the 
first  undertakers  of  that  branch  of  industry ;  and  accordingly 
three  establishments  of  this  description  have  been  founded 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years, — twQ  in  the  government  of 
Wologda,  and  one  in  the  government  of  Moscow. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  hemp,  a  commission  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  subject,  and  its  report,  which  is 
now  in  the  press,  points  out  the  defects  in  the  system  of  culture, 
and  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied. 

Rearing  of  Silh-worms. 

The  mulberry,  as  is  well  known,  acclimatises  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  pretty  high  latitudes,  and  the  facility  with  which  silk- 
worms can  be  reared  wherever  the  leaves  of  this  tree  can  be 
procured  has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  mistakes  with  regard 
to  the  chances  of  sericultural  industry.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
mulberry  plantation  should  partially  succeed;  it  must  be  so 
favourably  situated  in  regard  to  soil  and  climate  as  to  possess 
that  copiousness  and  vigour  of  vegetation  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  all  countries  where  the  production  of  silk  has  at- 
tained any  degree  of  importance ;  for  it  is  upon  these  conditions 
that  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  silk  depend. 
To  acquire  vigour  of  vegetation  the  mulberry  requires  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  good  vegetable  soil  and  a  temperate  cli- 
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mate — waim  at  certain  seasona,  and  rather  somewhat  humid 
than  drjy  as  for  example  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Italy  or  the 
south  of  France.  A  light  soil  is  more  suitable  than  stiff  clayey 
soils,  or  others  which  present  difficulties  to  the  spreading  of  the 
roots.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  the  success  of  sericultural 
industry  will  depend  on  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  the 
worms  are  reared  and  the  various  processes  conducted. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  importance  which  this 
culture  may  in  course  of  time  acquire  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  European  Russia.     If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  little  pro- 
gress which  it  has  made  hitherto  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
encouragements  it  has  received  from  government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  that 
local  circumstances  were  unfavourable  ;  but  recent  experiments 
would  seem  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  in  regard  at  least 
to  certain  localities,  and  various  measures  of  encouragement 
have  been  adopted  by  government.     Mulberry  culture  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms  have  been  introduced  into  the  horticul- 
tural establishments  of  the  crown  domains,  and  the  pupils  re- 
ceive practical  instruction  in  everything  that  regards  the  subject. 
This  measure  has  already  produced  good  consequences ;  mul- 
berry plantations  are  getting  more  and  more  diffiised  in  these 
establishments,  and  the  silk  produced  in  that  of  Constantinograd 
in  the  government  of  Poltawa,  of  which  a  sample  was  sent  to 
France  in  1848,  united,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  all 
the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  best  sorts.     Several  elementary 
works  on  the  culture  of  silk  have  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy ;  and  the  prompt 
sale  which  they  have  found  attests  the  interest  which  is  now 
taken  on  the  subject.     One  of  those  works  published  by  Mr. 
Steven,  Inspector  of  Rural  Economy  in  South  Russia,  was  re- 
printed in    1848   at  the   expense  of  government,  and   1,500 
copies  distributed  gratis.    The  old  mulberry  plantations  situated 
within  the  crown  domains  have  been  reinclosed,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Domains  has  given  instructions  that,  wherever  the 
commimities  of  crown  peasants  are  not  desirous  of  turning  them 
to  account,  they  shall  be  conceded  gratuitously  to  private  par- 
ties for  ten  or  five-and-twenty  years  on  condition  of  their  main- 
taining them  in  good  order  and  augmenting  the  number  of  trees. 
As  impediments  have  often  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  market  for 
the  cocoons,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  reeling  apparatus, 
the  Department  of  Rural  Economy,  with  the  view  of  removing 
these,  has  caused  factories  to  be  opened  in  various  localities  where 
the  cocoons  are  purchased  on  account  of  the  establishments  of 
the  crown.     In  ^ese  establishments  improved  reeling  machines 
have  been  introduced,  measures  have  been  taken  for  diffiising 
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these  amongst  the  peasants^  and  premiums  awarded  to  the  best 
cultivators.  These  encouragements  are  seconded  by  the  eflForts 
of  the  economic  societies  of  Moscow  and  of  South  Russia,  which 
endeavour  to  propagate  an  acquaintance  with  sericulture  in  the 
agronomic  schools ;  make  gratuitous  distributions  of  mulberry- 
trees  and  silk-worms'  eggs ;  take  steps  for  improving  the  reel- 
ing ;  and  invoke  the  influence  of  the  cur6s  for  the  extension  of 
mulberry  culture  amongst  the  peasantry.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  measures  will  bring  forth  fruits  in  their  season,  and 
indeed  in  some  quarters  theu:  effects  are  already  beginning 
to  be  felt.  The  governments  in  which  most  progress  has 
been  made  hitherto  are  the  Tauride,  Bessarabia,  Podolia, 
Kherson,  Astrakhan,  and  Ekath^rinoslaw.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  silk  in  these  six  governments  is  about  180  to  200 
poods.  This  culture  is  also  beginning  to  get  more  exten- 
sive in  the  governments  of  Stavropol,  Kharkow,  Poltawa, 
Tschemigow,  and  Kiew,  but  its  principal  seat  is  in  the  trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  which  now  produce  about  30,000  poods, 
representing,  at  the  average  price  of  60  roubles,  a  value  of 
1,800,000  silver  roubles.*  The  climate  of  these  provinces  is 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  silk-worm ;  but  the  process  is  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  Tartars  who  carry  it  on  with  excessive 
carelessness.  Their  hand-winding  is  so  defective  that  the  floss 
attached  to  the  cocoons  gets  mixed  up  with  the  silk,  and  thus 
deteriorates  the  quality,  rendering  it  unequal  and  knotty :  the 
reel  is  far  too  large,  being  9  to  10  archines  (  =  7  to  8  yards)  in 
circumference ;  the  thread,  in  consequence,  breaks  very  often ; 
and  the  silk  thus  prepared  in  long  skeins  is  not  well  suited  for  the 
throwing-mill.  From  this  bad  manipulation  there  results,  first, 
a  considerable  amount  of  waste  in  the  twisting — being  as  much 
as  20  to  25  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  2  to  3  per  cent,  which  occurs 
in  silk  wound  in  the  European  manner —  and  secondly  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  labour.  Owing  to  all  this,  the  Caucasian  silk 
is  not  in  great  repute:  it  can  seldom  find  its  way  into  foreign  com- 
merce, and  fetches  only  a  trifling  price.  The  best  sorts  fetch 
only  from  80  to  100,  and  the  inferior  sorts  from  40  to  60  roubles 
per  pood.  It  is  used  by  the  Russian  manufacturers  almost 
solely  for  the  weft — very  rarely  for  the  warp.  In  order  to  get 
over  the  bad  winding,  the  experiment  has  lately  been  tried  of 
sending  the  cocoons  themselves,  compressed,  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Moscow. 

The  quantity  of  silk  annually  manufactured  in  Bussia  is 

*  This  estimate  is  higher  than  the  one  we  have  given  at  p.  191.  More  recent  infor- 
mation which  we  have  procured  since  that  part  of  the  work  was  in  the  printer's 
hands,  have  satisfied  as  that  M.  Hagmeister's  estimate  was  within  the  mark. 
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estimated  by  M.  Nebolsine  at  30,000  poods:  more  recent  sta- 
tistical information  enables  us  to  form  a  higher  and,  we  believe,  a 
more  correct  estimate.  The  production  of  silk  in  the  transcau- 
casian  provinces  amounts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  30,000 
poods  annually.  The  mean  exportation  of  raw  silk  during  the 
three  years  1848 — 50  amounted  to  3,566  poods,  and  the  mean 
importation  was,  of  raw  silk,  8,731  poods,  and  of  thrown  silk 
9,653,  together,  18,324.  These  figures  present,  in  regard  to 
home  consumption,  the  following  results : 


Pooii. 


Silk  prodaced  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces  and  in  the  sonthem 

provinces  of  European  Russia,  about         ....    30,000 
Deduct  exportation  -  -  -  -      3,566 


Add  importation 


Remainder 


-  26,434 

-  18,384 


Total  consumption  -  -  •  •  .    44,818 

of  which  about  6,000  or  7,000  poods  of  Caucasian  silk  are  em- 
ployed in  the  place  of  production  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
used  in  these  countries,  and  the  remainder  is  worked  up  in  the 
manufactories  of  Moscow.  This  quantity  is  referable  to  the 
different  countries  in  the  following  proportions : 


Native  silk,  export  deducted 
Silk  imported  from  Europe 
Silk  imported  from  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Poods,     B  p.cent. 

26,434    «    59 
10,142    B    22*6 

8,242     =    18-4 

Silver  Roub,  ■■  p.  cestL 

1,586,000    B    29*2 
3,247,000    a    60- 

589,200    »    10*8 

44.818 

5,422,200 

From  these  figures  we  perceive  that  the  silk  of  the  transcau- 
casian provinces  used  in  the  home  manufacture  represents 
nearly  J  of  the  quantity  and  less  than  y'^  of  the  value,  whilst 
the  silk  imported  from  Europe  represents  little  more  than  j  of 
the  quantity  and  about  J  of  the  value.  The  Persian  and 
Turkish  silk  amounts  to  less  than  ^  of  the  Kussian  consumption 
and  represents  about  ^  of  the  value — which  shows  the  great 
superiority  of  the  European  over  the  Asiatic  silk.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  Caucasian 

♦  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  importation 
from  Europe  consists  of  thrown  silk,  which,  of  course,  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
Taking  raw  silks  for  our  comparison,  we  obtain  from  the  official  estimates  the 
following  results : — 

European  per  pood       172  silver  roubles 

Persian  and  Turkish    „  73     „         „ 

Caucasian        -  ,,  47     „         ,, 
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silk  may  in  lime  replace  the  Bilk  which  we  now  obtain  from 
Italy  and  other  European  countries :  it  is  probable  that  the 
best  qualities  of  Italian  silk  will  never  be  entirely  superseded ; 
but  undoubtedly  the  Caucasian,  if  prepared  with  a  Uttle  more 
care,  might  entirely  replace  the  Persian  and  Turkish,  which  are 
still  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Ghilan  and 
Broussa :  it  might  also,  if  it  were  better  prepared,  become  an 
article  of  export,  as  its  cheapness  would  cause  it  to  be  in 
demand  for  ordinary  fabrics.  With  care  in  the  preparation  and 
a  good  demand,  the  present  production  might  be  doubled  in  a 
few  years,  and  we  might  export  25,000  to  30,000  poods,  which 
at  the  average  price  of  100  roubles  per  pood  would  bring  in 
from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  silver  roubles,  whereas  the  present 
exportation  of  about  3,500  poods,  mostly  of  floss  silk,  represents, 
at  the  official  prices,  a  value  of  only  164,000  roubles. 

Sericulture  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces  forms  a  constant 
object  of  solicitude  with  the  administration :  no  means  of  en- 
couragement have  been  spared :  a  society  specially  instituted 
for  the  purpose  occupies  itself  with  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments ;  and  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  have  begun 
in  some  districts  to  exhibit  their  good  effects :  but  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  these  countries  can  be  but  slow,  having  to 
struggle  against  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  natives.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  measures  which  have  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  orders  of  Prince  Woronzoff,  His  Imperial 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  in  these  provinces : 

1.  New  reeling  machines  have  been  brought  from  Odessa, 
distributed  amongst  the  principal  producers,  and  sent  as  pat- 
terns to  the  local  authorities ; 

2.  Bursars  selected  from  the  various  classes  of  the  population 
are  admitted  into  the  practical  school  of  mulberry  culture  and 
silk-worm  rearing  at  Tsar-Abad,  and  on  finishing  their  studies 
are  presented  with  a  reeling  machine  gratis.  Premiums  of 
from  50  to  100  roubles  are  also  granted  to  those  who  prepare 
the  largest  quantities  of  silk  in  the  European  manner. 

3.  Aa  the  Treasury  receives  from  some  cultivators  the  silk  in 
kind,  in  payment  of  their  taxes,  discounts  are  allowed  to  those 
who  furnish  it  reeled  in  short  hanks,  in  the  European  manner ; 

4.  Silk-worms'  eggs  of  the  best  description,  and  mulberry 
seed,  are  sent  into  various  districts,  and  elementary  treatises  on 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms  are  gratuitously  distributed. 

Viticulture, 

According  to  the  historical  researches  of  M.  Koeppen,  the 
culture  of  tne  vine  in  Russia  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
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sixteenth  century :  some  ancient  chronicles  make  mention  of 
it  as  early  as  the  fourteenth ;  but  vinicultural  industry  properly 
so  called — the  preparation  of  wine — was  not  introduced  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Astrakhan,  from  whence  it  spread  in  successiou 
along  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  the  Don,  and  the  Kouma,  and 
through  several  other  countries  of  Southern  Russia.  Since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  government  has  constantly  encouraged 
this  culture  in  all  those  provinces  for  which  it  seems  to  be 
adapted.  Lands  have  been  conceded  for  that  purpose  to 
colonists  and  other  cultivators :  plants  have  been  imported  at 
various  intervals  from  Hungary,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy :  numerous  vineyards  have  been  planted  in  the  horticultural 
establishments  of  the  crown,  and  vine-dressers  and  wine-pressers 
brought  over  from  abroad.  These  administrative  measures,  se- 
conded by  the  efforts  of  some  large  proprietors,  laid  the  foundation 
of  vinicultural  industry  in  Kussia ;  but  it  is  only  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  especially  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  any  great  progress  has  been 
made.  Government,  persuaded  that,  independently  of  all 
other  encouragement,  it  was  indispensable  to  diffuse  amongst 
the  wine  growers  the  knowledge  suitable  to  their  occupation, 
instituted  two  schools  for  that  special  purpose,  one  of  which 
was  founded  in  the  Crimea  in  1804,  and  the  other  near  Kizliar 
in  the  government  of  Stavropol  in  1807.  For  these  establish- 
ments master  vine  dressers  and  wine  brewers  were  brought 
over  from  France,  together  with  cuttings  of  different  sorts  and 
models  of  improved  presses :  besides  the  crown  bursars,  private 
pupils  of  every  class  are  received  into  these  establishments. 
Nor  have  other  measures  of  encouragement  been  wanting. 
New  concessions  of  land  have  been  made — new  vinicultural 
colonies  founded — slips  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  to 
the  new  colonists  —  money  contributions  awarded  to  new 
establishments  and  to  districts  which  had  suffered  from  inun- 
dations— funds  have  been  appropriated  to  the  construction  of 
cellars ;  and  a  capital  of  120,000  roubles  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  crown  horticultural  and  vinicultural  establishments  in 
Bessarabia  has  been  appropriated  to  the  encouragement  of  vine- 
yard and  orchard  cultivation  in  New  Kussia. 

Favoured  by  all  these  measures,  and  by  an  additional  duty 
laid  upon  foreign  wines,  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  of  late 
rapidly  extended.  We  have  already  seen  (anti,  p.  152.)  that  the 
present  production  amounts  to  15,830,000  vedros.  This  is  nearly 
j^^  of  the  production  of  France,  estimated  by  M.  Schnitzler  at 
45,000,000  of  hectolitres,  and  -^\  of  the  production  of  the  whole 
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Austrian  monarchy,  which  is  estimated  in  the  official  statistics 
of  1846  at  39,492,900  eimers.  The  rapid  progress  of  this 
culture  in  the  southern  provinces  of  European  Russia  within 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  may  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance which  it  may  acquire  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
present  production  is  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Proportion 
Vedros.  per  ceat. 

Transcaacasiaii  proyinces      -  -  -        8,354,420  -  62  "8 

Ciscaucasian  province  (government  of  Stavropol)  3,200,000  -  20 

Bessarabia    -----        3,000,000  -  19 

Other  provinces        -  -  -  .        1,275,000  -  82 

Total     -  -       15,829,420 

Thus  the  cis-  and  transcaucasian  provinces  yield  more  than 
y^^  of  the  total  production.  In  these  provinces  the  climate  is  so 
favourable  and  the  culture  so  easy,  that  nothing  but  hands  and 
markets  are  wanting  to  double  or  triple  the  present  product  in 
a  very  few  years.  On  the  whole  southern  declivity  of  the  Cau- 
casus the  vine  grows  wild  with  a  vigour  of  vegetation  which  is 
rarely  found  paralleled  elsewhere.  Its  stem  is  sometimes  half  a 
foot  in  diameter ;  and  its  shoots,  which  twist  themselves  about 
the  large  trees,  attain  a  length  of  from  50  to  60  feet  From  a 
single  plant  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  obtain  a  vedro  (=  2*7 
imp.  or  3^  wine  gallons)  of  wine,  or  more. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  in  Kussia  to  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude;  but  the  vinicultural  districts,  properly  so 
called,  do  not  extend  beyond  the  48th.  Beyond  this  parallel, 
in  the  opinion  of  Pallas  and  Frib6,  the  vine  can  only  be  culti- 
vated as  a  garden  plant.  Its  natural  limit  in  European  Russia 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  line  of  the  Ukraine,  extending 
a  distance  of  268  versts  from  the  confluence  of  the  Chorel  with 
the  Dnieper  above  Verkhnodnieprowsk,  up  the  line  of  the  little 
river  Berestovaia,  and  on  from  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Bereka  with  the  Donetz,  a  few  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  the  town  of  Jzium.  Experience  has  shown, 
says  Pallas  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  vine  can  be  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  as  far  as  Tsaritzine ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Don,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Miedviednitza ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Donetz,  as  far  as  Tschougouiew,  a  few  leagues  to 
the  south-east  of  Elharkow ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  as 
far  as  Kiew ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug,  as  £Eur  as  Olviopol. 
But,  to  make  good  wine,  this  culture  must  not  be  extended 
northward  of  the  parallel  of  Tsaritzine ;  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don  and  the  Donetz,  not  higher  up  than  the  confluence  of  the 
Louganc  with  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
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not  beyond  the  line  of  the  Ukraine.  Following  the  first  of 
these  lines  of  demarcation  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  region 
more  or  less  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  grape  would  embrace 
the  whole  of  Bessarabia  and  Podolia,  the  greater  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Kiew,  the  southern  portion  of  the  governments  of 
E^iarkow  and  Poltawa,  the  governments  of  Elierson,  Ekath^ri- 
noslaw,  Tauride,  and  Stavropol,  the  greater  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Astrakhan,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks  —  in  all,  a  territory  of  from  13,000  to  14,000 
geographical  (275,000  to  295,000  English)  square  miles.  Of 
course  the  whole  arable  land  comprehended  witiiin  this  territory 
cannot  be  considered  suitable  for  viniculture.  This  culture  is 
dependent  not  merely  on  geographical,  but  on  topographical 
position,  as  well  as  on  soil.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful  in  very  southern  latitudes  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  where  the  locality  is  not  well 
defended  from  the  north,  or  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  not 
suitable ;  whilst  it  is  successfuUy  cultivated  at  much  higher  lati- 
tudes, where  these  conditions  are  favourable.  We  must  also 
take  into  view  the  continental  position  of  Kussia  and  the  longi- 
tudinal position  of  the  countries  comprehended  within  the  fore- 
going limit,  as  we  have  already  seen  {antiy  Chap.  11.)  that  the 
temperature  diminishes  under  the  same  parallel  in  proportion  as 
we  proceed  eastward ;  so  that  we  must  expect  the  vine  to  suc- 
ceed, ccBteris  paribus^  at  a  much  higher  latitude  on  the  Dnieper 
than  on  the  Volga.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  government 
of  Astrakhan,  where  the  culture  of  the  vine  dates  from  a  much 
more  remote  period  than  in  the  other  provinces  of  European 
Russia*,  produces  only  from  8,000  to  10,000  vedros;  whilst  the 
government  of  Podolia,  where  the  culture  is  much  more  recent, 
and  of  which  the  vinicultural  districts  are  situated  in  a  much 
higher  latitude,  produces  about  15,000. 

The  districts  most  favourably  situated  are  undoubtedly  the 
transcaucasian  provinces  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cri- 
mea, which  are  capable  of  producing  not  only  good  table  wines 
but  also  wines  of  considerable  strength  and  body.  Next  to 
these  may  be  ranked  the  government  of  Stavropol,  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  Bessarabia.  In  the  Crimea  as  well 
as  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  the  vine  thrives  vigorously  with- 
out cultivation;  it  is  derived  probably  from  old  plantations 
formed  by  the  Greek  colonists ;  during  the  Turkish  domination 

♦  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  improTing  the  cultnre  of  the  vine,  which 
already  existed  in  that  government,  introduced  cuttings  from  Hungary  and  tho 
Rhine,  and  brought  over  foreign  vine-dressers :  this  was  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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Viticulture  remained  nearly  in  abeyance ;  after  our  acquisition 
of  that  province,  government  directed  its  attention  to  the  means 
of  extending  and  improving  it  Prince  Potemkin  imported 
cuttings  from  Tokay ;  but  this  first  experiment  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  plantations  having  been  made  in  ill-chosen  localities 
exposed  to  the  northerly  winds,  which  at  the  time  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Tokay  vine  would  not  acclimatise  in  the 
Crimea.  Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  viticultural  school 
at  Soudak  (in  1804),  which  was  afterwards  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  that  of  Magaratch,  established  in  a  better  locality 
in  1828,  M.  Rouvier,  Counsellor  of  Conmierce,  introduced  for 
that  establishment  cuttings  and  two  vine-dressers  from  Malaga; 
but  experience  having  demonstrated  that  the  Malaga  vine  re- 
quired a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  valley  of  Soudak, 
Rouvier  undertook  to  establish  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
peninsula  a  plantation  of  vines ,  proceeding  from  warm  climates, 
and  received  for  this  purpose  from  government  an  advance  of 
12,000  roubles  on  condition  of  importing  foreign  cuttings  of 
the  best  description,  of  selling  every  year  at  least  20,000  plants 
to  private  growers  at  a  very  moderate  price,  and  of  gratuitously 
instructing  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  viticulture  and  wine- 
brewing.  At  a  subsequent  period  (in  1826),  German  colonists 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  who  were  already  familiar  with 
viticulture,  established  new  plantations  in  the  district  of  Meli- 
topol, government  of  Tauride,  and  their  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  others.  By  degrees  this  branch  of  economy  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  wealthy  proprietors,  who  acquired  lands 
in  the  Crimea  and  established  large  plantations,  introducing 
cuttings  from  the  most  renowned  vinicultural  countries.  But 
it  is  especially  since  1823,  the  date  at  which  Prince,  then 
Count,  WoronzofF  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
Russia,  that  viticulture  has  made  most  marked  progress  both  in 
the  Crimea  and  in  the  other  southern  countries  of  the  empire. 
Independently  of  the  model  establishments  founded  on  the 
estates  which  he  himself  acquired  in  the  Crimea,  the  enlight- 
ened and  indefatigable  activity  of  this  statesman  in  every 
matter  regarding  the  well-being  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to 
his  administration,  gave  a  very  strong  impulse  to  vinicultural 
industry  both  extensive  and  intensive.  Amongst  a  number  of 
other  usefid  measures,  government  made  at  his  suggestion  in 
1830,  within  a  radius  of  the  old  village  of  Magaratch,  a  distri- 
bution of  more  than  200  dessiatines  of  land  divided  into  small 
lots,  which  were  conceded  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  free  of 
all  land-tax,  on  condition  that  the  cessionaries  should  plant  at 
least  2,400  cuttings  upon  each  dessiatine.     In  consequence  of 
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these  concessions,  the  village  of  Magaratch,  inhabited  by  Greek 
shepherds  who  had  established  themselves  lliere  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  converted  into  a  colony  of  laborious  and  intelli- 
gent vine-dressers.  These  encouragements,  seconded  by  the 
persevering  activity  of  an  enlightened  administration,  operated 
both  by  their  material  results  and  their  moral  influence  on  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  vinicultural  industry  both 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  other  parts  of  the  government  of  Tauride. 
New  establishments  sprung  up  by  the  hundred,  and  this  branch 
of  husbandry  is  now  in  a  condition  so  satisfactory  as  to  warrant 
the  most  favourable  anticipations  for  the  future.  There  are 
already  within  this  government  more  than  2,800  vineyards 
yielding  nearly  a  million  vedros  of  wine ;  and  the  progress  of 
this  culture  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  permits  us  to 
hope  that  in  a  short  time  hence  this  production  will  amount  to 
2  or  3  millions.  In  1832  there  were  reckoned  to  be  in  the 
whole  government  5,846,000  vines;  in  1848  the  number 
amounted  to  35,577,000,  so  that  it  had  augmented  more  than 
six-fold  in  the  course  of  16  years.  The  Crimea  produces  every 
sort  of  table  wine,  both  white  and  red,  sparkling  wines,  and 
even  full-bodied  wines.  M.  Kceppen,  in  lus  work  on  the  wine 
trade,  published  in  1832,  gives  the  nomenclature  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wines  cultivated  there,  and  brings  the  total 
number  to  more  than  fifty.  These  diflferent  sorts  proceed  from 
the  plants  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
Italy,  the  Rhine,  and  Hungary.  The  best  red  wines  of  the 
Crimea  resemble  those  of  Burgundy  in  flavour,  and  the  white 
resemble  the  wines  of  Hungary  and  the  Rhine.  Several  sorts  of 
them  possess  the  quality  of  good  foreign  wines,  and  are  mixed 
with  the  wines  of  the  other  Russian  provinces  to  correct  their 
flavour  and  give  them  additional  body.  The  wines  of  the 
southern  declivity  are  in  general  heady,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  used  as  light  table  wines.  It  requires  habit  to  appre- 
ciate their  quality  ;  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them  find 
that  they  "  smack  of  the  soil."  The  prices  vary  according  to 
quality  and  sort  from  25  kopecks  to  10  roubles  per  vedro 
(=  3<f.  to  10^.  per  gallon).  At  Magaratch  the  best  liqueur 
wines  sell  at  15  roubles  per  vedro,  and  1  rouble  per  bottle,  and 
even  higher ;  we  have  to  observe,  however,  that  in  this  esta- 
blishment the  sale  of  wine  forms  but  a  secondary  object,  the 
main  object  being  to  raise  good  plants  for  distribution  amongst 
the  wine  growers,  to  experiment  upon  mixtures  of  the  various 
sorts,  to  ascertain  their  qualities  in  regard  to  keeping  and  ripen- 
ing, and  to  train  pupils  for  viticulture  and  wine-making. 

According  to  the  oflicial  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Rural  Eco- 
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nomy  in  Southern  Russia,  the  prices  stood  to  the  quantities 
produced  in  the  following  proportions :  — 

Vedras. 

liiqaenr  wines  fetching  8  to  10  roables  per  redro  (  »  7«.  lOdL  to  9«.  9(/. 

per  gallon),  aboot   -------  lOO 

Wines  of  the  sonthem  declivity  fetching  2  to  3  roubles  pervedro  (s  i«. 

\l(Lxo2s,  lOrf.  per  gallon),  about  -----  120,000 
Wines  of  medium  qniditj  fetching  70  kopecks  to  1  rouble  per  vedro 

(=8d.  to  ll^dL  per  gallon),  about  -----  200,000 
The  remaining  yintage,  amounting  to  about    -  .  -  -    700,000 

is  sold  at  from  25  to  40  kopecks  per  vedro  (  =  2|rf.  to  4^(f.  per 
gallon),  80  that  the  whole  represents  a  value  of  about  700,000 
roubles  (=  110,800/.  sterling). 

The  wines  in  most  repute  are  those  of  Aloupka,  Marsanda, 
and  Ai-Danil,  belonging  to  Prince  WoronzoiF;  those  of  the 
vineyards  belonging  to  General  Schatiloflf  and  M.  Hartwiss ; 
and  the  dessert  wines  from  the  vinicultural  establishment  of 
Magaratch  already  mentioned.  All  these  vineyards  are  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Crimea.  The  sparkling  wine 
from  Prince  Woronzors  vineyards  prepared  like  Champagne 
sells  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow  for  1  rouble,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  1  rouble  25  kopecks  per  bottle. 

As  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  Crimea  is  Mussulman, 
the  home  consumption  of  the  province  is  but  limited.  The 
progress  of  vinicultural  industry,  therefore,  in  that  province, 
depends  upon  its  commercial  relations  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  empu-e.  The  wine  trade  of  the  Crimea  havmg  formerly 
been  very  limited,  the  wine  growers  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  their  vintages,  and  sold  their  wines  very  new  and  at  very 
trifling  prices  to  the  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, who  resold  tiiem  as  foreign  wines.  The  vines  grown  in 
the  valleys  of  the  interior  of  the  Crimea  were  transported  in 
winter,  and  sold,  frozen,  at  so  much  per  pood ;  they  thence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vymorozki  (which  have  passed  through  the 
condition  of  being  frozen).  With  the  view  of  regidating  and 
promoting  this  commerce  by  means  of  familiarising  consumers 
with  the  flavour  of  the  wines  of  the  Crimea  and  letting  them 
be  known  under  their  true  names,  the  Department  of  Economy 
at  the  Ministry  of  Domains  have  undertaken  since  1843  the 
establishment  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire  of  entrepots 
of  these  wines,  the  growth  of  crown  vineyards.  The  first 
parcel  of  188  vedros  of  Magaratch  wine,  which  was  for- 
warded to  St  Petersburg  in  1843,  found  so  prompt  a  sale  that 
the  following  year  the  quantity  was  doubled,  and  in  1845  the 
quantity  of  875  vedros  was  invoiced ;  but  this  latter  quantity 
being  found  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  the  commissioner 
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charged  with  the  sale  imported  on  his  own  account  4000  vedroff^ 
purchased  partly  from  the  crown  magazines,  and  partly  from 
private  proprietors.  In  1846  the  quantity  of  wine  dispatched 
from  the  Crimea  to  St  Petersburg  amounted  to  5,287  vedros, 
and  the  following  year  to  nearly  as  much,  without  taking  into 
account  1000  bottles  of  sparkling  wine  grown  by  Prince  Wo- 
ronzoff.     In  1848  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  2000  vedros. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  these  first  experiments,  there 
IS  in  our  opinion  but  slight  chance  of  an  extensive  market  for 
the  wines  of  the  Crimea  being  found  at  St.  Petersburg;  being 
subject  to  the  expense  of  a  long  land  journey,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  wines  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  and  of  all  the  Baltic  ports  have  long  been 
accustomed,  and  of  which  the  inferior  qualities,  although  sub- 
ject to  a  tolerably  heavy  duty,  can,  owing  to  their  maritime 
mode  of  transport,  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  some 
time  past  there  have  been  arrivals  by  sea  also  from  the  Crimea; 
in  1851  a  merchant  of  St  Petersburg  received  an  entire  cargo. 
This  direct  communication  with  the  Crimea  has  rendered  the 
intervention  of  the  commissioners  superfluous,  and  may  give 
this  commerce  a  better  direction.  At  any  rate  the  most  natural 
outlet  for  the  wines  of  the  Crimea  is  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
governments,  more  remote  from  the  seaports  and  the  European 
confines  of  the  empire.  This  fact  the  Administration  of  Do- 
mains was  not  slow  to  recognise,  and  it  has  directed  towards 
these  countries  its  commercial  operations  for  the  sale  of  the 
crown  wines.  The  first  parcels  dispatxjhed  in  1845  to  Nijni- 
Nowgorod,  Kazan,  and  Saratow,  had  a  vefry  rapid  sale,  and 
produced  such  a  considerable  demand  that,  in  order  to  supply 
it,  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  was  obliged  to  make  pur- 
chases from  private  parties.  In  1848  parcels  of  these  wines 
were  dispatched  to  Oufa  and  Orenburg ;  and,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  sale  in  all  the  eastern  governments,  entrepots  were 
established  at  Taganrog  and  Kazan.  The  example  of  these 
fortunate  speculations  gave  an  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  pri- 
vate proprietors ;  and  from  the  year  1847  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wine  began  to  be  exported  from  the  Crimea  to  Rostow 
on  the  Don,  whence  they  are  forwarded  to  difierent  govern- 
ments. This  commerce  is  gradually  extending,  and  at  present 
about  300,000  vedros  are  exported  to  the  different  cities  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire. 

In  the  government  of  Stavropol  viticulture  anciently  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  environs  of  Kizliar  and 
Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  the  banks  of  which  are  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose.     In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Paul  there  were 
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reckoned  to  be  1,100  vineyards  producing  more  than  200,000 
vedros.     Since  that  period  different  measures  of  encouragement 
have  been  adopted  by  government,  of  which  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  important  was  the  institution  of  the  school  of 
vine-dressers  near  Kizliar,  where  the  growth  of  various  sorts  of 
wine  has  been  introduced  along  with  foreign  vine-dressers  and 
wine-brewers,  and  plants  from  the  Rhine,  Burgundy,  and  other 
countries.     Assistance  was  granted  to  the  colony  of  Armenians 
from  Derbent,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  and  settled  in  the  district  of  Kizliar  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  culture  of  the  vine.     In  consequence  of  these 
encouragements  this  culture  gradually  extended,  and  we  have 
seen  that  the   production   now   amounts  to   about   3,200,000 
vedros  (10,400,000  gallons)  of  various  sorts;  but  the  greater 
part  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  distil- 
lation of  brandy,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
income  for  the  population.    The  district  of  Kizliar  is  the  centre 
of  this  fabrication,  and  the  brandy  is  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  Kizliar  brandy ;  it  is  also  sold  as  French  brandy  ;  the 
annual  production  was  estimated  in   1830  at  200,000  vedros 
(650,000  gallons),  and  it  must  now  be  much  larger.     Some  of 
the  Terek  red  table  wines  are,  however,  tolerably  good,  and 
sparkling  wines  of  average  quality  are  also  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kizliar.     From  150,000  to  200,000  vedros  of 
wine  are  annually  sent  from  the  government  of  Stavropol  into 
the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  to  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
from  whence  it  is  distributed  to  several  of  the  eastern  goverii- 
ments;  but  it  usually  sells  at  a  very  low  price.     The  merchants 
of  Moscow  and  Jaroslaw,  who  purchase  it  at  the  fair  of  Nijni, 
prepare  from  it,  by  means  of  various  mixtures,  imitations  of  cer^ 
tain  foreign  wines,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  cheap  wines 
sold  in  the  towns  of  the  interior  under  the  name  of  Madeira,  Sau- 
teme  and  St.  Julien  is  manufactured  from  the  wines  of  Kizliar. 
The  inferiority  of  the  Terek  wines  i^  attributed  to  the  following 
causes : — the  grapes  are  not  well  assorted ;   different  species  are 
mixed  together  without  regard  to  their  various  degrees  of  ma- 
turity, and  often  without  rejecting  those  that  are  half  rotten ; 
sometimes  old  casks  are  employed  which  formerly  contained  other 
liquids.  *     There  is  also  a  want  of  good  cellarage  for  keeping, 
so  that  the  growers  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  quit  of  their  wine  for 

*  Negligences  of  this  sort,  the  latter  of  which  proceeded  from  the  difficulty  for- 
merly met  with  in  procuring  casks,  were  noted  at  the  end  of  last  century  in  conse- 
quence of  a  gOTemment  inquiry;  but  they  recur  frequently  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  period  of  the  inquiry  the  Terek  Mrines  were  sold  at  from  10  to  20  kopecks 
per  vedro  ({d  to  li</.  per  gallon),  and  the  price  of  an  old  cask  was  its  fill  of  ncir 
wine. 
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whatever  it  will  fetch,  and  it  is  thus  sold  too  new.  These 
inconveniences  will  disappear  only  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
with  the  progress  of  that  knowledge  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Vinicultural  Institution  to  diffuse. 

In  Bessarabia,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  continually  gaining  ground. 
We  perceive  f5pom  the  Report  of  the  department  of  Rural 
Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains  published  in  1849  that 
the  number  of  plantations  is  greatly  augmenting.  The  German 
and  Bulgarian  colonists  plant  every  year  about  200,000  new 
cuttings ;  in  the  environs  of  Akermann  there  are  planted  nearly 
100,000,  and  in  the  environs  of  Kischenew  50,000,  eo  that 
we  may  reckon  in  all  about  400,000  new  plants  added  an- 
nually to  the  old  plantations.  There  are  now  reckoned  amongst 
the  Bulgarian  colonists  more  than  4,000,000  of  vines,  producing 
about  500,000  vedros,  and  the  total  vintage  of  Bessarabia  is  es- 
timated at  3,000,000  vedros,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Stavropol.  But  the  progress  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  not 
BO  satisfactory  as  the  progress  in  the  way  of  extension;  the 
quality  of  the  Bessarabian  wines  is  in  general  very  mediocre ; 
the  best  sorts,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soroki  and  Aker- 
mann, sell  at  from  70  kopecks  to  1|  roubles  per  vedro  (=8rf.  to 
1^.  5d.  per  gallon) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  vintage  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  a  dessiatine  of  vineyard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Akermann  yields  750  vedros,  and  in  some  other  districts  as 
much  as  1,200.  Reckoning  the  wines  of  Akermann  at  40  ko- 
pecks and  die  others  at  30  kopecks  only,  this  gives  a  gross  re- 
turn per  dessiatine  of  300  roubles  in  the  first  case,  and  of  360 
in  the  second :  the  expense  of  cultivation  amounting  to  only 
about  30  roubles  per  dessiatine,  there  remains  a  nett  return  of 
from  270  to  330  roubles  per  dessiatine  (  =  15/.  15«.  to  20/. 
per  acre).  Tliis  explains  the  rapid  progress  of  viticulture; 
moreover  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  favourable  that  the  quality 
of  the  wine  might  readily  be  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  trouble,  as  was  proved  by  some  samples  forwarded  in  1847 
to  the  show  of  agricultural  products  at  Kischenew  by  some  im- 
proving proprietors ;  but,  unluckily,  persons  of  this  description 
form  but  rare  exceptions.  There  are  now  exported  from  Bes- 
sarabia into  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  about  500,000 
vedros,  of  which  the  greater  part  goes  to  Odessa  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Podolia  and  Ekath^rinoslaw ;  some  parcels  are  also 
sent  to  the  government  of  Kiew.  This  exportation  might  be 
doubled  or  tripled,  and  much  higher  prices  obtained,  if  more  care 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The  observation  we  have 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  backward  state  of  vinicultural  in- 
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dustry  In  the  government  of  Stavropol  are  partly  applicable  to 
Bessarabia.  A  great  evil  for  the  wine  grower  is  that,  for 
want  of  cellarage  and  want  of  capital,  he  is  obliged  to  send 
his  commodity  immediately  into  the  market  to  fetch  what  price 
it  may,  and  to  be  drunk  before  it  is  ripe.  From  the  great  abun- 
dance of  the  vintage,  a  good  portion  might  be  converted  into 
brandy,  and  thus  a  productive  branch  of  commerce  might  be 
created ;  at  present  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  distilled 
for  local  consumption,  and  to  correct  the  wines  which  are  be- 
ginning to  spoiL  Upon  the  whole,  the  product  of  the  vineyards 
of  Bessarabia,  which  represent  a  value  of  about  1,500,000 
roubles,  might,  with  a  little  more  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
growers,  be  soon  raised  to  3,000,000  or  4,000,000. 

Next  to  the  three  provinces  which  we  have  just  named,  we 
must  rank  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  this  culture 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
it  is  only  within  the  last  five-and-thirty  years  that  it  has  begun 
to  acquire  much  importance.  There  are  now  cultivated  from 
15  to  20  diflFerent  species  of  grapes,  having  most  affinity  with 
those  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy :  the  average  vintage  is 
estimated  at  100,000  vedros :  the  wines  are  mostly  sparkling : 
the  best  sorts,  which  are  grown  in  the  military  (fistrict  of 
Symlansk,  fetch  from  1^  to  3  roubles  per  vedro  (1^.  6d.  to  3*. 
per  gallon),  and  the  others  from  80  kopecks  to  2  roubles  per 
vedro  (9^d.  to  2s.  per  gallon):  the  average  export  is  60,000 
vedros,  which  are  sold  in  the  governments  of  Kharkow,  Woro- 
nSje,  Poltawa,  Koursk,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  in  the  two 
capitals.  About  175,000  bottles  of  Don  wine  are  annually 
sold  at  the  fair  of  Nijni.  The  product  of  the  whole  wines  and 
grapes  sold  is  estimated  to  amount  to  380,000  roubles,  being 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  money  value  of  the  whole  productions 
of  the  province. 

In  the  government  of  Kherson,  the  first  plantations  took 
place  about  the  end  of  last  century,  in  the  environs  of  Odessa 
on  the  Moldawanka,  in  the  environs  of  Klierson,  and  in  general 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Ingoul,  and  the  Ingouletz. 
They  have  considerably  extended  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  especially  amongst  the  German  and  Bulgarian  colonists 
in  the  districts  of  Odessa  and  Tiraspol,  and  amongst  the  crown 
peasants  in  several  villages  situated  upon  the  Dniester.  The 
wines  are  mostly  of  very  inferior  quality,  fetching  from  30 
kopecks  to  1  rouble  per  vedro  {3^d.  to  Is.  per  gallon),  and 
are  almost  entirely  consumed  on  the  spot.  A  few  better  sorts 
are,  however,  to  be  met  with :  on  the  estates  of  General  Narisch- 
kine,  near  Odessa,  there  are  made  about  80,000  bottles  of 
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sparkling  wine  of  tolerable  quality.  The  total  production 
amounts  to  about  150,000  vedros,  of  which  100,000  are  grown 
by  the  colonists  and  30,000  by  the  crown  peasants:  besides 
this  about  3,000  vedros  of  brandy  are  distilled. 

In  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  but  little  progress  has  beqn 
made  in  tWs  branch  of  industry  notwithstanding  that  the  culture 
of  the  vine  dates  here  from  an  era  more  remote — the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century — than  in  any  other  province  of  Euro- 
pean Russia.  In  1640  several  inhabitants  of  Astrakhan  brought 
over  a  German  wine-grower  to  introduce  this  culture,  and  since 
then  it  has  gradually  extended  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town.  In  1669  the  traveller  Strauss  found  a  good  number  of 
vineyards,  which  furnished  for  the  court  of  the  Tsar  about  200 
tuns  of  wine  and  50  vedros  of  brandy.  The  vinicultural 
capacity  of  the  country  attracted  the  attention  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  brought  over  a  vine-dresser  from  Hungary  and 
plants  from  Tokay  and  the  Rhine ;  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  development  of  the  crown  horticultural  and  vinicultural 
establishments  on  the  Volga,  which  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
the  city  of  Astrakhan  on  condition  of  its  supplying  the  table  of 
the  court  with  fruit,  and  subsequently  passed,  in  the  way  of 
sale,  into  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  vineyards  of 
Astrakhan  produce  an  abimdance  of  excellent  raisins,  which 
are  sent,  in  considerable  quantities,  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Large  parcels  used  to  come  to  St.  Petersburg;  but 
the  greater  facility  of  sea  carriage  has  of  late  caused  them  to  be 
supplanted  by  the  raisins  of  Malaga.  The  manufacture  of  wine 
has  made  but  little  progress.  The  wine  is  generally  mediocre, 
fetching  on  the  spot  from  1  rouble  25  kopecks  to  1  rouble  55 
kopecks  per  vedro  {=ls.  Sd.  to  Is,  6d.  per  gallon).  The  total 
vintage  does  not  exceed  10,000  vedros.* 

In  the  government  of  Podolia,  viticulture  has  hitherto  ac- 
quired little  importance,  except  in  the  environs  of  Mohilew  on 
the  Dniester  and  on  the  crown  domain  of  Tarouga,  situated  be- 
tween Jampol  and  Mohilew;  but  it  might  succeed  in  many 
other  places,  especially  along  the  Dniester.      The   estate   of 

♦  "  Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  Alexander  v.  Hnmboldt,  **  not  even  in  Italy  or 
the  Canary  Islands,  have  I  seen  ripen  such  fine  clnsters  of  grapes  as  at  Astrakhan 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  (mean  temperature  of  the  year  only  52°  Fahren- 
heit); and  yet  upon  this  same  spot,  and  even  farther  south,  at  Kizliar,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Terek  (in  the  latitude  of  Avig:non  and  Rimini),  we  frequently  see  the  ther- 
mometer descending  in  winter  to  15°  to  20°  below  zero  Fahrenheit.  At  Astrakhan, 
where,  during  summers  as  hot  as  those  of  Provence  and  Lombardy,  the  force  of 
vegetation  is  excited  by  the  artificial  irrigation  of  a  soil  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  the  vine  plants  must  be  inserted  at  a  considerable  depth." — Asie  centrales  par 
A.  de  Humboldt,  voL  iii.  pp.  32,  33. 
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Kaminka,  belonging  to  the  Princess  Wittgenstein,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jampol,  produces  good  table  wine  which  fetches  50 
kopecks,  and  sparkling  wine  which  fetches  1  rouble,  per  bottle. 
This  province  produces  in  all  15,000  vedros. 

In  the  governments  of  Kiew  and  Ekatherinoslaw  the  vine  is 
cultivated  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  grapes  as  a  dessert  fruit 
than  with  a  view  to  wine-making. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  data,  that,  in  regard  to  vini- 
cultural  industry,  there  exists  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
European  Russia  a  fund  of  production  susceptible  of  great  de- 
velopment ;  and  that  this  development  depends,  Jirsty  upon  the 
progress  of  population  and  industry  amongst  the  peasantry,  and, 
secondly y  on  their  commercial  relations  and  facilities  of  inter- 
course with  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  wine  leading  to  the  production  of  a  better 
article,  would  facilitate  its  sale  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire ; 
and,  conversely,  a  ready  sale  would  encourage  production  and 
improvement.  These  improvements  are  especially  desirable 
for  the  weak  table  wines,  which  can  be  sold  at  from  1^  to 
2  roubles  per  vedro  (1«.  6c/.  to  2*.  per  gallon);  for,  however 
profitable  the  preparation  of  finer  and  stronger  wines  might  be 
for  a  few  proprietors,  the  prosperity  of  viticulture  in  these  pro- 
vinces will  depend  much  more  on  the  sale  of  those  wines  of 
medium  quality,  of  which  the  consumption  is  large  when  they 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  the 
population. 

In  the  transcaucasian  provinces  this  culture  is  already 
very  extensive.  They  produce  upwards  of  8,000,000  vedros 
(28,000,000  gallons), — more  than  all  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  put  together.  The  greater  part  are  of  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  w3l  not  bear  a  long  carriage.  The  wines  of 
the  Colchide,  in  the  government  of  Coutais,  fetch  on  the  spot 
from  15  to  50  kopecks  per  vedro  (=  Ifcf.  to  ^d.  per  gallon) ;  and 
those  of  the  district  of  Samourzakane  sell  as  low  as  10  kopecks 
per  vedro  (  =  1^.  per  gallon) ;  but  in  these  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement.  Still,  all  that  is  required  is  more  care  in 
culture,  more  pains  in  brewing.  As  it  is,  the  grapes  are  badly 
assorted ;  they  are  often  pressed  in  brick  troughs,  the  cement 
of  which  introduces  calcareous  substances  into  the  wine ;  and 
the  wine  is  kept  and  transported  in  leather  skins.  Some  wine- 
growers in  Kakhetia,  however,  are  beginning  to  improve  their 
qualities ;  and  we  find  in  the  government  of  Tiflis  several  wines, 
both  white  and  red,  of  good  quality  and  great  strength,  which 
fetch  on  the  spot  1  to  2  roubles  per  vedro  (=1^.  to  2*.  per  gal- 
lon), and  upwards.    The  vintages  of  the  Caucasus  are  abundant. 
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There  are  generally  'planted  upon  a  dessiatine  6,000  vines, 
which  yield  about  400  vedros  (=  4649  litres  per  hectare). 
This  is  equivalent  to  nearly  the  highest  product  of  the  vin- 
tage in  France,  where  the  minimum  of  production  is  500  to 
700  litres,  and  the  maximum  4,500  to  6,500  litres  per  hectare. 
The  400  vedros,  estimated  at  the  moderate  rate  of  from  25  to 
50  kopecks  per  vedro,  give  a  gross  return  of  from  100  to  200 
silver  roubles  per  dessiatine  (5/.  ISs.  to  11/.  16«.  per  acre); 
which  is  a  very  profitable  culture,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  where  there  is  a  ready  sale. 

The  historical  information  carefully  collected  by  M.  Koeppen 
shows,  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  govern- 
ment took  steps  to  improve  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  trans- 
caucasian  possessions,  and  especially  in  the  Derbent.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  plants  were  brought  over 
from  Hungary  and  the  environs  of  Schiraz,  which  in  some 
places  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day ;  and  the  wines 
from  them  are  considered  the  best.  Of  all  the  transcaucasian 
provinces,  it  is  the  governments  of  Tiflis  and  Coutais  that  pro- 
duce the  largest  quantities  of  wine, — furnishing  more  than 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  The  culture  might  be  very  much 
extended,  were  it  not  that  the  outlets  for  production  are  still  so 
limited,  owing  to  geographical  position  and  local  circumstances. 
The  quantity  of  wine  already  produced  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
the  Christian  population.  Amongst  the  Mussulmen,  who  are 
numerous  in  these  provinces,  there  is  of  course  no  demand  for  it. 
Asia,  for  the  same  reason,  offers  no  better  chance  of  a  market. 
The  sole  hope,  therefore,  must  be  in  European  Kussia.  But  the 
difficulties  of  commimication  and  the  quality  of  tiie  wines, 
which  will  not  bear  transport,  throw  great  impediments  in  the 
way  of  such  a  commerce  at  present. 

M.  Koeppen,  in  his  work  on  the  production  and  commerce 
of  wine  in  Russia,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  referred,  has  in- 
dicated the  following  measures  which  he  considers  necessary  to 
promote  viticulture  in  Kussia : 

1.  The  institution — were  it  only  temporary — of  two  or  three 
viticultural  schools,  especially  in  the  transcaucasian  and  south- 
western provinces,  in  Bessarabia,  or  at  Odessa,  and  on  the 
Don; 

2.  The  establishment  in  various  localities  of  good  vine  nur- 
series, especially  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  vine,  for  distribution 
amount  intending  growers ; 

3.  The  publication  of  treatises  on  vine  culture  and  wine 
brewing  in  the  Bussian,  German,  Tartar,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
and  modern  Greek  languages ; 
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4.  The  propagation  of  cork  plantations  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  Crimea  and  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces ; 

5.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  glass-houses,  especially 
in  the  last  named  countries ; 

6.  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  verdigris  manufactories 
in  the  vinicultural  districts ; 

7.  To  propose  premiums  for  introducing  the  use  of  the  re- 
sidue of  the  grapes  instead  of  oak  bark  in  tanneries ; 

8.  To  do  away  entirely  with  the  system  of  brandy  farming, 
which  exercises  a  noxious  influence  on  the  sale  of  wine  both 
wholesale  and  retail ; 

9.  To  grant  every  possible  relief  to  those  engaged  in  brandy 
distillation ; 

10.  To  establish  cellars  of  entrepfit  for  wines  intended  for 
sale  in  the  interior,  especially  at  Kiew,  Kharkow,  Astrakhan, 
Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  in  the  transcaucasian  provinces  near  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Caspian  *  ; 

11.  To  give  high  premiums  to  wine  growers  and  coopers 
who  may  distingmsh  themselves,  the  former,  by  raising  fine 
grapes  and  manufacturing  superior  wines,  and  the  latter,  by  the 
good  construction  of  their  casks ; 

12.  To  augment  the  import  duties  on  foreign  wines,  espe- 
cially those  arriving  by  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Azow,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  f^  and  by  the  dry  frontier  of  the 
south  and  west. 

The  majority  of  these  proposals  are  founded  upon  very  just 
notions.  Some,  as  for  example  those  mentioned  in  numbers  2, 
3,  10,  and  12,  have  been  already  put  in  execution,  at  least  in 
part,  since  M.  Kceppen's  book  was  published.  The  application 
of  some  of  the  others,  as  for  example  those  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  verdigris  and  the  employment  of  the  grape  re- 
fuse in  tanneries,  depends  more  on  private  industry  than  on 
administrative  measures.  The  establishment  of  cellars  of  entre- 
pot, to  which  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Economy,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  measures  of  the 
whole.  As  for  protection  to  native  wines,  it  is  now  more  than 
ample.  Our  tariff  for  that  article  when  imported  in  wood  is 
the  highest  of  all  Europe,  Great  Britain  alone  excepted.  For 
champagne  it  exceeds  even  the  English  tariff  in  the  proportion 

*  After  passing  the  winter  in  these  entrepots,  the  wines  of  the  southern  provinces 
conld,  says  M.  Koeppen,  easily  be  exported  to  other  districts — even  to  the  northern 
provinces;  whilst  at  present,  owing  to  the  want  of  good  cellarage,  great  part  of 
the  wines  destined  for  the  interior  of  Bossia  are  spoiled  during  the  intense  heats 
or  the  strong  frosts. 

t  There  are  no  wines  imported  by  the  Caspian  Sea.    {Author*8  note,) 
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of  3  to  1,  and  for  other  bottled  wines  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  3. 
The  present  duty  of  48  roubles  per  oxhoft  of  240  bottles  amounts 
on  table  wines  of  medium  quality  to  cent  per  cent,  of  their 
value,  and  on  ordinary  qualities  to  200  per  cent. :  the  duty  of 
90  kopecks  per  bottle  for  sparkling  wines,  and  of  50  kopecks 
for  all  other  bottled  wines,  comes  also  to  about  100  per  cent, 
and  upwards.  The  wines  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Grreece 
(with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus)  are  subject, 
it  is  true,  on  their  entry  by  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azow,  as  well  as  by  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  to  a  duty 
of  only  24  roubles  per  o^oft,  but  their  quality  is  so  inferior 
that  even  this  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  or  upwards  on  their 
value.  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  wines  pay,  on  their  im- 
portation by  the  dry  frontier,  15  roubles  per  oxhoft,  which 
comes,  for  the  weak  table  wines  of  medium  quality,  to  about 
50  per  cent,  of  their  value. 

To  judge  of  the  influence  which  these  duties  must  exert 
upon  foreign  competition  with  native  wine-growing,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  price  at  which  native  wines  are  sold 
in  Russia,  the  quantities  of  foreign  wines  imported,  and  the 
quantity  of  wine  furnished  by  the  southern  provinces  for  the 
consumption  of  the  interior.  Let  us  first  establish  the  numeri- 
cal relation  which  exists  between  the  duties  levied  on  foreign 
wines  and  the  selling  prices  of  native  wines  on  the  spot. 

1.  The  duty  of  15  roubles  per  oxhoft  levied  on  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  wines  imported  by  the  dry  frontier  is  equivalent  to 
83  kopecks  per  vedro : 
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2.  The  duty  of  24  roubles  per  oxhoft  levied  on  the  wines  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Greece  imported  by  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Azow,  and  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  amounts  to 
1  rouble  33  kopecks  per  vedro : 
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3.  The  duty  of  48  roubles  per  exhoft  levied 
wines  other  than  those  designated  under  numbers  1 
to  2  roubles  66  kopecks  per  vedro : 
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Thus  the  duties  which  protect  the  home  manufacture  amount 
at  their  minimum  to  33  per  cent.,  and  at  their  maximum  to  more 
than  1,000  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  article.  It  clearly  results 
from  the  whole  of  these  figures  that  competition  is  possible  only 
for  foreign  wines  of  superior  quality,  which  can  fetch  much 
higher  prices  than  the  best  country  wines.  It  is  only  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  wines  imported  by  the  dry  frontier  that 
can  compete  at  equal  prices  with  the  best  wines  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  Don,  which  sell  at  the  average  prices  of  2  roubles  50 
kopecks  and  2  roubles  25  kopecks  per  vedro.  Deducting  from 
these  prices  the  duty  of  83  kopecks,  there  would  remain  for  the 
seller  only  1  rouble  67  kopecks  or  1  rouble  42  kopecks  per 
vedro,  cost  of  transport  included.  It  is  evident  that  under  such 
a  duty  the  competition  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  wines,  the 
most  favoured  of  any,  is  null  as  regards  those  home  wines  which 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  1^  roubles  per  vedro;  and  as  regards  the 
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wines  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia^  and  Greece,  which  pay  a  duty  of 
1  rouble  33  kopecks,  competition  must  cease  (prices  being  equal) 
as  soon  as  the  price  of  the  home  article  stands  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  1  rouble  75  kopecks.  But  there  are  not  manufactured  in  all 
Russia  more  than  200,000  vedros  which  attain  such  a  high 
price  as  this.  In  the  Crimea,  where  the  best  wines  are  grown, 
out  of  a  million  vedros  vintaged,  there  are  reckoned  only  about 
120,000  which  fetch  more  than  1  rouble.  For  all  the  other 
foreign  wines,  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  roubles  66 
kopecks  per  vedro,  the  duty  alone  exceeds  the  medium  price  of 
the  best  home  wines.  The  sparkling  wines  imported  in  bottle, 
being  subject  to  a  duty  of  90  kopecks  per  bottle,  can  scarcely 
be  sold  for  less  than  2  roubles,  all  expenses  included,  whilst  the 
best  sparkling  wines  of  the  Don  and  Crimea  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  1  rouble  per  bottle.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  competition 
thus  moderated  by  protective  duties,  and  limited  to  the  superior 
qualities  of  foreign  wines,  which  can  be  sold  only  at  much  higher 
prices  than  the  best  country  wines,  can  neither  impede  the 
development  of  vinicultural  industry,  nor  discourage  its  improve- 
ment :  it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate  both.  Of  the  7^ 
millions  of  vedros  produced  in  the  south  of  Kussia,  more  than  7 
millions  are  sold  at  less  than  a  rouble,  and  much  more  than 
three-fourths  at  less  than  50  or  60  kopecks  per  vedro.  But,  by 
improvements  in  culture  and  preparation,  the  selling  price  might 
be  raised  to  1^  or  2  roubles,  without  incurring  danger  of  foreign 
competition — which  would  triple  or  quadruple  the  gross  value 
of  the  present  production.  Thus  we  see  what  a  vast  field  for 
improvement  is  still  open  to  our  wine-growers. 

There  is  imported  into  Russia  in  an  average  year  from 
1,100,000  to  1,200,000  vedros  of  wine,  bottled  wines  included; 
and  the  home  production,  including  that  of  the  transcaucasian 
provinces,  amounts  to  15,830,000  vedros,  giving  a  total  con- 
sumption of  about  17,000,000  vedros,  of  which  foreign  wines 
form  about  6^  per  cent  If  we  take  the  production  of  the 
southern  provinces  only  (7  J  millions),  it  is  to  the  importation 
as  66  to  10.  The  mean  importation  during  the  three  years 
1847 — 49  amounted  to  1,136,376  vedros,  of  which  the  favoured 
wines  formed  the  following  proportions : 

Austrian  and  Hungarian,  10,332  vedros,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent. 

Greek,  224,658  vedros,  or  19^  per  cent 

Wallachian,  including  Cyprus*,  which  is  not  favoured, 
234,360  vedros,  or  20^  per  cent  of  the  total  importation. 

*  The  wines  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  not  separately  entered  in  the  cus- 
tom-house returns.    They  are  included  in  the  importations  from  Turkey. 
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We  thus  perceive  that  the  competition  of  the  wines  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  is  quite  insignificant :  moreover  their  impor- 
tation for  some  time  back  has  been  rather  decreasing :  that  of 
the  Wallachian,  Moldavian,  and  Greek  wines  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  pretty  stationary. 

In  the  official  returns  of  foreign  commerce,  the  wines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  estimated  at  an  average  value  (derived 
from  the  prices  current)  of  3  roubles  55  kopecks  per  vedro ; 
those  of  Greece  at  1  rouble  79  kopecks;  and  those  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  at  1  rouble  14  kopecks  per  vedro.  Adding  to 
these  prices  the  import  duties  on  the  respective  wines,  we  find 
that  they  cannot  be  sold  in  Kussia  below  the  following  prices : 
the  wines  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for  4  roubles  38  kopecks  per 
vedro,  or  far  beyond  the  price  of  the  best  wines  of  the  Crimea: 
the  wines  of  Greece  for  3  roubles  12  kopecks  per  vedro, — a 
price  which  still  exceeds  that  of  the  best  home  wines:  the 
wines  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  for  2  roubles  47  kopecks  per 
vedro,  which  is  about  the  average  price  of  the  best  Crimea 
wines.  Thus  the  competition  of  these  wines  is  limited  by  their 
selling  prices,  at  least  as  concerns  the  weak  country  wines  of 
inferior  qualities. 

The  importation  of  all  other  wines — not  favoured — has  pro- 
gressed in  the  following  proportions : 

Wines  in  Wood  subject  to  a  Duty  of  48  Roubles  per  Oxhoft 

(  =  18  Vedros). 

Mean  annnal  importation  from  1832  to  1834  -        -        •  27,999  oxhoft. 

Ditto  „  1835  „    1837  -         -         -  27,701 

Ditto  „  1838   „    1840  ...  26,185 

Ditto  „  1841   „   1843  ...  30,035 

Ditto  „  1844  „    1846  ...  23,618 

Ditto  „  1847   „   1849  ...  32,788 

Champagney  subject  to  Duty  of  90  Kopecks  per  Bottle. 

Mean  annual  importation  from  1832  to  1834  ...  482,956  bottles 

Ditto                       „  1835  „  1837  -         -         .  574,803      „ 

Ditto                       „  1838   „  1840  -         -         -  694,182      „ 

Ditto                       „  1841    „  1843  -         -         -  786,445      „ 

Ditto                       „  1844  „  1846  -         -         -  807,750      „ 

Ditto                       „  1847   „  1849  -         -         -  888,587      ,, 

Still  Wines  in  Bottle y  subject  to  Duty  of  50  Kopecks  per  Bottle. 

Mean  annnal  importation  from  1832  to  1834  ...  107,000  bottles 

Ditto  „       1835   „  1837  -       *-         -  131,350      „ 

Ditto  „       1838   „  1840  -         -         -  96,592      „ 

Ditto  „       1841    „  1843  -         -         .  117,087      „ 

Ditto  „       1844  „  1846  ...  93,630      „ 

Ditto  „       1847   „  1849  ...  142,718 
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It  results  from  these  figures  that  importation  has  augmented 
during  this  period  of  18  years,  for  the  wines  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  (non-favoured  countries),  imported  in  wood,  in 
the  proportion  of  17  per  cent ;  for  sparkling  wines  in  bottle,  in 
the  proportion  of  84  per  cent. ;  and  for  other  wines  in  bottle, 
in  the  proportion  of  33  per  cent  Thus  the  sparkling  wines, 
especially  those  of  Champagne,  alone  present  any  considerable 
increase  of  importation.  In  regard  to  all  the  others  this  increase 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  increased  consumption  of 
country  wine,  of  which  the  production  has  more  than  tripled 
during  the  same  period.  It  is  scarcely  twenty-five  years  since 
the  wines  of  the  southern  provinces  of  European  Kussia  formed 
only  about  a-half  of  the  total  consumption:  now  they  form  about 
87  per  cent  of  it  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  without  too 
greatly  restricting  the  consumption  of  foreign  wines,  or  depri- 
ving tie  state  of  a  large  revenue  from  that  article,  the  present 
tariff  offers  more  than  ample  guarantees  to  our  vinicultural  in- 
dustry, which  has  already  made  such  rapid  progress.  It  will 
unquestionably  become  more  and  more  extended  and  improved 
as  the  material  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  increases,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  becomes  more  and  more 
diffused  amongst  the  peasantry.  On  this  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy also,  as  on  others,  improved  means  of  communication  will 
exert  a  most  favourable  influence. 

Horticulture, 

We  have  already  (page  153.  et  seq.)  given  a  few  hints  that 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  importance  which  orchard  cultivation 
has  already  attained  in  some  parts  of  Kussia,  and  the  much 
greater  importance  which  it  is  susceptible  of  attaining,  especially 
in  the  southern  and  western  provinces,  and  in  some  of  the  central 
districts.  We  have  seen  that  in  Kussia — exclusive  of  Finland 
and  the  kingdom  of  Poland — there  are  more  than  2,000,000  des- 
siatines  employed  in  horticulture.  In  France  garden  produce  is 
estimated  in  the  official  agricultural  statistics  at  435  fr.  per 
hectares  120  roubles  80  kopecks  per  dessiatine.  With  us,  with 
a  little  care,  this  culture  might  be  made  to  return  at  least  75 
roubles  per  dessiatine  *,  which  would  bring  the  total  produce  to 
more  than  150  millions  of  silver  roubles, — an  estimate  which 
will  not  appear  too  large  if  we  remember  that  in  the  south  of 
Kussia  there  are  orchards  which  bring  in  as  much  as  700  roubles 

*  In  our  estimate  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  we  have  set  down  the  pro- 
duce from  horticulture  at  only  25  roubles  per  dessiatine. 
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per  desslatine.  The  culture  is  still  susceptible  of  great  extension. 
Fruit-trees  are  seldom  cultivated  but  by  landed  proprietors,  or  in 
gardens  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns,  and  in  the 
horticultural  establishments  of  the  crown.  They  are  cultivated 
but  rarely  by  the  peasants — a  circiunstance  arising  partly  from 
want  of  the  requisite  taste  and  skill,  and  partly  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  young  trees.  Government  has  of  late  taken 
various  steps  for  removing  these  impediments.  The  horticul- 
tural establishments  of  the  crown  have  been  reorganised  upon  a 
wider  basis ;  orchards  have  been  established  in  connexion  with 
the  communal  schools  in  fifteen  governments ;  new  horticultural 
schools  and  niu*series  of  fruit-trees  have  been  founded  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire  with  the  view  of  instructing  pupils  in  gar- 
dening, and  supplying  individuals  with  young  trees  and  grafts  of 
superior  quality  gratis,  or  at  a  very  moderate  price.  A  popular 
manual  of  gardening,  published  in  1832,  has  been  reprinted  and 
extensively  distributed,  nor  has  the  institution  of  suitable  pre- 
miiuns  been  forgotten.  Thus,  a  taste  for  horticulture  will  be  gra- 
dually difiused  amongst  the  peasantry.  Its  prosperity,  however, 
as.  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
extent  of  outlet  for  its  produce.  Its  principal  seat  is  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  and  it  can  be  maintained  on  a  large  scale  only  by  a 
fruit-trade  with  the  north.  But  here  an  impediment  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  transport,  which  for  fresh  fruits  is  seldom  prac- 
ticable except  for  short  distances,  unless  it  be  by  water.  Accord- 
ingly, those  districts  where  horticulture  is  most  largely  carried 
on,  and  especially  the  Crimea,  have  often  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  market  for  their  produce.  This  circum- 
stance did  not  escape  the  enlightened  attention  of  govern- 
ment. Persuaded  oi  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  en- 
couraging a  trade  in  dried  fruits,  the  Administration  of  Domains 
despatched  in  1847  an  employ^  of  the  Department  of  Bural 
Economy  to  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  drying  and  curing. 
Premiimis  have  been  awarded  to  those  private  proprietors  whose 
prepared  fruits,  exhibited  at  agricultural  shows,  appeared  de- 
serving of  [this  encouragement;  and,  to  familiarise  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  north  with  the  dried  fruits  of  the  south  of  Russia, 
the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  has  imported  into  Peters- 
burg at  various  intervals  the  best  sorts  of  dried  fruit  from  Sim- 
feropol and  Easchenew. 

These  measures  are  no  doubt  well  devised,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended  with  excellent  consequences ;  but  it  must  not  bo 
disguised  that,  though  some  partial  progress  may  be  made  in  tho^ 
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curing  of  fruits  for  commerce,  this  branch  of  industry  will  never 
be  duly  developed  so  long  as  sugar  remains  so  dear  as  it  now  ia 
in  Kussia  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  on  colonial  sugar. 
For  this  article  our  tariff  goes  beyond  the  very  highest  in  Eu- 
rope,— imposing  upon  raw  sugar  an  average  duty  of  3  roubles 
50  kopecks  per  'pood  (  =  34*.  4d.  per  cwt),  which  is  more  than 
foreign  sugar  pays  in  the  maritime  states  most  interested  in 
protecting  their  colonial  plantations.  In  England  foreign  sugar 
pays  at  an  average  1  rouble  96  kopecks  per  pood ;  in  France, 
2  roubles  94^  kopecks;  in  Holland,  1  rouble  17  kopecks;  in 
Denmark,  63^  kopecks;  in  Portugal,  1  rouble  18^  kopecks;  in 
Spain,  1  rouble  37^  kopecks.  Thus,  the  duty  levied  in  Russia 
exceeds  by  from  66  kopecks  to  1  rouble  54  kopecks  per  pood,  or 
from  20  to  80  per  cent,  the  tariffs  of  the  maritime  states  which 
impose  the  highest  protective  duties  upon  foreign  sugar.  In 
Austria,  colomal  sugar  imported  for  the  home  refineries  pays 
1  rouble  45  kopecks  per  pood,  or  less  than  f ,  and  in  the  states 
of  the  ZoUverein,  1  rouble  50  kopecks,  or  just  f  of  the  average 
duty  levied  in  Kussia.  Thus,  nowhere  is  sugar  so  dear  as  it  is 
with  us,  and  as  to  cure  a  pound  of  fruit,  from  ^  to  |  lb.  of  sugar 
is  required,  it  is  obvious  that  the  high  price  of  the  latter  article 
must  stand  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  preparation  and  consump* 
tion  of  dried  fruits. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  in  fresh  fruits  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  Crimea  occupies  the  first  place.  Crimea  apples 
are  renowned,  and  are  found  on  sale  in  almost  every  part  of 
Russia.  The  quantity  of  pears  sent  to  Petersburg  has  consi- 
derably augmented  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal market  is  Moscow,  where  they  have  not  to  stand  such  a 
competition  with  foreign  fruit  as  in  the  Baltic  ports.  * 

Amongst  private  proprietors  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  has 
made  more  or  less  progress  even  in  the  northern  provinces. 
For  a  long  time  past  trees  that  do  not  thrive  in  the  open  air,  as 
cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  apricot,  have  been  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow  :  and 
this  mode  of  cultivation,  troublesome  and  expensive  as  it  is, 
returns  a  good  profit  from  the  exorbitant  price  that  fixiit 
fetches  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  branch  of  rural  economy  is  in  a  state 
of  progress ;  but  its  farther  progress  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
improvement  of  land  and  water  communication.  We  subjoin 
some  special  information  on  the  subject  abridged  from  a  report 

*  There  arrive  annually  in  the  Baltic  ports  from  abroad,  fresh  apples  and  pears 
to  the  value  of  70»000  or  80,000, — sometimes  even  100,000  roubles.  The  average 
value  during  the  Uiree  years  1847—49  amounted  to  74,244  roubles. 
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by  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
mains, published  in  1849. 

In  the  northern  region,  besides  the  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pskow  and  in  a  part  of  that  of  Nowgorod.  In  the 
governments  of  Twer  and  Smolensk,  it  is  the  apple-tree  that  is 
chiefly  cultivated.  In  the  environs  of  St  Petersburg  the  pea- 
sants derive  considerable  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  rasps 
and  gooseberries.  In  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  especially  in 
the  governments  of  Moscow,  Toula,  Elalouga,  and  Orel,  the 
fruit-trees  sufiered  greatly  from  drought  and  frost  in  1839  and 
1840;  but  matters  are  now  getting  better.  The  government 
of  Koursk  abounds  in  orchs^ds ;  in  the  cities  of  Koursk  and 
Toula  fruit-tree  nurseries  form  a  rather  important  branch  of 
occupation.  In  the  government  of  Wladimir  apples  and  cher- 
ries are  raised ;  the  latter  have  a  considerable  reputation.  In 
the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod,  orchard  cultivation  has 
been  greatly  extended  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  the 
government  of  Penza  there  are  a  number  of  orchards  known 
for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  fruits.  In  the  govern- 
ments of  Tambow  and  Woronfeje  this  culture  is  tolerably  pro- 
ductive, and  has  of  late  been  getting  introduced  amongst  the 
crown  peasants.  In  the  government  of  Saratow,  gardening 
forms  a  very  productive  branch  of  rural  economy,  especially  in 
the  environs  of  the  towns  of  Saratow,  Wolsk,  Khvalynsk,  and 
Kamychine,  where  there  is  a  command  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Some  orchids  in  this  government  brina  in  as  much  .Tfrom 
4,000  to  7,000  roubles  per  annum.  In  the  government  of 
Astraklian,  the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  which  formerly  existed 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  extending  in  the  district  of  Krasnoiarsk, 
where  there  are  now  considerable  orchards  producing  fruits 
superior  to  those  of  Astrakhan  itself.  In  Little  Russia,  this 
culture  is  of  ancient  date  and  much  diflused ;  but  it  has  lately 
decreased  in  importance  in  consequence  of  its  progress  in  the 
governments  nearer  Moscow,  which  have  greater  facilities  for 
supplying  the  capital  In  the  government  of  Poltawa,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  orchards^  some  of  them  of  a  good 
size ;  in  the  government  of  Kiew  they  are  innimierable^  In  this 
latter  government  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  is  difiused  even 
amongst  the  peasantry,  of  whom  almost  all  have  their  little 
gardens.  In  Podolia  horticulture  has  so  greatly  extended  that 
there  is  a  felt  want  of  nurseries,  and  the  proprietors  must  often 
have  recourse  for  their  young  trees  to  the  school  of  horticulture 
at  Kischineff.     In  the  provinces  of  New  Russia,  especially  in 
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the  Crimea  and  in  Bessarabia,  progress  is  more  marked  than  In 
Little  Kussia.  In  the  government  of  Tauride,  horticulture  is 
difiused  not  only  in  the  Crimea,  but  also  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  government.  Amongst  the  Mennonite  colonists  alone 
there  are  planted  yearly  from  25  to  50,000  fruit-trees;  the 
total  number  owned  by  them  is  now  more  than  375,000,  and 
new  establishments  are  daily  arising;  some  orchards  contain 
50,000  fruit-trees  and  upwards.  Amongst  the  largest  and  best 
known  we  distinguish  those  of  Prince  Woronzoff  at  Marsanda ; 
of  Count  Potocki  at  Livadia;  and  of  Narischkine's  heirs  at 
Myskhora.  Amongst  apples,  the  rennet,  and  amongst  pears^ 
the  St.  Germain  and  virgouleuse  (a  winter  pear)  are  greatly 
cultivated  in  the  Crimea.  A  single  tree  of  the  latter  sort  will 
sometimes  yield  a  return  of  30  silver  roubles.  The  best  cher- 
ries are  those  of  Spain  and  Anatolia.  The  Simferopol  show  in 
1846  furnished  the  best  proofs  of  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
fruits  in  the  Crimea.  One  orchard  proprietor  sent  an  assort- 
ment of  45  species  of  apples,  all  of  good  quality.  The  fruit 
sent  from  the  Crimea  to  Moscow  represents  an  annual  value  of 
about  43,000  roubles,  which  might  be  greatly  increased  but  for 
the  high  cost  of  transport.  The  return  is  from  50  kopecks  to 
1  rouble  per  pood.  In  1846  there  were  sent  from  the  Crimea 
to  Moscow  about  1000  carts  of  apples,  and  500  cases  (=  2,500 
poods)  of  pears ;  and  into  the  government  of  Kharkow  nearly 
500  carts  of  different  sorts  of  fruit.  This  culture  is  also  pro- 
gressive in  the  government  of  Kherson,  both  amongst  the  colo- 
nists and  amongst  the  proprietors,  whose  lands  are  situated 
along  the  Dnieper,  the  Bug,  the  Teligoul,  the  Ingoul,  and 
the  Ingouletz,  as  well  as  in  the  military  colonies  near  Wobs- 
nossensk,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa.  At  Tiraspol  there 
is  an  orchard  of  20  dessiatines  (=54  acres)  in  extent,  which  in 
good  years  brings  in  as  much  as  15,000  silver  roubles,  being  at 
the  rate  of  750  roubles  per  dessiatine  (=  447.  per  acre). 
Amongst  the  orchards  of  this  government,  the  first  place,  in 
every  respect,  belongs  to  those  of  M.  Skarzynski,  and  of  M. 
Garoutt,  a  merchant  near  Kherson.  In  the  latter,  established 
in  1840,  the  apricot-trces  alone  give  a  produce  of  700  poods. 
In  the  district  of  Tiraspol  there  are  gathered  from  10,000  to 
20,000  poods  ,of  plums,  and  about  20,000  poods  of  other 
sorts  of  fruit.  Since  1845  they  have  begun  sending  fruit  from 
this  government  to  Moscow.  In  Bessarabia,  horticulture  is 
widely  diffused,  both  amongst  the  proprietors  and  amongst  the 
colonists  and  crown  peasants.  The  culture  of  fruit>-trees  makes 
most  progress  in  the  villages  near  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth. 
In  the  wooded  parts  of  the  districts  of  Kischenew,  Orgouew, 
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Soroki,  and  Choczim  (Khotin),  especially  where  there  are  beech 
forests,  and  in  some  villages  of  the  district  of  Bender,  garden- 
ing constitutes  the  chief  source  of  income.  Of  late  it  has 
extended  chiefly  amongst  the  colonists  of  the  district  of  Aker- 
mann.  In  the  communal  gardens  of  that  district  there  were 
planted  in  1846  nearly  150,000  fruit>-trees.  The  plums  of 
Bessarabia,  which,  from  their  great  abundance,  are  the  most 
important  fruit  raised  in  the  province,  are  sold  in  several  other 
provinces*,  and  the  Kischenew  show  in  1847  furnished  proof 
that  several  species  of  delicate  fruit  might  there  be  cultivated 
with  success.  In  the  government  of  Ekathfirinoslaw  horticul- 
ture makes  most  progress  amongst  the  German  colonists.  In 
ten  villages,  the  most  remarkable  in  this  respect,  there  are 
reckoned  300,000  fruit-trees,  and  from  20,000  to  30,000  are 
annually  planted.  In  the  south  of  Russia  wild  pears  and  nuts 
form  also  an  object  of  commerce.  The  pears  are  dried  and 
used  as  food  during  Lent ;  they  replace  in  the  south  the  use  of 
dried  mushrooms,  which  form  in  the  north  an  important  article 
of  diet,  especially  during  Lent. 

This  great  and  rapid  progress  of  horticulture  in  the  provinces 
of  New  Bussia,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  horticultural  esta- 
blishments of  the  crown,  is  the  more  remarkable  and  satisfac- 
tory because  the  climate  of  these  countries  cannot  be  considered 
as  particularly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  fruiMrees.  The 
frequent  droughts  and  hurricanes  which  take  place  in  spring 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  are  the  great  scourge  of  this 
culture  in  the  south  of  Busaia. 

We  pass  over  unnoticed  the  numerous  fruit  gardens  found  in 
large  towns  and  their  environs;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  those  deserving  of  special  mention.  As  for 
botanic  gardens,  besides  those  attached  to  universities  and  other 
educational  establishments,  there  exist  some  belonging  to  private 
amateurs.  There  are  also  physic  gardens,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  See  the  work 
of  E.  B.  Trautvetter,  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Botanik  in 
Bezug  auf  Russland^  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1837.. 


The  culture  of  vegetables  is  not  nearly  so  advanced  as  that 
of  fruit-trees.     It  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 

*  The  coltare  of  plams  in  the  south  of  Russia  might  become  much  more  im- 
portant were  it  not  that,  from  the  system  of  farming  out  the  sale  of  liquors,  pro- 
prietors arc  deprired  of  an  opportunity  of  distilling  the  plum  brandy  known  under 
the  name  of  alivianka  or  divovitzer.  For  want  of  this,,  in  good^  years,  great  part  of 
the  crop  is  allowed  to  rot. 
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towns  that  it  prospers :  in  the  country^  the  inhabitants  generally 
confine  themselves  to  plantings  here  and  there^  a  few  cabbages 
and  turnips^  with  a  handful  of  onions  and  cucumbers.  The 
reason  is  natural  enough:  vegetable  gardens  compared  with 
orchards  require  much  more  pains,  and  bring  in  much  smaller 
gains.  Vegetables  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  a  long  transport: 
m  order  to  pay,  their  market  must  be  at  the  door.  Yet  this 
culture  is  exceedingly  deserving  of  encouragement,  on  hygienio 
grounds,  no  less  than  on  agriculturaL  A  mixture  of  vegetables 
with  an  animal  and  farinaceous  diet  is  generally  rec(^nised  as  a 
sound  alimentary  regimen ;  but  it  becomes  indispensable  where 
the  people  is  frequently  unable  to  procure  firesh  animal  food^  or 
where  it  abstains  firom  it  upon  religious  grounds.  It  has,  ac- 
cordingly, been  often  observed  in  Russia  that  scurvy  and 
epidemics  are  most  severe  in  those  districts  where  vegetables 
f£re  scarce. 

Except  in  the  villages  near  the  capitals,  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  in  some  districts  of  Little  Russia  where  the 
culture  of  vegetables  and  their  preservation  during  summer  is 
favoured  by  the  abundance  of  water,  the  poverty  of  the  peasant's 
cabbage  garden  is  nearly  universal.  Amongst  the  chief  moral 
impedunents  to  this  branch  of  culture  the  Department  of  Rural 
Economy  places,  on  the  one  hand,  the  little  care  which  our  pea- 
sants have  for  varying  their  diet,  and,  on  the  other,  the  want  of 
horticultural  knowle<^e :  to  this  may  be  added  that  our  female 
peasantry  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  it:  but  in  no  branch  of 
rural  economy  is  their  assistance  so  indispensable  as  in  this:  — 
in  every  country  where  it  thrives,  it  is  almost  always  the  women 
and  children  that  do  the  work  of  planting,  watering,  and 
weeding.* 

In  order  to  encourage  this  branch  of  culture,  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Domains  directs  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  crown 
farms  and  horticultural  establishments  to  use  every  effort  for 
the  extension  of  kitchen-gardens — for  the  introduction  into 
these  of  the  culture  of  dmerent  sorts  of  herbs — and  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  the  necessary  practical  knowledge.  In 
consequence  of  these  instructions  various  sorts  of  vegetables 
are  already  cultivated  in  several  of  the  crown  establishments ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  variety,  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy 
has  imported  seeds  of  various  vegetables  formerly  unknown  in 

*  In  those  districts  where  the  male  population  exercised  some  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  calls  them  from  their  homes,  the  women  employ  themselTcs  in  the 
labours  of  the  field  :  such  cases,  ho>reTer,  ore  merely  cxcepflons  caused  by  some 
locjil  necessity.  With  us  the  females  amongst  the  common  people  lead  in  general 
much  less  active  and  industrious  lives  than  they  do  in  other  coontries. 
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Bussia^  and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  agronomic 
schools  and  the  best  cultivators  amongst  the  peasantry. 

Market  vegetable  gardens  exist  in  Russia  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  capitals  and  a  few  other  large  towns —  in 
some  parts  of  the  government  of  Jaroslaw,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Bostow  —  in  the  government  of  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
especially  in  the  villages  lying  along  the  Volga — in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  government  of  K&louga — in  some  villages  of  the 
governments  of  Kherson  and  Tauride,  lyii^  along  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper  —  and  in  Courland^  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aa,  from  Mitau  to  the  coast.  There  also  some — and  not  in- 
considerable ones — in  the  islands  of  the  Dwina^  near  Archangel. 
The  best  are  found  in  the  district  of  Bostow^  in  the  government 
of  Jaroslaw  (which  also  furnishes  the  best  gardeners)^  and  in 
the  villages  within  a  radius  of  14  versts  from  the  city  of  Mos- 
cow :  in  both  these  districts  gardening  brings  in  considerable 
profit  to  the  peasants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bostow,  a 
dessiatine  of  land  employed  in  the  culture  of  green  peas  will 
give  a  return  of  400  to  480  silver  roubles  (  =  2SL  to  28/.  per 
acre).  This  article  forms  no  unimportant  item  of  home  commerce^ 
and,  since  1844  it  has  even  been  an  article  of  export.  In  the 
environs  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  culture  of  early  vege- 
tables is  both  extensive  and  lucrative.  The  principal  occupation 
in  some  of  the  crown  villages  in  the  environs  of  Nijni-Nowgorod 
is  raising  and  curing  cucumbers,  which  are  sent  to  Petersburg 
and  other  places.  Around  the  cities  of  ICazan,  Saratow,  Astrak- 
han, and  Penza,  gardening  has  also  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
importance :  in  the  vicimty  of  the  first  of  these  towns  and  in 
the  district  of  Bostow  (government  of  Jaroslaw),  besides  kitchen 
vegetables,  mint  is  extensively  cultivated  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Kazan  soap.  In  the  Penza  market,  asparagus,  fresh 
cucumbers,  and  muslurooms,  are  to  be  had  almost  the  whole  year 
round.  There  is  a  village  called  Bessonowka,  situated  about 
12  versts  from  Penza,  in  which  about  2,000  individuals  are 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  onions,  which  are  sent  into  all  the 
.neighbouring  governments,  and  even  aa  £eu:  as  Kiew  and 
Astrakhan. 

The  raising  of  cucumbers  in   the  open  field  is  extensively 

practised  in  a  great  part  of  Bussia :  quantities  of  melons  and 

pumpkins  are  likewise  raised  in  the  open  field  in  the  southern 

provinces.     A  melonry  sometimes  gives  a  return  of  80  to  100 

roubles  per  dessiatine  (=:4"14/.  to  5*17/.  per  acre).     Pumpkins, 

in  those  districts,   are  often  used  by  the  people  as  common 

vegetable  food ;  they  are  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  grits.     In 

the  northern  governments,  quantities  of  turnips  are  raised  in 

c  c  4    « 
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the  open  fields ;  a  fermented  Kquor,  called  repUza,  is  prepared 
from  them.  In  Little  Kussia  and  the  Polish  provinces  the  culture 
of  beetroot  as  an  alimentary  substance  is  greatly  difiused^  and 
is  of  ancient  date ;  there  is  prepared  from  it  a  sweetish  acid 
soup  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  horschtcJu 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  culture  of  mustard^  which 
is  extensively  grown  in  the  colony  of  Sarepta  (government 
of  Saratow);  nor  that  of  chicory,  which  for  a  short  time 
past  has  been  extending  in  the  governments  of  Jaroslaw  and 
Wladimir. 

The  shows  of  agricultural  products  at  which  kitchen  garden 
stuffs  made  a  considerable  figure,  have  been  those  of  Simfiropol, 
in  the  government  of  Tauride  (1846),  of  Lebediane,  in  the 
government  of  Tambow  (1845,1846,  and  1847),  of  Wologda 
and  of  Elizabetgrade,  in  the  government  of  Kherson  (1848). 


Floriculture,  in  its  larger  sense,  is  hitherto  but  little  dif- 
fused in  Kussia.  A  felt  want  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  adorn  their  dwellings  and  their  gardens  with  flowers  — 
denoting,  as  it  does,  a  certain  refinement  of  taste  and  softness  of 
manners  —  has  not  yet  penetrated  with  us  beneath  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  The  culture  of  flowers,  accordingly,  has  not 
been  hitherto  developed  except  in  the  environs  of  mrge  towns 
and  in  the  gardens  of  some  wealthy  proprietors,  where,  indeed 
it  is  often  carried  the  length  of  luxury.  At  Petersbui^  and 
Moscow  floricultural  luxury  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other 
European  capital,  though  it  is  also  much  more  expensive ;  for 
a  nosegav  or  a  pot  of  flowers  costs  at  Petersburg  as  many 
roubles  (35.  2cf.)  as  it  would  cost  francs  (9|rf.)  at  Paris  or 
Vienna,  and  often  more.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rare  to  see  an 
apartment  with  any  pretensions  to  ornament  in  which  flowers 
do  not  come  in  for  their  share.  They  abound  in  the  country 
houses,  parks,  and  gardens  belonging  to  proprietors  in  easy 
circumstances;  though  the  taste  has  not  descended  to  their 
inferiors.  In  the  northern  provinces  this  might  perhaps  be 
g,ttributed  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  rendering  the  culture 
more  troublesome  and  expensive,  were  it  not  equally  observ- 
able in  milder  regions.  Abroad,  we  often  see  before  the 
humblest  cottages  little  garden  plots  adorned  with  flowers ;  but 
this  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  amongst  ourselves.  The  poppy  is 
almost  the  sole  embellishment  of  the  peasant's  garden,  except  in 
the  provinces  of  Little  Russia ;  for  the  Little  Kussian  has  an 
innate  love  of  flowers,  and  a  taste  for  their  culture  descends  to 
the  lowest    classes    of    the    ix)pulation.     It  is   not   that  the 
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Russian  peasant  is  in  general  indifferent  to  ornament ;  on  the 
contrary^  he  is  fond  of  glitter  and  liveliness  of  colour^  and  likes 
to  adorn  the  roof,  the  doors,  the  gable  of  his  dwelling  with 
carvings  in  wood,  which  often  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by 
the  originality  of  the  design  and  the  carefulness  of  the  execution. 
This  taste  for  ornament  leads  us  to  hope  that,  in  temperate  dis- 
tricts at  least,  a  taste  for  floriculture  will  in  time  be  acquired 
by  our  counlry  population  in  proportion  as  the  appropriate 
knowledge  becomes  diflused  amongst  the  rising  generations. 
One  of  the  most  potent  means  to  this  end  will  be  the  influence 
of  floricultural  societies  and  the  stimulating  of  emulation  by 
public  shows.  As  yet  there  is  but  one  society  of  this  sort, 
which  has  been  instituted  at  Moscow  under  the  exalted  patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress ;  it  is  called  the  Society  of 
Amateurs  of  Gardening,  and  its  object  is  to  encourage  horti- 
culture in  general,  and  the  culture  of  flowers  in  particular.  It 
has  organised  annual  shows  of  flowers  and  other  garden  pro- 
ducts ;  at  several  of  these,  which  have  been  held  in  regular 
succession  since  1844,  there  have  been  exhibited  as  many  as 
5000  samples  of  plants  and  flowers  of  various  species.  The 
Department  of  Rural  Economy  has  also  introduced  floricultiire 
into  the  horticultural  establishments  under  its  control ;  so  that  a 
supply  of  flowers  can  be  furnished  to  private  amateurs,  the 
pupils  of  the  establishments  may  become  familiarised  with  their 
culture,  and  a  taste  for  them  be  propagated  amongst  the 
agricultural  classes. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. 

This  culture,  to  which  our  rural  population  has  displayed  a 
certain  amount  of  repugnance,  required  for  some  time  to  be 
propped  up  by  measures  of  encouragement.  It  has  now  become 
pretty  generally  naturalised,  except  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  in  some  governments  of  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  empire, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  less  adapted  for  it,  though 
there  likewise  the  main  impediment  seems  to  lie  rather  in  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives. 

In  those  provinces,  which  do  not  usually  produce  grain 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population,  the  potatoe  is  a 
useful  and  almost  indispensable  surrogate.  In  those  where 
grain  is  abundant,  it  is  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  in  a  bad 
year ;  but,  to  keep  up  its  cultivation  in  countries  of  the  latter 
class,  there  must  be  found  some  profitable  mode  of  employing 
it  when  not  required  for  food,  as  brandy  distillation,  or  the 
preparation  of  syrups  or  starch.  It  is  in  this  way  that  govern- 
ment has  sought  to  encourage  its  cultivation. 
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The  principal  measures  of  encouragement  date  from  the  years 
1839  and  1840, — years  of  bad  harvest  and  scarcity  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  from  this  same  epoch  that  the 
culture  has  made  most  progress.  The  first  measures  decreed  by 
government  were  as  follows.  Potatoes  were  ordered  to  be 
planted  in  all  the  communal  lands  of  the  state  domains,  in  order 
to  afford  a  supply  of  seed  for  the  peasants ;  practical  instructions 
were  published  on  their  culture,  preservation,  and  use;  and 
premiimis  were  allowed  to  such  cultivators  as  should  raise  the 
largest  quantities  and  best  qualities.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  planted,  which  had  formerly  scarce 
amounted  to  1,000,000  tchetwerts,  was  increased  in  1841  to 
3,874,000  tchetwerts.  In  1843  the  planting  of  the  communal 
lands  was  left  off  as  superfluous  in  aU  those  villages  where  the 
quantity  planted  by  the  peasants  themselves  amounted  to  1 
tchetwerik  (  =  ^  tchetwert)  per  soul.  In  1844  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  keep  up  the  premiums,  except  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  governments,  where  the  culture  continued 
backward. 

As  in  many  districts  the  peasants,  little  disposed  to  use  the 
potatoe  as  an  article  of  food,  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  their 
crop  after  they  had  gathered  it  in,  government  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  encoun^ng  its  use  in  the  distillation  of  brandy  and 
the  preparation  oi  flour,  starch,  and  syrup.  Accordingly,  be- 
sides other  measures  of  encouragement,  they  awarded  gold  and 
silver  medals  to  parties  who  should  establish  manufactories  of 
starch,  syrup,  and  other  products  from  potatoes,  and  keep  them 

foing  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  These  measures,  seconded 
y  the  good-will  of  the  private  proprietors,  produced  ihe  desired 
effect.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  planted  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1844  it  already  amounted  to  5,909,000  tchetwerts ; 
manufactories  of  starch  and  syrup  were  established  in  various 
districts ;  and  the  price  of  these  two  articles  was  reduced  by 
more  than  a  half.  Various  processes  have  also  been  invented 
and  tried  for  preserving  potatoes,  both  fresh  and  dried,  for  pre- 
paring bread  from  them,  and  for  converting  them  to  some  useful 
purpose  after  they  have  been  attacked  by  frost.  Their  culture 
has  penetrated  oi  late  into  districts  where,  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  it  was  totally  unknown ;  it  has  even  found  its  way  into 
some  districts  of  Siberia.  In  the  western  provinces  it  has  so 
greatly  increased,  that  in  1844  it  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  and  from  that  period  the  quantity  planted  in  these 
districts  has  fallen  off.  All  that  could  now  be  wished  for  is  to 
see  the  tubercle  more  extensively  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
—  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  improvement,  especially  in 
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those  provinces  where  fodder  is  scarce.  In  some  districts  the 
return  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  ten  or  twelve  times  the  seed ;  but 
the  general  average  for  Russia  is  only  three  or  four  times  the 
seed.  The  following  are  the  quantities  sown  and  reaped  during 
the  ten  years  1841  to  1850  in  forty-six  governments:  — 


Seed. 

Harreit. 

Return. 

Tckeitaerit, 

Teketweris. 

Times  the  Seed 

Tn  1841 

. 

-     3,920,479 

18,640,759 

4-7 

1842 

- 

-     4,964,629 

23,270,372 

4-7 

1843 

- 

-     5,488,098 

26,889,566 

4-9 

1844 

- 

•     5,904,521 

21,621,466 

3-7 

1845 

•                          m 

-     5,535,674 

21,270,801 

3-8 

1846 

m                               m 

-     6,724,657 

18,142,453 

2-7 

1847 

- 

-     5,872,850 

19,257,212 

3-3 

1848 

- 

-     6,082,627 

18,787,106 

31 

1849 

- 

-     5,885,630 

17,814,331 

31 

1850 

- 

-     5,399,326 

15,168,792 

2-8 

Total 

-  55,728,491 

200,762,858 

Annual  ayerage 

-     6,572,849 

20,076,285 

3*6 

We  perceive  from  these  figures  that,  during  the  first  four 
years,  the  quantity  of  seed  followed  an  ascending  movement. 
After  that  year  it  varies  up  and  down,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  augmenting ;  whilst  the  harvest,  after  considerably  aug- 
menting during  me  first  three  years,  follows,  after  1844,  a 
constantly  decreasing  movement,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1847,  which  presents  an  augmentation  of  6  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  largest  quantity  of  seed  used  was  in 
1846,  and  the  best  harvest  was  that  of  1843,  which  returned 
the  seed  nearly  five-fold.  The  triennial  averages  present  the 
following  results :  — 


OcOQ* 

Hanreit* 

Retarn. 

Taketwertt. 

Teketweris. 

Timet  the  Seed. 

Tn  1841—43 

- 

.     4,791,069 

22,900,232 

4-8 

1844—46 

- 

-     6,054,951 

20,344,907 

3-4 

1847—49 

- 

-     5,930,369 

18,619,550 

31 

Thus,  as  ultimate  result,  tlie  quantity  sown  during  the  last 
triennial  period  had  increased,  as  compared  with  the  first,  by 
1,139,300  tchetwerts,  or  nearly  24  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  quan- 
tity harvested  had  decreased  by  4,280,682  tchetwerts,  or  more 
than  19  per  cent.  This  unfavourable  result  is  a  consequence  of 
the  potatoe  disease,  which  in  1846  appeared  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, in  1847  extended  to  the  governments  of  the  west  and 
north,  and  in  1848  penetrated,  although  with  less  severity,  to 
the  governments  of  uie  centre.  The  apprehensions  awakened 
by  this  disease  contributed  also  to  slacken  the  progress  of  the 
culture  during  the  latter  years.     To  remedy  tins  evil,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Kural  Economy,  and  the  Agronomic  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg,  attempted  to  renovate  the  sjteciea  hy  pmiia- 
gating  it  from  the  aeetl.  Tlie  resulte  of  tiieir  cxperimenta 
are  given  in  vBrious  periodical  publications.  The  following 
tible,  prepared  from  data  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Ministry 
of  Domains,  exhibits  the  atatiatice  of  potatoe  culture  in  forty- 
six  governments  during  the  year  1847,  being  tlie  year  of 
greatest  abundance  during  the  last  trionninl  jTcriod. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Potatoes  planted  in  Forty-six 
Governments  during  the  Year  1647. 


P^SW, 

yu.ntItyof.1twl 

iJllZu, 

I.  Western  OoTcnuaenu. 

7V»fft»m. 

ibw«m 

1.  Kowno      .        .        -        - 

9I5.5O0 

398,310 

a.  wiiiitt      ,      .      .      - 

863,700 

370,358 

42-9 

a.  Minsk        .... 

!,04G.-I00 

440,107 

4,  EslhonU   .        .        -        - 

310,400 

123,198 

39-7 

6.  Grodno     .        -        -        - 

907,100 

333.569 

36-8 

6.  Courlanil   .        -        -        - 

553,300 

141,401 

25-6 

7.  Mohilew    ...        - 

931,300 

323,568 

24 

8.  Wfebsk    .... 

7  89.  BOO 

187,829 

23-8 

9.  WolhyniB 

1,445,500 

292,156 

10.  Livonia      .... 

IS8.S40 

15-8 

n.  Kiew          .... 

l,S05,B0O 

160,621 

10 

12.  Fodolk      -        .        -        - 
Total 

1,703,000 

153,762 

9 

10,885,600 

2,953,419 

27-1 

13.  Pakow       .... 

775,800 

119.494 

15-4 

971,500 

120,316 

12-« 

IS.  Nowgorod 

907,900 

108.894 

12 

Ifl.  ATchangel 

253.000 

14,065 

5-6 

17.  Oloneti      .        .        .        - 

263,100 

13,550 

51 

18.  Wologda   -        .        -        - 
Total 

822,200 

23.877 

a-e 

3,993,500 

400,196 

10 

19.  Twer         ...        - 

1,327.700 

258.097 

19-4 

ao.  fimolonak  - 

1,170,600 

177.693 

13-a 

SI.  KnloDga    - 

1.006,400 

130.676 

13 

1,430,000 

159.173 

111 

23.  Orel 

1,502,900 

164.196 

10-9 

24.  Toula          - 

1,227,000 

1.12.308 

10-8 

25.  JurOflnw    - 

1,008,100 

103.225 

10-2 

36.  Moscow      .... 

1,374,700 

138.213 

10 

27.  lioiir^k       ...         - 

1,680.000 

167.790 

10 

as.  Poltnwa     .        -        •        - 

1,783,800 

172,334 

9-7 

Carried  furwnnl 

13,511,200 

1.603,707 
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i 
GorenunenU. 

PopttUtlon 
In 

QuantitT  of 
Potatoes  planted 

Quantity  of  Seed 

per  100 

Inhabitants. 

1846. 

in  1847. 

TehehotrU, 

Tchetwer^, 

Brought  forward 

13,511,200 

1,603,707 

29.  Saratow     .... 

1,718,600 

116,733 

6*8 

30.  lliazan       .... 

1,365,900 

90,888 

6-7 

31.  Worondje  -        -        -        - 

1,657,900 

100,536 

61 

32.  Wladimir  -        .        .        . 

1,246,500 

71,330 

5-7 

33.  Tambow    -         -        -        - 

1,750,900 

100,662 

6-7 

34.  Kharkow    -        -        •        - 

1,467,400 

77,501 

5-3 

35.  Penza        -        .        -        - 

1,087,200 

45,890 

4-2 

36.  Kazan        .... 

1,342,900 

54,041 

4 

37.  Nijni-Nowgorod 

Total 
IV.  Eastern  Goyemmentfl. 

1,178,200 

45,918 

3-9 

26,326,700 

2,307,206 

8-8 

38.  Kostroma           ... 

1,054,600 

68,811 

6-5 

39.  VViatka      .... 

1,662,800 

63,619 

3-8 

40.  Perm         .... 

1,637,700 

45,159 

2*8 

41.  Orenburg           ... 

Total 
V.  Southern  GoTemmenta 

1,948,500 

33,180 

1-7 

6,303,600 

210,769 

3-3 

42.  Ekath6rino8law 

870,100 

48,043 

5-5 

43.  Bessarabia          ... 

792,000 

12,940 

1-6 

44.  Tauride     -        -        -        - 

572,200 

8,764 

1-5 

45.  Kherson     -        -        -        - 

842,000 

11,315 

1-3 

46.  Astrakhan          ... 

Total 
Abstract 

284,400 

1,650 

0-6 

3,361,100 

82,712 

2-5 

I.  Western  Governments 

10,885,600 

2,953,419 

27-1 

IL  Northern    do. 

3,993,500 

400,196 

10 

111.  Central       do. 

26,326,700 

2,307,206 

8-8 

IV.  Eastern       do. 

6.303,600 

210,769 

3-3 

V.  Southern     do. 

Grand  Total 

3,361,100 

82,712 

2-5 

50,870,500 

5,954,302 

11-7 

From  this  table  we  perceive  that  potatoe  culture  is  most 
diffused  in  the  western  governments,  where  the  average  quantity 
planted  in  1847  is  equivalent  to  \  tchetwert  per  inhabitant ; 
and  in  the  northern  governments,  where  we  have  an  average  of 
yVr  tchetwert  per  head.  The  minimum  quantity  planted  in  any 
of  the  former  was  somewhat  less  than  y*^  tchetwert,  and  the 
maximum  somewhat  more  than  |  tchetwert  per  head:  the 
minimum  in  the  latter  was  y^^  and  the  maximum  nearly  ^ 
tchetwert  per  head.  In  the  central  governments  it  has  already 
become  tolerably  diffused,  since  the  mean   quantity  planted 
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gives  nearly  j^y  the  maximum  nearly  ^,  and  the  minimnm 
nearly  y  J^  tchetwerts  per  inhabitant.  But  it  is  still  very  back- 
ward in  the  eastern  and  southern  goyernments;  in  the  former 
of  which  the  average  quantity  planted  per  inhabitant  is  only 
about  y§^,  and  in  me  latter  only  ^\y  tchetwert  The  harvest 
of  the  year  in  question  yielded  — 

In  the  northern  goyernments  -  3}  returns  ^^^  tchotw.  per  inhab. 

In  the  central  do.         nearly  -  4        „       cr^  „ 

In  the  eastern  do.         nearly  -  4        »       *=tUj  n 

In  the  western  do.         nearly  -  3       „       ■=  | 

In  the  southern       do.         nearly  -  4]      „      » ^ 


n 


Culture  of  Maize. 

This  culture  is  verv  suitable  for  the  soil  and  climate  of 
southern  Bussia,  but  hitherto  it  has  acquired  little  importance 
except  in  Bessarabia^  where  this  article  forms  a  main  item  of 
the  food  of  the  common  people.  It  is  now,  however,  beginning 
to  extend  in  the  other  provinces  of  New  Bussia,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  government. 

The  following,  according  to  data  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Bural  Economy,  were  the  quantities  of  seed  maize  required 
for  the  crown  domains  in  the  governments  of  Kherson,  Tauridc, 
and  Ekath^rinoslaw  during  the  years  1844 — 1848. 

In  1844  ...  2,059  tchetwerts. 

1846  -  -  .  2,493  „ 

1846  ...  2,628     „ 

1847  ...  2,716    „ 

1848  -      -      -  2,720     „ 

Assuming  that  nearly  similar  quantities  were  required  for 
the  domains  of  private  parties,  we  may  estimate  the  total 
quantity  now  sown  at  about  5,000  or  6,000  tchetwerts.  How- 
ever trifling  this  quantity  may  be,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  these  three  provinces,  it  may  become  greatly  increased  in 
the  course  of  time,  if  it  goes  on  at  the  slow  but  steady  rate  of 
progress  which  it  has  been  following  during  these  four  years. 

Culture  of  Beet-root, 

The  culture  of  beet-root  as  a  sacchariferous  plant  has  been 
introduced  into  Bussia  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  Previously  to  that,  it  was  cultivated  only  in  small 
quantities,  chiefly  in  Little  Bussia  and  the  western  provinces, 
as  an  esculent  vegetable,  and  in  some  districts  as  an  article  of 
food  for  cattle.  In  1825  there  existed  in  the  whole  empire 
only  two  sugar- manufactories,  which  did  not  produce  above 
1,500  poods  of  raw  sugar:  in  1848  there  were  reckoned  337 
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manufactories,  consuming  30  millions  of  poods  (s=  483,000  tons) 
of  beet-root,  and  producing  upwards  of  a  million  poods 
(=  322,000  cwt.)  of  raw  sugar.  This  is  2^  times  the  product 
of  the  whole  sugar  manufactories  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
(about  400,000  poods),  1^^  times  the  product  of  the  states  of 
the  Zollverein  (about  700,000  poods)  and  somewhat  more  than 
J  of  the  product  of  France  in  1850  (65  millions  of  kilogrammes). 
Reserving  for  next  chapter  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  exhibiting  a  summary  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  this  manufacture  by  agriculture, — having  in  view  especially 
the  agricultural  position  of  Russia, — as  the  same  are  set  forth  in 
a  Report  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy  to  the  Ministry 
of  Domains. 

Serving  as  the  raw  material  of  a  high-priced  commodity, 
beet-root  puts  into  circulation  a  considerable  amount  of  capital ; 
it  furnishes  an  article  of  food  for  cattle :  and,  by  the  application 
of  a  new  process,  the  cellular  membrane,  after  the  extraction  of 
the  saccharine  matter,  can  serve,  on  being  mixed  with  rye-meal, 
for  the  preparation  of  a  very  wholesome  and  palatable  sort  of 
bread :  it  is  not  an  exhausting  crop,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
system  of  alternate  culture  so  desirable  for  Russia :  it  is  also 
favourable  to  the  cleaning  of  the  land,  and  the  leaves  serve  for 
manure :  it  augments  the  return  from  the  land,  and  the  value 
of  manual  labour,  especially  in  districts  where  grain  is  low- 
priced:  it  generally  brings  in  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  the  culture  of  cereals :  it  finds  a  readier  and  more  certain 
market :  it  is  generally  sold  at  the  time  when  the  land-owner 
has  to  pay  his  taxes,  before  the  com  is  threshed  out,  or  its 
market-price  determined:  the  deliveries  of  bones — the  use  of 
which  was  formerly  almost  unknown  in  the  interior  of  Russia, 
— the  transport  of  wood,  charcoal,  and  peat,  as  well  as  of  the 
raw  sugar,  and  the  labour  carried  on  within  the  manufactory 
itself,  set  money  in  circulation  all  around  these  establishments, 
and  difiuse  comfort  amiongst  the  agricultural  classes  by  giving 
them  the  means  of  tummg  their  time  and  labour  to  account : 
the  peasants  of  the  State  Domains  derive  also  a  large  share  of 
the  advantages  of  this  industry,  by  selling  to  the  sugar  establish- 
ments bones,  wood,  lime,  and  charcoal,  and  by  labouring  in  the 
beet-root  fields. 

Without  disputing  any  one  of  these  advantages,  we  shall  only 
observe  that,  important  as  they  undoubtedly  are  for  certain  lo- 
calities, their  influence  upon  our  agriculture  in  general  is  but 
very  limited.  The  sugar  manufacture  is  dependent  upon  certain 
conditions  which  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  combination ;  it 
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requires,  first  of  all,  a  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  beet-' 
root — a  light  soil  of  average  quality,  or  what  the  Germans  term 
good  barley  land — and  a  locality  sufficiently  populous  to  be  able 
to  furnish,  at  certain  seasons  and  for  a  moderate  hire,  the  re- 
quisite number  of  hands  for  cleaning  and  gathering  in  the  crop. 
We  see  that  wherever  this  branch  of  industry  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  it  has  chiefly 
concentrated  itself  in  those  districts  where  these  advantages  are 
found  combined.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  in  Kussia*  Of  the 
whole  27,141,541  poods  of  beet-root  which,  according  to  the 
official  statistics,  were  furnished  in  1848  to  the  sugar  manufac- 
tories of  the  empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  12,712,500,  or 
nearly  half,  were  grown  in  the  government  of  Kiew  alone.  A 
circumstance,  moreover,  which  must  prevent  the  extension  of 
this  culture  in  a  great  part  of  Kussia,  is  the  firequent  droughts 
already  alluded  to,  which  usually  extend  over  a  surface  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  governments  at  a  time;  but  assuming  for  it  any 
amount  of  extension  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  we  appre- 
hended that  it  can  never  exercise  any  material  influence  on 
the  ensemble  of  our  rural  economy.  According  to  official  data 
already  commented  on  {antey  p.  150.  et  seq.),  the  mean  crop  of 
beet-root  is  at  the  rate  of  600  poods  per  dessiatine,  and  the 
mean  yield  of  raw  sugar  3|  per  cent. ;  this  latter  rate  must  be 
under  the  actual  yield ;  and  with  the  progress  of  improvement 
— seeing  that  in  France  6  per  cent,  and  upwards  is  obtained  in 
the  best  organised  establishments — an  average  return  of  at  least 
4^  per  cent  may  be  looked  for ;  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
27  poods  of  raw  sugar  per  dessiatine.  The  actual  production  is 
about  1,000,000  poods,  and  the  mean  importation  during  the 
triennial  period  1847-49  was  1,926,260  poods,  giving  a  total 
consumption  (when  we  add  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  into 
the  kingdom  of  Poland)  of  about  3,100,000  poods.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  indigenous  takes  the  place  of  colonial  sugar  entirely, 
and  that  the  consumption  rises  to  10,000,000  poods,  or  more 
than  treble  its  present  amount.  Upon  this  supposition — the 
most  favourable  that  can  possibly  be  conceived — ^the  culture  of 
beet-root  would  occupy,  at  the  rate  of  27  poods  of  sugar  per  des- 
siatine, 307,000  dessiatines,  or  |  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  land 
of  European  Kussia.  In  the  government  of  Kiew,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  carried  on,  it  occupies  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  arable  soil.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  benefits  which 
it  confers  upon  those  districts  where  it  is  favoured  by  local  cir- 
cumstances are  real  and  incontestable,  and  it  deserves  protection 
and  encouragement  within  proper  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  within 
those  bounds  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  without  being 
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prejudicial  to  other  interests  no  less  important.  We  will  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  in  the  following  chapter ;  at 
present  we  have  merely  endeavoured  to  assign  to  the  culture  of 
beet-root  the  place  which  properly  belongs  to  it  in  a  general  es- 
timate of  the  productive  forces  of  the  country. 

In  propoi-tion  as  the  manufacture  of  indigenous  sugar  becomes 
more  extensive,  so  much  the  more  desirable  does  it  become  to 
propagate  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  amongst  the  peasants;  our 
rural  populations  still  entertain  a  certain  degree  of  repugnance 
for  this  culture,  the  advantages  of  which  they  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate, and  most  of  the  sugar  manufactories  are  supplied  by 
their  own  plantations ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of 
encouragement  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Domains,  it 
now  begins  to  make  way  amongst  the  peasants  of  the  State  Do- 
mains, especially  in  the  vicimty  of  the  manufactories  in  the 
governments  oi  Smolensk,  Tschernigow,  Podolia,  and  Penza. 
The  profits  which  they  make  and  the  prompt  sale  which  they 
find  will  serve  as  a  stimulus ;  and  there  is  room  to  expect  that 
this  culture  will  extend  itself  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  demand,  as  for  example  in  Little  Russia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  where  beet-roots  were  long  ago  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities  as  esculent  vegetables,  and  especially  for  the 
preparation  of  a  sour  soup  called  borschtsch. 

Culture  of  Hops. 

This  culture  can  prosper  only  in  those  countries  where  beer 
is  extensively  brewed ;  accordingly  it  has  acquired  little  impor- 
tance except  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  some  of  the  western, 
and  in  some  of  the  central  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  the  crop  is  very  uncertain.  In  countries 
where  the  culture  of  cereals  is  successful,  hops  are  raised  only 
where  they  find  a  very  ready  and  profitable  sale.  In  Russia 
their  cultivation  is  more  hazardous  than  in  many  other  coun- 
tries ;  the  harvests  fail  more  frequently  on  account  of  the  great 
variability  of  the  climate,  and  when  an  abundant  one  arrives  the 
very  limited  demand  for  the  article  (which  does  not  admit  of 
being  long  stored  to  wait  for  better  markets)  causes  an  excessive 
fall  of  price.  The  domestic  culture  of  hops  for  the  wants  of  the 
family  is  common  enough ;  but  as  an  article  of  commerce  its 
cultivation  in  hop-plantations  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Moscow,  Biazan,  Wladimir,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  the 
south-western  part  of  the  government  of  Kostroma,  and  the 
north-western  part  of  the  government  of  Kazan.  In  the  latter 
government  it  is  almost  exclusively  Tschuwasches  that  occupy 
themselves  with  this  culture.     The  principal  hop-plantations 
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are  found  in  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  Kiazan  along  the 
little  rivers  Gousslitza  and  Nerskaia  and  their  affluents,  where 
a  light  and  sandy  soil  watered  by  an  infinity  of  small  streams 
seems  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  this  culture ;  to  this  we 
must  add  that  these  are  well  wooded  countries — a  circumstance 
which  secures  the  hops  against  the  malignant  influences  of  the 
north  and  easterly  winds,  and  affords  a  supply  of  poles  at  small 
cost.  As  the  culture  requires  unintermitting  care  and  a  great 
deal  of  manual  labour,  it  is  rarely  undertaken  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  proprietors  themselves :  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  the  peasants  on  their  own  accoimt ;  and,  as  they  are  for  most 
part  unskilled  in  the  process  of  drying,  that  operation  is  left  to 
certain  individuals  who  make  a  trade  of  it.  Formerly  wood  was 
employed  for  drying,  but  this  was  found  to  impart  a  smoky 
smell  to  the  hops  and  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  beer,  so  that 
latterly  charcoal  has  come  into  general  use ;  this  is  an  important 
improvement,  but  it  has  been  attended  with  one  abuse,  namely^ 
the  employment  of  sulphur,  which  is  mixed  with  the  charcofd 
during  the  drying.  In  England  sulphur  is  used  only  for  hops 
of  bad  quality  with  the  view  of  removing  a  certain  nauseous 
odour,  but  in  the  hop-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gouss- 
litza, the  mixture  of  sulphur  has  been  generally  adopted.  In 
this  locality  the  average  crop  is  about  70  poods,  and  in  other 
dbtricts  about  50  poods  per  dessiatine.  Good  hops  fetch  5 
roubles  and  5  roubles  10  kopecks  per  pood.  In  Bohemia  the 
average  crop  is  55  to  56  poods,  in  France  80  poods,  and  in 
England  about  60  poods  per  dessiatine  (=805  lbs.  per  acre). 
We  have  taken  these  figures  from  a  little  work  on  the  culture 
of  the  hop  in  Central  Bussia  published  at  Moscow  in  1851  by 
M.  Jeleznow:  it  contains  very  interesting  information  both 
agronomic  and  statistical ;  as  die  result  of  a  detailed  estimate 
of  the  costs  of  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Gousslitza,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  return  there  and  in  other  coimtries  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  nett  return  of  a  dessiatine  is 


B(n^. 

Kop. 

In  Bohemia           ... 

-      92 

58 

In  France              -            -            - 

-    300 

0 

In  England            ... 

-     254 

68 

And  in  the  enyirons  of  Gonsslitza 

-     122 

94 

This  shows  that  hop  cultivation  is  very  profitable  under 
favourable  local  circumstances,  and  that  it  might  become  im- 
portant in  Bussia  if  the  use  of  beer  were  more  general. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  tiiis  article  is  but  trifling,  though 
its  importation  has  of  late  considerably  augmented,  namely 
from  495  poods  in  1844  to  1763  poods  in  1849,  whilst  its  ex- 
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portation  has  fallen  off  from  1369  poods  in  the  former  year  to 
349  in  the  latter.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  more  than 
20,000  poods  were  exported  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but 
this  exportation  has  successively  diminished  by  two-thirds, 
although  the  manufacture  of  beer  has  there  considerably  aug- 
mented, which  would  seem  to  indicate  an  extension  of  hop 
cultivation  in  that  kingdom. 

Culture  of  Tobacco, 

However  incomplete  the  returns  we  possess  regarding  the 
progress  of  tobacco  culture  (see  antey  p.  158.),  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  now  attained  considerable  importance,  especially  in  the 
governments  of  Tschernigow,  Saratow,  and  Poltawa.     It  has 
also  of  late  begun  to  extend  itself  in  several  provinces  of  New 
Bussia,  in  the  government  of  Stavropol,  in  Podolia,  in  some 
of  the  central  governments,  and  even  in  some  partp  of  Siberia. 
In  the  transcaucasian  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  tobacco  plantations  are  but  incon- 
siderable, the  quantity  grown  not  exceeding  25  to  26,000  poods. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  Kussia  is  of  very  or- 
dinary quality,  selling  at  from  40  to  80  kopecks  per  pood ;  but 
this  cheapness  has  diffused  a  taste  for  it  throughout  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population,  including  even  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Astrakhan  and  Siberia,  and  the  natives  of  the  Al^outic  islands. 
Down  to  the  year  1842,  the  culture  of  tobacco  of  a  better 
quality  was  confined  to  a  few  isolated  experiments,  which  how- 
ever served  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  species  most  suitable 
for  the  different  districts.     By  way  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting these  attempts,  the  Department  of  Bural  Economy  perio- 
dically imports  tobacco   seed  from   the    Havannah,  Virginia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey,  which  it  distributes  gratuitously  in  every 
district  where  the  inhabitants  testify  a  desire  to  introduce  plan- 
tations, and  especially  amongst  the  best  known  planters  and 
colonists  of  New  Bussia.    In  the  space  of  five  years  there  have 
been  distributed  upwards  of  600  lbs.,  a  quantity  sufficient  to 
BOW  12,000  dessiatines.     Works  and  hints  on  tobacco  culture 
have  likewise  been  published  and  distributed  in  considerable 
numbers  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  cultivators.     In 
order  to  facilitate  sales,  the  Department  of  Bural  Economy  has, 
by  its  own  intervention,  put  the  producers  in  communication 
with  the  principal  manufacturers;    it  has  also  very  recently 
dispatched  a  distinguished  agriculturist  with  a  commission  to 
visit  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  south  of  Europe,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  Island  of  Cuba,  to  study  the  culture  of 
tobacco  in  those  countries,  and,  upon  his  return,  to  visit  Hol- 
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land,  the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  examine  the  various  modes  of  manufacturing 
tobacco  and  snuff.     This  agent  is  charged  at  the  same  time  to 
engage  in  Germany  an  experienced  cultivator  who  will  assist 
in  introducing  the  best  modes  of  culture,  both  into  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  amongst  private  planters.     Meantime  experi- 
mental plantations  have  been  introduced   into  all  the  model 
farms  and  horticultural  establishments  of  the  crown ;  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  these  on  the  Kharkow   farm,   which   is 
intended  to  propagate  sound  notions  on  the  subject  of  tobacco 
culture  in  Little  Kussia,  where  there  are  already  raised  about  2 
millions  of  poods :  the  greater  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  of  a 
very  ordinary  description  at  present ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
the  better  sorts  will  be  more  extensively  raised.     The  good 
effect  of  these  measures  has  already  been  felt,  especially  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years,  in  New  Russia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
governments  of  Podolia,  Kiew,  and  Poltawa.    In  Podolia  some 
proprietors  have  obtained  seed  from  America  of  a  good  sort, 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars ;  and  in  Bessarabia  the 
crown  peasants  of  the  district  of  Khotin  have  begun  cultivating 
the  better  sorts.     In  regard  to  quantity,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  government  of  Tschemigow,  where  from  800,000  to 
1 ,000,000   poods   are   raised.      Next  comes  the  government  of 
Saratow,  where  the  culture  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  the 
German  colonies  near  the  Volga,  and  in  some  Little  Russian 
villages ;  the  quantity  raised  is  about  500,000  poods.     Tobacco 
culture  has  no  doubt  the  disadvantage  of  exhausting  the  soil 
more  than  many  other  plants ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  abundance  of  the  crop.     A  dessiatine  yields 
commonly  from  80  to  100  poods,  which,  reckoning  only  60 
kopecks  per  pood,  — the  average  price  of  the  commonest  sort — 
affords  a  gross  return  of  from  48  to  60  roubles  per  dessiatine 
( =  56s.  6d.  to  70s.  6d.  per  acre).     This  culture  is  particularly 
advantageous  for  those  districts  which  abound  in  good  arable 
land,  and  have  at  the  same  time  little  outlet  for  cereals ;  in 
those  districts   it   withdraws  from  cereal    cultivation   a  very 
trifling  proportion  of  the  productive  soil.     For  example,  in  the 
government  of   Tschemigow,  the  tobacco  plantations   would 
occupy  —  reckoning  80  poods  per  dessiatine — not  more  than 
12,500  dessiatines,  or  less  than  f  per  cent  of  the  whole  arable 
land.     Assuming  that  the  production  in  all  European  Russia 
should   be  raised  to   10   million  poods,  or  thrice   its  present 
amount,  the  culture  would  not  occupy  at  the  utmost  more  than 
125,000  dessiatines  or  y^\y^  per  cent,  or  thereby  of  the  entire 
productive  soil  (90  millions  of  dessiatines).      We  apprehend 
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that  its  chances  for  the  future  are  good  in  regard  both  to  its 
extension  and  to  its  improvement.  The  total  produce  of  Kussia 
is  now  about  3  millions  of  poods,  being  a  fifth  more  than  the 
total  produce  of  the  Austrian  dominions  (about  2,500,000 
poods),  and  more  than  double  the  production  of  the  whole 
states  of  the  Zollverein,  which  amounted  in  1847  to  1,586,023 
poods.  The  exportation  is  trifling,  and  has  considerably  fallen 
off  within  the  last  fifteen  years ;  the  following  are  the  liiennial 
averages:  — 

From  1835  to  1837  -  -  -  56,939  poods. 

1838  to  1840  -  -  .  44,877 

1841  to  1843  ...  39,311 

1844  to  1846  ...  27,812 

1847  to  1849  ...  19,867 

These  figures  exhibit  a  diminution  of  two-thirds  in  the  quan- 
tity exported;  during  the  same  period  importation  has  aug- 
mented more  than  45  per  cent,  as  appears  &om  the  following 
figures:  — 

From  18S5  to  1837  -  -  101,831  poods. 

1838  to  1840  -  -   90,010 

1841  to  1843  -  -  120,936 

1844  to  1846  -  -  131,281 

1847  to  1849  -  -  147,052 

An  exportation  so  largely  and  steadily  decreasing  side  by  side 
with  a  so  considerably  augmented  import  shows  that  the  fate  of 
tobacco  culture  in  Kussia  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  home 
consumption.  The  total  quantity  raised  thi-oughout  the  empire 
being  estimated,  according  to  the  best  and  most  recent  returns, 
at  upwards  of  3  millions  of  poods,  and  the  exportation  being  now 
under  20,000,  we  may  safely  estimate  tiie  home  consumption 
of  indigenous  tobacco  at  about  3  millions  of  poods ;  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  foreign  tobacco  entered  at  the  custom-house 
(nearly  150,000  poods)  besides  what  comes  in  by  smuggling,  we 
may  estimate  the  total  consumption  in  round  numbers  at 
3,200,000  poods,  which  gives  for  a  population  of  65,500,000 
inhabitants  nearly  2  lbs.  per  head.  In  Austria  the  total  con- 
sumption gives  2^  lbs.,  and  in  the  Zollverein  3^  lbs.  Kussian  per 
head ;  thus  the  consumption  per  head  in  Kussia  is  to  that  of 
Austria  nearly  as  10  to  12^,  and  to  that  of  the  Zollverein  as  10 
to  16^. 

Foreign  tobacco  forms  in  Bussia  only  6:^^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  consumed ;  but  the  147,000  poods  represent,  at  the 
official  estimate,  a  value  of  2,385,000  silver  roubles ;  whilst  the 
3  million  poods  of  indigenous  tobacco,  reckoned  at  the  average 
price  of  70  kopecks  per  pood,  give  a  value  of  only  2,100,000 
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roubles,  being  285,000  roubles,  or  12  per  cent,  less  than  the 
value  of  the  foreign  import.  In  Austria  foreign  tobacco  forms 
only  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption,  but  in  the 
Zollverein  it  forms  more  than  f . 

For  all  the  inferior  qualities  which  sell  under  1  rouble  per 
pood,  and  which  make  up  the  great  part  of  the  consumption, 
the  home  market  is  secured  to  the  home  grower,  since  no 
foreign  tobacco  can  compete  at  the  price,  and  since,  moreover, 
the  duty  of  6  roubles  per  pood  is  absolutely  prohibitory  even 
for  tobacco  of  medium  quality ;  the  consumption  must  neces- 
sarily augment  with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population, 
especially  as  the  extensive  use  of  tobacco  amongst  the  lower 
classes  is  rather  of  recent  origin.  Assuming  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  culture  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  only  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  —  certainly  no  very  hazardous  estimate 
considering  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  of  the  article 
in  other  countries  and  the  recent  progress  of  plantations 
amongst  ourselves  —  the  present  production  of  3  million  poods 
will  be  doubled  by  the  end  of  twenty  years.  As  for  the 
superior  qualities,  there  seems  little  chance  that  ours  will  be 
able  entirely  to  supersede  the  sorts  we  now  receive  from 
America  and  Turkey ;  but  the  experiments  already  made  have 
shown  that  the  culture  of  these  sorts  of  tobacco  may  succeed  up 
to  a  certain  point  in  several  districts  of  Little  Russia  and  the 
Southern  provinces,  if  the  culture  be  rationally  pursued  and 
care  taken  to  renew  the  seed.  The  best  plantations  of  the 
Crimea  and  of  the  governments  of  Kherson,  Tschernigow,  and 
Saratow  already  produce  tobaccos  of  good  quality  which  fetch 
from  6  to  12  and  even  15  roubles  per  pood.  Such  examples 
show  that,  seconded  and  encouraged  by  government,  there  is  a 
vast  field  for  improvement  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  lie 
waste.  The  circumstances  of  other  countries  are  also  favour- 
able to  this  culture  with  us.  The  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco,  and  especially  of  cigars,  is  becoming  so  rapid  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  that  the  transatlantic  plantations 
have  difficulty  in  supplying  the  demand  of  the  continent. 
Good  Havannah  cigars  are  becoming  rarer  and  rarer,  and  their 
place  is  supplied  by  cigars  manufactured  in  Germany,  of  a 
mixture  of  Havannah  with  leaves  of  a  more  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, foreign  or  native ;  tliis  facilitates  competition  on  the  part 
of  continental  tobacco,  in  the  production  of  which  Russia  holds 
the  first  place  in  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  To  benefit  by 
this  state  of  matters,  we  must  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality. 
If  the  progress  recently  made  in  this  respect  in  some  of  our 
plantations  be  maintained,  and  if  it  do  not  remain  an  isolated 
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exception,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  indigenous  tobacco  will 
replace  the  importations  of  the  medium  sorts  at  least ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  now  declining  exportation  may  resume 
an  ascending  movement ;  with  better  management  we  could 
afford  to  sell  much  better  qualities  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
If  of  the  3  million  poods  which  we  now  produce,  and  which  re- 
present a  value  of  little  more  than  2  millions  of  roubles,  the 
planters  succeeded  in  raising  only  y'^,  or  300,000  poods  of  a 
better  quality,  worth  5  or  6  roubles,  this  of  itself  would  augment 
the  product  by  1,300,000  or  1,600,000  roubles,  independently 
of  what  might  be  gained  by  extension  of  the  culture. 

Rearing  of  Poultry. 

This  is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  which  in  Kussia  is  natu- 
rally capable  of  much  extension,  especially  in  those  governments 
which  abound  in  grain.  It  depends  greatly  on  the  progress  of 
wealth  amongst  certain  classes  of  the  inliabitants  and  on  the 
facilities  of  communication.  It  is  in  the  towns  that  the  chief 
markets  for  poultry  must  be  sought.  When,  along  the  roads — 
the  radii,  as  we  may  term  them,  converging  to  these  great  centres 
of  consumption,  the  means  of  transport  are  easy,  the  circle  of 
supply  becomes  widened,  and  the  cheapness  which  is  the  result 
of  a  wide  circle  of  supply  widens  also  the  circle  of  the  con- 
sumers, just  as  conversely  the  circle  of  the  latter  is  nar- 
rowed when  the  commodity  becomes  dear.  But  in  Kussia, 
in  regard  to  this  article,  as  in  regard  to  so  many  others,  the 
means  of  turning  production  to  account  are  not  always  found  in 
a  satisfactory  ratio  to  the  elements  of  production  themselves. 
In  a  number  of  districts  where  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
poultry  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  from  the  abimdance 
of  the  materials  for  feeding  them,  there  are  not  sufficient  mar- 
kets to  render  it  profitable ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  another 
impediment  in  the  way  of  its  extension ;  it  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  care,  which  is  in  all  countries  confided  to  the 
females ;  it  is  essentially  a  branch  of  female  indus'try,  and  con- 
stitutes one  great  occupation  of  good  country  housewives.  Now 
in  a  great  many  districts,  with  us,  the  country  women  attend 
only  to  their  most  indispensable  household  concerns;  and  a 
number  of  little  branches  of  rural  industry — the  rearing  of 
poultry  among  the  rest — are  either  entirely  neglected  or  very 
negligently  gone  about.  One  has  often  occasion  to  observe  the 
difference  manifested  in  this  respect  between  foreign  colonists 
and  the  native  population  by  whom  they  are  surrounded;  in 
the  very  same  district  the  rearing  of  poultry  is  found  an  impor- 
tant and  profitable  branch  of  industry  amongst  the  one,  whilst 
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amongst  the  other  it  is  totally  neglected, —  often  even  when 
every  local  circumstance  is  favourable.  With  a  few  isolated 
exceptions,  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  poultry  as  an  object  of 
commerce  exists  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  and 
even  in  these  localities  it  is  carried  on  to  such  a  limited  extent, 
that  poultry,  from  its  high  price,  has  become  an  article  of  luxury 
reserved  for  the  wealthier  classes.  Amongst  the  rural  popula- 
tions which  devote  most  attention  to  it,  the  Mennonites  of  the 
government  of  Ekathcrinoslaw  deserve  special  mention ;  they 
raise  it  in  large  quantities  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
it.  Tliis  branch  of  rural  economy  would  greatly  gain  by  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  our  means  of  communicatioiL 

Rearing  of  Bees. 

We  have  already  (antey  p.  189.,  et  seq.)  presented  some  sta- 
tistical data  regarding  the  present  state  of  apiarian  economy.  It 
has  greatly  suffered  in  some  provinces  from  the  destruction  of 
forests,  for  the  bee  prefers  well  wooded  districts,  where  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  wind.  It  has  also,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
suffered  from  some  influences  of  a  general  nature,  especially  the 
fall  in  price  of  wax  and  honey,  which  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent supplanted  by  stearine  and  potato  syrup, — a  circumstance 
which  has  caused  the  decline  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  the 
two  former  articles.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  now  dependent 
almost  exclusively  on  the  manufacture  of  candles  for  religious 
ceremonies  and  on  the  consumption  of  honey  during  lent,—  it 
being  then  used  instead  of  sugar  by  the  strict  observers  of  the 
fasts.  Government  encourages  this  branch  of  rural  industry  as 
affording  to  the  peasant  an  extra  source  of  income,  and  has 
adopted  various  measures  with  a  view  to  that  end.  With  the 
view  of  diffusing  the  necessary  knowledge  amongst  the  peasants 
of  the  state  domains,  bee-hives  and  a  course  of  practical  instruc- 
tion upon  tlie  subject  have  been  established  at  several  of  the 
cnjwn  farms,  and  pupils  are  sent  every  year  at  tlie  expense  of 
government  to  the  special  school  founded  for  that  purpose  in 
1828  by  Lieutenant  Prokopowitsch  in  the  government  of 
Tscheniigow.  After  having  finished  their  studies,  the  pupils 
quitting  this  establishment  may  become  teachers  in  the  schools 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  or  carry  on  the  business 
of  teacher  on  their  own  account.  They  enjf>y  a  temporary  ex- 
emption from  military  service ;  and  such  of  them  as  wish  to 
establish  hives  for  themselves  obtain  loans  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Department  of  Rural  Economy.  By  way  of  farther  encou- 
ragement, the  Ministry  of  Domains  has  granted  permission  to 
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the  peasants  to  establish  hives  in  the  crown  forests,  under  the 
precautions  necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  conflagra- 
tions. Instructive  articles  on  apiarian  subjects  are  inserted  in 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of 
Domains,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Kural  Eco- 
nomy,  which  also  encourages  the  culture  of  melliferous  plants, 
and  distributes  their  seed  gratis  among  the  nu'al  population. 
These  encouragements  will  no  doubt  promote  the  progress  of 
apiarian  industry  in  so  far  as  improvement  is  concerned  ;  but  it 
has  no  great  chance  of  future  extension,  since,  &om  the  causes 
already  indicated,  the  demand  for  wax  and  honey  has  fallen  off 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sylviculture. 

We  have  seen  from  the  classification  of  the  soil  contained  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  that,  in  regard  to  forest  vegeta- 
tion, Russia  is  peculiarly  and  exceptionally  situated.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  the  best  timbered  country  in  Europe,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  smaller  German  States,  such  as  the  Duchy  of  Nas- 
sau and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt; 
and  yet  there  is  no  country  in  which  such  vast  treeless  plains  are 
to  be  found.  The  table  which  we  have  given  at  page  53.  ex- 
hibits in  detail  the  extreme  inequality  with  which  forest  vege- 
tation is  distributed  over  the  different  provinces.  We  peiceive 
at  the  head  of  this  table  seven  northern  governments,  namely, 
Wologda,  Wiatka,  Olonetz,  Kostroma,  Perm,  Nowgorod,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  embracing  an  extent  of  115,924,500  dessiatines 
=  22,997  geograpliical  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
total  area  of  European  Russia,  in  which  the  forest  soil  occupies 
more  than  the  half,  or,  taking  all  these  governments  in  a  lirnip, 
74  per  cent,  of  their  territorial  extent ;  in  one,  namely,  Wo- 
logda, forests  occupy  more  than  y^^  of  the  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  nine  southern  governments,  namely,  Saratow,  Wo- 
roneje,  Bessarabia,  Stavropol,  Tauride,  Ekatherinoslaw,  Ider- 
son,  Astralchan,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  em- 
bracing an  extent  of  89,434,800  dessiatines=  17,742  geographical 
square  miles,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  area  of  Eiu'opean  Russia, 
the  forest  land  does  not  occupy  so  much  as  7  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  whole  nine  taken  together  it  occupies  only  3y  per  cent,  of 
their  entire  superficies :  of  this  number  there  are  five,  namely, 
Stavropol,  Tauride,  Ekatli6rinosIaw,  Kherson,  and  Astrakhan, 
embracing  an  extent  of  46,423,440  dessiatines =9,210  geogra- 
phical square  miles,  which  are  almost  entirely  bare  of  timber — 
the  forest  land  occupying  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  surface.  In 
the  other  govermnents,  thirty-six  in  number,  the  relative  extent 
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of  the  forests  varies  between  10  and  50  per  cent.  The  relative 
extent  of  forest  land  and  population  (see  table,  p.  132.)  presents 
no  less  remarkable  disproportions.  There  are  four  northern 
governments,  namely.  Archangel,  Wologda,  Olonetz,  and  Perm, 
embracing  an  extent  of  about  28,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1,365,000  inhabitants,  in  each  of  which  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  10  dessiatines  of  forest  per  head,  or, 
taking  them  all  together,  with  an  average  of  67  dessiatines  per 
inhabitant ;  and  ten  southern  governments,  namely,  Kharkow, 
Stavropol,  Tauride,  Poltawa,  Koursk,  Bessarabia,  Podolia, 
Woron^je,  Ekath^rinoslaw,  and  Kherson,  embracing  an  extent 
of  11,892  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  12,133,000  inha- 
bitants, where  we  do  not  find  ^  dessiatine  of  forest  per  inha- 
bitant. The  forest  land  of  these  ten  governments,  taken  toge- 
ther, gives  an  average  of  \  dessiatine  per  inhabitant,  and  there 
are  two  of  the  number  where  the  average  quantity  is  only  -^ 
dessiatine  per  head.  In  all  the  other  governments,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  the  relative  extent  of  forest  land  varies  be- 
tween ^  and  7^  dessiatines  per  inhabitant.  No  less  striking 
disproportions  are  frequently  found  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  government,  so  that  there  are  pretty  extensive  districts 
suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  provinces  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  very  richly  timbered. 

These  natural  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  forest  vege- 
tation have  been  augmented  in  many  districts  by  the  devastations 
arising  from  conflagrations  and  from  cuttings  carried  on  without 
system  or  foresight.  These  devastations  have  chiefly  occurred, 
Ist,  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  factories,  where  a  large  quantity 
of  fuel  is  consumed ;  2ndly,  in  countries  lying  along  the  banks 
of  navigable  rivers,  especially  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries, 
where  quantities  of  timber  have  been  cut  down  for  sale  and  for 
boat-building.  The  number  of  boata  which  descend  the  Volga 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  the  south  of  the  empire  the 
products  of  the  north,  and  which  never  make  more  than  the 
single  voyage,  is  estimated  by  M.  Brinken  at  10,000  as  the 
minimum  ;  3rdly,  in  districts  where,  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  the  want  of  arable  land  has  induced  numerous 
clearings — principally  of  oak  forests,  the  soil  of  which  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  adapted  for  cereal  culture.*  The  immense 
consumption  of  fire- wood  required  in  our  climate  to  feed  the 

•  "  In  1785,"  sajs  M.  Storch  in  his  work,  JRussIand  unter  Alexander  /.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  426,  "  the  traveller  Sauer,  who  accompanied  Billing's  expedition,  traversed  the 
most  magnificent  forests  of  oak  in  the  government  of  Kazan,  and  on  his  return 
from  Siberia  by  the  same  route  in  1 794,  he  found  these  forests  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  not  a  vestige  of  them  remained." 
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enormous  stoves  with  which  every  cottage  is  furnished — the  con- 
sumption for  house-building  both  in  villages  and  towns,  the  houses 
being  usually  built  of  logs — the  preparation  of  tar  and  of  potash 
—  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  mats  from  lime-tree  bark  *  — 
all  these  circumstances  contribute  greatly  to  the  destruction  of 
the  forests.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many  districts  formerly 
remarkably  well  timbered,  a  number  of  towns,  villages,  and 
factories,  are  now  obliged  to  fetch  their  supply  of  wood  from  a 
distance  of  6  or  8  miles  and  upwards.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
city  of  Moscow,  after  the  fire  of  1812,  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
capital. 

It  is  only  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Wologda,  Olonetz, 
Wiatka,  Perm,  and  Kostroma,  and  part  of  the  governments  of 
Nowgorod,  Minsk,  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia,  which  can 
still  be  considered  as  very  richly  timbered.  Besides  these 
governments,  in  which  the  most  extensive  forests  are  concen- 
trated, a  partial  superabundance  of  wood  is  found  only  in  some 
districts  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  of  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  of  White  Kussia,  of  Little  Kussia,  and  of  the 
governments  of  Kiazan,  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  Penza.  In  the 
governments  of  Moscow,  AVladimir,  and  Tambow,  there  is  a 
general  scarcity  of  timber,  along  with  a  superabundance  in  some 
particular  districts.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  steppes, 
anciently  very  populous,  the  most  beautiful  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
and  maple,  have  been  destroyed  by  clearances  which  have  pene- 
trated from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  following 
observations  are  copied  from  an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Saint 
Petersbourg  of  10-22  March,  1850: 

"  The  forests  with  which  Kussia  is  so  abundantly  provided 
render  her  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  richly  timbered 
countries  in  the  world.  In  this  respect  her  wealth  is  greatly 
beyond  her  wants.  Such  at  least  is  the  general  opinion ;  and 
speaking  in  a  general  sense,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  correct :  to 
convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  need  only  compare  the  total  area 
of  her  forests  with  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  or  the  annual 
growth  of  ligneous  vegetation  with  the  mass  annually  consumed 
throughout  the  empire.  But  if  we  examine  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  country  apart  and  by  themselves,  we  will  at  once 
perceive  that  there  is  great  irregularity  of  distribution :  in  cer- 
tain districts  timber  is  superabundant,  in  others  it  is  scarce,  in 
others  it  is  entirely  wanting.    Thus,  in  the  north,  eight  govem- 

*  The  number  of  mats  annually  manufactured  in  Bussia  is  estimated  at  about 
40,000,000  ;  and  as  the  bark  of  one  tree  affords  materials  for  ouly  fifteen  or 
twenty  mat?,  this  implies  the  cutting  down  of  2,000,000  to  2,666,000  trees. 
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ments^  namely,  Olonetz,  Wologda,  Kostroma,  Wiatka,  Perm, 
and  part  of  Kazan  and  Nowgorod,  form,  as  it  were,  one  immense 
continuous  forest,  intersected  at  interv^als  by  narrow  plains,  like 
gaps,  in  which  the  population  is  concentrated.  Again,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  —  towards  the  soutli  and  south-east — we 
perceive  countries  of  vast  extent,  peopled  at  certain  points, 
desert  at  others,  but  ahnost  every  where  totally  naked  of  trees : 
these  occupy  the  governments  of  Poltawa,  Kherson,  Ekath^ri- 
noslaw,  the  northern  parts  of  the  Tauride  and  Bessarabia,  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  government  of  Astrakhan, 
the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  Saratow,  that  of  Oren- 
burg on  the  south-west,  and,  partially,  the  government  of 
Simbirsk.  It  is  rare  to  find  timbered  land  in  these  countries ; 
and,  when  we  do,  it  is  simple  masses  of  forest  trees,  generally 
young.  The  country  included  between  these  extreme  limits 
partakes  of  the  character  of  its  two  border  regions,  and  presents 
a  graduated  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Taking  for 
our  point  of  departure  the  coimtries  of  the  north-east,  which 
contain  the  greatest  mass  of  forests,  and  directing  our  course 
across  the  central  and  western  poitions  of  the  empire,  we  will 
perceive,  as  we  descend  towards  the  south,  that  the  timber 
progressively  decreases, —  the  forests  giving  place  to  cultivated 
land.  We  are  struck  by  the  irregularity  with  which  they  are 
disseminated  over  the  soil :  thus  the  surface  of  the  governments 
of  Kostroma  and  Wologda  is  covered  with  immense  forests ; 
these  suddenly  decrease  in  the  adjacent  government  of  Jaroslaw, 
to  re-assume  new  vigour  in  the  governments  of  Wladimir,  Moscow, 
and  Toula.  Here  the  district  of  W6nicw  still  contains  woods 
of  considerable  extent,  but  they  diminish  as  soon  as  we  reach 
the  district  of  Bogorodsk,  and  almost  entirely  disai)pear  in  those 
of  Jefremow,  Novosil,  and  Tscheme.  At  no  great  distance, 
in  the  government  of  Kalouga  (districts  of  Jizdra  and  Kozelsk), 
they  are  again  abundant.  The  same  contrast  is  repeated  on 
the  western  thinly  timbered  boundaries  of  the  governments  of 
Poltawa  and  Kiew :  to  the  former  succeed  the  forests  of  the 
government  of  T^chernigow,  situated  between  the  Desna  and 
the  Dnieper  (district  of  Ostcr);  to  the  second  are  contiguous 
the  vast  forests  of  Wolhynia.  Sometimes  we  find  in  provinces 
richly  pro\aded  with  forest  laud  cerfciin  localities  in  which  they 
are  totally  wanting,  such  as  the  district  of  Nolinsk  in  the 
government  of  Wiatka,  and  the  district  of  Wologda.  The 
latter  is  obliged  to  draw  its  supplies  either  from  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Kiulnikow,  or  from  the  district  of  Kirilow  in  the 
government  of  Nowgorod. 

"  Facts  prove  generally  that  the  diminution  of  forests  cor- 
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responds  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  Thus  in 
the  district  of  Tdtuschi,  (government  of  Kazan),  at  the  period 
of  the  general  survey,  the  forests  covered  an  area  of  113,205 
dessiatines,  whilst  at  present  they  do  not  occupy  above  80,000 : 
the  population  of  this  district  in  the  interval  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  census  had  increased  from  32,581  to  42,808.  It  is 
scarcely  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  the  city  of  Wiatka,  a  pro- 
vincial capital,  was  everywhere  surrounded  by  dense  forests 
which  covered  the  entire  district,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
cleared  lands  occupied  a  very  trifling  space.  At  the  present 
day  these  forests  do  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  locality : 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  timber 
in  the  district  of  Slobodsk.  The  population  has  simultaneously 
augmented  to  the  point  of  exuberance,  a  circumstance  which 
occasions  frequent  migrations  of  the  peasantry  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

*'  To  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare 
the  various  governments  of  European  Kussia  under  the  double 
aspect  of  their  population  and  their  relative  importance  in  the 
forest  economy  of  the  empire.  These  governments,  according 
to  the  cipher  of  their  population  as  ascertained  by  the  acade- 
mician Kccppen,  are  grouped  in  the  following  order : 

"  Fourteen  contain  from  16  to  700  individuals  per  square 
mile.  Of  this  number  the  governments  of  Archangel,  Olonetz, 
Orenburg  (partly),  Perm,  Wologda,  Wiatka,  Nowgorod,  Kos- 
troma, and  Minsk,  belong  to  me  region  of  forests;  those  of 
Astrakhan,  Saratow,  Kherson,  certain  parts  of  Orenburg,  and 
the  Tauride,  together  with  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  steppes.  Fifteen  contain  from  700 
to  1,200  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  namely,  Ekath^rinoslaw, 
St.  Petersburg,  Esthonia,  Pskow,  Witebsk,  Livonia,  Simbirsk, 
Mohilew,  Twer,  Wolhynia,  Courland,  Wilna,  Smolensk,  Kazan, 
and  Bessarabia.  Eight  contain  from  1,200  to  1,500  inhabitants 
per  square  mile,  namely,  Kowno,  Grodno,  Nijni-Nowgorod, 
Woroneje,  Tauride,  Wladhnir,  Tambow,  and  Kharkow.  beven 
contain  from  1,500  to  2,000  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  namely, 
Jaroslaw,  Penza,  Orel,  K^louga,  Kiew,  Kiazan,  and  Poltawa. 
Lastly,  four  contain  from  2,000  to  2,323  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  namely,  Koursk,  Podolia,  Toida,  and  Moscow.  Thus  al- 
most the  totality  of  the  forests  are  concentrated  in  the  most  thinly 
peopled  districts  of  the  empire, — the  only  exceptions  being  the 
governments  of  Kowno,  Grodno,  and  Nijni-Nowgorod.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  that  the  forests  have  been  preserved 
solely  in  those  localities  which,  owing  either  to  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  to  certain  influences  of  soil 
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and  climate,  presented  less  favourable  conditionsfor  the  increase 
of  population. 

"  This  unequal  distribution  over  the  Bussian  territory  in- 
duces us  to  believe  that  the  forest  regime  cannot  be  established 
everywhere  upon  the  same  uniform  basis.  Whilst  in  certain 
localities  the  superabundance  of  wood  authorises,  and  often  ren- 
ders necessary  for  the  sake  of  agriculture,  more  or  less  irregular 
cuttings,  there  are  other  districts  in  which  besides  necessary 
superintendence,  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of 
management  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  new  plantations,  as  well  as  preserving  the  timber  that  is 
stiU  standing." 

The  author's  observation  with  respect  to  the  forest  regime  is 
perfectly  just :  it  cannot  be  rendered  uniform,  but  must  neces- 
sarily be  adapted,  in  its  principles  and  in  their  application^  to 
local  circumstances  and  predominating  interests. 

Of  the  total  extent  of  the  forests,  amounting  to  about  180 
millions  of  dessiatines  {antCy  p.  35.),  those  belonging  to  the  state 
domains  occupy  more  than  115  millions*,  without  reckoning 
those  belonging  to  the  appanages  and  those  under  the  specif 
administration  of  the  Admiralty,  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  forest  land  belongs  to  the  state.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
the  administration  of  the  state  forests  must  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  whole  forest  economy  of  the  country.  The 
duties  of  this  administration  are  certainly  not  light,  even  if 
we  consider  nothing  more  than  the  immense  area  over  which 
its  action  and  superintendence  must  extend,  independently  of 
other  difficulties  to  which  we  will  advert  in  the  sequel.  Its 
task  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  according  to  a  regular  plan,  to 
encourage  clearances  in  the  most  thickly  timbered  districts, 
and  where  there  is  not  arable  land  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Such  clearances,  if  judiciously  conducted,  may 
gradually  open  a  way  to  the  working  of  the  still  virgin  forests 
in  the  north  of  the  empire:  but  this  is  a  question  which  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  colonisation,  already  treated  of  {ante,  p.  77., 
€tseq.\ 

2.  To  regulate  the  cuttings  in  all  those  districts  where  the 
forests  are  worked,  and  to  prevent  waste  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  and  manufactories,  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
especially  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries ; 

3.  To  re-timber  the  countries  of  the  south  wherever  the  soil 
is  not  totally  unsuitable  for  sylviculture. 

*  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Mioistrj  of  Domains  for  1849  the  extent 
was  115,342,411  dessiatines. 
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Government  has  long  recognised  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  rural  economy  for  Russia's  future,  and  has  given  the  subject 
its  serious  attention.  There  existed  very  anciently  severe  penal 
laws  against  the  wasting  of  forests ;  but  it  was  not  till  under 
Peter  the  Great  that  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  forest-polity 
was  laid.  There  were  laid  down  certain  districts  in  the  vicinity 
of  navigable  rivers,  and  certain  descriptions  of  timber  of  which 
the  cutting  was  forbid,  except  by  virtue  of  special  authority, 
both  in  the  forests  of  the  state  and  in  those  of  individuals.  The 
forest  land  became  thus  divided  into  reserved  forest  and  free 
forest.  In  the  latter,  including  the  non-reserved  forests  of  the 
crown,  the  liberty  of  felling  timber  was  granted  without  restric- 
tion. The  prohibition  established  in  the  reserved  forests  had 
originally  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  naval  timber;  but  it 
was  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  several  other  species  of 
wood  required  in  various  establishments  of  the  crown,  but  also 
to  building  timber  for  common  houses,  and  even  wood  for  agri- 
cultural implements  and  household  furniture.  The  wood  re- 
quired for  government  purposes  was  felled  without  distinction 
in  the  crown  forests  or  in  those  of  individuals,  without  any 
compensation  to  the  latter.  Commissaries  and  inspectors  were 
appointed  for  the  management  of  the  reserved  forests.  In  1722, 
a  new  organisation,  based  on  these  principles  was  given  to  the 
forest  service,  and  all  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  empire  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  new  regulations  being  recognised  as  too  onerous  for  the  pro- 
prietors, were  modified  by  an  ukase  of  the  Empress  Catherine  I., 
which  appeared  in  1726,  mitigating  considerably  the  stringent 
regulations  |conceming  the  reserved  forests,  and  at  same  time 
suppressing  the  forest-masters,  and  entrusting  the  superin- 
tendence of  these  forests  to  the  landed  proprietors,  the  elders 
of  the  villages  or  heads  of  the  district,  {Starostyy)  and  the 
ordinary  administrative  authorities.  But  in  consequence  of 
this  relaxation,  the  destruction  of  forests  assumed  such  large 
proportions  that  in  1729  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Peter  III. 
directed  the  resumption  of  more  stringent  measures,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  oak.  From  this  date,  also,  the  crown 
began  to  pay  proprietors  for  the  timber  cut  in  their  forests  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  to  derive  a  certain  revenue 
from  its  own  forests,  by  levying  a  tax  upon  the  timber  ex- 
ported. 

In  1730  and  1732  the  topographical  description  of  the  forests 
in  the  governments  of  central  Russia  which  had  been  begun  at 
a  preceding  period  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  this  document 
showed  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  forest  administration^ 
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and  induced  the  resumption,  with  some  modifications^  of  the 
instructions  drawn  up  by  Peter  I.  for  the  grand-master  of  the 
woods  and  forests.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  undertaken  and  finished  in  a  few  years  a 
description  of  a  portion  of  the  northern  forests  from  the  banks 
of  the  Dwina  and  its  aflSuents  on  to  the  town  of  Oustioug. 
About  the  same  period  forest-overseers  were  brought  over  from 
Germany  for  tiie  purpose  of  training  apprentice  foresters  and 
forming  plantations  of  timber,  especially  oak,  in  suitable  locali- 
ties :  but  complaints  were  made  that  the  principles  of  German 
forestry  pursued  by  these  strangers  were  inapplicable  to  the 
climate,  soil,  and  local  circumstonces  of  Kussia,  and  that  in 
general  the  measures  adopted  by  government  to  stop  the  waste 
had  not  answered  their  piuT[)ose.  Under  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.,  several  impi)rtant  changes  took  place  in  the  personnel 
of  the  employes,  and  in  1780  the  whole  system  was  placed 
upon  a  new  basis.  Hitherto  the  main  object  had  been  to  assure 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  timber  for  the  imperial  navy,  but  from 
this  dato  government  thought  seriously  of  deriving  a  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  began  levying  a  certain  tax  upon  the 
timber  felled  in  the  state  forests  and  in  those  of  the  peasants  of 
the  domains.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  restored  to  private 
proprietors  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  their  timber,  so  that 
the  crown  could  no  longer  order  cuttings  in  private  forests, 
except  under  special  agreement  with  their  owners.  M.  Hermann 
remarks,  in  his  work  on  the  Forest  Economy  of  Russia,  that 
the  private  proprietors,  abusing  this  unlimited  liberty,  have 
entirely  devastated  their  forests  or  allowed  them  to  go  to  decay. 

The  Emperor  Paul  I.  issued  several  ukases  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  forest-polity  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
topographical  description  of  the  forests.  Private  forests  suit- 
able for  a  supply  of  naval  timber  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Admiralty;  the  different  sorts  and  qualities 
of  wood  proper  for  the  purpose  were  determined ;  and  the  taxes 
to  be  levied  on  timber  cut  in  the  state  forests  for  the  use  of 
private  parties  were  regulated.  An  ukase  fixed  at  25  trees  for 
each  house  the  quantity  of  building  timber  to  be  delivered 
gratuitously  to  the  peasants.  This  ordinance  is  still  in  vigour 
in  this  sense,  that  peasants,  whose  houses  have  been  burned, 
receive  25  trees  in  those  districts  where  forests  are  not  abundant, 
50  trees  in  well-timbered  districts,  and  in  the  richest-timbered 
districts  as  many  as  they  require. 

Under  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  the  administration  of 
forests  was  united  in  1802  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  in 
1803  three  commissions  were  appointed  in  the  governments  of 
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St.  Petersburg,  Olonetz,  and  Kazan  with  instructions  to  make 
particular  examination,  and  to  separate  the  forests  belonging  to 
the  state  from  those  of  the  peasants  and  private  proprietors,  to 
concede  a  certain  extent  of  forest  land  to  peasants  who  had  not 
land  enough,  and  to  reserve,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  forests  belonging  to  the  peasants  as  timber  set  apart  for  the 
buildings  of  the  state.  The  woods  reserved  in  those  govern- 
ments which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  sea-ports  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  marine ;  in  the  other  govern- 
ments they  have  been  appropriated  partly  to  various  depart-- 
ments  of  the  public  service,  and  partly  to  the  subvention  in 
certain  cases  of  the  peasantry  of  the  domains.  In  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  the  estates  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  from  other  crown  property, 
the  forests  belonging  to  the  former  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  department  of  Appanages,  instituted  in  1808.  The 
department  of  Domains,  then  forming  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  received  in  1811  its  deBnitive  organisation,  and  the 
administration  of  Forests  was  incorporated  with  it.  In  1828 
a  separate  department  was  created  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
for  the  administration  of  forests  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
ship-building.  In  1837  the  administration  of  the  state  forests 
{with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Appanages  and 
the  Marine)  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  towns  and  the  clergy 
was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  which  was  instituted 
at  that  epoch,  and  in  1843  it  received  a  new  organisation.  It 
now  forms  a  department  of  that  ministry,  and  the  whole  per^ 
sonnel  is  placed  under  the  orders  of  a  chief  inspector,  who  is  at 
same  time  the  director  of  the  department.  The  whole  forest 
land  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
vice-inspector.  The  department  is  also  divided  into  six  sections, 
of  which  the  first  attends  to  everything  connected  with  the 
inspection  of  the  forests;  the  second,  to  the  administration 
properly  so  called ;  the  third,  to  the  working  of  the  forests ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  introduction  of  a  rational  system  of  forest 
economy;  the  fifth  to  the  commercial  department;  and  the 
sixth,  to  the  control  of  the  entire  administration.  There  is 
besides  an  auditoriate  for  conducting  inquiries  and  settling 
differences,  and  a  special  committee  for  everything  that  concerns 
projects  of  improvement.  To  this  committee  are  referred  all 
communications  which  arrive  from  the  scientific  committee  in- 
stituted at  the  Ministry  of  Domains.  In  the  provinces,  the 
administration  of  the  forests  is  entrusted  to  the  chambers  of 
Domains  appointed  for  each  government,  which  are  divided 
into  two  sections, —  one  for  rural  economy  properly  so  called, 
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and  the  other  for  forest  economy.  This  second  section  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  forests  in  each  government,  who 
also  takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber  of  Domains. 
Under  his  orders  are  placed  all  the  officers  and  sub-officers 
belonging  to  the  districts,  as  well  as  the  forest  guard,  which  is 
a  corps  possessing  a  special  organisation. 

In  regard  to  forest  economy,  European  Russia,  together 
with  the  Caucasian  provinces,  is  divided  into  four  regions.  In 
the  northern  district,  the  principal  object  of  administration  con- 
sists in  utilising  as  much  as  possible  the  immense  forests  with 
which  it  is  covered.  In  the  second,  which  extends  in  the  di- 
rection north  and  south  from  Kostroma  to  Penza,  and  which 
comprehends  on  the  west  the  Baltic  provinces  with  a  portion  of 
Lithuania,  it  is  required  not  only  to  regulate  the  working  of  the 
forests,  but  also  to  turn  them  to  account  commercially,  and  to 
introduce  improvements  in  sylviculture.  In  the  third,  which 
also  extends  from  north  to  south,  but  somewhat  more  towards 
the  east,  comprehending  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Sara- 
tow,  and  where  the  forest  vegetation  scarcely  supplies  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  fuel  for  the  local  population,  it  becomes 
indispensable,  not  only  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  managing 
the  old,  but  also  to  plant  new  ones.  In  the  fourth  region  —  the 
south  of  European  Russia — the  great  problem  is  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  the  pernicious  influences  which  the  want  of  timber 
exerts  upon  the  climate,  soil,  and  rural  economy  of  the  district. 
Accordingly,  there  is  required  from  the  forest  employes  destined 
for  this  region,  besides  a  special  acquaintance  with  sylviculture, 
some  notion  of  meteorology  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  of 
the  different  methods  of  forest  culture  suitable  for  fixing  the 
moving  sands  and  retimbering  the  steppes,  as  well  as  of  the 
means  for  facilitating  the  transport  of  wood.* 

Ever  since  the  general  survey  of  the  empire,  government  has 
been  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  by  special  geometrical  surveys  and 
topographical  descriptions,  the  situation  of  every  district  of  the 
empire  in  regard  to  its  forests.  These  operations  were  formerly 
executed  by  parties  who  did  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  sylviculture.  But  now  that  a  corps  of  well-trained  officials 
is  yearly  recruited  from  the  pupils  leaving  the  Forest  Institute, 
the  administration  has  found  itself  in  a  position  to  proceed  in  a 
more  regular  manner ;  it  is  enabled  to  procure  the  preparation 
of  inventories  and  plans  for  working  by  regular  cuttings ;  so 

*  The  preparatory  works  on  the  rc-timbcring  of  the  steppes  were  terminated 
partially  in  1843,  and  their  execntion  is  now  being  proceeded  with  in  the  steppes 
of  the  government  of  Ekathcrinoslaw. 
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that  a  rational  forest  economy  will  henceforth  be  more  and 
more  propagated  throughout  the  empire.* 

Of  all  the  recent  economical  institutions  in  Russia,  the  Forest 
Institute  of  St.  Petersburg  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  in  its 
conception,  and  of  the  most  useful  in  its  results.  This  in- 
stitute, which  received  in  1837  a  new  organisation,  includes  an 
academy  of  sylviculture  and  a  school  of  land  surveyors  and  to- 
pographers. This  organisation  is  exceedingly  appropriate  to 
the  situation  of  our  forest  economy.  The  establishment  of  a 
school  of  land  surveyors  and  topographers  corresponds  to  one 
of  our  most  urgent  wants,  that  of  a  good  statistical  topography 
of  the  forests.  Besides  the  theoretical  instruction,  which  is  the 
main  object  of  this  institution,  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
has  been  organised ;  and  there  have  been  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose a  nursery  and  plantation  of  forest  trees,  together  with 
a  piece  of  land  destined  for  agricultural  experiments.  Attached 
to  the  establishment  is  a  workroom,  and  geometrical  instruments 
for  the  school  of  land  surveying  and  topography.  In  this  insti- 
tution forest  employes  are  educated ;  and  tho|e  pupils  who  are 
destined  to  become  teachers  of  sylviculture  themselves,  or  to  be- 
come directors  of  the  model  establishments  of  forest  economy, 
are  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  government  to  finish  their 
studies.  The  forest  school  established  at  Lissino,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tsarskoie-Selo,  is  a  succursal  of  the  institute  of 
St.  Petersburg,  more  especially  destined  for  practical  instruction, 
and  attached  to  it  is  a  school  of  wood-keepers,  the  pupils  of 
which  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  peasants  of  the  state  do- 
mains, and  form  a  company  d' elite.  There  is,  besides,  a  forest 
school  near  Moscow,  and  another  in  the  government  of  Grodno. 
In  several  parts  of  the  empire  there  have  been  founded  model 
establishments  of  forest  economy,  where  experiments  are  made 
in  different  systems  of  culture.  The  pupils  of  the  Forest  Insti- 
tute of  St.  Petersburg  admitted  into  these  establishments  receive 
a  task,  which  consists  in  forming  a  survey  and  valuation  of  a 
certain  extent  of  forest  land  (perhaps  as  much  as  10,000  dessia- 
tines),  and  preparing  an  economic  inventory  of  the  same. 

Government  has  often  been  criticised  for  not  having  located 
the  Forest  Institute  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  in  one  of  the 
best  timbered  districts  of  Wologda,  Olonetz,  Wiatka,  or  Kazan, 
instead  of  at  St.  Petersburg.  These  criticisms  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  !M.  Haxthausen,  an  impartial  observer,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  **  Forest  economy  in  Russia  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  Russian  foresters  or  Russian  professors  of  sylviculture 

*  Sec  Haxthausen,  *♦  Stadien  iiber  Russland,"  vol.  i.  p.  26.  et  acq, 
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have  no  existence.  To  fill  the  professors'  chairs  they  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Germany.  Now,  though  distin- 
guished foreigners  may  make  up  their  minds  to  remove  to 
Petersburg  or  Moscow,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  accept  a 
situation  in  the  interior  of  the  empire.  It  would  even  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  provinces  the  necessary  number  of  pupils. 
This  institute  cannot  be  regarded  as  destined  to  fumisli  die  ne- 
cessary number  of  subjects  for  the  practical  service  of  the  forests ; 
it  is  rather  a  nursery  of  professors  and  higher  employes  for  those 
forest  institutes  which  may  hereafter  be  established  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire."*  We  have  to  observe,  that  M.  Haxt- 
hausen's  opinion  as  to  the  want  of  well-instructed  Russian 
foresters  is  applicable  only  to  a  period  anterior  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  institute  in  question ;  for  now  we  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  distinguished  officers  in  this  part  of  the  service ; 
but  his  observations  are  none  the  less  just  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
capital  for  the  foundation  of  this  establishment. 

To  complete  the  preceding  general  hints  regarding  our  forest 
economy,  we  insert  here  a  notice  on  the  same  subject,  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  "  Northern  Bee,"  and  was  copied  into 
the  St,  Petersburg  Journal  of  26  January,  7  February  1850: — 
"  The  introduction  of  a  regular  and  uniform  system  of  manage- 
ment of  the  crown  forests  dates  from  1843,  when  the  depart- 
ment of  Woods  and  Forests  was  instituted  at  the  Ministry  of 
Domains.  Since  then,  that  important  branch  of  national 
economy  has  rapidly  developed,  and  its  organisation  progresses 
towards  a  state  of  perfection  which  authorises  the  fairest  hopes 
for  the  future. 

**  The  following  are  the  principal  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  this  department  since  its  formation. 

"  In  order  to  establish  its  ulterior  labours  on  a  solid  basis,  it 
proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  survey  of  the  forests  of  the 
domains,  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  115  millions  of  dessia- 
tines.  For  this  purpose  it  ordered  the  preparation  in  different 
governments  of  plans  of  the  forest  lands  belonging  to  the 
domains  —  of  economic  inventories  of  each  of  these  separate 
territories  —  and  of  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  forests,  and  their  proximity  to  the 
centres  of  population  and  to  river  communication.  These  pre- 
paratory labours  having  been  accomplished,  it  directed  its 
attention  to  other  particulars. 

"  In  order  to  make  effectual  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forests,  the  latter  were  divided  into  three  categories,  accord- 

*  Stndicn  iiber  Russland,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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ing  to  their  value  and  relative  importance.  Those  of  the  first 
class  are  now  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  permanent  forest  guard 
composed  of  peasants  who  are  established  with  their  families 
along  the  borders,  where  they  are  provided  with  allotments 
of  land  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
extension  of  this  system  to  the  whole  forest  domains  would  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  both  from  the  ex- 
penses attending  the  removal  of  the  agriculturists  from  their 
old  and  installing  them  in  their  new  localities,  and  from  the  re- 
pugnance felt  by  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  an  unoptional 
change  of  domicile,  government  found  it  necessary  to  create  for 
forests  of  the  second  class  a  corps  of  keepers  recruited  exclu- 
sively from  the  discharged  military.  These  guards,  besides 
their  fixed  salary,  have  each  the  use  of  a  cottage  and  kitchen 
garden.  Lastly,  in  forests  of  the  third  category,  or  those 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  remoteness  from  rivers  capable 
of  floating  timber,  and  the  small  revenue  consequently  derived 
from  them,  cannot  be  subjected  to  a  strict  regime,  the  old  mode 
of  supervision  has  been  retained ;  this  is  eftected  by  means  of 
individuals  selected  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rural  communes,  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
patrol,  are  required  to  make  their  rounds  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  over  a  certain  extent  of  territory.  To  afford  facili- 
ties in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  the  individuals  thus  em- 
ployed, the  administration  has  undertaken  the  task  of  building 
habitations  for  them  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  reside,  as  formerly,  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages. 

*^In  the  measures  having  for  their  object  the  economical 
management  of  the  forests  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  good 
forestry,  the  administration  has  constantly  kept  in  view  the 
local  conditions  depending  upon  soil,  climate,  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  established  custom.  The  first  attempts  at  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  mode  of  management,  such  as  the 
preparation  of  plans,  division  of  the  forests  into  regular  cuttings, 
determination  of  the  periodicity  of  the  same,  estimates  of  their 
value,  &c.,  were  made  in  those  forests  which  their  local 
position  and  the  readiness  of  their  outlets  indicated  as  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  Every  forest  territory  managed  in 
this  manner  is  subjected  to  a  plan  of  administration,  based  upon 
the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  there  is  periodical  inquisition 
made  into  the  strict  execution  of  the  orders  given.  These 
improvements,  by  augmenting  the  pecuniary  returns,  have 
covered  their  own  expenses,  and  consequently  cost  the  trea- 
sury nothing. 
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"  The  re-timbering  of  the  forests  cleared  by  working,  and 
the  plantation  and  sowing  of  forest  trees  in  those  districts 
where  they  are  required,  have  necessarily  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  the  central  administration  ;  on  this  subject  detailed 
instructions  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  officials ; 
and,  as  in  some  localities  it  is  difficult  to  procure  good  seed, 
kilns  for  drying  the  cones  have  been  established  at  various 
points,  and  from  these  the  other  districts  are  supplied. 

"  The  labours  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees  in  provinces  where  no  forests  existed  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  success  of 
this  sort  of  culture  depends  very  much  on  the  choice  of  the 
parties  selected  to  superintend  the  plantations ;  and  that  the 
first  requisite  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  the  southern  steppes,  with  the  influence  of  climate 
on  vegetation,  and  with  the  care  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  young  plants  during  the  three  first  years  of  their  growth. 
With  the  view  of  training  good  managers,  model  plantations 
designed  to  affi^rd  practical  instruction  for  pupils  have  been 
established  in  the  governments  of  Ekatherinoslaw,  Kherson, 
Tauride,  and  Bessarabia.  Tlie  pupils,  who  belong  exclusively 
to  the  agricultural  class,  return  home  after  passing  through 
their  course  of  study,  and  are  usually  employed  in  the  direction 
of  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  native  villages. 
This  at  least  is  the  practice  amongst  the  foreign  colonists  of 
South  Russia.  The  number  of  those  pupils  recently  amounted 
to  68.  In  the  government  of  Ekatherinoslaw  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  organisation,  on  the  same  plan  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  a  forest  school  remarkable  for  its  meteorological  obser- 
vatory, which  has  been  established  principally  with  the  view  of 
resolving  the  question  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  remark  that  the 
observatory  is  placed  in  conditions  exceedingly  favourable  for 
the  interests  of  science  ;  the  neighbouring  country  being  totally 
destitute  of  wood,  it  is  conceived  that  the  atmospheric  changes 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  successive  increase  of  planta- 
tions will  be  more  sensible  than  they  would  be  anywhere  else. 
Besides  these  improvements,  very  important  experiments  in 
culture  have  been  made  in  the  governments  of  Tauride  and 
Astrakhan.  Thus  in  the  shifting  sands  of  Aleschki,  an  extent 
of  2,456  dessiatines  has  been  converted  into  plantations,  which 
now  contain  nearly  5  millions  of  trees.  In  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz  the  administration  has  provisionally  fixed  upon  an  area 
c»f  700  dessiatines  for  the  projected  plantations,  reserving  to 
extend  them  afterwards  according  to  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
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tion.     Between   1846  and  1849  an  area  of  154  dcssiatincs  has 
thus  been  covered  with  plantations. 

"  To  complete  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  forest 
department,  the  general  direction  has  endeavoured  to  augment 
the  number  of  officers  specially  destined  for  that  branch  of  the 
administration ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  improved  the  in- 
struction given  in  its  educational  establishments.  Previously 
to  1842,  these  establishments  turned  out  annually  not  more 
than  a  dozen  officers  capable  of  filling  the  superior  charges  in 
their  own  department.  At  present  they  regularly  turn  out  as 
many  as  thirty,  and  the  total  number  of  active  functionaries 
possessed  of  the  requisite  special  knowledge  now  amounts  to 
275.  Every  forest  officer,  before  being  admitted  to  active  ser- 
vice, is  obliged  to  go  through  one  year's  course  of  study  at  the 
practical  forest  school  of  Lissino,  where  there  is  also  an  indus- 
trial establishment  for  affi^rding  instruction  in  the  best  methods 
of  manufacturing  various  forest  products,  as  pitch,  rosin,  tar, 
charcoal,  turpentine,  &c. 

"  Besides  the  secondary  schools  established  in  the  plantations 
of  the  southern  provinces,  there  are  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  two  capitals  and  near  Grodno,  destined  for  the 
training  of  forest  inspectors.  The  branches  of  instruction 
taught  are,  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  forest  economy, 
mathematics  applied  to  land  surveying,  and  the  drawing  of 
plans.  Each  school  possesses  nursery  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils.  These,  of  whom 
the  number  at  present  amounts  to  150,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  government  bursars  and  private  boarders ;  the  latter 
pay  an  annual  sum  of  100  roubles. 

'^  The  administration  has  also  found  it  advisable  to  publish  a 
manual  for  the  use  of  its  officers.  This  manual  contains,  1. 
An  abridgment  of  forest  economy,  in  regard  to  the  ciJture, 
management,  valuation,  and  working  of  forests,  and  the  regula- 
tions relative  to  these  diflferent  subjects.  2.  An  exposition  of 
the  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
various  classes  of  forest  employes.  3.  Instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  functionaries  in  matters  of  correctional  and  penal 
procedure. 

"  The  general  results  of  the  labours  of  this  department  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  Forest  surveys.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  inventories  pre- 
pared in  1,490  forest  districts  embracing  12,227,758  dessia- 
tines;  boundaries  have  been  ascertained  over  an  extent  of 
24,446,823  dessiatines  and  308  sagdnes. 

**  Management  and  Organisation.     The  number  of  forest  dis- 
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tricts  managed  upon  scientific  principles  amounts  to  115,  com- 
prising an  area  of  2,138,341  dessiatines.  The  draining  of 
marshes  in  the  interior  of  forests  has  been  carried  out  over  a 
surface  of  15,000  dessiatines. 

"  Plantations  and  sowings.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown 
amounts  to  55  poods ;  tlie  number  of  trees  planted,  to 
5,208,580;  the  quantity  of  seed  gathered^  to  13,336  poods  and 
36^  lbs. 

"  Preservation  of  Forests.  In  different  forest  districts  there 
have  been  established  as  permanent  guards  1,057  families ; 
1,853  individuals  have  been  placed  as  superintendents  or  mili- 
tary guards. 

^^  Loss  and  Damage.  In  1842  there  were  4,911  cases  of 
fraudulent  cuttings  and  790  fires,  which  occasioned  losses  to  the 
extent  of  386,000  and  423,000  roubles  respectively.  In  1847, 
the  losses  in  this  way  amounted  only  to  135,825  roubles  of  the 
former,  and  47,652  of  the  latter. 

*^  Schools.  The  number  of  pupils  who,  after  special  prepa- 
ration for  forest  employment,  have  been  admitted  to  the  service, 
has  increased  to  183." 

I  The  whole  facts  mentioned  in  this  article  prove  that  govern- 
ment is  seriously  occupied  with  the  improvement  of  our  forest 
economy,  and  that  it  proceeds  on  its  path  with  prudent  fore- 
sight ;  but,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the  pro- 
gress already  made,  and  that  which  may  be  hoped  for  in  future, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  difficulties  against  which  the 
Administration  of  Forests  has  had  to  contend  in  the  immense 
task  entrusted  to  it.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  of  these  diffi- 
culties with  reference  to  the  different  branches  of  our  forest 
economy,  merely  observing  that  in  our  climates  the  forest  ser- 
vice is  so  severe  that  it  is  apt  to  occasion  premature  infirmities, 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  period  of  active  service,  which  gives 
a  right  to  a  full  retiring  allowance,  is  limited  to  twenty-five 
years,  being  the  same  period  as  for  the  department  of  mines. 

Working  of  the  immense  Forests  of  the  North. 

It  would,  unquestionably,  be  an  incalculable  advantage,  as 
well  for  the  financial  interests  of  the  state  as  for  our  national 
wealth  in  general,  if  we  could  succeed  in  turning  to  account 
those  immense  virgin  forests  to  which  the  axe  has  never  yet 
penetrated.  But  this  is  an  enterprise  reserved  for  a  remote 
futurity,  and  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to  pave  the 
way.  The  opposing  difficulties  consist  in  the  climate,  the  soil, 
and  the  want  of  population.  (See  antiy  p.  77,  et  seq.)  To 
these  may  be  added  topographical  position.     The  land  carriage 
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of  wood  is  too  costly  to  admit  of  its  transport  in  this  manner, 
except  for  short  distances ;  say  ten  German  miles  at  the  utmost. 
In  mountainous  countries  the  streams,  swollen  by  the  rains,  often 
furnish  a  network  of  little  natural  canals,  by  means  of  which 
wood  can  be  floated  down  even  long  distances  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. In  Russia  no  such  facility  exists :  the  greater  part  of 
the  countries  of  the  northern  region  are  flat ;  and,  if  we  except 
some  reservoirs  of  water  which,  with  the  assistance  of  art,  may 
be  turned  to  account  at  some  future  period,  the  only  substitutes 
now  available  are  wooden  trams  and  sledges. 

Confining  ourselves  here  to  the  mere  mention  of  the  forest- 
clearings  of  the  north,  as  an  idea  which  may  be  eventually 
more  or  less  realisable,  we  may  add  that  M.  Petersen,  Member 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  who 
has  made  the  subject  his  special  study,  considers  M.  Haxthau- 
sen's  plan  of  colonisation  to  be,  in  the  sense  which  he  himself 
attaches  to  it,  namely,  as  an  agricultural  project,  impracticable, 
even  as  a  question  of  the  future.  M.  Petersen  considers  that, 
on  several  points  of  these  regions,  agriculture  has  already  at- 
tained its  maximum ;  that  their  climate  and  character  are  ex- 
ceedingly similar  to  the  plateaux  of  the  Alps,  which  lie  near 
the  regions  of  eternal  snow  * ;  and  that,  wilJi  the  exception  of 
the  chase,  the  fishery,  and  some  small  branches  of  local  and 
forest  industry,  the  only  practicable  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomy is  cattle-grazing. 

Preservation  and  Management  of  the  Forests. 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  woods  by  the  introduction  of  a  rational  system  of 
forest  economy ;  but  here  we  are  beset  by  a  double  difficulty, 
arising  from  Ae  great  distances  which  impede  supervision  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  genius  of  our  population  on  the  other. 
How  is  waste  to  be  prevented,  or  strict  surveillance  executed, 
over  a  forest  twice  as  large  as  the  united  territories  of  half  a 
dozen  German  potentates  ?  And,  a  fortiori^  how  is  this  to  be 
done  with  a  peasantry  who  neither  see  any  necessity  for  the 
measures  adopted  nor  feel  anywise  disposed  to  second  them  ? 
The  total  absence  of  a  conservative  spirit,  in  regard  to  trees, 
amongst  the  Russian  populations  has  been  remarked  on  by 
various  savans  and  economists  —  by  Pallas,  Hermann,  Georgi, 
Storch,  Giildenstadt,  Lapoukhine,  Brinken,  and  others.t     This 

*  This  resemblance  to  the  climate  of  the  Alps  is  exhibited  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent in  their  flora. 

t  As  a  proof  of  the  long  enduring  influence  of  traditionary  ideas,  M.  Storch 
cites  the  example  of  the  Mord vines,  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  whom,  tho  forests 
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observation  is  indeed  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  all  Slavonic 
populations.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  be  struck  with 
it  in  Poland,  where  the  waste  of  forests  is  as  general  as  in 
Russia ;  whatever  comes  in  the  way  is  cut  down  without  eco- 
nomy and  without  distinction :  a  fine  tree  is  felled  for  some 
trumpery  puri)ose  for  which  a  shrub  would  have  answered 
equally  well,  or  a  portion  is  lopped  off  and  the  remainder  left 
to  decay ;  whilst  in  one  quarter  everything  is  levelled  before 
the  axe ;  in  another,  quite  in  the  vicinity,  the  trees  stand  so 
crowded  together,  that  over  square  miles  of  area,  not  a  decent 
sized  one  is  to  be  met  with  for  want  of  thinning.  In  all  these 
northern  regions  this  tendency  to  waste  has  been  fostered  by 
the  notion  that  the  forests  are  inexhaustible.  Moreover,  both 
in  Russia  and  in  Poland,  the  common  people  have  but  loose 
notions  on  the  subject  of  sylvan  property :  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  wood  as  the  common  good  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  this  convenient  belief  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  absence  of  efficacious  measures  for  protecting  the  forests  of 
the  crown.  With  the  exception  of  the  reserves  for  naval  timber, 
peasant  and  private  owner  used  to  go  in  with  his  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  cut  down  as  many  trees  as  he  pleased  without  leave, 
without  price,  and  without  control.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1730  that  government  attempted  to  derive  the  slightest  revenue 
from  the  crown  forests ;  and  even  then  it  was  only  in  the  way 
of  a  tax  upon  timber  going  out  of  the  country.  It  would  ap- 
pear, as  M.  Wrangel  observes  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Legislation 
Forestiere  de  la  Russie,  that  at  that  time  government  itself  con- 
sidered the  usufruct  of  the  state  forests  as  a  species  of  com- 
monty;  and  it  is  of  course  only  by  degrees  that  new  ideas, 
based  upon  a  necessity  which  is  not  obvious  to  their  senses,  will 
take  root  amongst  the  rural  population.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that,  even  in  countries  such  as  Germany,  where  a 
good  forest  economy  has  long  prevailed,  cases  of  waste  are  not 
unknown.  M.  Steffens,  head  forest  master  {Oberforstmeister) 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  has  recently  published  a  sketch  of  the  syl- 
viculture of  that  province,  from  which  it  appears  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  forest  land,  now  occupy- 
ing 3,000,000  morgens,  was  covered  with  foliaceous  wood 
(Laubholz),  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate ; 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  waste  occasioned  by  the  irregular 
exercise  of  servitudes,  such  as  fire-wood,  free  pasture,  and  the 
like,  a  large  portion  has  had  to  be  replaced  by  plantations  of 

are  better  preserved  than  any  where  else  ;  and  obsers'es  tliat  they  entertain  a 
sort  of  veneration  for  old  aucl  fine  trees,  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
pagan  ancestors. 
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conifene  (Nadelholz),  the   impoverishment  of  the  soil  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  other  description  of  timber. 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  our  forest  economy  is  the 
frequent  and  sometimes  immense  conflagrations.  M.  Koeppen, 
in  one  of  his  statistical  works,  mentions  that,  in  1839,  no  less 
than  200,000  dessiatines  (  =  540,000  acres^  were  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  single  government  of  Kostroma  —  these  accidents 
invariably  arising  from  the  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  peasants  employed  in  the  woods  kindle  fires,  either  to 
warm  themselves  or  to  cook  their  victuals,  and  then,  when 
their  purpose  is  served,  they  forget  to  put  them  out:  the 
smouldering  remnant  gains  by  degrees  the  dry  leaves  and 
brushwood,  and  next  attacks  the  stems,  till  at  last  the  entire 
forest  falls  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Such  accidents  are  particu- 
larly frequent  in  pine  and  fir  forests,  the  dry  acerose  leaves  of 
which,  covering  the  ground,  readily  catch  fire,  and  rapidly 
communicate  it  to  all  around.  This  cause  of  destruction  is  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  surveillance;  but  surveillance  over  a 
forest  some  thousand  square  miles  in  area  is  no  easy  matter. 
We  ought,  however,  to  observe  that,  independently  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  government,  private  proprietors  are  now  begin- 
ning to  bestow  increased  attention  on  the  subject. 

Retimbering  of  the  Steppes  and  other  naked  Districts, 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  it  appears  from 
experiments  already  made,  that  in  some  districts  of  the  steppes 
retimbering  is  perfectly  practicable,  whilst  in  other  very  ex- 
tensive districts  it  is  opposed  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  where 
the  base  is  saline,  or  tiie  humus  is  too  thin.  But  again,  where 
the  soil  is  fertile,  planting  would  be  an  unprofitable  speculation, 
for  the  culture  of  com  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  can  be  carried 
on  with  little  trouble  and  at  little  cost,  whilst,  by  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances,  wood  has  by  no  means  the  value 
that  might  be  imagined,  its  place  as  fuel  being  supplied  by 
straw,  dung,  reeds,  and  dried  thistles.  Thus  the  burden  of  re- 
timbering these  countries,  being  an  enterprise  which,  with  a 
few  isolated  exceptions,  offers  little  chance  of  profit  to  the 
private  proprietor,  falls  entirely  upon  the  state,  which  alone 
can  undertake  it  upon  a  large  scale,  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
prospective  interests  of  the  country,  incur  the  required  tem- 
porary sacrifice  of  outlay.  This  sacrifice  is  so  much  the 
greater,  that  in  our  climate  more  time  is  requisite  for  forest 
reproduction  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  At  the 
forest-school  of  Lissino  it  is  considered  an  axiom  that  coniferous 
trees  (pines  and  firs)  require  120  years,  and  foliaceous  trees 
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60  years,  to  attain  their  full  growth*;  and,  moreover,  the  ex- 
cessive cold  often  kills  the  young  plants.  M.  Haxthausen 
asserts  that,  on  the  northern  belting  of  the  steppes,  even  old 
trees  sometimes  perish  from  the  cold  in  a  very  severe  winter 
imaccompanied  by  snow;  but  he  adds  that  such  cases  are  of 
very  recent  observation,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  recent 
fall  of  temperature  in  these  regions.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  government  does  not  recoil  before  the  difficulties  of  its  task^ 
and,  with  a  full  apprehension  of  its  importance,  the  administra- 
tion of  Forests  has  taken  it  in  hand,  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  it  out  at  once  systematically,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  local  circumstances.  In  regard  to  the  system  to  be  pursued, 
opinions  have  been  di\aded.  M.  von  Brinken's  proposal  of 
planting  the  ra^dnes  and  valleys  is  not  generally  applicable, 
Jirsty  because  the  soil  of  these  lower  regions  has  frequently  a 
saline  basis,  and,  secondly^  because  even  were  such  plantations 
to  succeed,  they  would  not  effect  one  of  the  main  objects 
desired,  namely,  the  protection  of  the  higher  grounds  from 
the  dry  scourging  influence  of  the  east  winds.!  The  scientific 
committee,  therefore,  approved  of  the  plan  of  one  of  its  own 
members,  M.  Petersen,  which  is  just  the  converse  of  M.  von 
Brinken's.  This  plan,  which  consists  in  covering  the  heights 
of  the  steppes  with  forest  trees,  has  been  partly  carried  into 
effect  on  a  colony  of  Mennonites,  and  on  a  farm  lately  established 
at  Veliko- Anatole :.  but  it  could  exert  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  climate  and  culture  of  those  districts  only  in  case  of 
its  extension  over  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the  steppe  territory. 
Under  existing  circumstances  the  plan  cannot  be  carried  through 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  by  government  alone ;  the  larger 
portion  of  the  steppes  having  been  long  ago  alienated  to  private 
parties,  or  colonised  by  the  peasants  of  the  domains,  and  the 
heights  being  now  occupied  in  great  measure  with  the  culture 
of  cereals,  the  state  could  not  undertake  to  cover  them  with 
plantations,  except  at  the  expense  of  cither  violating  vested 
rights,  or  buying  back  the  lands.  The  extent  of  land  suitable 
for  sylviculture  remaining  at  \!tiQ  state's  free  disposal  is  but 

♦  It  is  asserted  by  some  practical  men,  that  the  time  requisite  for  forest  repro- 
duction is  not  by  any  means  so  great ;  or  that  such  a  period  is  at  any  rate  inap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  Russia,  especially  as  regards  foliaceous  trees,  —  the  birch, 
for  example,  often  beginning  to  decay  after  thirty  years'. growth,  and,  when  cut 
down  after  that  age,  being,  in  many  districts,  almost  always  found  hollow  inside. 

t  Although  the  planting  of  the  ravines  and  valleys  would  exert  no  sensible 
influence  on  the  climate  of  the  6tep])es  generally,  yet,  wherever  practicable,  it 
would  be  productive  of  local  advantage.  Such  partial  i)lantations  would  bo  so 
many  reservoirs  of  a  moister  atmosphere,  which  would  soften  the  climate  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  arc  beginning  to  be  undertaken  in  the  best  peopled 
districts  of  the  steppe  countries. 
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very  limited ;  whilst  the  scrubby  plantations  made  by  indivi- 
duals and  by  the  peasants  of  the  domains  can  at  present  make 
but  small  progress  for  want  of  capital ;  nor  are  they  of  sufficient 
body  to  exert  any  sensible  influence  on  the  climate :  they  can 
scarcely  stand  out  against  the  droughts,  or  the  strong  snowless 
frosts.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  measures  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the 
temperature  of  the  steppes,  and  intercept  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  easterly  winds ;  and  amongst  others  it  was  resolved  to 
try  the  plan  of  planting  hedge-rows  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  employing  for  the  purpose  those  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  seemed  best  calculated  to  support  the  climate  and  the 
ravages  of  cattle  and  insects.  The  Ministry  of  Domains  is  now 
occupied  with  these  experiments,  the  resiUt  of  which  will  in 
due  time  be  communicated  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  districts. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  attending  the  whole  question  is  the 
limited  niunber  of  species  of  forest  trees  which  can  stand  the 
soil  and  climate  of  these  regions. 


Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  the  measures  undertaken  by  government  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  agriculture  in  general.  In 
referring  to  the  various  branches  of  our  rural  economy  we  have 
already  noticed  the  most  important  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  some  of  these  branches,  as  the  encourage- 
ments held  out  for  the  culture  of  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  vines, 
for  the  rearing  of  bees  and  of  silk-worms,  of  cattle  and  horses 
—  the  inquiries  instituted  concerning  the  culture  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  the  means  devised  for  its  improvement.  Our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  some  general  measures 
which  embrace  the  complex  of  our  agricultural  interests,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  cultivators. 

I.   General  Survey  and  Measures  for  a  better  ascertainment 

of  Marches, 

The  boundaries  between  landed  properties,  both  of  the  state 
and  individuals,  were,  down  to  last  century,  exceedingly  vague 
and  ill  ascertained,  so  that  great  uncertainty  in  the  state  of 
possession  was  the  consequence.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  the  grand  task  was  undertaken  of  a 
general  survey,  which  was  commenced  in  1766  and  finished  in 
1835,  thus  occupying  69  years.  At  the  same  time  a  special 
department  was  instituted  at  the  senate  as  a  court  of  last  resort 
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for  all  law-processes  arising  out  of  the  new  ascertainment  of 
boundaries,  whether  betwixt  individual  proprietors  or  betwixt 
the  latter  and  the  administi*ation  of  the  state  domains.  This 
general  measure  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  rural  eco- 
nomy, and  may  be  regarded  as  having  formed,  by  consolidating 
the  rights  of  territorial  property,  the  starting  point  of  agricultural 
improvement ;  in  some  governments,  however,  property  was  and 
still  is  affected  by  conditions  exceedingly  adverse  to  improve- 
ment, namely,  the  great  number  of  enclaves  within  tlie  various 
estates  themselves:  the  measures  taken  by  government  to 
remedy  this  evil,  together  with  their  hitherto  attained  results^ 
have  been  already  adverted  to  (aw^e,p.  240,  et  seq.).  In  1846  there 
was  founded  at  Tiflia  a  school  of  land  surveyors,  which  in  1851 
turned  out  twenty-two  pupils  who  had  finished  their  studies, — 
the  majority  with  distinction  in  their  own  department.  During 
the  five  years  1846 — 50  the  operation  of  surveying,  including 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  relative  documents,  was  completed 
over  an  extent  of  600,000  dessiatines  (  =  1,600,000  acres), —  an 
operation  which  will  advance  with  accelerated  rapidity  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  turns  out  more  pupils 
ready  for  service. 

II.  Measures  concerning  the  Conversion  of  tlie  Corvee. 

The  corvee,  being  one  of  tlie  most  important  questions  affect- 
ing the  future  prospects  of  our  rural  economy,  is  also  one  of 
those  which  have  most  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
government.  Every  one  who  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  our  agricultural  position  must  agree 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  conversion  of  the 
corvee  into  a  money-rent  by  means  of  a  general  legislative 
measure,  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  such  a  measure  must  be 
gradual  in  its  operation  and  greatly  dependent  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances. Referring  to  what  we  have  already  said  upon  the 
subject  (ante^  p.  221,  etseq.),  we  may  observe  that  all  that  govern- 
ment could  do  was  to  encourage  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  by  means  of  administrative  measures  —  to  consolidate 
arrangements  having  that  object  in  view  —  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  remove  abuses  from  the  prestation  where  it  still 
exists.  Such  are  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  ukase  of  2d  Septem- 
ber, 1842,  and  of  the  regulations  known  under  the  name  of 
Inventories^  which  refer  to  the  prestations  in  kind  exigible,  in 
the  provinces  of  the  west  The  latter  measure,  regarding  which 
opinions  are  divided  in  the  provinces  in  question,  is  still  too 
recent  to  admit  of  our  appreciating  its  results.  We  have  already 
seen  (antCy  p.  224.)  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  productive  soil 
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are  now  no  lonj^er  worked  by  the  corv6e  system.  This  presta- 
tion, which  existed  from  ancient  times  in  some  of  tlie  8tat(^ 
domains  in  the  western  governments,  has  been  gradually  abo- 
lished and  replaced  by  a  pecuniary  rent  (obrok) :  tliere  are  now 
only  about  1 50,000  peasants  of  the  domains  still  subject  to  it ; 
and  these  will  probably  soon  be  emancipated,  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose  arc  being  actively  carried  on.  In 
the  Appanage  lands,  the  corvee  has  been  entirely  abolished, 
and  replaced  by  a  money-rent. 

Perequation  of  the  Imposts  home  hy  the  Cultivators  in  the  State 

Domains, 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Russia  is  unquestionably 
one  of  those  whose  burden  is  lightest  in  regard  to  direct  con- 
tributions and  other  pecuniary  charges,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration merely  the  amount  of  tliese  charges  and  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  productive  soil :  but  they  are  often  rendered 
severe  by  the  inequality  of  their  distribution.  All  the  direct 
imposts,  as  well  as  communal  charges,  are  levied  in,  the  form 
of  a  poll-tax,  at  so  much  per  head,  taking  no  account  of  the 
capability  of  the  contributor,  or  of  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  soil  which  he  labours.  This  is  also  the  mode  in  which  the 
obrok  is  levied  when  the  corvee  has  been  converted  into  that 
pecuniary  payment  to  the  over-lord.  In  the  distribution  of 
these  various  assessments,  which  is  made  by  the  starchina  or 
elders  of  the  commune,  the  inequalities  resulting  from  this 
mode  of  imposition  are  diminished — the  poorer  contributors 
being  relieved  by  means  of  a  sur-charge  upon  the  more  wealthy : 
but  though  this  may  be  a  practical  palliative,  the  system  is 
radically  defective.  Government  has  long  recognised  its  in- 
conveniences ;  and  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  this  per- 
sonal impost  into  a  land  tax  has  frequently  engaged  its  atten- 
tion. The  task  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  for  want  of 
the  necessary  elements  for  a  cadastral  valuation  of  the  landed 
property  to  serve  as  a  rational  basis  for  the  whole  direct  im- 
posts. Such  a  reform  of  our  financial  system  involves  the 
necessity  of  an  immense  deal  of  preparatory  labour,  effected  at 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  much  money.  Meantime,  govern- 
ment, impressed  with  the  necessity  of  equalising  as  much  as 
possible  the  charges  borne  by  the  peasants  of  the  domains  (who 
form  about  ^  of  the  agricultural  population)  has  placed  this 
task  in  the  first  class  of  those  to  which  the  new  administration 
of  Domains  was  instructed  to  direct  its  attention.  The  imperial 
ukase  of  1838  addressed  to  the  head  of  this  administration  bears 
the  express  injunction,  "to  place  the  imposts  levied  on  the 
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peasants  of  the  Domains  In  equitable  harmony  with  the  benefit 
which  the  latter  derive  from  the  knds  laboured  by  them^  and 
the  industries  connected  therewith."  The  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains, 
published  in  1849,  contains  some  interesting  information  on 
the  result  of  the  labours  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  the  sub-- 
stance  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  ministry  turned  its  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an 
examination  of  all  the  old  plans  proposed  for  a  reform  of  the 
existing  system,  and  at  same  time  caused  detailed  information 
to  be  collected  regarding  the  surveys  and  valuations  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  different  systems  of  taxation  of  landed  pro- 
perty practised  in  Russia.     After  collecting  these  materials, 
they  proceeded  to  local  inquests  on  the  resources  of  the  villages 
belonging  to  the  state  domains,  and  the  mode  of  distributing 
tlie  imposts  among  the  peasantry,  endeavouring  to  trace,  for 
the  conversion  of  these  charges  into  a  rent  levied  not  upon  the 
individuals  but  upon  the  presumed  product  of  the  land  and 
relative  branches  of  industry,  the  basis  of  a  system  of  valuation 
and  conversion  w^hich  should,  through  its  simplicity  of  plan 
and  facility  of  execution,  be  appropriate  to  the  immense  extent 
of  the  state  domains,  to  our  agricultural  situation,  and  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  our  cultivators.     These  preparatory 
labours  were  pursued  during  the  years  1838, 39,  and  40,  and  the 
information  collected  in  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  showed 
that  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  Russia  the  cadastral 
systems  of  other  countries,  yet  there  are  circumstances  peculiar 
to  ourselves,  such  as  the  equal  division  of  the  lands  amongst 
the  peasantry  and  the  communal  organisation  of  the  villages, 
which  afibrd  the  means  of  simplifying  the  more  difficult  cadas- 
tral operations.     We  may  therefore  hope  to  be  able   in   the 
course  of  time  to  improve  the  system  of  imposts,  without  either 
extraordinary  effort  or  great  innovation  upon  popular  use  and 
wont,  and  to  create,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  national 
survey  and  valuation  which  shall  embrace  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  those  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  but  shall  be 
less  expensive  and  more  simple  in  its  application.      The  in- 
formation collected  as  above  was  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  several  governors  of  provinces,  of  the  heads  of  the 
chambers   of    Domains,  and   of    the   corresponding  members 
of    the    scientific   committee   of    the   Ministry   of   Domains. 
With  a  view  to  facilitate  execution,  the   ministry  has  been 
careful   to   form   in    its  establishments  a  nursery   of  young 
men  to    whom  cadastral  operations  might  be    entrusted:    of 
these  a  certain  number  have  been  sent  to  the  government^ 
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of  St.  Petersburg  and  Nowgorod  to  acquire  the  necessary  ex- 
perience in  the  valuation  of  landed  property. 

It  was  only  after  all  this  preparation  that  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
mains determined  on  submitting  for  the  sanction  of  the  supreme 
authority  its  plan  for  the  conversion  of  personal  into  real  assess- 
ment, and  on  soliciting  authority — which  was  granted — to  make 
trial  of  its  application  in  two  governments,  namely,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Woroneje ;  the  former  of  these  governments  serves  as 
a  model  in  all  the  economical  arrangements  of  the  Administration 
of  Domains ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  regard 
to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  crown  villages,  and,  from 
its  exclusively  agricultural  character  was  very  suitable  for  a  first 
attempt  at  cadastral  operations.  These  experimental  operations, 
which  were  begun  in  May,  1842,  were  finished  in  the  short  space 
of  five  months,  in  the  course  of  which  time  there  were  surveyed 
1339  crown  villages,  containing  a  population  of  446,000  souls 
and  2,626,000  dessiatines  of  productive  soil,  and  all  the  returns 
were  collected  which  were  to  serve  as  basis  for  the  conversion 
of  the  personal  assessment.  The  promptness  with  which  the 
work  was  concluded  shows  the  practical  utility  of  the  mode  of 
survey  adopted ;  but  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  es- 
timates before  applying  them,  they  were  submitted  to  the  pea- 
sants themselves  —  commissioners  being  dispatched  to  both 
governments  with  instructions  to  hear  the  parties  interested  and 
to  give  relief  wherever  there  appeared  well-founded  complaint. 
In  this  way  many  errors,  inseparable  from  a  Avork  of  the  sort, 
were  discovered  and  corrected.  These  operations  were  secon- 
ded by  the  good  will  of  the  peasants  themselves,  who  in  many 
cases  solicited  the  prompt  introduction  of  the  new  system.  In 
some  villages  of  the  government  of  Woroneje,  where  arable  land 
is  so  abundant  that  part  of  it  was  allowed  to  lie  waste  and  the 
remainder  laboured  without  any  regular  division, — every  one 
taking  possession  at  his  own  option  of  what  seemed  good  unto 
himself,  the  peasants  were  found  quite  willing  to  introduce  re- 
gularity into  the  state  of  possession  and  distribute  the  land  per 
capita  ;  in  others  the  superiBuous  lands  were  converted  into  small 
farms  {ohrotchnyixi  statia) :  a  number  sought  permission  to  form 
excambions  with  their  neighbours,  or  to  remove  a  portion  of 
their  population  into  some  other  village  where  the  arable  land 
was  more  abundant.  These  demands  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
complied  with ;  and  thus  the  cadastral  operations —  indepen- 
dently of  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  impost  —  had  the 
effect  of  improving  the  economical  arrangements  of  the  peasantry, 
and  have  greatly  tended  to  diffuse  amongst  them  juster  ideas 
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with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  lands^  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  their  local  positions. 

These  operations  having  been  finished  in  1843  in  the  two 
governments  in  question,  the  Ministry  of  Domains  received  the 
imperial  authority  to  put  in  execution  in  1845  the  conversion  of 
the  personal  imposts  after  coming  to  an  understanding  on  this 
subject  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance ;  and  was  further  author- 
ised to  proceed  gradually  with  the  cudastral  operations  in  the 
other  governments  upon  the  same  principles,  but  with  such 
practical  improvements  as  they  had  derived  from  the  experience 
now  acquired. 

The  cadastral  surveys  and  valuations  were  accordingly  con- 
tinued in  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Tambow,  and  subse- 
quently in  those  of  Toula,  Riazan,  Orel,  and  Koursk,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1849  the  new  system  had  been  introduced 
into  the  whole  of  these  eight  governments,  in  which  the  State 
Domains  contain  8,263,476  dessiatines  of  productive  land,  with 
a  rural  population  of  1,707,279  individuals,  contributing  in  im- 
posts of  every  sort  the  sum  of  8,673,540  silver  roubles.  The 
expense  of  these  operations  amounted  in  toto  to  597,000  silver 
roubles,  or  at  the  rate  of  7^  kopecks  per  dessiatine — a  very  small 
expense  if  we  compare  it  with  what  similar  operations  have  cost 
in  other  countries.  In  France  the  expenses  of  the  cadaster  come 
to  82^  kopecks,  in.Khenish  Prussia  to  81  kopecks,  and  in  Aus- 
tria to  53  kopecks  per  dessiatine.  The  survey  and  valuation  is 
at  present  proceeding  in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Pskow, 
and  Ekath^rinoslaw. 

The  experience  acquired  in  the  course  of  these  operations  has 
shown  that,  wherever  agriculture  constitutes  the  main  source  of 
the  peasant's  subsistence,  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  is 
attended  with  little  difficulty ;  but  that  in  localities  where  in- 
dubtry  is  more  developed  the  task  is  one  of  harder  solution.  In 
industrial  governments,  where  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is 
small,  the  imposition  of  the  present  taxes  upon  the  produce  of 
the  land  alone  would  press  with  excessive  weight  on  agriculture, 
and  raise  the  land  tax  in  many  cases  beyond  the  rent  payable 
to  land-owners ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  taxing  of  various 
branches  of  industry,  with  us  still  in  their  infancy  and  produc- 
ing very  variable  returns,  is  a  matter  that  requires  great  delicacy 
of  management.  Alive  to  these  considerations,  the  Administra- 
tion of  Domains  has  proceeded  in  its  important  labours  with  every 
possible  tenderness  towards  existing  interests, — preceding  its 
actions  by  careful  inquiry,  and  turning  to  no  less  careful  ac- 
count the  experience  which  it  has  gradually  gained.  After  the 
new  system  had  been  introduced  into  the  governments  of  Wo- 
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ronSje,  Tambow,  and  Penza,  which  are  essentially  agricultural, 
it  was  introduced  experimentally  into  those  of  Toula  and  Kiazan, 
where  industry  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  and 
which  form  a  sort  of  transition  between  the  industrial  and  the 
purely  agricultural  districts.     Commissioners  were  at  same  time 
dispatched  to  the  industrial  governments  of  Jaroslaw  and  Kos- 
troma, to  collect  information  with  regard  to  the  industries  car- 
ried on  upon  the  State  Domains,  and  to  ascertain  the  fairest  me- 
thods of  estimating  the  return  therefrom  derived  by  the  peasants. 
The  taxation  of  industry  has  formed,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  finance ;   the 
difficulty  is  enhanced  in  Russia  in  its  application  to  the  peasants 
of  the  Domains  because  their  industry  is  confounded  with  their 
agriculture ;    their  time  and  their  talents  are  divided  between 
the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  labours  of  their  trade ;    and  this 
epicene  character  renders  an  estimate  of  their  contributive  forces 
a  nicer  and  more  complicated  operation.     Still,  as  the  matter 
on  hand  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  proper  industrial  impost, 
such  as  exists  in  France  under  the  denomination  o(  patentes  and 
in  Austria  under  that  of  GewerbsteueVy  but  the  conversion  of  a 
moderate  personal  impost  already  in  existence,  and  representing 
at  same  time  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  estimate  of  the  return 
derived  by  ihe  contributors  from  their  trades  and  employments 
was  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  subsidiary  means  of  rendering  the 
new  distribution  more  equitable.     The  arrangement  is  still  too 
recent  to  admit  of  our  judging  as  yet  of  the  influence  it  is  likely 
to  exert  on  the  welfare  of  the  contributors;  but  it  has  in  general 
been  well  received,  and  even  in  cases  where  increased  taxation 
has  been  the  result,  an  intimate  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  scrupulous  fairness  with  which  the  redistribu- 
tion -was  effected,  has  prevented  any  thing  like  grumbling.    The 
conversion  will,  of  course,  be  more  difficult  in  those  governments 
where  industry  is  largely  developed  and  constitutes  the  main 
dependence  of  a  large  number  of  the  peasantry,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Wladimir,  and  Jaroslaw ;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  by  dint  of  proceeding  cautiously,  and  not  seek- 
ing to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  more  or  less  approximative  es- 
timate of  the  contributory  capabilities  of  each  village,  the  new 
system  may  be  introduced  into  these  governments,  as  into  the 
others,  without  damaging  any  existing  interests     When  this 
task   shall  have  been   accomplished   for  the    State   Domains 
throughout  Russia,  it  will  be  a  great  step  gained  in  the  reform 
of  our  system  of  taxation,  and  the   cadastral  operations  will 
afford  most  useful  materials  for  tiie  introduction  everywhere  of 
a  land  tax  in  lieu  of  the  present  capitation  mipost. 
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In  the  Appanage  domains  the  obrok  has  long  been  regulated 
in  conformity  with  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land ;  this  has 
had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  situation  of  the  peasants^ 
whose  thriving  condition  is  evidenced,  inter  alia^  by  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  they  pay  up  their  mails  and  duties,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  their  communal  fund.  The  latter  amounted 
in  1850,  according  to  a  Report  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Appa- 
nages (without  taking  into  account  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
discharged  soldiers  amounting  to  62,000  roubles)  to  the  sum  of 
1,791,000  silver  roubles  (  =  283,500/.  sterling),  being  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  rouble  per  head  for  the  popdbation  of  both  sexes 
(1,725,000  souls).* 

4.    Colonisation  and  Distribution  of  Land  in  the  South  of 

Russia. 

The  first  manifesto  concerning  colonisation  in  the  thinly 
peopled  districts  of  the  empire  appeared  in  1762.  By  virtue  of 
this  manifesto,  all  strangers  without  distinction  (Israelites  ex- 
cepted) who  came  to  settle  in  Russia  as  cultivators,  received 
concessions  of  land  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Afterwards, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  colonisation  became 
more  regularly  organised;  a  certain  guarantee  was  required 
from  the  colonists,  and  it  became  a  principle  to  admit  only  good 
cultivators,  vine-dressers,  gardeners,  shepherds,  and  certain 
classes  of  artisans,  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  potters. 
The  first  important  colonies  were  established  between  me  Don 
and  the  Volga  in  the  government  of  Saratow ;  afterwards  colo- 
nies of  Mennonites  were  established  in  ihe  government  of 
Ekathdrinoslaw,  and  these  are  now  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  of  any.  In  most  of  them  we  perceive  an  improved 
mode  of  culture  and  a  higher  development  of  those  branches  of 
industry  which  are  most  directly  connected  with  agriculture ; 
but  their  influence  upon  the  neighbourhood  has  hitherto  been 
less  perceptible  than  could  be  wished. 

Besides  colonisation,  government  has,  in  the  south  of  Russia^ 
made  concessions  of  vacant  lands  {poustoporojnyte)  to  indigenous 
agriculturists  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Partial  dona- 
tions have  been  made,  sometimes  in  life-rent,  sometimes  in  abso- 
lute ownership,  by  way  of  encouragement  and  reward  to  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. Special  regulations  published  in  1804  and  1806  fixed 
the   principles    of    these   distributions.      In   1815   there   was 

*  The  capital  of  the  Appanages  amounted  at  the  end  of  1850,  according  to 
the  official  Report  above  mentioned,  to  8,321,000  silver  roubles  («  l,dl7,000iL 
sterling). 
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founded,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  iinappvopriatcd  pasture 
lands,  a  capital  destined  to  encourage  and  promote  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  governments  of  Kherson,  Ekathdrinoslaw, 
and  Tauride.  These  measures  have  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  the  progress  of  those  southern  countries  of  the  empire 
is  exhibited  in  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  the  land. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  important  measure  adopted 
with  a  view  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  agricultural  class, 
namely,  that  in  establishing  colonies  and  making  concessions  of 
separate  lands  to  the  peasants,  the  latter  have  been  empowered 
to  attach  to  their  i>osses8ions  the  right  of  majorat^  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  dismemberment  of  their  little  properties, 

5,  Measures  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Agricultural  Classes, 

It  was  under  the  Emperor  Paul  that  the  idea  of  imparting 
special  instruction  in  husbandry  was  formed ;  and  the  first  prac- 
tical school  of  agriculture  was  founded  at  24  versts  from  St. 
Petersburg.  This  branch  of  instruction  has  been  considerably 
extended  since.  A  new  school  was  founded  in  1804  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg;  it  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Administration  of  the  Appanages ;  and  is  orga- 
nised in  a  manner  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  wants  and 
social  condition  of  our  agricultural  classes.  Theory  is  there 
adapted  to  the  degree  of  their  intelligence  and  education,  and  is 
closely  followed  up  with  practical  instruction,  which  is  made  to 
extend  not  only  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  the  various  rotations, 
and  the  like,  but  also  to  the  trades  most  useful  for  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  as  the  weaving  of  linen,  the  preparation  of  leather, 
the  making  of  wearing  apparel  and  various  household  imple- 
ments. In  1832  there  was  founded  a  special  school  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  peasants  of  the  Appanages  with  the  view  of  dif- 
fusing, by  means  of  their  instruction,  agricultural  knowledge 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  cultivators.  In  1834  an  agronomic 
institute  was  established  at  Dorpat,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Schmalz,  for  superior  instruction  in  the  different  branches 
of  nural  economy;  and  in  1840  a  new  agronomic  school,  richly 
endowed  and  organised  on  a  grand  scale,  was  founded  in  the 
government  of  Mohilew  on  the  domain  of  Gorigoretzk  belong- 
ing to  the  crown.  A  capital  of  38,580  roubles  (  =  6,1  OOt  ster- 
ling) and  a  considerable  extent  of  land,  with  an  agricultural 
population  of  2,735  inhabitants,  were  appropriated  to  this  esta- 
blishment, which  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one,  of  infe- 
rior instruction,  for  simple  cultivators,  with  the  view  of  ena- 
bling them  to  carry  out  the  praxis,  and  the  other,  of  superior 
instruction,  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  agriculturists 
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capable  of  managing  large  estates,  and  introducing  upon  these 
improved  systems  of  cultivation;  attached  is  a  farm  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  simple  peasants.  In  1836,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  authorised  to  found  chairs  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  universities  in  proportion  as  pupils  might  offer,  and 
to  introduce,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  public  courses  of  lectures 
on  agriculture  in  some  large  towns  where  there  is  no  university. 
Of  establishments  of  special  instruction  in  various  subsidiary 
branches  of  rural  economy,  such  as  forest  institutes  and  schools 
of  viticulture  and  gardening,  we  have  already  spoken  in  treat- 
ing of  these  different  cultures. 

At  the  period  of  instituting  the  first  agronomic  schools,  the 
idea  was  first  formed  of  instituting  model  establishments  of 
rural  economy.  A  model  farm  was  founded  in  1801  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Smolensk  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved cultivation  in  the  Appanage  domains,  and  a  similar 
establishment,  termed  the  English  farm^  was  founded  in  1802 
near  St  Petersburg ;  but  both  establishments  were  suppressed 
shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  expense  so  greatly 
exceeding  the  value  of  any  benefit  that  seemed  likely  to  be  de- 
rived from  them ;  at  that  period  our  agricultural  classes  were  too 
little  familiar  with  the  very  elements  of  a  rational  system  of 
culture  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  advantages.  This  first 
want  of  success  did  not  prevent  the  government  from  again  di- 
recting its  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1825  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  authorised  to  institute  model  farms  in  those  districts 
where  they  might  be  most  useful,  appropriating  to  each  a  foun- 
dation capital  of  50,000  roubles  and  an  annual  rent  of  15^000. 
By  virtue  of  this  authority,  a  model  farm  was  established  at 
Lougansk  in  the  government  of  Ekath^rinoslaw,  which  was 
afterwards  suppressed  for  local  reasons,  and  replaced  by  another 
founded  in  1848  in  the  same  government  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  crown  in  the  district  of  Alexandrowsk.  Besides  this  farm, 
seven  others  have  been  established  in  the  governments  of  Wo- 
logda,  Saratow  i(^w<^  farms),  Tambow,  Mohilew,  Elazan,  and 
Kharkow.  The  lands  appropriated  to  these  eight  farms  occupy 
an  extent  of  10,490  dessiatines  (  =  28,220  acres).  Both  crown 
and  private  peasants  are  admitted  as  pupils  into  the  whole  of 
them.  In  1849  the  total  number  of  pupils  amounted  to  no 
more  than  706  ;  but  it  is  yearly  augmenting :  a  complete  course 
of  studies  occupies  four  years.  Different  systems  of  agriculture 
are  practically  taught  in  these  establishments,  each  being  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  region  in  which  the 
farm  is  situated. 

The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press  has 
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also  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  1802  the  Emperor 
Alexander  manifested  a  desire  to  see  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
systematically  engage  in  publications^  derived  from  periodical 
writings  and  foreign  works,  on  all  agronomic  inventions  and 
improvements  of  recognised  utility.  From  this  epoch  date  the 
numerous  agricultural  publications  which  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  In  1830  the  practice  was  introduced  into 
most  of  the  governments  of  issuing  periodical  publications 
under  the  title  of  Government  News  {Govbemskm  vedomosti)^ 
containing  useful  hints  in  matters  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce.  In  1834  there  was  established,  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  an  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  which  a  certain  niunber 
of  copies  arc  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  village  clergy.  Of 
this  paper  about  5,000  copies  are  now  thrown  off.  The 
Ministry  of  Domains  has  issued  since  1841  a  monthly  journal, 
which  conveys  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  its  operations,  and 
contains  essays  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  rural  eco- 
nomy, and  information  about  agricultural  improvements  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Besides  these  two  periodicals,  the  Colonial 
Protection  Committee  has,  since  1846,  published  at  Odessa 
an  agricultural  gazette  in  the  German  language,  specially  in- 
tended for  the  colonists  in  the  south  of  Kussia.  There  are  also 
published,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  scientific  com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Domains,  and  by  some  of  its  members, 
useful  works  on  different  branches  of  agriculture,  of  which 
several  are  specially  intended  for  the  moral  and  agricultural 
instruction  of  the  peasant  class.  The  impulse  given  by  govern- 
ment roused  the  literary  activity  of  the  enlightened  classes ;  and 
since  then  publications  on  agricultural  afiairs  are  yearly  be- 
coming more  numerous.  A  list  of  ^  the  works  published  on 
this  subject  during  the  years  1843-48  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Kural  Economy  to  the  Ministry  of  Domains, 
published  in  1849.  We  have  still  to  mention  one  other  measure, 
which  we  consider  of  great  importance,  and  likely  to  be  attended 
with  the  best  results.  With  the  view  of  diflusing  agricultural 
knowledge  amongst  the  peasantry  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
village  curates,  government  has  introduced  a  course  of  agri- 
culture into  the  seminaries,  which  send  to  the  institute  of  Go- 
rigoretzk  pupils  intended  to  become  professors  of  this  branch  of 
instruction ;  and  the  Ministry  of  Domains  has  just  published  a 
complete  course  of  agriculture  specially  intended  for  seminarists. 
The  village  curates  of  the  dominant  church  have  considerable 
endowments  in  land  well  rounded  off,  and  every  way  suitable 
for  forming  little  model  farms;    and  an  improved  system  of 
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culture,  seen  in  operation  upon  the  minister's  glebe,  cannot  fail 
to  exert  a  favourable  influence  upon  the  whole  parish,  not  to 
speak  of  the  good  counsels  which  an  intelligent  parson,  without 
going  far  out  of  the  way  of  his  duty,  may  be  able  to  impart  to 
his  parishioners  about  their  rural  as  well  as  their  spiritual  affiurs. 

6.  Farmer  Clubs. 

The  utility  of  these  associations  has  been  recognised  in  every 
country.  They  facilitate  to  enlightened  agriculturists  the  means 
of  concerting  about  improvements,  of  conununicating  to  each 
other  the  result  of  their  observations  and  experiments,  and  of 
affording  each  other  generally  the  benefits  of  their  respective 
knowle^e.  The  first  Kussian  farmer  club  was  instituted  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  1765,  that 
is  to  say,  at  a  period  when  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  societies  of 
the  sort  in  all  Europe.  Under  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  agri- 
cultural society  of  Livonia  was  founded  in  1805,  and  that  of 
Moscow  in  1818.  Since  then,  several  others  have  been  formed, 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  and  in  some  of 
the  central  governments :  they  amount  now  to  the  number  of 
nineteen,  whereof  four,  namely,  the  Imperial  Society  of  Kural 
Economy  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Agronomic  Society  of  Moscow, 
the  Central  Society  of  Sheep  Farming  (also  at  Moscow),  and 
the  Agronomic  Society  of  South  Russia  at  Odessa,  enjoy  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  state,  amounting,  for  the  whole  four,  to 
34,285  silver  roubles  (  =  5,430/.  sterling).  Besides  these  clubs, 
there  was  instituted  in  1833  a  special  conunission,  charged  with 
the  investigation  of  the  best  means  for  promoting  i^icultural 
improvement.  The  journal  of  this  commission,  which  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Scientific  Committee  at  the  Ministry  of 
Domains,  contains  some  interesting  information,  and  various 
proposals  of  which  several  have  been  carried  into  execution. 

7.  Prize  Essays, 

Since  1842  the  scientific  committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Domains  has  offered  gold  and  silver  prize  medals  for  tiie  solu- 
tion of  important  questions  connected  with  our  agriculture,  by 
ascertaining  the  causes  which  impede  the  progress  of  any  par- 
ticular branch,  and  suggesting  the  best  remedy.  The  successful 
essays  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry.  These  com- 
petitions operate  as  an  encouragement  by  awakening  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  to  the  given  subject,  and  stimulating  investi- 
gations which  may  often  conduct  to  useful  results.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Economy,  in  its  rejwrt  published  in  1849,  gives 
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a  list  of  the  themes  given  out  for  discussion :  the  following  are 
a  few  of  the  more  important: — 

On  the  means  of  improving  meadow  cultivation  in  Russia ; 

On  the  most  simple  and  least  expensive  means  of  procuring 
supplies  of  water  in  the  southern  and  eastern  steppes ; 

[On  this  subject  forty-seven  essays  were  given  in,  for  several 
of  which  the  larger  or  smaller  gold  medal  or  the  silver  medal 
was  awarded ;] 

On  the  causes  of  the  degeneration  of  horses  and  cattle  amongst 
the  peasantry ; 

On  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  northern  regions  of  the  empire,  and  the  appropriate  remedies. 

On  the  condition  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  are 
exercised  by  the  peasants  in  some  governments,  and  the  means 
of  encouraging  and  improving  them ; 

On  the  best  system  for  building  peasants'  cottages,  as  regards 
economy,  solidity,  and  their  preservation  from  fire. 

8.     Agricultural  Shows  and  Prizes. 

Shows  of  agricultural  produce  promote  the  improvement  of 
rural  economy  by  stimulating  competition ;  they  serve  also  to 
exhibit  the  progress  which  agriculture  actually  makes  in  the 
different  provinces.  The  first  shows  were  held  in  1844  at 
Odessa  and  Jaroslaw:  they  now  take  place  in  several  other 
governments.  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomy already  referred  to,  there  is  a  complete  notice  of  all  the 
res  gestcB  down  to  the  end  of  1848,  and  of  the  medals  adjudged 
to  successful  candidates. 

9.     Measures  concerning  Agricultural  Implements, 

To  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  agriculturists  of  these  instru- 
ments, government  allows  them  to  be  imported  duty  free :  and 
in  1836  it  established  at  the  Technological  Institute  of  St. 
Petersburg  a  cabinet  of  models,  duplicates  of  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  chambers  of  finance  of  every  government  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  collections.  The  agricultural  machine- 
makers  of  Moscow  have  also  received  pecuniary  subsidies  to 
enable  them  to  extend  their  establishments.  These  measures  can- 
not fail  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  agricultural  progress; 
but  here  more  than  in  any  other  department  the  effects  of  the 
best  devised  measures  will  be  slow  to  show  tiiemselves,  especially 
over  a  vast  empire,  where  immense  distances  render  communica- 
tion so  diflScult.  In  ^  manufactures  every  new  invention  or 
improvement  produces  an  almost  immediate  return,  whilst  it 
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often  happens  in  rural  economy  that  the  fruits  of  improvement 
can  be  gathered  only  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years,  or  that 
even  a  future  generation  may  have  to  wait  for  their  ripening. 
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Position  of  Rassia  in  regard  to  her  indastrial  Interests  in  general —  Branches  of 
Industry  most  directly  connecf-ed  with  Agricnlture.  —  Distillation.  —  Brewing. 
—  Manufacture  of  Beet-root  Sngar.  —  Linen  Manofactnre. 

Before  entering  on  a  special  examination  of  the  various  more 
important  branches  of  our  industry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  Russia  stands  in  regard  to  her  industrial  interests,  in 
general,  and  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  she  ought  to 
attach  to  these. 

In  common  language  we  often  hear  states  distinguished  as 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  countries :  but  this 
nomenclature  possesses  only  a  very  relative  value :  it  serves  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  importance  occupied  in  a  given  country 
by  one  or  other  of  these  three  branches  of  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  man,  or  rather  the  degree  of  development  at  which 
its  industry  or  commerce  has  arrived ;  for  at  all  times  and  in 
all  countries  ^riculture  forms  the  basis  of  a  country's  produc- 
tive forces.  Every  people  is  more  or  less  agricultural,  more  or 
less  manufacturing,  more  or  less  commercial;  but  in  every 
country  (of  a  certain  territorial  extent)  the  values  created  by 
.the  culture  of  the  soil  greatly  exceed  in  amount  those  produced 
by  commerce  or  manufactures.  On  this  subject  we  have  already 
cited  the  case  of  England,  the  industrial  and  commercial  state 
par  excellence  {ante,  p.  217.).  It  is  possible  that  in  a  small 
country  very  densely  peopled,  where  the  soil  does  not  pro- 
duce a  suflSciency  for  the  subsistence  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
industry  and  commerce,  favoured  by  geographical  position, 
by  local  circumstances,  by  the  relations  of  the  state  with 
its  neighbours,  by  the  special  aptitude  of  its  inhabitants 
for  a  particular  manufacture,  may  assume  the  first  rank  in 
importance  and  become  the  main  basis  of  national  wealth :  but 
this  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  large  one.  States  occupying  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory  and  endowed  with  a  fertile  soil 
may,  if  they  have  ready  outlets  for  their  produce,  attain  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  wealth  with  very  little  manufactures ;  but  they 
cannot  attain  prosperity  by  means  of  their  manufactures  if  their 
agriculture  remain  in  a  depressed  condition.  In  great  empires 
it  is  requisite,  as  a  general  uile,  for  the  progressive  and  natural 
development  of  their  productive  forces,  that  manufacturing  in- 
dustry should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
but  not  that  it  should  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  latter ; 
and  what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  all  large  states,  is  true  especially 
of  those  which,  from  their  soil  and  geographical  position,  have 
a  peculiar  vocation  to  agriculture.  Those  modem  economists 
who  have  constituted  themselves  the  zealous  champions  of  in- 
dustrial interests  are  fond  of  setting  forth  the  advantages  which 
agriculture  more  or  less  directly  derives  from  the  progress  of 
industry.  Tliey  cite  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  aroimd 
manufacturing  towns  and  in  manufacturing  districts ;  and  we 
do  not  dispute  the  fact :  but  we  demur  to  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions as  regards  the  general  economy  of  states,  which  they  seek 
to  draw  from  it.  Granted  that  the  progress  of  industry  exerts 
a  favourable  influence  on  that  of  agriculture, — the  influence  is 
more  or  less  local :  what  is  true  of  a  district  is  not  always  true 
of  a  whole  country, — especially  if  that  country  be  a  great  state 
occupying  a  vast  territory,  composed  of  various  provinces  difler- 
ing  from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  material  interests.  Nor 
can  we  admit  the  invariable  and  unqualified  correctness  of  the 
observation,  even  if  we  limit  it  to  a  single  province,  as  will 
appear  fix)m  an  example  supplied  by  ourselves.  The  govern- 
ments of  Moscow  and  Wladimir  —  none  of  the  largest — are 
the  chief  centres  of  our  manufacturing  industry ;  and  yet  in 
these  two  provinces  agriculture  is  in  a  comparatively  backward 
condition.  They  belong,  no  doubt,  to  the  category  of  those  of 
which  the  soil  is  but  moderately  fertile,  and  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  meadow  land, — a  circumstance  which  checks  the 
progress  of  cattle-rearing,  and  therewith  the  means  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  manure :  but  this  should  just  be  a  reason  for 
augmenting  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bandry, and  for  increasing  the  amount  of  the  hay  crop  by  drain- 
age, irrigation,  and  the  formation  of  artificial  meadows,  —  such 
improvements  being  encouraged  by  the  high  price  of  grain,  of 
which  these  governments  do  not  raise  enough  for  their  own 
consumption.  It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  the  Baltic 
provinces  have  succeeded  in  placing  their  agriculture  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  although  their  soil,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
certainly  not  more  fertile  than  that  of  Moscow  and  Wladimir. 
Now  this  absence  of  agricultural  improvement  in  these  two 
governments  must  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  scarcity 
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of  capital ;  and  this  scarcity  of  capital  for  agricultural  purposes 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  capital  is  absorbed  in 
various  branches  of  industry :  and,  indeed,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  parties  should  not  feel  inclined  to  invest  large  sums  in 
improvements  which  will  require  a  length  of  time  to  become 
remunerative,  when  they  can  at  once  obtain  10  or  12  per  cent, 
for  their  money  by  investing  it  in  a  spinning  mill  or  a  calico 
manufactory.  But  even  if  this  tcrafavourable  influence  of  manu- 
facturing industry  upon  the  agriculture  of  these  governments 
could  be  contested,  the  undeniable  fact  remains,  that  while  it 
may  benefit  some  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  principal  industrial  foci^  it  does  nothing  whatever  to  pro- 
mote the  rural  economy  of  the  remainder. 

In  large  states,  industry  is  never  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  area :  it  is  almost  invariably  concentrated  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, often  of  no  great  extent.  Quite  close  to  the  centres  of 
industrial  activity,  agriculture  may,  no  doubt,  derive  considerable 
advantages  from  the  ready  markets  thus  presented  for  its  pro- 
duce. As  facilities  of  communication  increase,  these  advan- 
tages may  become  wider  extended;  but  their  extension  is 
nevertheless  always  limited,  and  often  shackled  by  local  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  distant  provinces,  which  must  look  to  foreign 
coimtries  for  their  market,  have  no  interest  in  the  matter.  Or 
rather  their  interests  will  suffer  if  the  manufacture  be  excessively 
protected  at  their  expense ;  that  is,  if  it  oblige  them  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  home-manufactured  articles,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  means  of  exchange  in  foreign  commerce.  The  sacrifices 
imposed  on  them  by  such  a  state  of  things  are  of  course  more 
severe  and  uncompensated,  if  the  deamess  of  the  articles  they 
consume  extend  to  necessaries  as  well  as  to  luxuries. 

We  do  not  intend  by  these  observations  to  depreciate  the 
advantages  of  manufactures,  even  for  great  states,  in  which  the 
interests  of  agriculture  ought  to  predominate.  We  will  not 
dispute,  that,  precisely  in  countries  of  very  large  extent,  there 
may  be  this  or  that  district  or  province  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
sacrifice  its  own  special  interests  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
rest :  but  such  sacrifices  must  have  a  certain  object,  a  certain 
term,  and  certain  limits  :  if  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
enrich  certain  districts  or  provinces  by  protecting  their  manu- 
factures, it  is  no  less  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  abstain  from 
impoverishing  other  districts  or  provinces  by  ruining  their 
agriculture.  We  view  this  question  by  the  lights  of  a  generally 
recognised  political  economy :  we  do  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
any  new  general  principles  of  our  own :  the  question  has  already 
been  amply  discussed  by  publicists  of  talent  and  learning,  to 
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which  we  make  no  pretension:  committing  our  studies  and 
opinions  to  the  reader's  criticism,  we  endeavour  to  grasp  the 
various  circumstances  requiring  to  be  taken  into  account,  when 
we  seek  to  balance  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
interests  of  a  great  country,  and  to  determine,  (with  more  or 
less  precision,)  the  degree  of  importance  which  fairly  belongs 
to  each. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  matter  more  immediately  before 
us,  namely,  an  examination  of  the  condition  in  which  Russia 
stands  in  regard  to  the  development  of  her  productive  forces  by 
means  of  the  industrial  activity  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  empire  of  Russia  is  so  vast — it  embraces  within  its 
limits  so  many  extensive  provinces  essentially  differing  from 
each  other  in  geographical  position,  soil,  and  climate,  in  the 
condition  of  their  rural  economy,  their  various  products,  the 
density  and  character  of  their  population,  their  grade  of  well- 
being,  the  very  nature  of  their  productive  forces,  the  elements 
of  their  prosperity,  the  local  circumstances  favourable  to  this  or 
that  department  of  labour — that  it  must  be  considered,  in  regard 
to  its  social  economy,  as  a  congeries  of  different  countries,  each 
with  its  own  set  of  material  interests  to  be  managed  and  deve- 
loped. This  assemblage  of  various  interests  spread  over  an 
extensive  surface  offers  a  vast  field  for  the  operations  of  inland 
commerce,  and  the  development  of  different  branches  of  indus- 
try. Taken  as  a  whole,  European  Russia  is  a  very  thinly 
peopled  country,  since  it  contains  only  650  inhabitants  to  the 
(geographical)  square  mile :  but  there  are  certain  regions  in 
which  the  population  is  dense  enough  to  be  in  disproportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  productive  soil.  It  is  natural  that  in  such 
districts  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  should  either  migrate  into 
localities  where  there  is  more  land  than  hands  to  labour  it,  or 
seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  some  branch  of  industry:  both 
expedients  are  commonly  enough  had  recourse  to.  This  neces- 
sity of  seeking  a  subsidiary  resource  in  industry  may  also  arise 
in  governments  where  there  is  no  want  of  arable  lands,  but  at  same 
time  no  market  for  their  product^s,  so  that  the  inhabitants  —  the 
lower  classes  especially — would  be  unable  to  supply  themselves 
with  necessaries  and  with  the  means  of  paying  their  imposts, 
unless  they  had  recourse  to  some  sort  of  industry  apart  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  more 
general  in  its  influence,  which  augments  the  necessity  for  indus- 
try in  Russia,  and  may  be  said,  up  to  a  certain  pointy  to  favour 
its  progress,  and  that  is  the  severity  of  our  climate,  and  the 
length  of  our  winters.  The  season  of  agricultural  labour  being 
wim  us  much  shorter  than  in  the  countries  of  the  west  and 
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south,  the  cultivator  has  much  more  free  time  at  his  disposaL 
lu  countries  where  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  population 
dense,  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  towns,  and  the  home  trade 
is  active,  the  peasant,  whose  labours  in  the  field  last  from  the 
beginning  of  I^Iarch  into  the  month  of  November,  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  turning  his  time  to  account  during  the  three  or  four 
months  of  winter :  he  can  carry  his  produce  to  market ;  he  can 
fell  and  carry  home  timber ;  he  can  look  after  the  fattening  of 
his  cattle ;  he  can  hire  out  his  labour  as  a  carrier  for  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise,  or  engage  in  some  other  subsidiary 
branch  of  rural  economy.  With  us  such  resources  are  very  much 
more  limited,  whilst  the  labours  of  the  field  arc  interrupted  for 
a  much  longer  time.  Now  what  a  loss  of  productive  forces 
must  arise,  and  what  a  cause  of  impoverishment  must  be  in 
action,  if,  for  want  of  any  sort  of  industry,  of  the  60  millions 
composing  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  more  than  50 
millions  should  remain  unoccupied  during  the  six  or  seven 
months  that  the  labours  of  the  field  stand  stiU?  But  to  avoid  this 
loss  we  are  thrown  upon  our  industrial  resources ;  and  it  is  this 
peculiar  situation  of  ours,  joined  to  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  our  products,  and  to  the  natural  and  instinctive  intelligence 
of  our  people,  which  gave  the  earliest  impulse  to  our  industry, 
and  impressed  it  with  the  peculiar  and  national  stamp  which 
it  bears.  From  these  peculiar  circumstances,  and  from  our 
communal  organisation,  has  sprung  up  that  village  industry 
which,  unlike  that  of  other  countries,  has  preceded  the  industry 
of  the  towns,  and  attained  a  considerable  development  without 
the  aid  of  custom-houses  or  other  forced  and  artificial  means. 
It  is  long  since  we  possessed  populous  villages  where  all  the 
peasants  are  either  weavers,  or  tanners,  or  shoemakers,  or 
smiths,  or  cutlers,  or  cabinet-makers,  or  manufacturers  of  some 
other  single  article  of  commerce.  It  is  this  industry  which  has 
assumed  with  us  in  some  sort  a  national  character — which  is  so 
appropriate  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  people — which 
is  so  well  adapted  to  the  patriarchal  organisation  of  our  rural 
communes,  that  fundamental  basis  of  our  social  order — which 
withdraws  no  hands  from  tillage — which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peasant's  family  life  —  which  does  not  carry  in  its  train  the 
present  grave  inconveniences,  or  the  future  fatal  consequences, 
of  the  concentration  of  the  working  classes  in  overgrown  cities 
—  which  produces  no  proletariate,  that  scourge  of  modem 
society, — it  is  tliis  village  industry,  we  say,  which,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  preserved  and  most  specially 
protected. 

Here,  then,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  up  to  what  point  is 
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manufacturing  industry,  in  the  large  wholesale  meaning  of  the 
term,  indispensable  or  useful  in  Russia;  and  how  is  it  to  be 
reconciled  with  our  agricultural  interests,  and  brought  into  har- 
mony with  our  social  organisation  and  economic  position?  This 
question  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  arise 
touching  the  future  prosperity  of  our  great  empire ;  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  hardest  of  solution :  we 
shall  esteem  ourselves  happy  if  the  few  following  observations 
contribute  to  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

During  the  first  phases  of  our  social  organisation  and  of  the 
development  of  our  productive  forces,  our  village  industry,  such 
as  it  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  was  suflScient  for  our 
wants  and  our  economic  position.  The  principal  products  of 
our  soil, — our  cereals,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber,  our 
leather,  sailcloth,  and  cordage, — found  an  easy  outlet  in  our 
foreign  commerce.  We  received  in  exchange  colonial  wares, 
wine  and  spirits,  the  finer  manufactured  goods,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury.  In  this  state  of  things  there  was  no- 
thing prejudicial  to  our  interests ;  but,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  continental  system,  the  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Russia  in  particular,  under- 
went a  change.  England,  which  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  the 
principal  market  for  our  produce,  sought  and  found  other  sources 
of  supply ;  and,  adopting  a  system  of  protection  in  favour  of 
her  own  agriculture,  industry,  and  colonies,  imposed  heavy 
taxes  on  several  of  our  principal  articles  of  export.  France, 
again,  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1793,  had  adopted  a  tariff 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  prohibition,  and  exceedingly  prejudicial 
to  our  export  trade.  On  the  return  of  peace,  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  specially  the  cotton  manufacture,  became  vastly 
developed  on  the  European  continent.  The  prodigiously  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton  manufactures  produced  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  the  social  economy  and  industrial  interests 
of  every  country.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  movement  it 
was  impossible  for  Russia  to  remain  passive  and  unconcerned. 
Perceiving,  on  the  one  hand,  diminished  chances  of  outlet  for 
her  products,  in  consequence  both  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  social  economy  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  in- 
creasing competition  with  herself  from  across  liie  Atlantic,  and 
perceiving,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  manufactures  abroad  arising  from  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  Russia  considered  that  she,  too,  required 
to  seek,  in  we  extension  of  her  industry,  a  new  means  of  aiding 
the  development  of  her  productive  forces.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  she  adopted,  in   1822,  the  prohibitive  system. 
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which  succeeded,  without  the  least  transition,  the  momentary 
experiment  of  the  moderate  tariff  of  1819. 

A  great  country  like  Kussia,  containing  so  many  resources 
within  herself,  could  not  condemn  herself  to  remain  stationary 
in  the  development  of  her  industry,  and  to  refuse  to  profit  by 
the  new  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  with  which 
the  human  mind  had  enriched  itself  in  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture :  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  we  were  bound  to  enter  the 
lists  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ensemble  of  our 
social  economy,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  all  the  inconveniences 
which  the  over-excitement  of  industrial  interests  has  produced 
in  other  countries.  On  the  contrary  our  duty  rather  is  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others,  keeping  in  view  our  o^vn  special 
situation  and  the  nature  of  our  resources.  Making  no  preten- 
sions, as  we  have  already  observed,  to  lay  do^vn  principles  ex 
cathedrd,  we  shall  merely  announce  our  opinion  in  general 
terms,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers :  In  accord- 
ing protection  to  our  manufacturing  industry,  we  must  not  push 
it  to  the  extreme  of  endeavouring  to  fabricate  every  thing  for 
ourselves,  and  to  reject  every  thing  manufactured  by  others:  — 
this  is  an  object  which  no  people  can  aim  at  without  injury  to 
itself.  By  concentrating  our  energy  and  resources  upon  the 
branches  of  industry  most  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  at  ita  disposal,  we  obtain  surer  and 
more  durable  results  than  we  could  obtain  by  dispersing  them 
from  a  desire  to  do  too  much  at  a  time.  Capital  and  credit  are 
the  two  great  levers  of  industry :  where  either  is  wanting,  the 
situation  of  the  other  must  be  precarious;  and,  if  even  in  countries 
where  both  are  abundant  it  would  clearly  be  ill  advised  to 
undertake  and  force  every  branch  of  industry  simultaneously, 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  course  must  be  still  more  palpable  in  a 
country  where  capital  is  scarce,  and  the  resources  of  private 
credit  very  limited:  but  this  is  just  the  position  in  which  Russia, 
like  all  countries  whose  productive  forces  are  still  in  the  early 
phases  of  their  development,  stands  at  present.  Many  of  our 
manufacturers  not  being  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  for  their 
business,  work  up  a  raw  material  for  which  they  have  paid  12 
or  15  per  cent,  more  than  the  ready  money  price,  which  is  of 
itself  enough  to  enhance  greatly  their  cost  price  and  to  entail 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  consumer.*  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles,  such  as  certain  qualities  of  linen,  ordinary  cloths, 
and  some  sorts  of  silks,  we  may  aver,  without  the  slightest 
exaggeration,  that  in  all  purchases  made  at  St  Petersburg  and 

*  Wc  have,  no  doubt,  at  Moscow,  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere,  wealthy  manu- 
facturers, who  own  large  establishments  worked  with  their  own  capital :  but  these 
are  merely  happy  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
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Moscow,  the  price  stands  to  the  price  of  the  same  articles  pur- 
chased in    Germany  exactly  as  the  silver  rouble  does  to  the 
convention  florin*,  being  a  difference  of  60  per  cent. ;  and  many 
articles  are  even  80  or  100  per  cent,  dearer.     To  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  our  manufacturing  industry, 
we  require  to  take  into  account  both  the  favourable  and  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  by  which  it  is  affected.    The  rigour 
of  our  climate  and  the  length  of  our  winters,  which  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  development  of  our  village  industry,  are  also 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  various  factories;  for  the 
workman,  who  is  at  the  same  time  agriculturist  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  time  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
can  afford  to  work  at  much  lower  wages  than  the  artizan  who 
looks  to  the  factory  alone  as  his  source  of  subsistence.     More- 
over, the  cheapness  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  produced  in 
the  country  contributes  to  keep  wages  low.     Our  people,  also, 
is  exceedingly  intelligent:    it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
spirit  of  imitation,  and  easily  adapts  itself  to  every  sort  of  trade. 
These  are  the  natural  circumstances  which  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  Russia.     We  are  far  from  disputing  their 
importance :   but  we  find  their  advantages  counterbalanced  — 
especially  as  regards  the  more  complicated  and  skill-requiring 
branches  —  by  other  circumstances,   some  of   which  we  have 
already  indicated.    These  are,  scarcity  of  capital,  and  the  high 
rat«  of  interest — the  great  distances  and   the  difficulties  of 
communication,  which  impede  the  transport  of  the  raw  material 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  manufactured  article  on  the  other — 
the  dcarness  of  the  agents  of  fabrication,  as  machinery,  chemical 
productions,  and  colouring  matters  imported  from  abroad  —  the 
dearness  of  iron,  which  renders  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of 
machinery  and  tools  very  expensive  —  the  dearness  of  fuel  in 
some  industrial  districts,  where  it  has  to  be  fetched  from  a  great 
distance :  this  is  felt  the  more  inasmuch  as  we  have  few  water- 
falls which  could  be  used  as  a  motive  power,  so  that  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  steam,  —  a  very  expensive  agent, 
especially  when  it  is  necessary,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  import  the 
engines  t  —  lastly,  the  state  of  culture  amongst  our  burgher 
classes :  the  majority  of  our  manufacturers  do  not  possess  that 
amount  of  knowledge  which  would  be  required  to  enable  them 
to  conduct  their  establishments  in  a.  systematic  manner,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  mechanical  and  chemical  improvements  as 

*  As  3s.  2d.  to  2«. 

t  In  Russia  there  arc  but  very  few  establishments  where  steam-engines  are 
manufactured,  and  their  extension  is  trammelled,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
by  the  dearness  of  iron. 
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they  arise:  from  this  there  results  a  great  loss  of  time  and 
labour,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  consequently  enhanced. 
To  all  tills  we  have  still  to  add,  1st,  that  amongst  our  factory 
undertakers  there  are  a  number  of  proprietors,  who,  having 
embraced  the  business  as  amateurs,  without  having  received  the 
necessary  industrial  education,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
managers,  who,  being  often  themselves  imperfectly  instructed, 
and  often  negligent  or  unfaithful,  commit  all  sorts  of  errors, 
which  their  master  has  dearly  to  pay  for,  and  who  at  best  will 
never  carry  into  the  concern  the  interest,  zeal,  and  activity  of 
the  manufacturer  by  profession,  who  conducts  his  affairs  himself 
and  saves  the  manager's  salary  as  well  as  his  blunders* ;  2ndly, 
that  the  majority  of  our  great  establishments  are  obliged  to  stop 
for  want  of  hands  during  the  season  of  field  labour ;  this  like- 
wise augments  the  cost  of  production  by  causing  a  heavy  loss 
on  the  interest  of  capital  and  on  the  general  expense  of  manage- 
ment ;  3rdly,  that,  for  certain  branches  of  industry,  the  work- 
man who  interrupts  his  labours  at  the  manufactory  for  a  period 
of  several  months  to  return  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  can  never 
acquire  the  same  aptitude  and  dexterity  as  the  one  that  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  same  department  of  skilled  labour  f; 
4thly,  the  necessity  which  our  manufacturers  find  of  bringing 
over  from  abroad  overseers,  designers,  colourists,  mechanics, 
&c.,  all  of  whom  require  the  inducement  of  large  salaries;  and 
of  having  attached  to  their  factories  small  foundries  for  the 
preparation  of  moulds,  and  workshops  for  the  repair  of  tools 
and  machinery ;  for  even  in  our  centres  of  industry  there  arc 
very  few  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
instruments  or  for  the  repair  of  machinery,  such  as  we  see  in 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  every  manufacturing  town 
in  England. 

The  workmen  in  the  factories  form  two  classes  —  the  one 
paid  by  wages ;  the  other  working  corvee,  in  factories  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  latter  sort  of  labour,  unpaid,  it 
is  true,  but  sometimes  not  very  well  performed,  often  leaves 
the  owner  of  the  establishment  under  some  delusion  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.     It  happens  not  unfrequently  that 

*  Amongst  these  proprietors  wc  could  name  some  men  of  great  capacity,  who 
have  embraced  their  career  with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  accomplished  trades- 
man, and  would  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  the  most  distinguished  foreign  manu- 
facturers :  but  they  form  only  individual  and  exceptional  cases. 

f  This  mixed  character  of  cultivator  and  artizan  preserves  us  from  prole- 
tarianism,  which  has  become  the  sore  of  so  many  other  countries,  and  from  the 
violent  crises  apt  to  occur  in  manufacturing  countries,  when,  from  a  stagnation  in 
trade,  a  number  of  hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment  ;  but,  viewed  in  regard 
to  industrial  economy,  it  presents  the  inconveniences  we  have  mentioned. 
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the  owners  of  factories,  where  the  labour  is  performed  under 
the  corvee  regime  solicit  permission  to  cede  to  the  state  the 
excess  of  population  attached  to  their  establishments,  which  they 
find  to  be  a  burden.  In  such  cases  government  colonises  the 
affranchised  workmen,  or  allows  them  the  option  of  entering 
into  the  class  of  burgesses. 

From  all  this  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  Kussia, 
not  being  in  a  position  to  equal  or  outstrip  other  countries  in 
the  career  of  manufacturing  industry  —  not  combining  the  re- 
quisite conditions  for  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  country 
— we  should  rather  seek  to  stimulate  those  branches  of  industry 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  situation  of  our  eminently  agri- 
cultural country,  and  best  combine  with  the  industry  of  our 
villages ;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  endeavour  to 
protect  those  manufactures  of  which  our  own  soil  supplies  us 
with  the  raw  materials.     This,  as  a  general  rule,  is  applicable 
to  all  countries,  but  more  especially  to  Kussia.     We  may  here 
refer  to  an  objection  which  we  have  often  heard  propounded  by 
persons  who  are  fond  of  drawing  inferences  from  facts  alone, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  causes  to  which  these  facts  owe  their 
existence.     "  See,"  say  they,  "  how  absurd  a  thing  is  the  theory 
of  political  economy :  it  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  those  depart- 
ments of  industry  which  employ  some  product  of  the  country  as 
their  raw  material  are  entitled  to  a  preference  of  protection,  as 
being  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  likely  to  be 
most  successful ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facture (of  which  the  raw  material  had  to  be  fetched  from  abroad) 
has  made  immense  progress  in  Russia,  whilst  the  linen  manufac- 
ture (which  seemed  so  natural  to  the  country),  far  from  pro- 
gressing, is  declining."     This   somewhat  specious  observation 
will  pass  current  with  those  superficial  thinkers  who  are  fonder 
of  cutting  with  a  sentence  the  gordian  knot  of  a  diflSculty,  than 
of  disentangling  it  by  patient  inquiry ;  but  it  loses  its  force 
upon  a  closer  examination.     In  political  economy  there  are  no 
absolute  principles  applicable  alike  to  all  countries,  times,  and 
circumstances.     Political  economy  is  a  science  of  observation, 
consecrated   to   an   examination   of  the   facts  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  of  the  causes  by  which 
they  are  produced.     The  principles  which  it  admits  are  derived 
from  experience,  and  subject,  like  others  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  to  occasional  ^ceptions  which  do  not  detract  from  their 
value  as  general  rules.     The  study  of  social  economy,  as  of  all 
moral  and  political  sciences,  must  be  guided  and  corroborated 
by  practice  and  experience  ;  theory  and  practice  are  not  antago- 
nistic ;  but  each  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid  and  supplement 
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the  other.     He  who  would  found  liis  judgment  solely  upon  the 
facts  which  come  under  his  observation,  ignoring  their  antecedents 
and  their  attending  circumstances,  will  run  as  much  risk  of 
error,  and  perhaps  more,  as  he  who  would  take  theory  for  his 
infallible   guide,  without   ever   condescending  to    consult  ex- 
perience or  practice.     As  regards  the  comparison  between  the 
cotton  and  the  linen  industries  of  Russia,  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  exotic  raw  material  thrives,  whilst  that  of  the  indi- 
genous seems  tending  to  decay,  this  is  explained  by  causes  which 
nowise  strike  at  the  general  principle  which  this  example  is 
supposed  to  overturn.     Cotton,  as  a  textile  plant,  combines  the 
great  advantages  of  fineness  and  lightness  of  filament,  facility  of 
being  spun  with  machinery  into  the  finest  yarn — and  great 
aptitude  for  receiving  upon  its  fabric  every  colour  and  impress. 
By  dint  of  these  advantages,  and  of  the  thence  resulting  cheap- 
ness of  cotton  manufactures,  the   latter   have  invaded   every 
market,  and  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  linens.     In  proportion 
as  the  use  of  cotton  cloth  has  more  and  more  penetrated  into 
the  habits  of  every  class  of  the  population,  the  linen  manufac- 
ture has  more  and  more  felt  its  effects,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  been  in  a  distressed  condition,  not  only  in  Russia 
but  in  every  other  country  except  England,  where  the  inven- 
tion of  flax-spinning  by  machinery  has  been  turned  to  such 
admirable  account.     We  are  indeed  somewhat  worse  off  than 
our  neighbours.     Gennany,  which  formerly  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  linen  trade,  still  contrives  to  find  a  foreign  outlet ; 
and  although  this  trade  has  now  lost  much  of  its  former  impor- 
tance, the  states  of  the  ZoUverein  still  export  in  linen  cloth  of 
every  description  to  the  value  of  about   10  millions  of  silver 
roubles,  whilst  the  value  of  our  exports  does  not  exceed  from 
800,000  to  900,000.     Thus  our  linen  industry,  restricted  to  a 
home  market  invaded    by  cottons,  had    no  encouragement   to 
augment  its  production  *,  whilst  the  cotton  manufacture,  re- 
moved by  a  prohibitory  tariff  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
competition,  has  seen   the  home  market,  of  which  it  holds  the 
monopoly,  enlarging  before  it  to  an  enormous  extent.     It  has 
attracted  a  large  proj)()rtion  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
there  need  be  little  room  for  surprise   that,  under  these    cir- 
cumstances, the  one  manufacture  should  pine  whilst  the  other 
prospers.     But  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  dazzled  by 
its  success,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  compare  its  intrinsic  merits 
with  those  of  such  industries  as  work  up  an  indigenous  raw 
material. 

'^  We  shall  hare  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  to  refer  to  the  means 
most  suitable  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  linen  manufacture. 
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Notwithstanding  the  severe  competition  of  cotton  cloth  our 
linen  manufacture  still  holds  up  its  head.  It  almost  entirely 
supplies  the  home  market,  for  the  value  of  foreign  linens  im- 
ported does  not  exceed  500,000  roubles ;  whilst,  notwithstand- 
ing our  very  prohibitory  tariff,  th^  importation  of  cotton  stuffs 
amounts  to  the  value  of  nearly  4  millions.  Our  common  linen 
cloths  enter  the  home  market  at  prices  so  moderate  that  they 
need  fear  no  foreign  competition,  even  if  the  import  duty 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
independently  of  sail-cloth,  we  export  linens  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  Flems  and  Ravensduck  to  the  value 
of  upwards  of  500,000  roubles,  notwithstanding  the  duties  to 
which  these  are  subject  on  entering  foreign  countries.  In  this 
exportation  we  find  even  diapers  figuring  to  the  amount  of  from 
60,000  to  70,000  roubles.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  with  our 
woollen  fabrics ;  our  common  cloths  up  to  the  price  of  1  rouble 
50  kopecks  per  archine  ( =  65.  2d,  per  yard),  are,  relatively  to 
this  price,  so  well  woven  and  so  durable,  that  foreign  cloths 
could  not  compete  with  them  in  our  markets.  We  even  export 
in  our  commerce  with  Europe  from  15,000  to  20,000  archines 
(=  11,600  to  15,500  yards),  and  the  fabrication  of  medium 
qualities  is  also  progressive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain, 
and  undeniable  even  by  the  stoutest  champions  of  our  cotton 
manufacture,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  ever 
being  able  to  succeed  in  forcing  our  cotton  fabrics  into  the 
markets  of  Europe,  and  that  even  in  our  own  markets  they 
will  never  be  able  to  sustain  foreign  competition  except  so  long 
as  they  are  bolstered  up  by  high  protective  duties.  China  and 
some  other  Asiatic  countnes  on  our  own  border  are  our  only 
foreign  outlets,  and  this  commerce,  although  favoured  by  the 
geographical  position  of  those  countries,  which  have  no  direct 
or  continuous  relations  with  others,  is  limited  enough.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  stimulate  it  by 
bounties  on  exportation.  We  do  not  export  at  an  average  to 
all  Asiatic  countries  cotton  goods  of  all  descriptions  to  the  value 
of  more  than  2,150,000  roubles,  whilst  the  average  exportation 
of  our  woollen  cloths  amounts  to  about  2,750,000  roubles ;  in 
1847,  it  reached  3,121,000  roubles.  All  this,  we  think,  goes  to 
prove,  that  an  industry  based  upon  an  indigenous  raw  material 
rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  one  where  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  imported  from  abroad. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  or  to  assert  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facture does  not  deserve  to  be  protected.  Since  the  use  of 
cotton  stuffs  has  become  so  common  in  every  country  and 
amongst  every  class  as  to  be  an  article  of  almost  prime  neces- 
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eity,  Ku8sla  could  not  condemn  herself  to  remain  for  that 
article  tributary  to  the  foreigner.  Our  only  object  has  been  to 
rectify  some  erroneous  or  exaggerated  notions  with  regard  to 
the  real  utility  of  this  branch  of  our  industry  and  the  degree  of 
importance  that  fairly  belongs  to  it.  We  will  have  occasion  to 
return  to  this  subject  in  detail  in  treating  specially  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  manufactures ;  and  we  now  begin  that  part 
of  our  inquiry  with  those  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  rural  economy. 

Brandy  Distillation. 

The  severity  of  our  climate  renders  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  a  necessary  of  life.  Except  in  the  vinicultural  coun- 
tries of  tlie  south,  brandy  is  an  article  of  almost  prime  neces- 
sity for  the  common  people,  being  nearly  indispensable  for 
health.  Important  in  itself  as  a  branch  of  industry  from  its 
extent,  brandy  distillation  has  a  special  importance  from  its 
bearing  on  our  agricultural  interests.  In  those  provinces  which 
abound  in  cereals  and  have  little  outlet  for  their  produce,  it  is 
the  main  and  sometimes  almost  the  only  money  resource  for 
landed  proprietors,  who  either  distil  themselves  or  sell  their 
grain  to  distillers  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  provinces 
furnish  brandy  to  those  where  grain  is  too  dear  to  admit  of 
much  distillation. 

We  have  no  complete  data  with  regard  to  the  consumption 
of  brandy  throughout  Kussia,  but  we  can  form  an  approximative 
estimate.  In  all  coimtries  where  the  common  people  are  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  their  consumption  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  retail  price;  and  this  price  is  de- 
termined, not  merely  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  likewise, 
and  generally  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  amount  of  excise  duty 
imposed  upon  it,  and  the  mode  in  which  this  impost  is  levied. 
Hence  the  relative  consumption  of  spirits  in  Russia  varies  con- 
siderably in  the  different  possessions  of  the  empire  according  to 
the  regime  of  impost  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  govern- 
ments of  Great  Kussia  and  Siberia  have,  from  a  remote  period, 
been  under  the  farming  r^igime ;  and  in  all  these  provinces, 
embracing  a  population  of  about  38^  millions,  brandy  being 
sold  by  the  farmers  at  a  much  higher  price  than  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  its  consumption  is  greatly  restricted. 
In  those  provinces  termed  privileged,  which  embrace  the 
western  and  southern  governments,  namely,  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  Little  Russia,  White  Russia,  New  Russia, 
and  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia, 
containing  a  population  of  more  than  20  millions,  the  pro- 
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prietors  had  preserved,  down  to  the  end  of  1850,  the  right  of 
free  sale,  upon  paying  to  the  crown  an  impost  calculated  upon 
the  number  of  their  peasants.  In  these  provinces  brandy  was 
much  cheaper,  and  much  more  of  it  was  sold.  Since  1850  an 
excise  has  been  laid  upon  its  manufacture,  and  an  impost  (which 
is  farmed)  upon  its  sale  in  the  towns.  The  Baltic  provinces 
have  not  been  included  in  this  measure,  and  there  the  old  order 
of  things  still  subsists.  In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  duty  is 
levied  on  the  manufacture.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland, 
every  landed  proprietor  has  a  right  to  distil  brandy  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  upon  paying  a  certain  tax  calculated  upon 
the  extent  of  his  estate  and  the  size  of  his  still :  the  towns  have 
a  similar  right,  upon  paying  an  impost  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  their  population. 

The  production  of  brandy  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
as  oflBcially  ascertained,  amounted  in  1846  to  15,000,000 
gamietz  =4,950,000  vedros  (  =  16,000,000  gallons),  which 
gave  for  the  population  of  that  period  (about  4,700,000  in- 
habitants) 1'05  vedros  (  =  3*4  gallons)  per  head;  but  adding 
10  per  cent,  for  the  surplus  which  in  all  countries  escapes 
control  •  we  may  carry  the  effective  production  of  the  year  to 
1*15  vedros  (  =  3*8  gal.)  per  head.  During  the  following 
years  the  production  of  brandy  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  fell 
off  considerably:  in  1848  it  had  fallen  to  3,211,550  vedros, 
but  in  1849  it  had  again  risen  to  the  officially  ascertained 
amount  of  4,283,236  vedros,  or  at  the  rate,  allowing  for  increase 
of  population,  of  -f'^  vedro  per  inhabitant.  Taking  into  account 
these  fluctuations  in  the  annual  production,  which  depend 
chiefly  on  the  prices  of  com  and  potatoes,  and  taking  also  into 
account  the  quantities  manufactured  which  escape  the  ganger's 
control,  we  diink  we  may  admit  a  minimum  consumption  of 
1  vedro  per  head,  which  would  afford  for  the  present  popu- 
lation a  consumption  of  about  4,800,000  vedros.  We  will 
perhaps  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark  in  assuming  the  same  pro- 
portion for  the  western  governments,  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  would  give  for  the  united 
population  of  all  these  provinces  21,500,000  vedros.  In  the 
provinces  which  are  under  the  farming  regime,  embracing,  with 
the  governments  of  Siberia,  a  population  of  more  than  38^ 
millions,  the  total  ascertained  sale  amoimts  to  about  20,000,000 
vedros,  giving  about  ^  vedro  per  inhabitant;  but  adding  the 
quantities  illicitly  sold,  we  may  probably  carry  the  total  to 

*  In  well-organised  distilleries  it  is  nsual  to  obtain  a  much  higher  product  than 
the  official  estimate,  which  is  formed  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fer- 
mented matters  employed. 
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22  millions  of  vedros.  These  three  quantities  together  give  for 
the  total  consumption  of  Eussia  only  48,300,000  vedros ;  but  we 
do  not  think  we  will  go  beyond  the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  total 
production  at  50  millions  of  vedros  (=162  millions  of  gallons), 
representing,  at  the  medium  price  of  60  kopecks  per  vedro*,  a 
value  of  30  millions  of  roubles  (=4,750,000/.  str.).  Deducting 
three-fifths  of  this  amount  for  die  value  of  the  grain  and  other 
produce  employed  in  the  distillation,  which  have  been  already 
taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  our 
agricultural  products,  there  remains  a  sum  of  twelve  millions  of 
roubles,  which  the  distillation  of  spirits  adds  to  this  gross  value. 
But  the  main  advantage  which  our  agriculture  derives  from 
this  industry  consists  in  the  facility  which  it  presents  for  ob- 
taining a  return  from  grain  in  those  provinces  which  have  no 
good  outlet  for  that  article.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  advan- 
tage at  its  proper  value,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
part  which  the  employment  of  grain  in  distillation  occupies  in 
the  ensemble  of  our  corn  trade.  Reckoning  6  vedros  of  brandy 
of  20°  Beaum^  as  the  average  yield  of  a  tchetwert  of  rye,  there 
would  be  required  for  50  millions  of  vedros  8,333,000  tchetwerts 
of  grain ;  but,  as  in  large  and  well-organised  distilleries  7 
vedros,  and  even  more,  are  now  obtained  from  a  tchetwert  of 
rye,  and  as  for  some  time  past  the  use  of  potatoes  in  dis- 
tillation has  been  extending  in  some  provinces,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  we  can  reckon  more  than  6  or  7  million  tchetwerts 
of  grain  to  be  employed  in  the  whole  distilleries  of  the  empire, 
Finland  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland  included.!  Now,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  already  given  {ante^  p.  267.),  we  cannot 
hold  the  quantity  of  grain  coming  into  actual  commerce  to 
exceed  50  or  60  millions  of  tchetwerts,  of  which  three-fourths 
or  thereby  are  absorbed  in  the  provisioning  of  the  army,  of  the 
towns,  and  of  those  districts  where  there  is  a  deficiency :  the 
remainder  must  either  be  exported  or  distilled.  Distillation, 
therefore,  absorbs  about  the  half  of  our  surplus  harvest,  and  it 
is  in  this  that  its  principal  benefit  consists:  to  this  must  be 
added  the  encouragement  which  potato  distillation  holds  out  to 
the  culture  of  that  tubercle,  and  the  facilities  which  distilleries 
afford  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle ;  to  this  latter 
circumstance,  so  important  for  countries  where  much  manure  is 

♦  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  average  price  paid  for  the  crown  magazines  during 
the  six  years  1845 — 50. 

f  M.  l^otopopofF  estimates  the  quantity  of  grain  at  1 0,000,000 ;  but  this  would 
infer  a  much  larger  production  of  brandy  than  is  actually  distilled.  M.  Koeppcn*s 
estimate  is  5,000,000,  without  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  comes  much  nearer 
to  that  which  we  have  adopted. 
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requisite,  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
must  in  no  small  degree  be  attributed. 

This  important  branch  of  industry  is  susceptible  with  us  of 
great  improvements  both  in  its  apparatus  and  in  its  processes. 
In  many  distilleries  they  make  use  of  old-fashioned  apparatus 
which  has  been  condemned  by  experience ;  often,  indeed,  for 
want  of  the  capital  required  to  purchase  better.  The  processes 
employed  are  likewise  often  very  defective.  The  results  of 
distillation,  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality,  depend,  first, 
on  the  due  mixture  of  the  fermented  matters ;  secondly,  on  the 
means  employed  to  set  fermentation  a-going ;  thirdly,  on  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  the  proper  moment  is  seized  for  the 
disengagement  of  the  alcohol.  For  this  reason  there  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  substances,  and  with  the  same  apparatus, 
very  different  results,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
Professor  Balling*  publishes  the  results  obtained  in  various 
distilleries  of  Bohemia  and  Austrian  Silesia ;  we  shall  cite  but 
a  single  example :  In  a  distillery  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau  in 
Bohemia,  there  had  been  obtained  during  the  season  1837 — 38, 
from  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  Vien.  (=  123^  lbs.  avoird.)  of  pota- 
toes with  6*18  lbs.  (=  7*6  lbs.  av.)  of  barley  and  rye  malt, 
only  6*04  mass  (=  2*2  gal.)  of  brandy,  of  20°  Beaume;  this 
same  distillery,  having  been  placed  in  1838  under  the  charge  of 
a  better  manager,  yielded  during  the  season  1838 — 39,  from 
100  lbs.  Vien.  of  potatoes  with  7*06  lbs.  (=8-7  lbs.  av.)  of 
malt,  8-36  mass  (=  3-1  gal.)  of  brandy  of  20°.  Thus,  by  the 
addition  of  ^  per  cent,  of  malt,  there  was  obtained  an  increase 
of  spirit  of  more  than  38  per  cent^  A  large  number  of  our 
distillers  and  their  managers  are  still  greatly  behind  in  the 
march  of  improvement ;  and  yet  it  is  to  one  of  our  distin- 
guished chemists,  the  celebrated  Kirchoff,  that  the  distiller 
owes  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  his  art,  namely, 
the  conversion  of  amylaceous  fecula  into  fermentable  saccharine 
matter  by  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  one  of  those  for  which  the  Technological  Institute  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  instructions  in  chemistry  applied  to  the 
arts  given  at  the  University  of  Moscow  and  other  establish- 
ments of  public  instruction,  may  become  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence ;  but,  apart  from  improvements,  its  progress  will  essen- 
tially depend  on  the  facilities  for  sale,  and  the  system  of  impost, 
which  so  materially  affects  the  price  and  production.  As  we 
here  confine  ourselves  to  a  treatment  of  the  question  as  it  bears 

*  See  the  volume  entitled  "  Die  Branntweinbrcnncrci,"  p.  354.,  forming  part  of 
the  author's  valuable  work  on  industrial  cheraistiy  applied  to  the  processes  of  fer- 
mentation (Die  Gahrungschemic),  published  at  Prague,  in  1845. 
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upon  the  interests  of  national  industry,  we  refer,  for  tlie  finan- 
cial view,  to  what  we  have  said  upon  this  subject  in  our  work 
on  the  Finances  of  Austria,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.,  et  seq,;  but  we  may 
observe  that  the  numerous  diflSculties  which  have  been  found  in 
every  country  in  regard,  both  to  imposition  and  the  control  of 
perception,  are  much  greater  than  elsewhere  in  Kussia,  where 
the  means  of  surveillance  are  greatly  more  limited,  owing  to 
tlie  immense  area  over  which  the  distilleries  are  scattered,  to 
the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  to  other  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  country. 

Besides  the  industrial  and  financial  interests,  there  is  still  the 
moral  side  of  the  question  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  has 
been  considered,  and  not  without  reason,  that  cheap  brandy  has 
a  tendency  to  foster  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  It  is  sure  enough 
that  the  low  price  of  liquor  may  hold  out  a  temptation  to  per- 
sons of  the  lower  classes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which 
shall  discourage  abuse  and  yet  leave  moderate  use  untouched. 
Nor  is  it  the  habitual  drunkard  that  the  high  price  of  spirits 
will  chiefly  restrain  from  their  consumption ;  the  man  of  pru- 
dence and  economy,  when  the  price  of  brandy  is  high,  will 
stint  himself  in  its  use  ;  but  the  drunkard,  to  satisfy  his  craving, 
will  go  with  his  last  penny  to  the  public-house.  Experience  has 
also  shown  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  depends  much  less 
upon  the  habitual  dnmkards  than  upon  the  decent  sober  con- 
sumers, who  regularly  drink  their  moderate  allowance.  Of  this 
fact  the  excise  accounts  of  Prussia  during  the  period  1833 — 38 
furnish  a  striking  example.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen, 
where  drunkenness  is  much  more  common  amongst  the  lower 
classes  than  in  the  German  provinces,  the  mean  consumption 
per  inhabitant  was  only  7*46  quarts  (=2*2  gallons),  whilst  in 
the  province  of  Saxony,  where  the  peasant  is  much  more 
orderly  and  economical,  the  consumption  was  10*77  quarts 
(=3*2  gal.),  and  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  it  was  15*3 
quarts  ( =  4^  gal.)  per  head,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  double 
the  relative  consumption  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.*  The 
cause  is  natural  enough.  The  drunkard  is  generally  a  bad 
workman ;  he  often  idles  away  his  time,  and  often  after  a 
debauch  he  remains  for  a  long  period  without  the  means  of 
purchasing  the  moderate  ration  of  spirits  which  the  temperate 
man  drinks  at  his  daily  meal.  Considering  the  general  use  of 
spirits  with  us,  and  that  the  climate  renders  them  almost  a 
necessary  for  the  working  man,  we  think  that,  even  under  a 
pretty  high,  but  not  an  excessive  duty,  the  consumption  for  the 

*  Seo  Hoifman,  "  Die  Lchrc  von  don  Stcucrn,"  p.  286. 
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whole  empire  (the  transcaucasian  provinces  excepted)  might 
easily  attain  the  figure  which  it  has  reached  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  (1  vedro  per  inhabitant),  which  would  bring  the  total 
production  of  spirits  throughout  the  whole  Russian  possessions 
(Transcaucasia  excepted),  to  64  millions  of  vedros  (=  208  mil- 
Uons  of  gallons),  and  it  might  even  be  much  larger. 

This  estimate  may  be  justified  by  the  following  approxima- 
tive calculation.  From  the  total  64  millions  of  inhabitants  we 
deduct  10  millions,  or  15y  per  cent,  as  representing  the  easy 
classes  (who  do  not  drink  ordinary  spirits),  and  the  wine  coun- 
tries of  the  south  ;  from  the  remaining  54  millions,  we  deduct 
for  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  complete,  who  form  35 
per  cent  of  the  total  population*,  18,900,000,  leaving  again  a 
remainder  of  35,100,000  individuals.  Taking  one  half  of  this, 
or  17,550,000,  for  the  male  population,  with  the  addition  of 
only  j^^  of  the  female  population,  we  obtain  a  total  of  19,305,500 
consumers  of  spirits.  We  cannot  reckon  for  an  ordinary  drinker 
less  than  ^j^  schtoff  ( =  1  '07  imp.  gill)  per  diem ;  this  is  the 
smallest  measure  by  which  spirits  are  retailed.  Now  j'^  schtoff 
(=  y^^  vedro)  per  diem  gives  3*65  vedros  (=  12*2  gal.)  per 
annum,  or  for  19,305,000  drinkers,  70,463,250  vedros,  which 
exceeds  our  slump  estimate  by  nearly  6^^  millions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  calculation,  that  of  the 
19,305,000  individuals  whom  we  have  reckoned  as  habitual 
drinkers,  there  are  probably  some  whose  circumstances  do  not 
permit  them  to  take  their  daily  moderate  allowance  ;  but  if  we 
consider,  first,  that  of  the  said  number  there  are  some  who  take 
a  double  or  even  a  triple  allowance ;  secondly,  that  we  have 
thrown  out  10,000,000  of  the  population  as  non-consumers ; 
thirdly,  that  amongst  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  certainly 
more  than  ^^  are  spirit-drinkers  ;  fourthly,  that  whilst  we  have 
thrown  out  all  the  children  under  fourteen  years  complete,  the 
boys  amongst  the  peasantry  often  begin  drinking  before  that 
age ;  and  fifthly,  tfiat  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  alcohol  is 
consumed  in  chemical  preparations,  in  pharmacies,  and  for 
different  industrial  purposes,  which  we  have  not  taken  into 
account;  —  if  we  consider  all  this,  we  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
estimate  made  is  not  excessive. 

As  regards  the  economical  view,  this  branch  of  industry  is  so 
favourably  situated  in  respect  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 

*  Wc  borrow  this  proportion  from  the  statistics  of  Prussia,  in  this  respect  the 
most  complete  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  Prussia,  out  of  100,000  inhabitants 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  20,064  children  of  seven  years  and  under,  and  14,891  of 
fourteen  and  above  seven  ;  in  all  34,955  not  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  com- 
plete, which  gives  about  35  per  cent. 
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of  grain  in  various  parts  of  Russia^  that  our  brandy  might  be- 
come an  important  article  of  export.  We  could,  if  it  were  re- 
quisite, deliver  50  or  60  millions  of  vedros  (=162  to  195  mil- 
lion gall.),  were  it  not  that  the  import  duties  upon  spirits  are  so 
high  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  respect  we  may  hope  that 
things  will  take  a  more  favourable  turn,  seeing  the  tendency 
now  more  or  less  manifested  in  every  country  towards  custom- 
house reforms  and  lowering  of  tariffs,  especially  in  reference  to 
raw  materials  and  alimentary  substances.  The  export  of  our 
brandies  was  formerly  very  considerable.  In  1824  it  amounted 
to  about  400,000  vedros  ^=1,300,000  gall.);  but,  after  that 
date,  it  gradually  sunk  to  oelow  10,000.  In  1847  it  suddenly 
rose  to  159,000;  but  this  increase  was  merely  temporary;  for, 
during  subsequent  years,  not  more  than  from  10,000  to  15,000 
vedros  have  been  exported. 

The  largest  and  most  numerous  distilleries  are  found  in  the 
western  provinces,  in  Little  Russia,  in  the  governments  of 
Saratow,  Woron^je,  Twer,  Koursk,  Orel,  Toula,  and  Oren- 
burg, in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
where  they  prefer  distilling  from  potatoes,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  grain. 

Beer-brewing. 

This  branch  of  industry  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  the 
former — not  attaining  one-tenth  part  of  its  pecuniary  value. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  much  more  beer  is  drunk  than  in  the  empire, 
there  was  brewed  in  1846,  according  to  official  data,  22,500,000 
garnietz  (  =  24,800,000  gal.);  which,  at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks 
per  garnietz,  gives  a  value  of  1,125,000  silver  roubles.  The 
product  of  distillation  the  same  year  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  15  millions  of  garnietz  =4,878,000  vedros;  which, 
at  the  rate  of  60  kopecks  per  vedro,  represents  a  value  of 
2,926,800  roubles;  so  that  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
breweries  was  to  that  of  the  distilleries  as  10  to  26 ;  but  there 
are  many  governments  of  the  empire  in  which  the  former  value 
does  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of  the  latter.  The  following  figures 
exhibit  tliese  comparative  values  in  1846  in  those  governments 
where  the  same  were  officially  ascertained.  The  numbers,  as  in 
most  official  data  of  the  sort,  may  be  assumed  to  be  somewhat 
below  the  reality. 
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GoYernments. 

Value  of  Beer. 

Value  of 
Spiriti. 

Proportion  or 

Value  of  Beer 

to  Value  of 

Spirit*. 

Twer      .            -            -            - 
Smolensk            ... 
Kiew      -            -            -            . 
Saratow  -            -            .            - 
Toula     -            .            -            - 
Kazan     .... 

Total . 

Rtmbles. 
20,000 
10,000 
26,600 
38,000 
30,000 
25,000 

RoubUi. 
370,000 
75,000 
753,000 
700,000 
577,000 
280,000 

Ai  100  to 
1850 
750 
2813 
1842 
1923 
1120 

149,600 

2,755,000 

1842 

At  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  gamietz,  the  value  of  149,600 
roubles  would  represent  a  quantity  of  2,992,000  garnietz  = 
987,360  vedros, — a  quantity  which,  distributed  over  the  popu- 
lation of  these  six  governments  in  1846  (8,392,600  inhabitants), 
gives  only  y\f^  vedros  per  head ;  whilst,  in  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, the  22,500,000  gamietz  =  7,425,000  vedros,  brewed  in 
1846,  distributed  over  a  population  of  4,700,000  inhabitants, 
give  1"58  vedros  per  head.  In  the  western  governments, 
which  were  not  under  the  farming  regime  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  liquors,  the  consumption  of  beer  is  larger  than  in  the  others, 
but  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland;  and  it 
could  not  be  estimated  for  the  whole  empire,  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  excepted,  at  more  than  y^^  vedro  per  head,  which 
would  give  for  a  population  of  57,200,000  inhabitants  (Finland 
included)  8,580,000  vedros.  Adding  the  7,425,000  vedros 
brewed  in  Poland,  we  obtain,  as  the  total  consumption  of  beer 
made  in  this  country,  in  round  numbers,  16  millions  of  vedros, 
which  gives  for  the  total  population  of  European  Kussia 
(60,000,000)  y%«|y  vedro  per  head.  The  16  millions  of  vedros, 
reckoned  at  the  average  price  of  15  kopecks  per  vedro,  give  a 
gross  value  for  the  products  of  this  manufacture  of  2,400,000 
roubles ;  but  if  we  deduct  the  value  of  the  malt  (which  has  al- 
ready been  entered  in  our  estimate  of  the  gross  produce  of  our 
agriculture),  we  cannot  carry  our  approximative  estimate  of  the 
value  which  this  branch  of  industry  adds  to  the  gross  products 
of  our  soil  beyond  1,000,000  roubles. 

In  the  states  of  the  ZoUverein  the  consumption  of  beer  is 
estimated,  from  official  statistics,  (see  Dieterici's  Statistische 
Uehersichty  vol.  ii.  p.  310.)  at  38  quarts  =  3*42  vedros  per  head; 
in  Bavaria  alone  it  is  106  quarts  =  9 J^  vedros;  in  Austria, 
19*74  mass  =  2*17  vedros;  in  France  (from  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  1840),  0-12  hectolitre  =0*94  vedro;  in  England 
(from  M'CuUoch's  and  Dieterici'a  calculations,  founded  on  the 
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quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  the  breweries)  46  (Russian) 
quarts  =  4*14  vedros  per  head.  These  results  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  following  tabular  form :  — 


Coniuni 

iptlon  of  Beer 
Inhabitant. 

per 

Vfdros. 

:= 

GaUonM. 

In  Hassio,  inclading  the  kingdom 

of  Poland  - 

-     0-26 

0*87 

Ditto,  without  the  kingdom  of  Poland 

-     0-15 

0-50 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone 

- 

-     1-55 

5-19 

In  France        -            -            - 

- 

-     094 

314 

In  Austria      -            -            - 

- 

-     217 

7-26 

In  the  States  of  the  ZoUvercin 

- 

-     3*42 

11-45 

In  Bavaria  alone 

«■                        ^ 

-     900 

3015 

In  England     -            -            - 

- 

-     4-14 

13-86 

The  consumption  of  beer  is  restrained  in  Bussia  by  the 
greater  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  in  winter  the  severity 
of  the  climate  renders  necessary.  During  summer  its  place  is 
supplied  in  a  great  part  of  Russia  by  kwassy  a  fermented  liquor 
prepared  from  rye  meal:  the  use  of  mead  also  is  tolerably 
general  in  the  two  capitals  and  in  some  provinces.  But  the 
consumption  of  beer  would  be  much  larger  than  it  is  if  it  were 
but  better  prepared.  Except  at  some  large  breweries  at  St, 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw,  and  at  a  few  other  establish- 
ments, the  beer  is  generally  very  light,  insipid,  apt  to  spoil, 
and  to  derange  the  digestive  organs,  whereas  the  moderate  use 
of  good  substantial  beer  is  very  conducive  to  health.  The 
consumption  of  beer  always  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  skilfulness  of  the  manufacture,  which  mainly  determines  its 
price  and  quality :  nowhere  is  so  much  drunk  as  in  Bavaria  and 
England,  and  nowhere  is  it  so  well  manufactured.  The  best 
proof  of  the  influence  which  a  good  process  of  manufacture 
exerts  on  the  consumption  is,  that  wherever  good  breweries 
have  been  established  they  have  never  w^anted  custom,  and 
their  owners  have  become  wealthy.  At  Vienna,  and  throughout 
Lower  Austria,  where  the  manufacture  of  beer  was  very  much 
behind  thirty  years  ago,  the  consumption  of  that  article  has 
tripled  since  the  organisation  of  good  breweries,  like  those  of 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  and  it  is  constantly  augmenting  notwith- 
standing the  extensive  use  of  the  country  wines.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  mediocre  quality  of  the  beer  brewed  in  Bussia, 
its  consumption  will  always  be  small  as  long  as  the  price  is 
kept  so  high  as  it  is  at  present.  An  ordinary  sized  bottle  of 
the  best  beer,  which  would  sell  in  Bavaria  for  3  kopecks,  costs 
at  St.  Petersburg  from  25  to  27,  or  about  nine  times  as  much, 
so  that  this  drink  has  become  an  article  of  luxury  inaccessible 
to  the  common  people.  Were  it  not  for  this  highness  of  price 
and  lowness  of  quality,  the  use  of  spirits,  extensive  as  it  is. 
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would  never  have  reduced  the  consumption  to  such  a  low  ebb 
as  it  has  sunk  to  in  Russia.  The  best  proof  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  two  articles  might  extend  side  by  side  is  furnished 
by  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  the  consumption  of  beer  is 
at  the  rate  of  1*58  vedro,  whilst  that  of  spirits  exceeds  the  rate 
of  1  vedro  for  each  inhabitant. 

Manufacture  of  Beet-root  Sugar, 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  for  our  rural  economy.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  gained  towards  the  system 
of  alternating  the  culture  of  grain  with  that  of  other  plants 
which  less  exhaust  the  soil  and  furnish  at  same  time  food  for 
cattle :  but  its  main  advantage  for  Kussia  consists  in  this,  that 
it  stimulates  the  industry  of  the  country  people,  helps  to  put 
money  in  circulation,  and  procures  for  proprietors,  in  districts 
where  there  is  little  outlet  for  the  other  products  of  the  soil,  the 
means  of  deriving  a  certain  income  from  their  land,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  which  finds  a  ready  sale  and  can  be  trans- 
ported even  great  distances  without  difficulty.*  We  are  now 
to  consider  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  as  a  branch  of 
industry. 

Favoured  more  than  in  any  other  country  by  the  protection  of 
a  very  high  tariff,  which  subjects  raw  colonial  sugar  to  an  im- 
port duty  equivalent  to  cent,  per  cent,  on  its  value,  and  entirely 
prohibits  the  importation  of  refined  sugar,  the  beet-root  sugar 
manufacture  has,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  assumed  a 
very  rapid  development.  We  have  seen  {antey  p.  150.  that  in 
1848  there  were  throughout  the  empire  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  337  manufactories,  which  were  officially  ascer- 
tained to  have  produced  that  year  902,960  poods  of  raw  sugar. 
Allowing  for  the  quantities  which  escape  control,  and  for  the 
jirogrcss  of  this  manufacture  during  the  last  three  years,  we 
think  we  will  not  go  beyond  the  mark  in  estimating  the  present 
production  at  about  1,200,000  poods,  representing,  at  the 
medium  price  of  6  roubles  per  pood,  a  value  of  7,200,000  silver 
roubles.  The  quantity  amounts  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  pro- 
duction of  France,  which  amounted  in  1850  to  ^^  millions  of 
kilogrammes =3,973,000  poods,  —  to  three-fifths  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Zollverein,  which  is  about  660,000  (zoU)  centners 
=  2,018,000  poods, — and  to  more  than  double  the  production 
of  Austria,  which  is  about  150,000  (Vienna)  centners =513,000 

*  These  arc  the  considerations  which  have  long  induced  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
mains to  encourage  this  culture,  and  protect  its  interest  on  all  occasions. 
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poods.  Assuming  an  average  yield  of  4  per  cent.  *,  the  manu- 
facture of  1,200,000  poods  of  sugar  supposes  the  consumption 
of  30  millions  of  poods  of  beet-root,  representing,  at  the  price  of 
5  kopecks  per  pood,  a  value  of  1,500,000  roubles,  which  we 
have  to  deduct,  as  already  included  in  our  estimate  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil :  there  thus  remains  a  value  of  5,700,000 
roubles  added  by  this  branch  of  industry  to  the  products  of  our 
agriculture. 

The  importation  of  colonial  sugar,  including  the  importation 
into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  amounts  now  to  about  2,300,000 
poods,  which  quantity,  added  to  1,200,000  poods  of  indigenous 
sugar,  gives  a  total  consumption  of  3,500,000  poods,  of  which 
the  indigenous  forms  somewliat  more  than  a  third.  In  France, 
the  indigenous  sugar  forms  more  tlian  half  the  consumption, 
being  (in  1850)  65,000,000  out  of  121,000,000.  In  the  ZoU- 
verein  it  forms  about  a  third,  and  in  Austria  about  a  fiftli  of 
the  total  consumption. 

The  3,500,000  poods  distributed  over  a  population  of 
64,000,000 1,  gives  a  consumption  of  2*2  lbs.  Kussian  per  head. 
Tlie  relative  consumption  of  other  countries  is  as  follows :  — 

Ibi.  RuRslan 
per  Head. 

Great  Britain  •            -  •  -  -  24 

Bcl^um  .....  18*3 

Holland           -            -  -  -  -  17-1 

France             -            -  -  -  -  8*3 

Denmark        -            -  -  -  -  6*1 

States  of  the  Zollvcrcin  -  -  -  5*5 

Sweden  and  Norway  -  -  .  -  3*7 

Austria           -            -  -  -  -  2*8 

Thus  the  relative  consumption  of  sugar  in  Bussia  is  21  per 
cent,  lower  than  that  of  Austria,  and  40  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  Sweden,  the  two  countries  occupying  the  next  lowest 
places  to  itself  in  the  scale.  In  Austria  there  are  several  i)ro- 
vinccs,  as  Gallicia,  Bukowina,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
Military  Frontier,  where  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  larger  towns  and  of  the  least  numerous  classes  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  common  ])eoi)lc 
have  scarcely  any  share  in  the  consumption  of  sugar ;  and  these 
provinces  embrace  more  than  half  tlic  population  of  the  whole 
empire.     This  explains  the  small  relative  consumption  of  sugar 

•  In  well-organised  manufactories  six  per  cent,  and  upwards  is  extracted  ;  but 
the  great  proportion  of  our  manufactories  arc  so  backward  that  we  cannot  assume 
a  higher  average  than  four  per  cent, 

t  The  total  population  of  the  whole  Kussian  possessions  amounts,  according  to 
the  last  census,  to  about  65,500,000  ;  but  we  have  deducted  Finland,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  above  estimate. 
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in  the  Austrian  empire  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
Kussia  is  in  a  somewhat  analogous  position:  the  consumption  of 
coffee  is  greatly  more  limited  there  than  even  in  Austria ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  tea,  confined  in  Austria  to  the 
upper  classes,  is  very  general  in  Russia  even  amongst  the  com- 
mon people.*  One  circumstance  peculiar  to  Russia  may,  no 
doubt,  contribute  a  little  to  restrain  the  consumption  of  sugar : 
as  bullock's  blood  is  used  in  the  process  of  refining,  the 
strict  observers  of  Lent  use  honey  instead  during  three 
months  of  the  year ;  but  this  custom  is  not  general  enough  to 
keep  down  the  consumption  so  much  below  that  of  other 
countries ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  increase 
considerably  if  the  article  were  procurable  at  a  lower  price. 
Its  dearness  proceeds  firom  the  high  duty  (3  roubles  80  kopecks 
per  pood)  on  raw  sugar,  which  is  equivalent  to  more  than  cent, 
per  cent. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  country  that 
there  are  few  articles  upon  the  consumption  of  which  the  in- 
fluence of  a  high  duty  is  so  sensibly  manifested  as  it  is  upon 
that  of  sugar.  In  England,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  from 
1844  to  1848,  after  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  consumption 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  it  is  precisely  this  high 
price  of  sugar  which  has  given  the  main  impulse  to  the  home 
manufacture  of  that  article ;  but  the  extravagant  bounty  which 
the  tariff  secures  to  the  home  manufacturer  has  been  attended 
with  the  disadvantage  of  calling  a  number  of  establishments 
into  existence,  under  local  circumstances  not  favourable  to  their 
prosperity ;  and  many  proprietors,  who  have  become  manufac- 
turers without  suflSciently  weighing  these  circumstances  before- 
hand, have  not  found  their  speculations  to  answer,  notwith- 
standing the  high  prices.  Now,  however  advantageous  well- 
organised  manufactories  may  be,  both  to  their  owners  them- 
selves and  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated,  it  is  clear 
that  such  as  can  merely  protract  a  sickly  existence  by  dint  of 
the  extreme  dearness  of  the  article  which  they  produce,  are 
indefensible  on  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  economy. 
The  trifling  benefit  which  they  produce  to  their  owners  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  they  entail  upon 
the  state,  by  depriving  it  of  the  duty  which  would  be  levied  on 
the  corresponding  quantity  of  colonial  sugar,  which  they  prevent 
from  entering  the  market.     It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 

*  In  Austria,  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  ^  lbs.  per  head  ;  in  Russia  it  is  only 
^^  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mean  consumption  of  tea  per  head  is,  in  Russia, 
j^  lbs.,  and  in  Austria  only  i^  lbs.  Russian. 
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beet-root  sugar  manufactories  can  never  become  paying  con- 
cerns, except  where  they  use  the  best  apparatus  —  are  under 
the  direction  of  parties  possessing  the  requisite  technical  know- 
ledge and  experience  —  and  are  placed  in  suitable  localities, 
that  is,  in  localities  where  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to 
beet-root  cultivation,  where  fuel  is  cheap,  and  where  the  hands 
requisite  for  weeding*  and  harvesting  are  easily  procurable  at 
the  right  time  and  at  reasonable  wages.  Wherever  any  one 
of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sugar 
manufacture  to  prosper.  Thus,  for  example,  a  well-found 
manufactory,  provided  with  all  the  best  apparatus,  may  be  a 
commercial  failure,  if  the  boiling-master  be  inexpert  at  his 
business,  or  if  the  hands  necessary  for  the  culture  and  in-gather- 
ing of  the  beet-root  can  be  procured  only  at  high  wages.  For 
this  reason,  in  foreign  countries,  sugar  manufactories  are  gene- 
rally found  concentrated  in  densely  peopled  districts.  With 
us,  those  proprietors  who  establish  manufactories  on  their 
estates  can  have  recourse  to  the  corvee ;  but  this  is  a  species  of 
culture  requiring  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  with  which 
corvee  labour  is  not  always  conducted.  We  should,  therefore, 
apprehend  that  this  branch  of  industry  will  never  attain  with  us 
the  degree  of  prosperity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  until  the 
culture  of  the  beet-root  shall  have  been  sufficiently  propagated 
amongst  our  peasants.  It  is  easier  for  a  cultivator  to  take  care 
of  his  own  little  plantation,  weeding  it  and  watering  it,  with 
the  assistance,  when  necessary,  of  his  wife  and  children,  than  it 
is  to  see  that  all  this  is  done  on  a  large  plantation  undertaken 
by  a  manufacturer.  In  this  respect,  some  slight  progress  has 
already  been  made.  In  the  principal  sugar  districts  the  pea- 
sants are  beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for  this  culture,  and  to 
appreciate  its  advant«ges ;  but,  whatever  these  may  be,  tliere  is 
one  grave  evil  which  is  insurmountable,  namely,  the  frequent 
droughts,  which  sometimes  ruin  the  whole  crop. 

As  regards  the  process  of  manufacture,  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, taken  as  a  whole,  is  with  us  far  behind  what  it  is  in  other 
countries.  We  possess,  no  doubt,  model  establishments,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  Count  Bobrinsky,  in  the  government  of  Kiew, 
which  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  the  best  ma- 
nufactories of  France  or  Germany ;  but  these  are  rare.  In  a  num- 
ber of  manufactories  the  apparatus  is  so  badly  constructed,  and 
the  management  is  so  defective,  that  they  scarcely  obtwn  a  yield 
of  3  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material.    We  have  already  seen  {ante, 

*  It  is  well  known  that  parasite  plants  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  saccha- 
rine substance  of  the  beet-root,  and  that  the  produce  of  an  ill-cleaned  plantation 
is  always  of  very  mediocre  quality. 
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p.  150\  that  the  average  yield  with  us  is  only  S^  per  cent., 
whilst  in  France  and  Germany  it  is  generally  above  5  and  often 
above  6  per  cent 

In  speaking  of  the  culture  of  the  beet-root  as  a  sacchariferous 
plants  we  have  impartially  examined  the  benefits  which  it  con- 
fers on  the  localities  in  whicli  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  degree  of 
importance  which  falls  to  b^  assigned  to  the  sugar  manufacture, 
as  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  We  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  examine  with  the  same  impartiality  the  sacrifices 
which  are  made  on  its  account.  Hitherto  these  sacrifices  have 
affected  only  the  financial  interests  of  the  state,  for  originally 
the  high  duty  laid  upon  colonial  sugar  in  our  tariff  was  estab- 
lished, not  with  a  view  to  protect  the  indigenous  article,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  Although  therefore  the  home  manufacture 
has  profited  by  the  duty,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  saddle  it  with 
the  exorbitant  price  of  the  article ;  it  formed,  on  the  contrary, 
a  competing  interest  with  the  refiners,  who  had  previously  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  market,  though,  no  doubt,  it  has  not 
hitherto  had  the  effect  of  sensibly  bringing  down  their  prices. 
The  badly  organised  establishments,  producing  dearly,  cannot 
afford  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  colonial  sugar  can  be  sold  for, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty  with  which  that  article  is  bur- 
dened :  they  therefore  cannot  compete  with  the  well-conducted 
establishments ;  so  that  these,  in  their  turn,  have  no  occasion  to 
undersell  the  refiners.  This  may  be  merely  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them,  so  long  as  the  present  duties  are  maintained  as 
a  matter  of  fiscal  policy ;  but  when  we  consider  tliat  these  du- 
ties have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  price  of  the  article  to  tlie 
consumer,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the  latter  must  be 
very  seriously  prejudiced,  if  they  are  now  to  be  continued  for 
an  indefinite  period  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  which  they  afford 
to  the  home  manufacturer.  The  direct  sacrifices  imposed 
upon  the  treasury  are  easily  calculated.  As  the  home  manufac- 
ture has  not  lowered  the  price,  it  is  obvious  that  ii  has  not,  in 
any  degree,  contributed  to  increase  the  consumption,  and  that  the 
progress  which  consumption  actually  makes  is  referable  merely 
to  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  community; 
every  pood  of  sugar,  therefore,  produced  in  the  country  merely 
takes  the  place  of  another  pood  of  colonial  sugar  which  would 
pay  a  duty  of  3  roubles  80  kopecks  at  the  custom-house.  The 
indigenous  manufactures  now  produce  about  1,200,000  poods, 
whicli  quantity,  replaced  by  colonial  sugar,  would  bring  into  the 
treasury  4,560,000  roubles.  Deducting  from  this  amount  the 
duty  of  45  kopecks  per  pood  payable  on  home  manufactured 
sugar,  which  (assuming  that  the  duty  is  regularly  paid  on  the 
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whole  quantity  actually  manufactured)  ought  to  produce  450,000 
roubles,  there  remains  the  sum  of  4,110,000  roubles  annually 
sacrificed  by  the  treasury. 

The  sugar  manufacturers  deny  the  reality  of  this  sacrifice,  be- 
cause, say  they,  the  importation  of  colonial  sugar,  instead  of 
falling  off,  has  increased,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  pro- 
duction of  indigenous  sugar.  This  argument  is  entirely  void  of 
substance.  The  consumption  of  sugar  has  in  every  country  a 
natural  tendency  to  augment ;  but  its  indigenous  manufacture 
can  have  no  conceivable  influence  in  stimulating  this  augmenta- 
tion if  it  do  not  bring  down  the  price ;  now  this  our  home  manu- 
factured sugar  has  not  done ;  and,  not  having  done  so,  it  cannot 
attribute  to  itself  any  share  in  producing  the  increased  consump- 
tion; it  is  therefore  plain  that  the  increased  importation  of 
colonial  sugar  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  competition  of  the  indigenous  article,  and 
therefore  that  the  loss  suffered  by  the  state  finances  has  been, 
and  is,  a  very  real  one.  But  additional  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  this  question  by  a  glance  at  the  following  figures,  which 
exhibit  the  quinquennial  averages  of  importation  of  sugars  of 
every  sort  during  the  twenty-five  years  from  1826  to  1850: — 


Yeari. 

Mean  IinportatioQ. 

Increase. 

Proportion 

Poods. 

Pood*. 

per  cent. 

1826—1830 

1,230,700 

1831—1835 

1,497,300 

266,600 

-      217 

1836—1840 

1,709,300 

212,000 

-      14-2 

1841—1845 

1,936.700 

227,400 

-      13-3 

1846—1850 

1,942,100 

5,400 

0-3 

Thus  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  increase  of  importation 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  progresses,  importation  will 
follow  a  decreasing  movement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  duties  on  colonial  produce,  and 
especially  on  sugar,  form  in  all  countries  one  of  the  main  it^ms 
«  of  the  customs  revenue.  The  following  is  the  proportion  of  tliese 

revenues  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  (see  p.  469.) ; — 

The  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  home  manufacture  cannot 
I  claim  from  the  treasury  an  indefinite  sacrifice  to  their  interest  of 

such  an  important  branch  of  revenue.  Accordingly,  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  asking  time  to  allow  their  industry  to  con- 
solidate. With  the  view  of  granting  them  this,  government, 
having  seen  proper  to  impose  a  duty  upon  beet-root  sugar,  with 
the  view  of  partially  repairing  the  loss  of  its  duties  on  colonial 
sugar,  proceeded  to  this  measure  with  every  possible  precaution, 
and  after  carefully  listening  to  the  representations  of  the  sugar 
manufacturers.     The  impost  was  fixed,  in  1848,  for  that  and 
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Proportion  of 

Total  Kevenue 
from  Cuitomi. 

Product  of  Sugar 
Duty. 

Sugar  Duty  to 

total  Customs 

Kerenue  per 

cent. 

Sliver  RoubUs,  ' 

Silver   Roubte$. 

Great  Britain  (average  of  1847 

— 18)  as  per  official  registers. 

20,472,800iL»     . 

132,049,600 

28.716,800 

21  7 

France  (in  1847 )  as  per  "*  Moni- 

teur,"  136,484,000  francs     - 

34,121,000 

12,198,500 

35-7 

States  of  the  ZoUverein  (average 

of    1848  —  49)   per  official 

tables,  23,454,000  thalers     - 

21,812,200 

5,816,000 

26-7 

Austria  (average  of  1845—47) 

16,993,000  florins 

10,909,500 

2,952,000 

27 

Russia  (average  of  1848 — 50)  - 

31,370,000 

7,485,200 

23-9 

the  following  year  at  30  kopecks;  for  the  two  subsequent  years, 
at  45  kopecks ;  and  for  the  years  1852-54  at  60  kopecks  per 
pood :  for  the  small  establishments,  producing  not  more  than 
500  poods,  these  duties  were  lowered,  during  the  periods  in 
question,  to  15,  30,  and  45  kopecks  respectively.  From  and  after 
1854  the  whole  question  of  the  sugar  duties,  indigenous  and 
colonial,  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  fresh  inquiry.  The  question  is 
both  important  and  complicated,  involving  as  it  does  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  interests  of  the  home  manufacture  —  with  which 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  localities  of  their  industry  are 
intimately  connected — with  the  interests  of  the  treasury  and 
those  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  solution  that 
will  satisfy  all ;  the  matter  has  occasioned  much  embarrassment 
to  the  government  of  every  country  in  which  this  industry  has 
taken  root.  We  have  the  advantage  of  their  experience,  kee|>- 
ing  in  view  those  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves ; 
and  this  experience  may  help  to  guide,  not  only  government  in 
its  financial  measures,  but  also  the  manufacturers  in  their  pro- 
cesses and  management. 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  progress  of  this  in- 
dustry in  foreign  countries,  we  will  find  that  it  originated 
during  last  century.  The  chemist  Marggraf,  director  of  the 
section  of  physics  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  employ  various  sacchariferous  plants  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sugar-cane,  and  he  analysed  for  this  purpose 
the  parsnep,  the  carrot,  and  the  juice  of  the  birch.  These  expe- 
riments, not  having  been  attended  with  a  satisfactory  result,  fell 
into  oblivion,  and  it  was  not  till  about  half  a  century  later,  when 
the  continental  system  had  raised  the  price  of  colonial  sugar  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  8  that  the  chemist  Achard  of  Berlin  re- 
newed them  upon  the  beet-root;  and,  after  having  obtained 
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from  a  cwt.  of  beet-root  5  lbs.  of  white  sugar  and  3  lbs.  of  mo- 
lasses, established  a  sugar-manufactory  in  Silesia  upon  an  estate 
conceded  to  him  by  the  king  for  that  purpose.     The  most  cele- 
brated chemists  of  France,  Cels,  Chaptal,  d'Arcet,  Fourcroy, 
Tessier,  and  Vauquelin,  were  successively  dispatched  to  Silesia 
by  the  National  Institute  to  examine  Achard's  process.      From 
this  time  the  manufacture  began  to  be  carried  on  in  France 
with  more  or  less  success,  whilst  in  the  country  of  its  birth  it 
was  almost  entirely  abandoned.    However,  it  is  only  since  1830 
that  even  in  France  it  has  attained  much  consequence ;  in  1828 
the   total  production   did  not  amount  to  3  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes; in  1836  there  were  466  manufactories  producing  49 
millions  of  kilogrammes ;  and  this  industry,  protected  at  that 
time  by  a  duty  on  colonial  sugar  of  42^  to  49^  francs  per  100 
kilogr.,  became  a  dangerous  rival  for  the  colonies ;  the  importa^ 
tion  fell  from  82^  to  67^  millions  of  kilogrammes,  which  led  to 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  beet-root  sugar  of  16^  to  22  francs 
per  100  kilogr.  according  to  quality.     In  consequence  of  this 
measure  the  home  production  was  reduced  by  more  than  a  half, 
whilst  the  importation  of  colonial  sugar  was  but  slightly  in- 
creased.    In  1841  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  74  J  nullion 
kilogrammes.     During  the  same  period  indigenous  sugar,  still 
favoured  by  a  differential  duty  of  26  francs  per  metrical  quintal, 
rapidly  recovered  from  its  depression.     Out  of  600  manufacto- 
ries, a  fourth — for  most  part  badly  organised  establishments — 
had  been  abandoned;  but  the  remaining  450  increased  their 
business,  and  the  total  production,  which  in  1839  had  fallen  off 
to  22  millions  of  kilogrammes,  amounted  in  1842  to  41  millions. 
During  these  different  phases,  the  product  of  the  sugar-duty  un- 
derwent the  following  variations.     From   1831   to    1837   the 
mean  revenue  maintained  itself  at  about  31  millions  of  francs; 
in  1838  it  fell  to  30,381,000,  and,  in  1839,  to  28,407,000.     In 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  in  1839  and  1840,  the 
revenue  rose  in  1840  to  34,896,000,  and  in  1842  to  40  millions 
of  francs.    It  was  then  calculated  that,  if  the  home  manufacture 
were  suppressed,  the  revenue  would  rise  to  at  least  60  millions, 
and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  prqjet  de  lot  presented  to  the  Cham- 
bers in  the  session  of  1842-43  for  the  suppression  of  the  entire 
manufactories,  which  were  to  be  allowed  from  the  treasury  a 
compensation  of  50  millions  of  francs.     This  project  was  re- 
jected, and  in  its  stead  was  passed  the  law  of  1843,  by  which 
the  duty  upon  indigenous  sugar  was,  during  the  course  of  five 
years,  to  be  gradually  assimilated  to  the  duty  on  sugar  imported 
from  the  French  colonies.    This  measure  was  attended  with  the 
downfal  of  some  of  the  more  rickety  establishments ;  but  the 
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solid  houses  weathered  the  crisis,  as  they  had  done  the  former 
one,  and  indigenous  production  again  assumed  an  ascending 
movement.  During  the  season  1846-47,  that  is  to  say,  imme- 
diately before  the  duty  attained  its  maximum,  it  amounted  to 
43,394,000  kilogrammes,  and  during  the  following  season  of 
1847-48,  the  home  manufactories  produced  53,350,000  kilo- 
grammes, being  4,350,000  kilogrammes  beyond  the  maximum  it 
had  reached  before  it  was  ever  subject  to  a  duty  at  all.  In 
1850  it  attained  the  figure  of  65  millions  of  kilogrammes,  and 
it  is  now  a  dangerous  rival  to  colonial  sugar. 

The  question  has  been  greatly  agitated  both  in  France  and 
in  Germany  whether  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  upon 
the  European  continent  could  attain  the  degree  of  perfection 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  colonial  sugar  without 
the  protection  of  a  differential  duty.  Analyses  have  been  made 
by  the  most  distinguished  chemists  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of 
saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  cane  and  in  the  beet-root 
respectively,  and  careful  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  costs 
of  production  both  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  European  manu- 
factories. In  the  calculations  of  M.  Stolzel,  a  technologist  of 
the  university  of  Heidelberg*,  the  various  local  circumstances 
are  taken  into  account  which  may  affect  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  results.  Chemical  analysis  has  proved  that  the  con- 
tents of  crystallisable  sugar  are  just  as  variable  in  the  cane  as  in 
the  beet-root,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  plant,  and  on  soil 
and  climate.  In  the  juice  of  the  cane  the  saccharine  matter 
varies  between  10  and  30  per  cent.,  and  18  per  cent,  is  considered 
the  most  admissible  average.  In  the  bee^-root,  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  varies,  according  to  Einhoff,  Hermann,  Deyeux, 
Chaptal,  Pelouze,  and  P^ligot,  between  5  and  13  per  cent.  Lu- 
dersdorf  found  in  the  different  sorts  of  beet-root  submitted  to  his 
analysis  a  range  of  3  to  13  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  10  per 
cent,  as  an  average  is  that  adopted  by  the  majority  of  chemists. 
Thus  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  cane  would  be  as  9  to  5 ; 
but  this  difterence  is  considerably  reduced  in  the  effective  re- 
sults of  the  manufacture.  Besides  that  the  cane  contains  only 
90  per  cent,  of  substances  more  or  less  liquid  and  10  per  cent, 
of  solid  and  filamentous  substances,  whilst  in  the  beet-root  the 
proportions  are  95  and  5,  there  can  be  obtained  from  the  latter 
plant,  by  mechanical  means,  especially  since  the  application  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  a  comparatively  much  larger  extraction  of 
juice.     According  to  the  most  recent  experience  there  can  be 

*  Sec  his  pamphlet,  **  Die  Entstehung  and  Fortentwicklung  der  Riibenzucker- 
fabrication/*  published  at  Brunswick  in  1851. 

H  H  4 
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extracted  from  the  beet-root  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
juice.     In  most  of  the  colonies  they  are  obliged,  for  want  of 
wood,  to  use  the  residue  of  the  canes  for  heating  the  coppers, 
for  which  reason  they  cannot  be  reduced  into  small  enough 
fragments  to  express  all  the  juice  which  they  contain,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  obtained  does  not  in  general  exceed 
50  per  cent.     In  Bengal  the  quantity  of  juice  is  as  small  as  30 
per  cent.     On  those  plantations  where  the  best  apparatus  is 
made  use  of,  60  per  cent,  of  juice  is  obtained.*     Now,  of  the  95 
per  cent,  of  juice  contained  in  the  beet-root,  from  75  to  85 
per  cent,  is  extracted,  and  consequently,  of  the  10  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter  which  the  plant  contains,  there  is  realised 
from  the  juice  from  7y  to  8^  per  cent. ;  whilst  of  the  90  per 
cent,  of  juice  contained  in  the  cane,  there  is  extracted  but  50  or 
60  per  cent.,  and  consequently,  of  the  average  18  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter,  there  is  realised  not  more  than  10  or  12  per 
cent,  and  in  Bengal,  from  35  per  cent  of  juice,  only  7  per  cent 
of  sugar.     This  difference  in  material  result  is  modified  still 
farther  in  favour  of  the  beet-root  by  the  form  under  which  the 
sugar  is  produced.     The  sugar  extracted  both  from  the  one 
plant  and  from  the  other  is  produced  under  the  form  of  crys- 
tallisable  sugar  and  uncrystallisable   sugar,  or    molasses.     In 
his  first  experiments,  Achard  had  obtained  from  the  beet-root  a 
product  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  containing  more  molasses 
than  sugar ;  but  by  means  of  certain  chemical  processes  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  8  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  5  lbs.  of  crystal- 
lised sugar  and  only  3  lbs.  of  molasses.     Since  Achard's  time, 
immense  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture, 
and  it  is  now  considered  a  fair  average  proportion  when,  of  the 
7  J  to  8^  per  cent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  extracted  juice,  6  to 
7  per  cent,  is  in  the  state  of  crystallisable  sugar  and  1^  to  2^ 
per  cent,  in  the  state  of  molasses.     In  the  colonies,  the  results 
obtained  have  been  very  variable.    The  chemist  Avequin  found  in 
four  analyses  made  in  Louisiana,  each  time  with  100  lbs.  of  cane 
juice,  that  the  quantities  of  crystallisable  and  uncrystallisable  sugar 
obtained  were  respectively  as  follows :  10  lbs.  and  4  lbs. ;  12  lbs. 
and  5  lbs. ;  10  lbs.  and  3  lbs. ;  1 1  lbs.  and  5  lbs.    Dupuis  obtained 
at  Guadaloupe  from  100  lbs.  of  cane  8  lbs.  of  sugar  and  3  lbs.  mo- 
lasses ;  and,  on  another  analysis,  7  lbs.  sugar  and  3  lbs.  molasses, 
that  is  to  say,  the  proportions  of  2*3  and  2*6  crystallisable  sugar 
and  1  of  uncrystallisable.     Dumas  found  in  the  plantations  of 
Louisiana,  on  an  average  of  six  years'  production,  out  of  500 

*  According  to  recent  information  procured  in  England,  as  much  as  70  per 
cent,  is  now  extracted  in  some  colonies  by  means  of  improved  presses  ;  but  such 
CAses  are  exceptional. 
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kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar,  286  of  molasses,  which  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  7  crystallisable  to  10  uncrystallisable.  The  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  yield,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  chemist,  out  of  500  kilogrammes  of  raw 
sugar,  208  kilogrammes  of  molasses,  or  the  proportion  of 
crystallisable  to  uncrystallisable  sugar  is  as  14  to  10.  On  com- 
bining these  niunerical  data,  the  following  result  is  obtained :  of 
the  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  expressed  from  the 
cane,  the  saccharine  contents  vary  in  the  following  proportions: — 

Crystallisable  sugar        -        -        -         -        -        -        4to8 

UncrTstallieable  sugar    -        -        -        -        -        -        6to4 

From  this  we  may  judge  what  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar 
contained  in  the  cane  juice  must  be  lost  in  the  process  of  tnanu- 
facture ;  and  thus  the  natural  superiority  of  that  plant,  as  to  its 
saccharine  contents,  is  sensibly  modified.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  still  requiring  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  the 

frowth  of  the  cane  till  it  comes  into  arrow  lasts  nearly  a  year, 
n  some  plantations,  as  in  Brazil  and  Jamaica,  it  is  not  cut  down 
until  it  becomes  yellow  and  soft,  which  requires  a  period  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  months :  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  is  cut  immediately  after  coming  into  arrow, 
which  generally  takes  place  during  the  twelfth  month :  in  the 
East  Indies,  it  is  cut  even  before  coming  into  blossom,  after  ten 
or  twelve  months'  growth ;  but  reckoning  the  time  requisite  for 
preparing  the  land  and  for  planting,  we  may  reckon,  upon  an 
average,  an  interval  of  fifteen  months  between  one  crop  and 
another,  so  that  for  4  crops  of  beet-root  there  can  be  reckoned 
only  3  crops  of  canes.  Taking  this  proportion,  and  combining 
it  with  the  preceding  data,  M.  Stolzel  makes  the  following  cal- 
culation :  100  lbs.  cane  yield  per  annum  ^  of  8  =  6  per  cent, 
crystallisable,  and  |  of  4  =  3  per  cent,  of  uncrystallisable  sugar : 
that  is,  nearly  the  same  proportion  that  is  yielded  by  100  lbs.  of 
beet-root. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. It  has  been  ascertained  by  statistical  researches  that 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  colonies  is  in  general  higher  than  on 
the  European  continent — even  slave  labour,  where  it  exists, 
coming  high,  especially  since  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  against  the  slave-trade. 

Kopeck$. 

At  Cuba  the  maintenance  of  a  slave,  including  interest  of  capital 

and  sinking  fund  upon  bis  cost  price,  comes  to  \  dollar  per  day  •  27 

At  Porto-Rico  the  day's  work  of  a  slave,  as  that  of  a  free  man,  comes 

to  \  dollar 34 

At  St  Domingo  the  free  roan*s  day's  work  comes  to  )  to  J  dollar  -  34  to    43 

In  Jamaica,  it  is  1]  to  3  shillings         -        -         -         -         •         •  46  to    82 

In  Guiana,  it  is  2  to  44  shillings  •        -         -        -        -        -  55  to  124 
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The  following,  per  contra^  is  the  usual  price  per  day  for  field 
labour  in  Europe : — 

Kopfcks, 
In  Aastria  and  Bohemia  (according  to  Hagenjeister)    -        -        -  12 

In  Eastern  Pmssia  (according  to  Hoffmann)        -         -        -        -  12 

In  the  environs  of  Magdeburg,  in  Saxony,  and  in  Silesia  (accord- 
ing to  Gaspari)       .-.------         18 

In  the  Bavarian  Rhenish  provinces      -        -        -        -        -        -         21 

In  the  district  of  Brandenburg  (according  to  Hoffmann)        -        -         23 
In  the  district  of  Dilsscldorf  (according  to  Yieban)        -        -        -         28 

In  France -        -        -        -31  to  37 

In  England  (according  to  Senior)        -        -        -        -        -        -37  to  53 

On  comparing  these  figures  we  perceive  that  the  day's  work 
in  the  colonies  is  much  the  dearer  of  the  two.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be-  observed,  that  the  lowest  West  India  rates  are  based 
upon  the  cost  of  maintaining  slaves,  whose  labour  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  very  productive.  There  are  but  a  few  exceptions, 
as,  for  example,  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  where  the  day's  work 
of  a  free  man  comes  to  only  10  or  12  pence  =  23  or  28  kopecks, 
which  arises  from  the  redundancy  of  the  population :  but  even 
this  rate  corresponds  to  the  highest  wages  for  field  labour  in 
Germany.  The  lowest  rate  of  wages  is  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  where,  according  to  Neumann,  a  day's  work  in  some 
districts,  as,  for  example,  at  Benares,  costs  only  9  kopecks :  this 
proceeds  from  the  ruin  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which,  having 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  English  manufacture,  has 
left  a  great  number  of  hands  without  employment :  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  is  owing  that  these  countries,  although  extracting 
from  the  cane  only  35  out  of  the  90  per  cent  of  its  contained 
juice,  can  still  compete  with  the  West  Indies. 

Capital  forms  the  second  element  in  the  cost  of  production:  but 
in  this  respect  also  the  colonies  are  at  a  disadvantage.  In  all 
countries  which  have  not  got  beyond  the  first  period  in  the 
development  of  their  material  forces — where  industry  is  little 
advanced— where  there  are  virgin  lands  to  cultivate,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  things  to  be  undertaken,  the  supply  of  capital  is  scarce 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  this  has,  of  course,  a  great  effect 
on  the  rate  of  interest.  In  the  United  States  the  current  rate 
of  interest  is  10  or  12  per  cent.;  and  when  in  1807  the  legal 
rate  was  lowered  to  6  per  cent.,  the  merchants  could  no  longer 
obtain  credit,  so  that  in  consequence  of  their  solicitations  it  was 
raised  again  to  8  per  cent.  In  Brazil,  the  common  rate  is  12 
per  cent ;  in  Mexico  30  per  cent ;  in  the  East  Indies  24  per 
cent  The  colonial  planters  have,  no  doubt,  the  advantage  of 
working  with  simpler  means  and  apparatus ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  this  simple  apparatus  is  exceedingly  expensive  in 
those  countries.     If,  as  we  have  ah'eady  seen,  the  wages  of 
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ordinary  field  labour  is  higher  than  on  the  European  continent, 
the  dift'erence  in  cost  of  the  labour  of  an  artisan  is  more  con- 
siderable still :  at  Buenos- Ayres  the  most  simple  artisan  receives 
1  piastre  =  1  rouble  33  kopecks ;  at  Rio-Janeiro,  from  1  to  2 
piastres;  atDemerara  a  carpenter's  assistant  receives  nearly  18 
shillings.  From  this  high  price  of  labour  it  is  found  less  expen^ 
sive  to  import  apparatus  from  England  than  to  have  it  made  in 
the  country. 

The  difference  of  cost  is  also  great  in  the  article  of  fuel,  which 
is  scarce  in  most  of  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Java  and 
Porto-Rico,  where  there  are  fine  forests.  The  refuse  of  the  cane 
is  one  of  the  main  substitutes ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  sort  of 
fuel,  for,  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  avail,  the  juice  must  not  be 
fully  expressed :  in  Jamaica  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  import 
coal  from  England.  Notwithstanding  the  deamess  of  fuel,  the 
construction  of  the  furnaces  is  so  imperfect  that  even  in  the  best 
of  them  1,700  lbs.  of  wood  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar.  If  they  seek  to  save  fuel  by  diminishing 
the  intensity  of  the  fire,  the  result  is  that  the  juice,  passing  but 
slowly  into  a  state  of  ebullition,  is  exposed  to  fermentation,  and 
thus  the  quantity  of  crystallisable  sugar  is  diminished. 

Besides  these  circumstances,  the  value  of  the  land  occupied 
as  plantation  forms  an  important  element  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  colonics ;  in  these  countries,  for  most  part  thinly  peopled, 
there  are  immense  tracts  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  the  price  of  the 
productive  land  is  very  moderate,  and  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  affords  abundant  crops. 

The  following,  according  to  M.  Hagmeister,  is  the  mean 
price  of  land  in  Europe  and  in  the  colonies. 

In  Europe.  '  A  Prustian  Morgen  cotU:  An  Imperial  Acre 

Prussian  TkaUrs.  cokts :  £  Sterling. 

In  Prussia         -         -         -  -  94  to  106  £22     la.    to   £25    5f. 

In  the  Province  of  Magdeburg  •  406  „  437  £96     3«.    „    £104 

In  Austria        -        -        -  -  66  „    70  £15  15f.    ^    £16  16«. 

In  Bohemia      ...  -  66  £15    15f. 

In  Wiirtcmberg        -        -  -  98  £23      6*. 

Li  France  and  Belgium     -  -  135  to  168  £32     3«.  to  £40 

In  the  Colonies. 

In  St.  Dummgo         -         •  -  9  to    36  £2     2«.  to  £8    8«. 

In  Jamaica      -         -         -  -  13  „     26  £3      2^.       £6    4f. 

In  Guiana        -         -         -  -  17  „     22  £4      If.       £5    5«. 

In  Porto-Rico  -        -        -  -  45  £10   7#. 

In  Cuba           -        -        -  -  45  to    90  £10    7*.  to  £20     14#. 

luBarbadoes  -        -        -  -  440  to  880  £104  15«.     £209    10«. 

From  this  comparative  table  it  appears  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  a  population  of  10,000  inha- 
bitants to  the  geographical  square  mile,  the  value  of  land  is 
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much  higher  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  than  in  the 
colonies  ;  the  average  price  of  the  land  in  Cuba,  where  it  is 
highest,  scarce  exceeds  the  price  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  lowest. 
Striking  an  average  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  Bar- 
badoes,  we  obtain,  for  the  colonies  33|  thalers  per  morgen  = 
8/.  per  acre,  and  for  the  European  countries  171  thalers  per 
morgen  =40/.  17^.  per  acre,  so  that  the  average  value  of  colonial 
land  is  scarcely  one  fifth  of  the  average  value  of  land  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  taken  together,  which  necessarily  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  favour  of  the 
cane. 

As  regards  the  difference  in  the  produce  of  crops,  the  fol- 
lowing information,  collected  from  various  economists,  is  repro- 
duced by  M.  Stolzel. 

In  Austriay  there  is  gathered  from  a  joch  of  land,  according 
to  Krause,  from  216  to  300  centners  of  beet-root;  according 
to  Burger,  there  is  gathered,  with  good  culture,  from  land  of 
average  fertility,  from  350  to  400  centners.  The  mean  of  these 
figures  is  316  centners  per  joch  (=  245  cwt.  per  acre).  In 
Bohemia^  according  to  M.  Neumann,  the  mean  crop  is  estimated 
at  240  centners  per  joch  (=  186  cwt.  per  acre).  In  Prussia, 
according  to  Ludersdorf,  a  morgen  yields  146  centners :  Thaer 
considers  the  average  to  be  180  centners.  In  the  district  of 
Magdeburg  the  average  (deducting  ^  for  failures)  is  reckoned 
to  be  176  centners.  Combining  these  three  figures  we  obtain 
as  the  general  average  of  Prussia  167  centners  per  morgen  (  = 
259  cwt  per  acre).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  the 
average  crop  is  estimated  at  140  centners  per  morgen  (=225 
cwt.  per  acre).  In  France,  according  to  Dumas,  and  to  the 
report  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  1836  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  the  crop  in  the  northern  departments 
averages  40,000,  and  in  the  other  departments  25,000,  kilo- 
grammes per  hectare :  Boussingault  gives  for  the  whole  of 
France  an  average  of  30,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (=230 
cwt  per  acre).  Deducting  from  all  these  quantities  15  per 
cent*  for  waste  in  preparing  them  for  the  press,  and  assuming  a 
yield  of  raw  sugar  equivalent  to  6  per  cent  on  the  remgunder, 
we  obtain  the  following  results. 

Average  Crop  of  Product  of  Cryi- 

Beet-ruot  per  Acre.         talllMble  Sugar. 

Cwt.  Lbs. 

In  Austria 209  1405 

In  Bohemia 158  1061 

In  Prassia 228  1532 

In  environs  of  Heidelberg       -        -        -  191  1283 

In  France  (departement  du  Nord)  -  272  1827 

In  Do.  (other  departments)   -        -        -  170  1142 

In  Da  (general  average)        -        -        -  204  1370 
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In  Dengdly  an  acre  of  land  yields,  according  to  Busch,  1,094 
to  3,053,  or  at  an  average  2,073  lbs.  of  raw  sugar :  according 
to  Backford,  it  yields  2,300  lbs. ;  the  two  latter  figures  give  an 
average  of  2,186  lbs.  per  acre.  In  Vera- Cruz j  according  to 
Ward,  there  is  obtained  from  a  hectare  2,800  kilogrammes  of 
raw  sugar  (=  2,413  lbs.  per  acre).  In  St  Domingo ^  according 
to  Page,  a  hectare  yields  3,489  lbs.  avoirdupois  (=  1,418  lbs. 
per  acre).  In  Louisianuy  where  the  cane  is  beginning  to  dege- 
nerate, a  hectare  yields,  according  to  Dumas,  only  1000,  some- 
times 1,500,  rarely  from  2,000  to  3,000  kilogrammes.  Taking 
as  the  average  1,500  kilogrammes,  this  will  be  =  1,343  lbs. 
per  acre.  In  Martinique^  according  to  Dumas,  the  yield  is 
2,500  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (=  2,238  lbs.  per  acre).  In 
Guadaloupey  it  is  3,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (=  2,686  lbs. 
per  acre).  In  Bourbony  it  is  5,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare 
(=4,476  lbs.  per  acre).  At  the  Havannahy  where  every  cir- 
cumstance concurs  to  make  the  produce  a  rich  one,  it  amounts, 
according  to  Dumas,  to  6,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (  = 
5,370  lbs.  per  acre).  In  the  Brazils,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  produce  is  7,500  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (  = 
6,700  lbs.  per  acre).  In  order  to  place  the  product  of  the 
colonies  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  European  continent,  we  must 
deduct  a  fourth  of  the  preceding  quantities,  seeing  that,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  the  beet-root  gives  4  crops  during  the 
time  that  the  cane  yields  3.  This  deduction  made,  we  obtain 
the  following  quantities  of  raw  sugar  as  the  gross  produce  of 
an  acre  in  the  respective  colonies. 

Lbs. 

In  Louisiana      ------  1000 

In  St.  Domingo 1066 

In  Bengal 1626 

In  Martinique    ------  1680 

In  Vera-Cruz 1880 

In  Guadaloupe 2000 

In  Isle  of  Bourbon      -----  3333 

In  Havannah    ------  4000 

In  Brazil  - 5000 

Thus  the  mean  produce  of  raw  sugar  in  the  colonies  varies 
between  1,000  and  5,000  lbs.  per  acre,  whilst  the  mean  return 
per  acre  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  is  between 
1,060  and  1,826  lbs.  The  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  St. 
Domingo  are  behind  the  best  districts  of  Germany ;  but  in  all 
the  other  colonies  the  product  exceeds  in  very  various  propor- 
tions,—  sometimes  near  quadrupling, — that  of  all  the  sugar  esta- 
blishments of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  manufactories 
in  the  north  of  France,  where  the  soil  is  particularly  favourable 
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to  the  culture  of  the  beet-root,  and  the  manufacture  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  sugar  manufactories  of  that 
district  may  be  advantageously  compared,  not  only  with  the  two 
colonies  just  named,  but  also  with  Bengal,  Martinique,  Vera- 
Cruz,  and  Guadaloupe. 

In  striking  an  average  of  all  the  foregoing  figures  we  find 
that  the  mean  annual  produce  of  beet-root  sugar  is  at  the  rate 
of  1,360  lbs.,  and  of  colonial  sugar  at  the  rate  of  2,400  lbs.  per 
acre,  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18. 

As  the  cane  and  the  beet-root  differ  from  each  other  both  in 
form  and  composition,  and  as  these  differences  have  an  influence 
on  the  process  of  manufacture,  they  also  require  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  cane,  containing  nearly  twice  as  much 
solid  matter  as  the  beet-root,  the  processes  for  extracting  the 
juice  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  For  the  cane,  grooved  iron 
cylinders  are  made  use  of,  whilst,  to  express  the  juice  of  the 
beet-root,  it  has  to  be  grated  and  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  hydraulic  press,  which  requires  a  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus ;  but  though  this  of  itself  does  not  create  much  difference 
on  the  cost  of  production,  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
render  the  manufacture  from  beet-root  more  diflicult  and  ex- 
pensive. The  beet-root  juice  contains  a  quantity  of  saline  sub- 
stances, and  possesses  a  certain  peculiarity  of  flavour,  which  it 
can  be  freed  from  only  by  means  of  highly-improved  filtering 
apparatus  and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  sugar  is  also  in 
a  lower  state  of  concentration,  so  that  a  larger  expenditure  of 
time  and  fuel  is  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  watery- 
particles  ;  these  two  circiunstances  combined  exert  a  sensible  in- 
fluence both  on  cost  and  quantity,  though  the  expense  of  addi- 
tional fuel  in  Europe  is  no  doubt  counterbalanced  by  the  dearth 
of  that  article  and  the  defects  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  the 
colonies.  The  profit  which  may  be  derived  from  the  accessory 
products  forms  no  unimportant  item  in  the  financial  results  ;  of 
these,  molasses  forms  the  chief.  In  the  colonies  it  is  partly 
consumed  on  the  spot  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  partly  sent 
home  in  the  form  of  syrup ;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  rum,  which  forms  a  main  article  of  export,  espe- 
cially from  Jamaica.  In  the  West  Indies  the  proportion  of 
molasses  obtained  from  the  cane  is  about  4  to  6  per  cent. ;  in 
the  East  Indies  it  must  be  much  larger.  In  the  beet-root  ma- 
nufactories the  molasses  amounts  to  only  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  raw  material ;  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  cane  molasses  and 
fetches  only  half  the  price  ;  it  retains  the  disagreeable  flavour  of 
the  plant,  and  yields  only  a  very  ordinary  spirit  on  distillation. 
The  other  accessory  products  are  the  cane  refuse,  used  as  fuel 
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in  the  West  Indies^  and  the  beet-root  leaves,  waste,  and  solid 
residue  after  pressure :  all  these  parts  contain  saccharine  matter, 
and  are  suitable  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Of  these  accessory 
products  there  are  obtained  in  Germany  about  50  centners  of 
leaves  per  morgen  (  =  80  cwt.  per  acre),  about  15  per  cent, 
waste  from  the  root,  and  5  per  cent,  residue  after  the  extraction 
of  the  juice.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  Europe. 

On  a  general  view  of  both  sides  of  the  account  we  perceive 
that  the  advantage  is  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other ;  but  the  chief  natural  advantages  are  on  the  side  of 
the  cane :  these  are,  1.,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the 
tropics,  the  vigour  of  vegetation,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
crop ;  2.,  the  low  price  of  land ;  3.,  the  relatively  larger 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  cane,  and  its  state  of  con- 
centration in  the  expressed  juice ;  4.,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  molasses.  Though  these  natural  advantages  are  modi- 
fied by  various  circumstances  already  adverted  to,  it  is  only  up 
to  a  certain  point  that  the  beet^-root  manufacture  can  counter- 
balance them,  by  the  greater  perfection  of  its  processes,  with 
all  the  artificial  appliances  of  chemistry  and  mechanism,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  more  advanced  rural  economy,  which  affords  the 
means  of  turning  several  of  the  accessory  products  to  account. 
From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect  re- 
garding the  cost  price  of  indigenous  sugar  in  France  and 
ISohemia,  and  that  of  colonial  sugar,  including  the  expenses 
attending  its  transport  to  Europe,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
could  be  landed  at  Ha\Te  or  Hamburg  at  an  average  cost  price 
of  about  13  per  cent,  less  than  beet-root  sugar  could  be  produced 
at.  From  this  it  might  appear  likely  that  the  latter  would  soon 
be  able  to  support  the  competition  of  colonial  sugar  without  any 
protection  at  the  custom-house ;  but  independently  of  the  great 
variety  of  price  in  the  different  qualities  of  colonial  sugars,  the 
results  which  they  yield  in  the  refinery  are  so  variable,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  a  limit  at  which  competition 
may  turn  in  favour  of  the  one  sort  or  of  the  other.  In  this,  as 
in  many  similar  questions,  we  must  take  experience  for  our 
guide.  France  is  tiie  only  country  which  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  solving  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  1.,  that  the  French  colonies  belong  to  the 
number  of  those  in  which  the  processes  of  fabrication  are  still 
backward,  and,  2.,  that  in  regard  to  sugar  from  other  countries, 
French  sugar,  whether  colonial  or  beet-root,  is  still  protected  by 
a  differential  duty  of  from  15  to  30  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 
In  the  states  of  the  German  Zollverein,  beet-root  sugar,  subject 
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to  a  duty  of  2  thalers  per  centner,  whilst  colonial  sugar  pays  5, 
enjoys  a  protection  of  3  thalers  per  centner  =90  kopecks  per 
pood ;  but  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  levied,  the 
difference  amounts  in  good  manufactories  to  more  than  1  rouble 
per  pood,  or  on  an  average  to  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  colonial  sugar.  Still  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  vitality  about  the  beet-root  sugar  manu- 
facture on  the  European  continent  wliich  was  far  from  being 
imagined  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Considering  that  in 
France  it  so  quickly  recovered  from  the  blow  dealt  it  in  1843 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  impost  placing  it  gradually 
on  a  level  with  the  sugar  of  the  French  colonies ;  — that  the 
terror  of  free  competition,  which  formerly  alarmed  the  French 
manufacturers  so  much  that  many  of  them  abandoned  their 
establishments,  and  the  whole  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  do 
so  upon  receiving  compensation  from  the  state,  has  now  passed 
from  the  home  manufacturer  to  his  rival  in  the  colonies ; — that 
in  Germany,  under  the  tax  imposed  in  1842,  the  manufacture, 
although  for  a  moment  arrested  in  its  progress,  immediately 
resumed  its  ascending  movement,  so  that  from  124,000  centners 
produced  during  the  season  of  1842 — 43,  the  production  rose  in 
1848 — 49  to  660,000  centners,  that  is,  more  than  quintupled 
in  the  short  space  of  six  years  * ;  —  that  with  the  present  dif- 
ferential duty,  even  moderately  well-organised  establishments 
do  a  good  business,  and  that  new  ones  are  constantly  starting 
up;  —  considering  all  this,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  manu- 
facture, if  unable  to  stand  competition  with  the  cane  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  —  which  is  still  questionable  —  is  at 
least  robust  enough  to  stand  its  competition  with  less  protection 
than  it  enjoys  at  present,  and  that  it  is  only  badly  organised  or 
unfavourably  situated  establishments  which  could  be  com- 
promised by  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  indigenous,  or  a  lower- 
ing of  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar.  As  regards  the  future  fate 
of  this  industry,  independently  of  secondary  considerations, 
there  are  two  main  circumstances  which  must  exert  a  very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  question:  these  are,  the  vigour  of 
tropical  vegetation,  which  gives  rise  to  such  abundant  crops,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  cane  in  regard  to  its  saccharine  contents. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in 
the  cane  varies  between  10  and  30  per  cent,  and  in  the  beet- 
root between  3  and  13  per  cent.,  the  average  contents  being, 

•  It  still  continues  to  increase  rapidly  :  in  1850 — 51  it  had  risen  to  above  a 
million  centners,  and  in  1852 — 53  it  amounted  to  1,700,000  centners.  Tlie  number 
of  manufactories  has  also  increased  from  96  in  1845 — 46  to  238  in  1852 — 53. 
Sec  Baron  v.  Bcdeus,  **  Deutschland  und  das  iibrige  Europa,**  p.  478.  -  Tr. 
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according  to  the  best  scientific  authorities,  18  per  cent,  for  the 
one  and  10  per  cent,  for  the  other  :  farther,  that  this  difierence 
is  modified  in  favour  of  the  beet-root  by  the  two  following 
circumstances,  namely,  1st,  the  cane  contains  only  90  per  cent, 
of  liquid  to  10  per  cent,  of  solid  substance,  whilst  the  beet-root 
contains  95  per  cent,  to  5 ;  and,  2ndly,  of  the  above  quantities 
of  liquid  substances  there  can  be  extracted  from  the  cane,  by 
the  processes  hitherto  adopted,  not  more  at  an  average  than  50 
per  cent.,  whilst,  since  the  application  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
there  has  been  extracted  from  the  beet-root  75  to  85  per  cent, 
of  its  juice.  Thus  the  difference  in  saccharine  contents  between 
those  two  plants,  which  in  nature  stands  as  9  to  5,  is  consider- 
ably modified  as  to  the  results  of  extraction.  It  is  evident  that 
this  conquest  of  European  over  colonial  industry,  due  to  the 
progress  of  the  physical  and  mechanical  sciences,  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  enable  the  home  sugar  to  make  head  against  its 
colonial  rival:  but  the  question  arises.  Will  circumstances  in. 
this  respect  always  remain  the  same?  The  progress  of  tlie 
sugar  manufacture  on  the  continent  has  been  so  rapid  that,  as 
regards  the  process  of  fabrication,  it  seems  to  have  almost 
reached  its  culminating  point  already.  In  the  well-organised 
establishments  of  France  and  Germany  they  succeed  in  ex- 
tracting from  the  beet-root  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  raw 
sugar,  that  is  to  say  80  per  cent,  of  its  average  saccharine 
contents,  so  that  in  this  respect  there  remains  but  a  narrow 
margin  for  farther  improvement.  To  whatever  perfection  the 
mechanical  process  may  be  brought,  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
extract  the  whole  saccharine  contents  which  chemistry  reveals, 
and  it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful  if  more  than  9  per  cent,  will 
ever  be  drawn  from  the  raw  material.  On  the  other  hand  the 
manufacture  from  the  cane,  so  negligently  and  defectively 
carried  on  hitherto,  presents  a  vast  margin  for  improvement. 
If  once  the  intelligence  and  the  capital  of  Europe  were  turned 
in  that  direction,  which  is  far  from  improbable,  and  has  even 
already  partially  taken  place,  —  if  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
economical  reforms  were  introduced  into  the  colonial  establish- 
ments,— if  a  number  of  these  establishments,  now  in  the  hands  of 
indolent  and  half  bankrupt  planters,  were  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  skilful,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  capitalists,  who  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  extracting  from  the  cane  one-half  of  its 
contained  juice  would  contrive  to  extract  |  or  ^,  —  in  that  case 
the  colonies  would  become  much  more  dangerous  rivals  iox  the 
home  fabrication  than  they  are  at  presents  Recent  accounts 
inform  us  that  European  speculation  has  already  directed  its 
attention  to  the  improved  manufacture  of  colonial  sugar :  im- 
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proved  presses  are  introduced,  and  the  new  process  of  boiling 
in  rarefied  air.  The  great  London  Exhibition  has  made  known 
M.  Brunfault's  invention,  which  consists  in  extracting  from 
molasses  about  50  per  cent^  of  crystallisable  sugar.  This  in- 
vention will  no  doubt  be  useful  for  beet-root  sugar  likewise ; 
but  it  will  turn  greatly  more  to  the  account  of  colonial  sagar^ 
which  yields  much  more  molasses,  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  crystallisable  sugar.  With  these  and  other  im- 
provements, for  which  there  is  still  abundance  of  room,  the 
colonies  may  be  able  to  furnish  sugar  at  a  price  so  low  that  the 
beetr-root  manufacture  could  not  stand  the  competition  without 
a  higher  protecting  duty  ;  and  though  this  may  be  a  question 
of  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  it  is  one  not  to  be  over- 
looked on  a  general  survey.  We  have  also  to  observe  that  at 
present,  besides  the  duty  upon  raw  sugar,  the  indigenous 
article  is  protected  on  the  continent  by  the  legislation  with 
regard  to  refined  sugar.  The  duty  on  this  latter  is  so  high 
that  only  raw  sugar  can  be  imported,  —  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  augments  the  c<Kt  of  frcight,  whilst  the  beet-root  sugar 
manufacturers  either  refine  upon  their  own  premises,  or  sell  to 
refiners  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  regard  to  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Bussia  in  particular, 
it  seems  to  us  that,  apart  from  the  protection  of  the  tarifi^,  it  is 
not  in  a  much  more  disadvantageous  position  than  in  other 
countries.  Its  progress  may,  no  doubt,  be  trammelled  by  the 
want  of  capital — the  apparatus  for  an  improved  manufacture 
may  cost  more  money  than  in  France  or  Germany — it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  procure  good  managers  for  the  large  establish- 
ments, particularly  good  boiling  masters,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  them  higher  salaries ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  common 
labour  costs  little,  and  the  rent  of  land  for  the  culture  of  the 
beet-root  is  very  low.  Moreover  both  the  cost  of  apparatus 
and  the  salaries  of  overseers  may  diminish  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  establishments  for  the  construction  of  machinery  become 
more  numerous,  and  as  the  technological  institutes  gradually  turn 
out  more  and  more  well-trained  pupils.  But  one  circumstance 
exceedingly  difficult  to  be  got  over  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
our  frequent  droughts,  which  often  destroy  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop,  and  throw  a  number  of  manufactories  idle.  Early 
frosts  also  sometimes  injure  the  quality  of  the  root. 

According  to  official  information  collected  in  1848,  the  pro- 
duct of  tlie  beet-root  crop  that  year  in  twenty-two  governments 
was  at  the  average  rate  of  600  poods  per  dessiatine  (see  ante, 
p.  150.):  in  Germany  the  average  crop  is  from  1300  to  1900, 
and  in  the  French  departement  du  Nord  it  is  2,270  poods  per 
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dessiatine ;  so  that,  even  assuming  our  crop  to  exceed  by  20  per 
cent,  the  officially  ascertained  quantity,  it  would  amount  to  less 
than  half  the  relative  product  of  Germany,  and  less  than  a  third 
of  that  of  the  ddpartement  du  Nord  in  France.  This  inferiority 
must  be  attributed,  not  solely  to  our  climate,  but  likewise  to  a 
less  careful  culture — a  fault  which  may  mend  with  time.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  manufacture  in 
Kussia  proves  the  importance  that  it  is  capable  of  acquiring, 
and  it  has  now  become  a  difficult  problem  to  reconcile  its  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  treasury.  It  is 
sure  enough,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  it  received  its 
main  stimulus  from  the  high  duty  laid  upon  colonial  sugar, 
without  which,  considering  the  difficulties  that  every  new  branch 
of  industry  has  to  struggle  with  in  Kussia,  it  never  could  have 
developed  itself  in  the  manner  it  has  done  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time :  but  this  encouragement,  we  must  repeat  it,  has 
called  a  niunber  of  sickly  establishments  into  being,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
state  is  yearly  making  large  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  their  ac- 
count, whilst  the  consumers  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  their 
sugar  than  they  do  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  For  the 
ill-organised  establishments  these  sacrifices  are  made  in  vain : 
they  do  good  to  nobody.  Such  a  manufacture  gains  less  than 
a  rouble,  perhaps  hardly  50  kopecks  a  pood,  whilst  the  state 
loses  3  roubles  35  kopecks  of  import  duty  upon  every  pood  of 
sugar  manufactured  in  the  country.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
surmising  what  measures  government  may  adopt  for  the  future, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  protection  due  to  the  home 
manufacture  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  fisc,  but  we  may  state  our  conviction  that  a  more 
rational  and  natural  state  of  matters  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  sacrifice,  as  in  other  countries,  of  a  certain  niunber  of  ill- 
organised  establishments,  which  can  only  protract  their  pre- 
carious existence  by  dint  of  an  excessive  bounty. 

We  will  now  subjoin  some  statistical  data  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  sugar  manufactories.  In  1849  there  were  reckoned 
390  establishments,  distributed  as  follows : 


GoTcnunent  of  Kiew    - 

. 

71 

Brought  forward 

- 

302 

„             TKhemigow 

• 

40 

GoTenunent  of  Tambow 

. 

13 

M             Podolia 

• 

36 

„              Orel      - 

- 

13 

Kingdom    of  Poland  - 

- 

35 

„              Wolhynia 

m 

12 

Goyemment  of  Kharkow 

- 

27 

M              Kalouga 

- 

10 

„              Konrsk  - 

- 

26 

„              Minsk   - 

- 

10 

Toula    - 

. 

25 

„              Penza    - 

- 

8 

„              Woron^je 

- 

21 

„              Riazan  - 

- 

5 

„             Foltawa 

- 

21 

„             Mohilew 

• 

4 

Carried  forward 

• 

302 

Carried  forward- 

• 

377 
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BroDght  forward       -  S77 

GoTemment  of  Smolensk         -  4 

„              Kherson         -  3 

„              Nijni-Nowgorod  2 

„             Grodno-        -  1 

Carried  forward     -      387 


Brought  forward  -  387 

GoTemment  of  Witehak  -  1 

„             Twer    -  -  1 

„             Saratow  -  1 

Total  -  390 


Of  350  establishment  in  operation  within  the  empire  during 
said  year,  there  were  only  49  which  employed  steam  apparatus* ; 
of  these,  25  are  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  7  in  that  of 
Podolia,  6  in  that  of  Wolhynia,  2  in  that  of  Kharkow,  2  in  that 
of  Toula,  and  1  in  each  of  the  seven  governments  of  Tschernigow, 
Woron^je,  Tambow,  Orel,  Kalouga,  Smolensk,  and  Penza. 
We  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  Kiew  is  the 
most  advanced  in  this  species  of  production ;  it  has  the  largest 
number  of  establishments,  and  of  these  more  than  a  third  are 
worked  by  steam.  Hydraulic  presses  were  employed  in  266 
manufactories,  and  screw  presses  in  38  ;  in  80,  the  juice  was  ex- 
tracted by  maceration,  and,  in  69  of  these,  by  means  of  cold 
water.  During  the  season  1848-49  the  production  of  raw  sugar 
officially  ascertained  amounted  in  the  manufactories  of  the  em- 
pire to  962,000  poods,  and  in  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to 
102,700,  making  in  all  1,064,700  poods;  but  as  the  official 
figures  founded  on  the  quantity  of  beet-root  manufactured 
(which  quantity  again  is  only  approximately  estimated  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  apparatus)  are  always  considerably  below  the 
real  amount,  the  product  of  this  season  may  be  estimated  at 
1,200,000  poods  at  least,  and  this  figure  we  have  accordingly 
adopted.  For  the  season  1849-50  the  production  was  officially 
estimated  at  1,000,000  poods,  without  including  the  manufacto- 
ries in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  for  the  following  season  it  was 
estimated  at  only  800,000;  but  during  season  1851-52  it  must 
have  been  much  larger,  owing  to  the  good  beet-root  crop. 

The  principal  establishments  are  those  of  the  Counts  Bo- 
brinski  ( 3  establishments),  Potocki,  Branitski  (3  establishments)^ 
of  MM.  Poniatowski  and  Holovinski,  and  of  Messrs.  Jakh- 
nenko  and  Simirenko,  merchants, — all  in  the  government  of 
Kiew ;  of  Count  Bobrinski  and  M.  Chlschkoff  in  the  government 
of  Toula ;  of  M.  Chepeleff  in  the  government  of  Kalouga ;  of 
Prince  Wassiltscliikoff  and  Count  ChouwalofF  in  the  government 
of  Tambow ;  of  M.  Tch^ilischtscheft*  in  the  government  of  Smo- 
lensk ;  of  Prince  Galitzine  and  M.  Rakhmanow  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kharkow  ;  of  Prince  Dolgorouki  and  Count  Kousche- 
lefi-Bezborodko  in  the  government  of  Tschernigow ;  of  MM. 

*  Wc  have  not  ascciioined  what  proportion  of  the  establishmentA  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  use  steam. 
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Gaismar  and  Soulatitski  in  the  government  of  Podolia;  of 
Count  Branitski  in  the  government  of  Wolhynia;  and  of 
Count  Kouscheleff-Bezborodko  in  the  government  of  Woro- 
nfije. 

The  Report  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  appointed  in  1849  by 
the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Domains,  to  ascertain  the  present 
condition  of  beet-root  culture  and  sugar  manufacture  in  various 
governments,  contains  some  very  interesting  information,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following :  —  In  the  government  of 
Kiew  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  is  carried  on  principally 
upon  the  estates  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  —  rarely  by  the 
peasants.  A  number  of  sugar  manufacturers  find  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  cultivate  the  beet-root  upon  rented  land,  by  means  of 
hired  labour,  than  to  purchase  it  for  ready  money.  They  state 
that  in  this  manner  the  berkovetz  (10  poods)  comes  only  to  43 
kopecks,  whilst,  if  they  were  to  purchase  it,  they  would  have  to 
pay  57  kopecks.  Those  proprietors,  who  are  also  manufacturers, 
do  not  encourage  this  culture  amongst  their  peasants,  because 
the  latter  prefer  sowing  the  beet-root  upon  low  moist  lands, 
which  produce  abundant  crops,  but  of  inferior  quality,  the  roots 
containing  more  nitrous  and  less  saccharine  matter.  In  this 
same  government,  however,  some  manufacturers  find  it  more 
profitable  to  purchase  the  beet-root  than  to  raise  it  for  them- 
selves, so  that  much  must  depend  on  local  circumstances.  lu 
the  government  of  Poltawa,  likewise,  the  beet-root  is  much 
more  extensively  cultivated  amongst  the  proprietors  than 
amongst  the  peasants.  In  the  government  of  Tschemigow  it  is 
cultivated  by  proprietors,  peasants,  Cossacks,  by  the  burgesses 
in  their  fields  and  gardens,  and  even  by  the  village  curates.  In 
the  government  of  Mohilew  it  is  cultivated  by  those  proprietors 
who  are  at  the  same  time  manufacturers,  and  by  their  peasants : 
the  peasants  of  the  Domains  are  also  beginning  to  take  part  in 
it  In  the  government  of  Toula  it  is  the  peasants  solely  who 
supply  the  large  establishment  of  the  Counts  Bobrinski,  at  a 
certain  agreed  on  price.  Each  family  consecrates  to  this  cul- 
ture from  240  to  500  square  soffenes  ( =  1  to  2^  roods).  A 
peasant  with  his  family  cannot  well  cultivate  more  than  ^  des- 
siatine  (=  1 J  roods);  and  from  this  he  derives  a  return  of 
from  8  to  10  silver  roubles  (=  56^.  to  70^.  per  acre).  For  the 
other  establishments,  the  beet-root  is  principally  cultivated  on 
the  lands  of  the  proprietors ;  still,  both  in  this  government  and 
in  that  of  Kiazan,  it  is  making  way  amongst  the  peasants, 
thanks  to  the  encouragement  of  the  landowners ;  and  even  the 
crown  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  are  beginning  to 
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try  it.  In  the  government  of  Kharkow  it  has  made  but  little 
way  amongst  the  peasants :  on  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  it 
is  carried  on  partly  by  means  of  the  corvde  and  partly  by  hired 
labour:  the  corvee  alone  is  not  sufficient:  hired  labourers  are 
generally  employed  for  weeding  and  harvest  work.  There  have 
been  instances^  especially  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  of  sugar 
manufactories  having  gone  to  wreck  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  all  the  labour,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  house,  was 
carried  on  upon  the  corvee  system ;  while  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  the  same  government  of  proprietors  who  have  found 
their  advantage  in  employing  nothing  but  hired  laboiu:,  even  at 
wages  amounting  to  double  the  price  of  corvee  labour.  In  the 
governments  of  Tschemigow  and  Poltawa,  the  beet-root  is  cul- 
tivated on  the  lands  of  the  proprietors  solely  by  corvee  labour : 
hired  labour  is  used  only  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  for 
weeding  or  harvest  work.  In  the  governments  of  Toula  and 
Kiazan  the  culture  is  mostly  carried  on  with  labourers  hired  by 
the  year ;  and  horses  and  oxen  are  also  kept  for  that  purpose : 
women,  besides,  are  hired  for  weeding  and  harvest  work ;  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  found  in  procuring  hands,  as  these  opera- 
tions take  place  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  other  field  work 
going  on. 

In  the  government  of  Kiew  the  crop  of  beet-root  returns,  at 
an  average,  650  poods  per  dessiatine  (=76  cwt.  per  acre);  on 
the  better  cultivated  lands  the  return  is  850,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts as  high  as  1,000  or  1,200  poods  per  dessiatine  (=99,110 
and  140  cwt.  per  acre).  Comparing  these  returns  with  those 
of  France  and  Germany  (ajite,  p.  476.),  we  perceive  in  what  a 
state  of  inferiority  this  culture  still  is  with  us.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltawa  the  crop  varies  between  600  and  3,000  poods, 
—  a  crop  of  the  latter  abundance  being  exceedingly  rare ;  the 
average  may  be  about  1,000.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
I  government  of  Tschemigow  the  crop,  after  hemp,  returns  as 

I  much  as  1 ,500  poods  per  dessiatine  ;  whilst,  cultivated  alter- 

\  nately  with  cereals,  it  seldom  returns  more  than  700,  and  the 

i  average  is  600,     In  the  southern  portions  of  the  government, 

the  peasants,  who  cultivate  the  beet-root  several  years  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  same  land,  obtain,  the  first  year  1,000,  the 
second  year  800,  and  the  third  year  600  poods.  In  the  govern- 
ments of  Toula  and  Kiazan  the  lands,  which  are  highly  ma- 
nured, yield  a  return  of  as  much  as  2,000  poods  per  dessiatine ; 
but  the  quality  is  so  inferior  in  saccharine  contents,  that  the 
]  excess  in  quantity  does  not  make  up  for  it.     It  has  been  ob- 

served that  the  large-sized  beet-roots,  the  juice  of  which  indi- 
'  cated  only  two  degrees  of  Beaume's  areometer,  did  not  yield  a 
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third  of  the  produce  obtained  from  small  beet- roots  of  good 
quality :  the  manufacturers^  accordingly,  are  shy  of  purchasing 
large  beet-roots  off  highly  manured  land.  In  the  government 
of  Koursk,  where  this  culture  dates  only  from  1845,  the  average 
crop  is  620  poods  per  dessiatine. 

The  expenses  of  cultivation  vary  greatly  both  from  pla(*.e  to 
place  and  from  year  to  year,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  form 
a  general  estimate.  Upon  an  estate  in  the  government  of  Kiew, 
where  M.  Dupan^  manager  of  Count  Bobrinski's  establishment^ 
keeps  an  exact  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  these  ar^ 
found  to  amount  to  95  paper  or  27  silver  roubles  per  dessiatine, 
and  this  agriculturist  considers  that  they  ought  in  no  case  to , 
exceed  30  silver  roubles  per  dessiatine,  (=35«.  4A  per  acre), 
even  including  the  renewal  of  agricultural  implements.  M. 
Chischkoff,  one  of  our  most  experienced  proprietors  in  this 
branch  of  culture,  gives  the  following  estimate  of  expense  per 
dessiatine. 

32  dajs*  work  of  a  man  Q  15  kopecks         ... 
77  ,y        a  woman  @    S     ^  ... 

18|        „  a  horse  @  30      „  ... 

Total  per  dessiatine   -      16      46 

The  same  proprietor  furnished  the  commission  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  expenses  of  culture  of  250  dessiatines, 
taken  on  an  average  of  seven  years : 

10,412  days'  work  of  a  man  Q,  15  kopecks     .        -        . 

6,4 1 1  ditto  of  a  woman,  for  sowing  and  weeding  @  8  kop. 

9,115  ditto  of  ditto,  for  harvest  work  0  8  kop. 

1,922  ditto  of  horse  @  30  kop.     -        -        - 

1,036  ditto  of  pair  of  oxen  (^  30  kop.  .  .  -  - 
Rent  of  250  dessiatines  of  land  @  6  roubles  -  -  - 
CJost  of  seed         ...-...- 

Total 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  23  roubles  9  kopecks  per  dessiatine, 
of  which  14  roubles  76  kopecks  are  for  field  labour.  Assuming 
an  average  crop  of  800  poods,  the  cost  price  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  2|  kopecks  per  pood.  The  nett  return  of  course  depends 
greatly  on  tiie  distance  of  the  land  from  the  manufactory. 
Experience  has  shown  that  beyond  15  versts  (  =  10  miles)  of 
carriage,  the  benefit  either  for  grower  or  for  manufacturer  is 
very  problematical ;  and  those  establishments  wliich  have  drawn 
their  raw  material  from  a  greater  distance — of  which,  however, 
the  examples  are  but  rare — have  almost  always  worked  at  a 
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loss.  Yet  there  are  establishments  in  the  government  of  Koursk 
which  receive  their  beet-root  from  plantations  40  or  even  70 
versts  off. 

In  the  government  of  Kiew  the  beet-root  is  paid  for  at  a 
price  agreed  on  before-hand,  which  is  generally  at  the  rate  of 
57 y  sometimes  at  that  of  from  50  to  55  kopecks  per  berkovetz, 
or  from  5  to  5^  kopecks  per  pood.  When  delivered  at  the 
manufactory,  11,  12,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  15  poods  are 
reckoned  to  1  berkovetz,  according  as  the  beet-root  is  better  or 
worse  cleaned,  that  is,  freed  of  the  small  roots  and  the  adhering 
earth.  The  manufacturers  consider  this  over-weight  necessary 
.  likewise  to  make  up  for  the  loss  from  drying  during  the  time  it 
lies  in  the  bam.  In  the  government  of  Tschemigow,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  weighing,  the  beet-roots  are  taken  off  by  measure^ 
—  ly  tchetwerts  being  held  equivalent  to  1  berkovetz,  of  which 
the  ordinary  price  is  60  kopecks  =  6  kopecks  per  pood.  In  the 
government  of  Toula,  very  few  proprietors  raise  beet-roots  for 
sale:  those  who  have  manufactories  pay  their  peasants  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  from  60  to  85  kopecks  per  berkovetz. 

The  inquiries  made  by  the  commission  as  to  the  revenue 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  beet-root  as  com- 
pared with  other  sorts  of  culture,  led  to  the  following  results : 
In  the  government  of  Kiew,  a  dessiatine  of  land  occupied  in  the 
culture  of  beet-root  gives  a  nett  return  of  about  30  roubles, 
whilst  a  good  wheat  crop  affords  a  return  of  not  more  than  20, 
or  a  third  less.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of 
^  Tschemigow,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Poltawa,  the 

culture  of  tobacco  holds  the  balance  pretty  even  with  that  of 
beet-root :  the  latter  is  found  profitable  only  where  the  plan- 
tation is  quite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manufactory.  From 
an  account  handed  to  the  commission  by  M.  Chischkoff,  founded 
on  the  average  expense  of  culture  and  proceeds  of  return  obtained 
in  the  governments  of  Toula  and  Kiazan,  it  would  appear  that 
a  dessiatine  of  beet-roots  gives  a  nett  return  of  43  roubles  54 
kopecks,  whilst  a  dessiatine  of  cereals  cultivated  on  the  three- 
shift  system  gives  an  average  return  of  not  more  than  15  roubles 
54  kopecks  :  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  beet-root  is  there- 
fore 28  roubles  10  kopecks  per  dessiatine.  According  to  another 
account,  presented  by  the  same  proprietor,  the  mean  produce  of 
seven  years  from  his  own  plantations  in  the  government  of 
Toula  amounted,  notwithstanding  partial  failures  of  the  crop, 
to  65  berkovetz  per  dessiatine,  affording,  at  the  rate  of  60  kopecks 
per  berkovetz,  a  nett  return  of  16  roubles  15  kopecks;  but 
taking  the  rate  of  85  kopecks,  being  the  price  paid  by  other 
establishment  of  the  district,  the  nett  return  per  dessiatine 
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would  be  32  roubles  60  kopecks^ —  a  return  never  to  be  derived 
from  the  culture  of  any  sort  of  grain. 

In  most  of  the  sugar  man^actones  the  friel  employed  is 
"wood;  but  in  districts  where  wood  is  dear,  turf  or  coal  is 
employed,  and,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  straw  and  rushes.  The 
quantities  of  fiiel  used  in  the  different  manufactories  seem  to 
be  very  different,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  wood,  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  and  the  apparatus.  Where  fuel  is  very 
plentiful,  no  exact  account  of  the  quantity  consumed  is  kept 
In  the  government  of  Kiew,  where  forest  land  is  abundant, 
some  partial  destructions  of  forests  have  resulted  from  the  lar^e 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  in  some  localities  a  scarcity  of  this  article 
is  felt:  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  government  the  price  of 
fire-wood  has.  doubled  since  the  introduction  of  the  sugar 
manufacture.  The  price  of  hard-wood  delivered  at  the  manu- 
factories, cost  of  transport  included,  comes  to  about  6  or  7 
roubles  per  cubic  sag^ne,  (1  sag^ne  =  7  feet).  The  consump- 
tion of  wood  in  the  sugar  manufactories  of  the  districts  of 
Tscherkassk,  Tschihirinsk,  and  Zwenigorod  in  the  government 
of  Kiew,  amounts  to  40,000  cubic  sagdnes,  and  the  production 
of  these  manufactories  is  estimated  at  272,000  poods  of  raw 
sugar,  which  gives  6^  poods  of  sugar  to  a  cubic  sagdne  of  wood; 
so  that  the  cost  of  fuel  comes  to  about  a  rouble  upon  the  pood 
of  raw  sugar.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  government  of 
Tschemigow,  which  is  also  well  wooded,  the  proprietors  of  the 
sugar  establishments  provide  themselves  with  fuel  from  their 
own  forests ;  but  in  the  southern  districts,  the  wood  is  beginning 
to  get  scarce,  and  its  price  is  sensibly  augmenting :  the  proprie- 
tors, after  exhausting  their  own  forests,  are  now  obliged  to 
purchase ;  and  many  of  them,  from  the  deamess  of  wood,  have 
recourse  to  straw,  which  costs  ly  to  ^  kopeck  per  pood.  In  some 
establishments  the  consumption  of  wood  is  reckoned  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  1  cubic  sag^ne  to  100  poods  of  beet-root;  in  others 
it  is  estimated  at  only  7  or  |  sag^ne,  so  that  the  average 
may  be  taken  at  |  sagSne  to  100  poods:  at  this  rate,  and 
reckoning  the  price  at  6  roubles  per  cubic  sagdne,  fuel  would 
come,  with  a  return  of  3  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar,  to  150  kopecks; 
with  a  return  of  4  per  cent.,  to  112^  kopecks ;  and,  with  a  return 
of  5  per  cent,  to  90  kopecks  per  pood.  The  government  of 
Poltawa  is  situated,  in  regard  to  fiiel,  pretty  similarly  to  the 
southern  part  of  Tschemigow.  In  the  government  of  Toula, 
the  manufacturers  have  to  fetch  their  wood  from  a  distance  of  10 
to  30  versts,  and  a  cubic  sag^ne  costs  them  from  7  to  10  rou- 
bles. This  high  price  has  mduced  some  proprietors  to  have 
recom*se  to  peat;   and  several  large  establishments  use  that 
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sort  of  fuel  exclusively.     In  the  steppe  districts  straw  is  fnade 
use  of. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  required  depends  in  no  small  d^ree  on 
the  mode  of  extraction  of  the  juice  ;  the  thicker  the  juice  is  the 
less  fuel  is  needed ;  according  to  M.  ChischkoflTs  experiment's^ 
there  is  required  for  10,000  poods  of  beet-root  from  which  the 
juice  is  extracted  by  pressure,  30  cubic  sagdnes  of  wood ;  when 
extracted  by  maceration  in  cold  water,  40  sag^nes ;  and  in  hot 
water,  45  sag^nes.  Thus,  assuming  a  return  of  3  per  cent,  and 
a  price  of  6  roubles  per  sagdne,  the  cost  of  fuel  would  amount, 
in  the  three  cases  respectively,  to  60,  80,  and  90  kopecks  upon 
the  pood  of  raw  sugar ;  with  a  return  of  4  per  cent.,  it  would 
be  45,  60,  and  67^,  and  with  a  return  of  5  per  cent.,  36, 48,  and 
64.  M.  Chischkoff  is  of  opinion  that  fuel  might  be  greatly  eco- 
nomised by  a  better  construction  of  the  furnaces,  which,  in  most 
of  the  establishments,  is  exceedingly  defective. 

The  animal  charcoal  employed  in  the  manufactories  has  often 
to  be  procured  from  distant  localities.  In  the  government  of  Kiew 
a  pood  of  calcined  bones  costs  57  kopecks:  some  establishments 
get  their  bones  raw  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
they  cost  from  7  to  10  kopecks  per  pood,  which,  adding  the  ex- 
pense of  transport,  brings  them  to  from  10  to  15  kopecks  laid 
down  at  the  manufactory.  In  the  government  of  Tschemigow 
the  Jews  collect  the  bones  from  amongst  the  peasants,  and  sell 
them  to  the  manufactories ;  sometimes  they  receive  payment  in 
money,  but  generally  in  kind,  the  price  being  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  a  pood  of  bones.  In  the  government  of  Toula  the  peasants 
themselves  of  the  neighbouring  villages  carry  their  bones  to  the 
manufactories — in  small  quantities  of  course;  and  the  manu- 
facturers procure  them  also  from  Moscow  and  other  towns ;  the 
average  price  of  a  pood  comes  to  30  to  35  kopecks.  M.  Chisch- 
koff calculates  that  for  1,000  poods  of  beet-root  there  is  required 
250  poods  of  animal  charcoal  powder,  or  a  pound  of  the  one  for 
a  pood  of  the  other,  and  that  tor  the  above  quantity  of  the  pow- 
der 850  poods  of  bones  are  required ;  other  proprietors  reckon 
only  ^  to  I  lb.  of  the  powder  to  a  pood  of  beet-root. 

The  labour  at  the  manufactories  is  performed  partly  by  corvee, 
partly  upon  wages ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  latter  mode  is  not  had 
recourse  to — the  only  exceptions  being  virhere  the  domains  of 
the  proprietor  are  large  compared  with  the  extent  of  his  esta- 
blishment. Where  the  manufacturer  is  not  a  landed  proprietor, 
the  whole  work  is  performed  by  hired  labourers,  and  this  is 
sometimes  the  case  even  in  establishments  belonging  to  landed 
proprietors.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  depends  not 
only  on  the  extent  of  tlie  establishment,  but  also  on  the  mode 
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of  manufacture  and  the  distribution  of  labour.  According  to 
M.  ChischkofTs  opinion  there  are  required,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  1,000  poods  of  beet-root  into  sugar  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  working  day  and  night,  at  least  100 
workmen  who  relieve  each  other ;  and  as  the  season  lasts  from 
three  to  four  months,  an  establishment  consuming  1,000  poods 
of  beet-root  in  the  twenty-four  hours  would  consume  at  least 
100,000  during  the  season,  which  yrould  give  1,000  poods  of 
beet-root  per  workman*  But  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed is  generally  larger:  for  example.  Count  Kouscheleff- 
Bezborodko's  manufactory  in  the  government  of  Tschernigow, 
which  consumes  1,000  poods  of  beet-root  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  employs  two  hundred  workmen  during  three  months, 
which  woidd  give  about  90,000  poods  for  the  whole  season,  and 
450  poods  per  workman.  M.  Essimontowski's  manufactory]^in 
the  same  government,  which  works  off  from  30,000  to  40,000 
poods  of  beet-root,  employs  from  120  to  140  workmen  during 
the  season,  and  10  or  12  permanently,  which  gives  an  average 
of  1  workman  for  248  poods.  We  apprehend  that  we  may 
reckon  at  the  lowest  1  workman  for  500  poods  of  beet-root; 
and  as  the  production  of  1,200,000  poods  of  sugar,  assuming  a 
yield  of  4  per  cent.,  implies  the  consumption  of  30  millions  of 
poods  of  beet-root,  we  mav  estimate  the  total  minimum  number 
of  workmen  employed  in  this  manufacture  at  60,000  individuals, 
whereof  nine-tenths  are  employed  from  three  to  four  months, 
and  one-tenth  have  employment  during  the  whole  year. 

The  workmen's  wages  are  paid  sometimes  by  the  day,  but 
oftener  by  the  month,  and  do  not  vary  greatly  in  amount  in  the 
different  provinces.  In  the  government  of  Kiew  the  ordinary 
rate  is  15  kopecks  a  day  with  food,  for  twelve  hours'  work ;  and 
if  the  wages  are  paid  by  the  month  the  rate  is  never  under 
3  roubles.  In  the  government  of  Tschernigow  the  rate  is  4 
roubles  per  month  with  food,  or  6  roubles  per  month  without. 
In  the  government  of  Poltawa  the  rate  in  some  establishments  is 
28  roubles  for  seven  months,  and  in  others  4  roubles  per  month 
with  food.  In  the  government  of  Toula  the  rate  in  almost  all 
the  establishinents  is  3  to  3^  roubles  per  month. 

The  expenses  of  manufacture  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  apparatus  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  sea- 
son. According  to  M.  Chischkow  they  amount  at  an  average 
to  1|  roubles  per  berkovetz,  or  15  kopecks  per  pood;  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  the  expenses  of  his  own  establish- 
ment during  the  seven  years  from  1842  to  1849,  in  the  course 
of  which  179,770  poods  of  beet-root  were  converted  into 
sugar :  — 
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Fuel  (wood) 8339 

Wages  of  saperintendence     -------  1299 

Workmen's  wages         --------  6332 

Horse-hire  ----------  495 

Light 395 

Oi^  tar,  and  grease       --------  61 

Animal  charcoal  ---------  3493 

Chalk,  follers*  earth,  &C. 121 

Casks  and  hoops           ------..  sgi 

Costs  of  transport  and  sale    ------.  1301 

Total        -      21,217 
Tear  and  wear      -        -       3109 

Total  expense      -     24,326 

This  gives  a  result  of  13  J  kopecks  per  pood.  We  perceive 
also  that  the  cost  of  fuel  comes  to  34^  per  cent;  salaries  and 
wages  to  27  per  cent,  and  bone  black  to  more  than  14  per  cent, 
of  Qie  total  expenses  of  manufacture : — 

Sil9.  Roub- 

Adding  to  the  above  sum  of       -----        -        24,326 

'^      the  yaloe  of  179,770  poods  of  beet-root  ®  6  kop.  per  pood    -        10,786 

We  obtain  a  total  expense  of    -       -       35,112 

The  179,770  poods  would  give  a  return,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.,  of  7,191,  and,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  of  8,988  poods  of 
raw  sugar,  of  which,  therefore,  the  cost  price  would  be  at  the 
rate,  in  the  first  case,  of  4  roubles  88  kopecks,  and,  in  the  second 
case,  of  3  roubles  90  kopecks  per  pood. 

Most  of  the  manufactories  send  their  raw  sugars  to  the  nearest 
refineries,  which  again  send  them,  in  a  refined  state,  to  the  near- 
est fairs  and  towns ;  in  some  establishments  the  raw  sugar  is 
sold  upon  the  spot ;  the  cost  of  transport  varies  according  to 
season  and  locality.  In  1849,  the  carriage  of  refined  sugar 
from  Kiew  to  Nijni-Nowgorod  cost  1  rouble  per  pood ;  in  the 
government  of  Poltawa  and  Tschemigow,  the  common  rate  is 
10  kopecks  per  pood  for  a  distance  of  100  versts;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Toula,  for  a  distance  of  300  to  360  versts,  the  summer 
rate  is  25  to  35,  and  the  winter  rate  15  to  18  or  20  kopecks  per 
pood. 

In  concluding  its  Report,  the  commission  observes,  inter  alioy 
that  beet-root  does  not  require  a  particularly  fertile  soil — it  may 
be  grown  wherever  rye  is  grown : — but  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
pendent upon  climate,  and  the  crop  becomes  very  uncertain  as 
we  approach  the  regions  of  excessive  cold ;  it  is  to  this  cause 
that  the  commission  attributes  the  bad  success  of  this  culture  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  and  of  course  its  chances  would  be 
less  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  north  and  eaji?t  of  that  go- 
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vemment;  on  the  other  hand^  in  most  foggy  climates,  the  beet- 
root yields  abundant  crops,  but  contsdns  Uttle  saccharine  matter. 
In  the  steppe  countries  of  the  south,  the  climate,  although  suffi- 
ciently warm,  is  subject  to  rapid  changes,  and  the  droughts  ge- 
nerally commence  at  the  season  when  the  young  plants  are  most 
in  want  of  warmth  accompanied  by  moisture,  so  that  in  these 
regions  the  culture  becomes  very  uncertain.   Its  most  favourable 
locality  is  considered  by  the  commission  to  be  the  countries 
situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  government  of  Moscow,  where 
the  climate  is  temperate  and  great  droughts  are  rare ;  the  soil 
also  has  preserved  sufficient  virgin  fertility  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  much  manure,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  countries  has  proved  that  the  beet  thrives  best  on 
a  well  ploughed  and  well  cleaned  but  undimged  soil.     Manure 
always  communicates  to  it  saline  substances,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  from  the  saccharine  matter ;  but  the  difficulties  of 
raising  a  crop  without  manure  are  yearly  increasing,  and  now 
amount  almost  to  an  impossibility  in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  region,  which  form  the  chief  seat  of  the  sugar  manufacture. 
For  this  reason  the  commission  considers  the  most  favourable 
districts  for  this  culture  to  be  the  governments  of  Kharkow, 
Poltawa,  and  Kiew.     Amongst  the  chief  benefits  to  our  rural 
economy  which  have  attended  its  introduction  the  commission 
specifies  the  following :  — that  it  has  occasioned  the  introduction 
by  our  proprietors  of  improved  agricultural  implements,  which 
the  peasants,  after  becoming  familiar  with  their  use,  have  also 
begun  to  employ  in  the  culture  of  cereals ; — that  the  beet-root, 
readily  adapting  itself  to  a  system  of  rotation,  has  put  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  way  of  several  improvements  in  this  respect; — 
and  that  the  sugar  manufacture  Aimishes  the  rural  population 
with  the  means  of  turning  their  time  to  profit  during  the  season 
when  there  is  but  little  to  do  in  the  fields.*    It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  advantages  are  restricted  within  the  narrow 
limits  which  the  culture  occupies.! 

*  According  to  information  collected  bj  the  commission,  the  wages  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  sugar  manufactories  amounted  to  1,800,000  roubles  annually^ 
without  including  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  to  this  we  may  add  300,000  roubles 
for  animal  charcoal,  which  pass  for  most  part  into  the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
exchange  for  an  object  formerly  entirely  destitute  of  yalue. 

t  We  are  induced  from  information  gathered  since  the  earlier  part  of  this  work 
was  written  to  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  beet-root 
culture  to  something  between  35,000  and  40,000  dessiatines  ;  our  former  estimate 
(anti,  p.  150.)  is  too  high.  The  estimate  of  the  commission  is  30,000  dessiatines, 
without  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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Linen  Mcmufacture. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  blows  continuously  dealt  out  to  it 
by  the  increasing  use  of  cotton  goods,  the  linen  manufacture 
still  maintains  the  foremost  rank  in  Kussia  in  point  of  extent 
and  importance.  It  is  not,  like  the  cotton  manufacture,  con- 
centrated in  large  establishments  which  strike  the  eye  by  their 
size,  their  machinery,  and  the  numbers  of  workmen  collected  on 
the  premises ;  but,  confined  within  the  modest  walls  of  the  pea- 
sant's cottage,  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land ;  there  is  scarcely  a  village  to  be  round  within  the 
wide  limits  of  the  empire  where  the  wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the 
loom  are  not  likewise  to  be  found.  With  regard  to  the  product 
of  this  industry,  however,  it  is  but  an  approximative  estimate 
that  we  are  able  to  form,  as  our  statistics  on  the  subject  are  still 
very  imperfect. 

Linen  cloth  forms  one  of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity 
which  no  individual,  rich  or  poor,  can  entirely  dispense  with. 
Reckoning  only  two  shirts  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant,  and 
4  archlnes  at  an  average  for  each  shirt,  this  single  article  would 
infer  for  a  population  of  65^  millions,  a  consumption  of  524 
millions  of  archlnes.*  In  an  article  on  the  exposition  of  the 
products  of  Russian  industry  at  Moscow  in  1843,  published  in 
the  Gazette  de  Commerce  of  the  same  year,  M.  Weretennikoff 
strikes  an  average  of  20  archlnes  as  the  quantity  of  common 
linen  cloth  consumed  in  Russia  by  each  inhabitant;  and  he 
estimates  the  value,  at  the  rate  of  12^  kopecks  (paper)  per 
archine,  at  150  miUions  of  paper  (=42,857,000  silver)  roubles. 
M.  Scherer,  adopting  this  estimate  in  his  work  on  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  products  of  Russian  industry  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1849,  makes  the  following  calculation  as  to  the  products  of  linen 
industry :  common  cloths  40  millions  of  silver  roubles ;  other 
cloths  and  articles  manufactured  for  home  consumption  20  mil- 
lions ;  flax  and  linen  manufactures  exported  20  millions ;  total 
80  millions  of  silver  roubles.  This  estimate  gives  room  for 
-,  some  observations. 

ij :  The  average  of  20  archlnes  per  inhabitant,  or  100  archlnes 

Eer  family,  annually,  seems  too  high,  especially  considering  that 
nen  fabrics  are  much  more  durable  than  cotton;  it  implies, 
amongst  the  common  people,  more  ease  of  circumstances  than  is 
generally  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  12^  ko- 
pecks paper  (=3^  kop.  silv.)  per  archine  is  far  too  low:  it  is 
the  price  of  the  coarsest  sackcloth.     A  pound  of  linen  yarn. 


|i: 


♦  An  archine  is  28,  or,  more  exactly,  27*992  English  inches. 
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such  as  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  costs 
10  kopecks  silver,  and  will  not  turn  out  more  than  3  archines  at 
the  utmost.  This  of  itself  makes  3^  kopecks  for  the  semi-raw 
material,  leaving  only  j^  kopeck  for  the  weaving.  Moreover, 
besides  the  common  cloth  of  which  the  peasants'  shirts  are  com- 
posed, the  females  in  most  governments  use  handkerchiefs  and 
other  articles  of  a  somewhat  finer  sort  of  stuff.  Now,  the  most 
ordinary  household  linens  sell  for  5  to  7  paper  roubles  per  piece 
of  30  archines,  being  at  the  rate  of  16§  to  23^  paper,  or  4f  to 
7^  silver  kopecks  per  archine  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  we  can 
estimate  the  average  value  of  the  ordinary  linen  cloth  con- 
sumed by  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  at  less  than  6 
silver  kopecks  per  archine. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  average  consumption. 
We  have  already  estimated  the  population  of  the  empire  of 
Russia  in  Europe  for  the  year  1852  (see  antcy  p.  66.)  at  55^ 
millions;  but  as,  according  to  /the  last  census,  the  decrease 
during  the  cholera  years  was  larger  than  we  had  supposed,  we 
think  it  will  be  safer,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  mark,  to  re- 
duce that  figure  to  54  millions,  being  pretty  nearly  the  nmnber 
given  by  M.  Koeppen  for  the  year  1846. 

Adding  to  this  nnmber  of             -            -            -  54,000,000 

1.  Population  of  the  Grand  Duchj  of  Finland     -  1,500,000 

2.  Ditto  of  kingdom  of  Poland  per  latest  retams  -  4,800,000 

3.  Ditto  of  AjBiatic  possessions      -            -            -  5,200,000 


We  obtain  a  total  population  of       -  65,500,000 

Of  this  total,  the  urban  population  amounted,  in  the  towns  of 
European  Russia,  to  5,356,000,  and  in  those  of  Asia  to  340,000, 
together  to  5,696,000  inhabitants  ;  from  which  we  may  deduct 
about  10  or  12  per  cent  for  that  portion  which  has  preserved  its 
rural  habits  and  costume,  and  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
rural  than  to  the  urban  or  burgess  class  of  the  population.  In 
round  numbers,  then,  we  may  state  the  entire  population  of  the 
whole  Kussian  dominions,  Asia  included,  at  60^  millions  of 
rural,  and  5  millions  of  urban  inhabitants.  Now  we  can  hardly 
reckon,  for  body  linen,  a  lower  average  than  two  shirts  per 
annum ;  this  of  itself*  comes  to  7  to  8  archines  per  inhabitant. 
Adding  to  this  other  articles  of  apparel  for  man,  woman,  and 
child,  bed-linen,  towels,  &c.,  we  are  safe  in  carry ing  the  average 
quantity  used  by  an  individual  as  high  as  10  archines*,  which 

*  In  the  states  of  the  ZoUvcrein  the  home  consumption  of  linen  is  estimated  at 
406  millions  of  ells  for  a  population  of  29  millions,  which  gives  an  average  of  14 
ells,  or  about  13^  archines  for  each  inhabitant. 
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gives^  for  the  rural  population  of  60^  millions,  605  millions  of 
archines.  This,  at  the  price  of  6  kopecks  per  archine,  repre- 
sents a  value  of  36,300,000  silver  roubles.  But  if  we  consider 
that,  of  these  60^  millions,  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  males  and 
a  third  of  the  females  use  body  linen  of  a  somewhat  finer  quality 
than  the  sort  which  we  have  estimated  at  6  kopecks  per  archine*, 
this  estimate  will  appear  to  be  certainly  under  the  mark,  and 
we  believe  that  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  estimate  the  value 
of  linens  consmned  by  this  class  of  tiie  population  at  the  fi|ime 
slump  sum  that  M.  Scherer  does,  namely,  40  millions  of  roubles,  f 
As  regards  the  urban  population  of  5  millions,  in  which  are 
included  the  nobility,  burghers,  clergy,  employes,  and  oflicers  of 
every  rank,  and  all  the  classes  in  easy  circumstances,  who  use 
more  and  finer  linen  of  every  description,  we  allow  them  at  an 
average  20  archines  per  inhabitant — in  all  1 00  millions  of  archines, 
representing,  at  the  rate  of  20  kopecks  per  archine,  a  value  of 
20  millions  of  silver  roubles :  this,  added  to  the  preceding  sum^ 
gives  60  millions,  to  which  we  may  still  add  5  per  cent.,  or  3 
millions,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  table  napery,  sail-cloth^ 
stockings,  bonnet-work,  thread, —  giving  a  total  value  of  63 
millions  of  silver  roubles,  without  reckoning  exports. 

The  hempen  manufacture  is  greatly  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  linen.  In  the  article  already  cited,  M.  Scherer  estimates  its 
value  at  50  millions  of  silver  roubles ;  but  we  consider  this 
estimate  excessive  for  the  following  reasons :  The  quantity  of 
hemp  produced  is  estimated  at  6  millions  of  poods,  without 
reckoning  the  production  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  figure 
we  admit  to  be  below  the  mark ;  but  it  is  notorious,  first,  that 
the  culture  of  hemp  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  flax, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  linen  manufacture  augments  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  the  hempen 
manufacture  does.  Linen  fabrics,  even  of  the  most  ordinary 
description,  represent  thrice  or  four  times  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  finer  fabrics  can  augment  this*  value  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  20,  and  even  more;  whilst  hemp  being  em- 

*  A  number  of  the  female  peasantry,  especially  in  Little  Russia  and  the  Polish 
r  provinces,  wear  linen  that  costs  from  10  to  15  kopecks  per  archine,  and  eTen 

more. 

t  If  it  be  objected  that  in  Asiatic  Russia,  especially  in  the  transcaucasian  pro- 
yinces,  part  of  the  population  wear  silk  shirts,  instead  of  linen,  we  answer  that 
considering  that  this  practice  exists  amongst  ^  at  the  utmost  of  the  population  of 
the  empire  —  that  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  not  more  than  6,000  or  7,000  poods 
of  silk  at  most  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  fabrics  suitable  for  the  lower 
classes  —  and  that  we  have  reduced  both  average  consumption  and  price  to  tho 
most  moderate  possible  figure,  —  it  must  be  obvious  that  any  difference  that  could 
possibly  proceed  from  such  a  limited  use  of  silk  is  amply  counterbalanced  by  the 
,  f  moderation  of  our  estimates. 
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ployed  for  most  part  only  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics, 
such  as  sail-cloth,  baggings,  and  packing-cloth,  the  manipulation 
can  only  double  or  triple  the  value  of  the  article  in  its  raw 
state;  and,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cables  and 
cordage,  this  value  is  raised  only  by  50  or  100  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  there  were  exported  in  the 
conunerce  with  Europe  8,424,000  poods  of  hemp  and  hemj)- 
codilla,  representing,  at  the  official  valuations,  2C|F00,000 
silver  roubles,  which  gives  an  average  value  of  2  roubles  46 
kopecks  per  pood ;  and  1,236,000  poods  of  cables  and  cord- 
age, representing  a  value  of  3,511,000  roubles,  which  gives  a 
mean  value  of  2  roubles  84  kopecks  per  pood,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  hemp  was  to  that  of  the  cables  and  cordage  as  100  to 
115,  or,  in  other  words,  the  manipulation  had  added  only  15 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  Assuming  that  the 
whole  cables  and  cordage  exported  had  been  manufactured  from 
hemp  codilla,  which  figures  at  the  mean  price  of  only  I  rouble 
28  kopecks  per  pood,  the  value  of  the  raw  material  would  be 
to  that  of  the  manufactured  article  as  100  to  222.  The  aug- 
mentation of  value  is  more  considerable  in  the  manufacture  of 
sail-cloth,  being  nearly  as  10  to  32 ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  less  for  packing-cloth  and  bagging.  Putting  all  these  cir- 
cumstances together,  we  do  not  consider  that  we  can  adopt  at 
an  average  for  the  value  of  the  whole  manufactures  of  which 
hemp  forms  the  raw  material  more  than  2^  times  the  value  of 
the  latter.  Now  the  average  annual  export  of  hemp  and  codilla 
during  the  three  years  1848 — 50,  was  2,808,000  poods,  esti- 
mated at  the  average  value  of  2  roubles  46  kopecks  per  pood. 
At  this  rate,  we  cannot  adopt  for  hemp  used  upon  the  place  of 
production  a  higher  value  than  2  roubles  at  the  utmost*  But 
assuming  that  there  is  used  in  the  country  (without  including 
what  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sail-cloth  and 
cordage  exported)  about  double  the  quantity  exported  in  a  raw 
state,  or  5,600,000  poods,  and  reckoning  a  value  of  5  roubles  per 
pood  of  worked  hemp,  we  obtsdn  28  millions  of  roubles  as  the . 
total  value  of  the  products  of  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
value  of  the  products  of  the  linen  manufacture  consumed  in 
the  country,  having  been  already  estimated  at  63  millions, 
these  two  branches  together  give  a  value  of  91  millions  of 
roubles,  to  which  we  must  add  the  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  cloth, 
cables,  and  cordage  exported.  The  mean  annual  value  of  the 
exportation  of  these  articles  during  the  three  years  1848 — 50 
was  as  follows : 
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Roub. 

Flax  and  flax-tow        ....            -  11,022,000 

Hemp  and  hemp-tow  -----  6,900,000 

Flax  and  hemp-yarn  -            -            .            -            -  238,000 

Cables  and  cordage     ...            -            -  1,174,000 

Sail-cloth,  raven- duck,  and  other  fabrics          -            -  1,552,000 

Total  -  -  -  .     20,886,000 

Addin|dLhis  sum  to  the  91  millions  representing  the  value  of  the 
linen  andHiempen  products  consumed  in  the  country,  we  obtain 
a  total  value  from  these  two  branches  of  industry,  including  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  of  about  112  millions  of  roubles 
(  =  17,730,000^  sterling),  or  nearly  2  J  times  the  value  of  the 
product  of  the  same  branches  of  industry  in  France,  estimated 
by  M,  Schnitzler  at  about  200  millions  of  francs.*  Deducting 
from  this  amount  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  which  we  have 
already  estimated  {ante,  p.  157.)  at  36,523,000  silver  roubles, 
there  remains  about  75  J  millions  of  roubles  (  =  12  millions  ster- 
ling) added  by  the  linen  and  hempen  manufacture  to  the  gross 
value  of  two  of  our  agricultural  products — an  addition  which  no 
other  branch  of  industry  has  hillierto  succeeded  in  effecting.  It 
thus  occupies  the  highest  rank  amongst  all  the  departments  of 
national  labour,  and  is  so  much  the  more  deserv  ing  of  preference 
and  encouragement  inasmuch  as  the  raw  material  which  it  em- 
ploys is  produced  upon  our  own  soil — as  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture — as  it  nas  its 
seats  in  tlie  humblest  cabins — as  it  withdraws  not  a  single  cul- 
tivator from  the  labours  of  the  field — and  as  it  is  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  family  life  and  the  patriarchal  organisation  of  our 
rural  communes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  it  is  the  support  of 
several  little  subsidiary  trades,  as  wheel-,  spindle-,  and  loom- 
making,  which  give  employment  to  a  number  of  hands  amongst 
our  country  population.  In  some  governments  there  are  whole 
villages  which  find  employment  in  these  little  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  we  may  count  by  millions  the  number  of  hands  to 
which  the  linen  manufacture,  in  some  form  or  other,  aflTords 
occupation. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  flax  produced  throughout  the  posses- 
sions of  Russia,  amounting  at  a  very  moderate  computation  to 
about  12  millions  of  poods,  there  remains,  after  deducting  ex- 
portation, about  7^  millions  of  poods  for  home  consumption. 
Of  this,  deducting  a  fourth  for  waste  and  for  the  flax  employed 
for  other  purposes,  there  would  still  remain  5,625,000  poods 

♦  In  Austria  the  products  of  the  linen  manufacture  which  find  their  way  into 
commerce,  home  or  foreign,  are  valued  in  the  official  statistics  at  31,000,000 
convention  florins  (=3,100,000/.):  but  in  this  estimate  are  not  included  the 
household  stuffs  manufactured  and  consumed  by  the  peasantry  without  entering 
into  commerce. 
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for  spinning;  with  us  this  operation  is  always  performed  by 
hand,  and  as  for  an  average  spinner  we  can  scarcely  reckon 
more  than  ^Ib.  per  day  •jOr — reckoning  240  days'  work — 2  poods 
per  annirai,  the  spinning  alone  of  this  quantity  of  flax  would 
occupy  2,812,500  individuals — a  number  which  will  not  be  con- 
sidered excessive  when  it  is  considered  that  the  work  is  done  by 
women  in  the  intervals  of  their  domestic  occupations  and  partly 
also  by  children.!  The  weaving  occupies  much  fewer  hands  than 
the  spinning.  According  to  information  collected  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jaroslaw,  a  weaver  can  manufacture  in  a  day  from  3  to  6 
archines,  according  to  fineness,  of  a  fabric  of  medium  quality ;  of 
coarse  fabrics  a  complete  days'  work  may  turn  out  as  much  as  10 
archines ;  but  considering  that  in  Bussia  the  women  often  weave 
during  the  intervals  of  their  domestic  occupations,  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  more  than  7^  archines  as  the  average  quantity 
fabricated  per  diem,  or,  for  240  days'  work,  1,800  archines  per 
annum ;  this,  for  705  millions  of  archines  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, allows  392,700  weavers ;  adding  a  surplus  of  6  per  cent,  for 
very  fine  fabrics  and  exports,  we  will  not  go  beyond  the  mark 
in  carrying  the  niunber  of  individuals  employed  in  weaving  to 
425,000.  Adding  the  niunber  of  hands  occupied  during  a  part 
of  the  season  in  subsidiary  operations,  as  steeping,  scutching, 
and  heckling,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  spindles,  looms, 
and  other  accessory  implements,  the  total  number  of  the  rural 
population  which  finds  a  usefid  employment  for  its  time  by 
means  of  the  linen  manufacture,  may  be  estimated  at  little  less 
than  4  millions.  The  hemp  manufacture  must  occupy,  accord- 
ing to  an  approximative  estimate,  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  niunber 
of  hands  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  individuals  more  or  less  interested  in  these  two 
branches  of  industry  cannot  be  much  under  5  millions. 

This  much  premised  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  these 
manufactures,  we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  their  progress 
and  present  position. 

In  Belgium  and  some  other  countries,  the  whole  operations 
which  flax  undergoes  from  the  time  it  has-been  pulled,  belong, 
in  a  manner,  to  the  domain  of  industry :  in  Bussia,  and  other 
countries  where  industry  is  less  advanced,  the  steeping,  scutch- 

*  The  commission  already  referred  to  found  that,  in  the  government  of  Ja- 
roslaw, a  good  spinner  could  spin  in  a  day  IS  zolotnik,  or  less  than  I  lb.,  of  yam 
selling  for  abouKS  kopecks  per  lb.  Of  coarser  yam  as  much  as  ^  lb.  or  more  could 
be  spun  ;  but  for  finer  sorts  twice  as  much  time  is  required.  We  do  not  there- 
fore think  that  the  average  quantity  can  be  taken  to  exceed  J  lb.  per  diem. 

t  In  Gallicia,  with  a  population  of  5,000,000,  there  are  reckoned,  according  to 
the  official  statistics  published  in  1843,  to  be  450,000  spinners,  or  I  to  eveiy  11 
inhabicaats :  the  above  figure  gives  only  1  spinner  to  GYery  23  inhabitants. 
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ing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sorting  of  the  flax  belong  to 
the  occupations  of  agriculture,  and  the  linen  industry,  proi>erly 
so  called,  commences  with  the  operation  of  heckling.  This  is  a 
very  important  process,  as  it  is  upon  it  that  the  fineness  and 
equality  of  the  yam  mainly  depend :  in  England,  Belgium,  and 
other  coimtries,  it  is  performed  in  two  manners,  either  by  means 
of  machinery,  or  with  the  hand  by  means  of  metal  heckles :  but 
hitherto  even  the  best  heckling-macliines  do  not  turn  out  work 
equal  to  good  hand  heckling,  which  is  still  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  manufacturers ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
heckle  over  again  by  hand  flax  that  has  been  already  heckled 
by  machinery,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  highest  condition  of 
fineness  and  smoothness.  In  Belgium  two  sorts  of  heckles  are 
used ;  in  England,  three  sorts  are  in  use,  and  the  tow  remaining 
from  the  different  sorts  of  heckles  is  separately  collected  to  serve 
for  different  sorts  of  yam.  In  Kussia  this  process  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  very  negligent  manner,  by  means  of  bristle 
brushes,  often  ill  made  and  greatly  the  worse  for  wear:  this  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  backward  state  of  our  linen 
manufacture.  From  brush-heckling  there  results  in  truth  more 
line  and  less  tow;  but  the  line  is  less  smooth,  less  supple, 
and  less  silky ;  and  of  the  tow  more  is  lost  by  waste.  Flax 
heckled  in  the  Flemish  manner,  with  metallic  heckles,  is  much 
more  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics,  and  two  sorts 
of  tow  are  obtained,  of  which  that  proceeding  from  tlie  second 
heckling  is  very  superior  to  that  remaining  after  the  dressing 
with  the  hogs'-bristle  brushes.  The  experiments  of  tlie  two 
methods,  performed  under  the  eyes  of  the  commission  already 
mentioned,  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw,  gave  the  following 
results : — 

From  1  lb.  flax  dressed  in  the  Kussian  manner  with  bristle 
brushes, 

54i  zolotnik  line ; 
36}         „       tow; 
5  ,,       waste. 

From  1  lb.  flax  dressed  in  the  Flemish  manner  with  metal 
heckles, 

23^  zolotnik  line ; 
48|         „       tow  first  heckling; 
22  „      do.  second  heckling  (with  a  finer  heckle); 

2J        „      waste. 

Thus,  by  the  second  process,  there  results  less  than  half  the 
quantity  of  line,  but  the  loss  in  this  respect  is  compensated, 
1st,  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  line  itself,  and  secondly,  by 
the  quantity  of  the  tow  and  the  superior  quality  of  what  is 
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obtained  from  the  second  heckling ;  tow  of  a  good  quality,  that 
is  to  say,  well  cleaned  and  freed  from  its  short  fibres,  sometimes 
fetches  nearly  as  high  a  price  as  good  flax,  and  yields  yam  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  good  linen  cloth  of  medium  quality, 
whereas  tow  from  bristle  heckles  yields  a  very  inferior  sort  of 
yam,  suitable  merely  for  very  coarse  fabrics.*  In  Kussia  it  is 
only  line  that  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flems ;  whilst  in 
England  and  Belgium  the  tow  is  made  to  answer.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  by  using  the  iron  heckle  there  is  a  saving 
of  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  the  waste. 

The  method  followed  with  us  may  suit  our  cultivators  in  this 
respect,  that  the  machinery  required  is  inexpensive :  the  bristle 
brushes  are  made  in  the  villages,  and  cost  but  little :  it  may 
likewise  answer  well  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  household 
linens  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry  ;  but  it  is  a  real  impediment 
to  progress  in  the  higher   branches  of  the  manufacture.     It 
would  therefore  be  very  desirable  that  metal  heckles  should 
come  into  more  extensive  use,  especially  in  those  districts  where 
manufacture  with  a  view  to  sale  has  already  made  some  progress, 
as  in  the  govermnents  of  Jaroslaw,  Wologda,  and  Kostroma. 
The  high  price  of  the  instruments  is  one  great  difficulty,  there 
being  very  few  artisans  that  make  them.     M.  Kamovitsch  was 
the  first  to  introduce  them  into  the  government  of  Jaroslaw, 
but  the  maker  charges  him  40,  and  for  the  finest  sorts  70  paper 
(=20  silver)  roubles  per  pair,  which  is  four  or  five  times  over 
what  would  be  their  cost  in  Germany.     A  diligent  workman  is 
able,  with  the  help  of  a  single  assistant,  to  make  a  pair  of  heckles 
in  five  or  six  days ;  the  requisite  material  costs  but  5  roubles ; 
the  remainder  of  the  i)rice  represents  the  labour ;  thus  an  arti- 
san with  his  assistant  gains  35  paper,  or  10  silver,  roubles  in  five 
or  six  days,  which  is  equivalent  to  1  roub.  70  kop.  or  2  roubles 
f  =  58,  4d,  to  6s,  4d.)  per  diem.    This  is  just  one  example  of  the 
aearness  of  artisan  labour  in  Russia,  the  moment  a  certain 
amount  of  capacity  or  skill   is    required,  whilst  for  ordinary 
labour  it  is  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world ;  and  this  dear- 
ness  of  skilled  labour  is  one  of  the  causes  which  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  with  us  in  several  of  its  branches,  and  renders 
manufactured  articles  so  dear,  especially  such  of  them  as  are 
not  i^roduced  in  large  quantities.     It  is  evident  enough  that,  at 
a  price  so  exorbitant,  the  use  of  iron  heckles  can  never  become 
general  amongst  our  rural  population.     The  commission  so  re- 
peatedly mentioned  had  occasion  to  convince  itself  that  the  Ja- 
roslavian  peasants  perfectly  recognise  the  superiority  of  these 

*  In  Russia  the  tow  is  gcnerully  so  iiiditTercnt  tliat  it  fetches  but  1  rouble  [)cr 
poed,  whilst  good  flax  costs  3  to  3^  roubles. 
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instruments^  but  find  them  too  dear  to  purchase.  A  remedy, 
we  think^  might  be  provided,  either  by  establishing  manufacto- 
ries of  them  in  centrical  situations,  and  granting  to  these  certain 
encouragements,  or  by  ordering  them  to  be  made  at  Moscow, 
where  there  are  establishments  for  analogous  purposes,  in  which 
they  could  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities  at  a  moderate 
price,  or  by  importing  them  from  abroad  duty  free  (as  aUowed 
by  the  tariff),  and  establishing  entrepots  for  Uieir  sale  at  prime 
cost.  This  could  be  done  either  through  the  intervention  of 
agronomic  or  industrial  societies,  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Manufactures.  The  Ministry  of  Domains  has 
already  taken  the  initiative  by  sending  models  of  the  best 
heckles  into  those  districts  where  the  linen  manufacture  is  most 
widely  diffused ;  and  the  preparation  of  these  instruments  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  the  propagation  of  their  use,  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  list  of  measures  for  which  government  awards 
medals  and  premiums. 

The  second  question,  no  less  important  for  the  future  pros- 
pects^ of  our  linen  manufacture,  regards  the  spinning.  Ever 
since  the  invention  of  spinning-machines,  the  effects  of  that 
invention  upon  the  linen  manufacture  and  upon  the  lot  of  the 
numerous  popidation  engaged  in  hand-spinning,  has  been  a 
subject  of  intense,  interest,  especially  for  Russia,  where,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  3  millions  of  individuals.  Philanthropy,  upon 
the  continent,  was  long  sceptical  as  to  the  real  benefits  of 
spinning  by  machinery ;  but  the  example  of  England  gave  a 
new  turn  to  men's  ideas,  as  well  as  to  their  interests.  Ex- 
perience showed  that  it  was  solely  to  machinery  that  England 
was  indebted  for  the  progress  of  her  linen  manufacture,  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  this  powerful  agent  the  continental 
linen  manufacture  could  not  long  stand  the  English  competi- 
tion. We  have  already  observed  {ante,  p.  349.)  that  the  export 
of  linen  manufactures  from  Germany  has  fallen  off"  by  a  third — 
a  decline  which  has  repeatedly  occasioned  much  distress  in 
various  districts,  especially  in  SUesia.  This  painful  experience 
produced  the  conviction  that  the  only  chance  for  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture was  the  introduction  of  spinning  machines  —  that  if  it 
continued  to  depend  solely  upon  hand-spinning,  it  ran  the  risk 
of  entire  decay,  which  would  be  equally  fatal  for  spinners  as  for 
weavers — and  that  it  would  consequently  be  a  blind  philan- 
thropy which  should  renounce  the  powerful  aid  of  machinery  for 
fear  of  interfering  with  the  occupation  of  the  numerous  class  of 
hand-spinners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  investigations  made  in 
Germany  by  order  of  the  different  states  and  industrial  societies 
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have  shown  that  hand-spinning  may  maintain  itself,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  alongside  of  machine-spinning — the  latter  being 
suitable  where  fabrics  are  to  be  furnished  for  wholesale  com- 
merce, and  the  former  for  the  household  linen,  spun,  woven,  and 
used  by  the  agricultural  classes  themselves.  Machine-spinning, 
moreover,  is  attended  with  difficulties  for  the  higher  numbers ; 
and  even  in  Belgium,  where  every  branch  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture is  in  such  an  advanced  state,  hand-spinning  is  preferred 
where  fabrics  of  great  fineness  are  wanted.  Still,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  degree  of  perfection  machine-spinning  may 
attain  in  that  respect ;  at  the  London  Exhibition  there  were 
shown  fine  assortments  of  Leeds  yarn  up  to  No.  300 :  on  the 
other  hand,  Courtrai  yam  was  shown  which  went  as  high  as 
No.  1,200  for  the  warp  and  No.  1,600  for  the  weft,  which  may 
probably  be  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  hand-spinning. 
For  the  very  finest  fabrics,  therefore,  the  latter  mode  still  pre- 
serves its  superiority ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  of  tliese 
superfine  numbers  neither  the  demand  nor  the  supply  will  bear 
a^large  proportion  to  the  total  consumption,  and  that  if  machine- 
spinning  has  got  the  length  of  No.  300,  a  large  portion  of  the 
hand-spinning  territory  is  already  invaded.  On  the  other  hand, 
careful  inquiry  has  shown  that  hand-spinning  is  itself  suscepti- 
ble of  many  improvements  in  the  way  both  of  economising  time 
and  producing  a  better  article,  and  that  a  good  means  of  intro- 
ducing these  would  be  the  establishment  of  spinning-schools, — 
a  plan  which  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  Germany,  where 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  hand-spinner  bred  in  one  of  these 
establishments  can  turn  out  yam  in  much  greater  quantity,  and 
of  much  better  quality,  than  an  ordinary  spinner. 

In  Germany  machine-spinning  has  of  late  years  made  very 
rapid  progress.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  there  were  in  1837 
only  four  spinning  mills,  with  10,300  spindles,  and  in  1846  there 
were  14,  with  45,000  spindles,  showing  an  increase  of  the  latter 
in  the  space  of  nine  years  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  45*  :  the 
present  number  of  spindles  cannot  be  under  50,000.  In  Aus- 
tria there  were  in  1843,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  eight 
spinning  mills  with  20,800  spindles ;  the  number  of  the  latter 
must  now  be  at  least  30,000,  and  there  must  be  quite  as  many 
in  the  remainder  of  Germany,  so  that  we  approximately  estimate 
the  number  of  spindles  in  all  Germany,  Austria  included,  at 
about  110,000.  In  1850  there  were  reckoned  in  England  364 
spinning  mills  with  1,025,031  spindles, — an  extent  of  spinning 
power  which  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  an  extensive  trade 
both  in  linen  cloth  and  in  linen  yam.     The  exportation  of  the 

•  Sec  Dieterici,  Mittheilungen,  U*'.  JahrguDg,  p.  97. 
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latter  amounted  in  1844  to  25,970,600  lbs.,  of  which  more  than 
half  went  to  France,  and  about  a  fifth  to  Germany.  This  was  its 
cidminating  point :  the  increase  of  the  import  duty  in  France,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  machine-spinning  there  which  was  the 
result  of  that  measure,  occasioned  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  ex- 
portation of  English  yam,  which  gradually  fell  off,  till  in  1848  it 
had  sunk  to  11,722,200  lbs.  In  1849  it  resumed  an  ascending 
movement,  and  the  figure  of  exportation  for  that  year  was 
17,264,000  lbs.*  In  France  there  were  reckoned  in  1846  more 
than  150,000  spindles,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  then  declared  that  the  number  would  soon  amount 
to  200,000.  In  Belgium  there  were  reckoned  at  the  same  pe- 
riod 60,000 :  the  number  must  now  be  very  much  larger.  We 
may  thus  safely  estimate  the  extent  of  flax-spinning  machinery 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  togetlier,  at  1,400,000  spindles 
at  the  very  least ;  allowing  3  poods  per  annum  for  each  spindle, 
this  would  infer  the  consumption  of  4,200,000  poods  of  flax — 
which  is  about  the  extent  of  our  average  export  of  that  article 
—  and  a  production  (allowing  30  per  cent,  for  waste)  of  2,940,000 
poods  of  linen  yarn.t 

^VTiilst  such  rapid  progress  is  making  in  spinning  by  machinerj", 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  our  linen  manufacture 
would  be  ruined,  past  hope  of  redemption,  if  we  refused  to 
profit,  like  our  neighbours,  by  the  new  invention  which  has 
enriched  English  industry.  Besides  the  other  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  the  extension  of  spinning  by  machinery,  it 
would  greatly  contribute  to  improve  the  dressing  of  our  flax, 
and  would  give  tliis  branch  of  commerce  in  general  a  better 
direction.  The  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  de- 
velopment is  the  want  of  capital :  a  flax  spinnery  will  scarcely 
be  successful  unless  conducted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  for  this  a 
large  capital  is  requisite.  The  flax-spinning  machines,  being 
more  complicated  than  the  cotton-spinning,  are  proportionally 
dearer ;  and  the  flax  to  be  spun  by  machinery  requiring  to  be  of 
good  quality  and  well  dressed,  the  result  of  the  dressing  gives 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  line,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 

*  In  1844  the  declared  value  of  linen  yarn  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,050,676/.;  in  1848  it  had  fallen  to  493,449/.;  the  re-action  which 
commenced  in  1849  (when  the  declared  value  was  732,065/.),  has  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  in  1852  and  1853  (since  the  original  text  was  printed),  the  value  of 
the  exports  exceeded  that  of  1844  by  89,889/.  and  98,427/.  respectively. —  TV. 

f  In  Austria  the  estimate  per  spindle  is  100  lbs.  (=  137  lbs.  Russ.)of  flax, 
yielding  20  lbs.  of  waste  to  80  lbs.  of  spinning  material;  of  the  latter,  30  lbs.  are 
line  and  50  tow;  in  the  spinning  Jhere  is  a  farther  waste  of  \2^  per  cent,  on  the 
line  and  20  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  tow,  so  that  the  nett  product  in  yam  would  be 
only  63  to  66  lbs.  But  in  the  lower  numbers  the  waste  is  smaller,  so  that  wc  have 
thought  we  might  adopt  the  proportion  of  70  lbs.  yarn  to  100  lbs.  flax. 
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iow :  it  therefore  becomes  indispensable  that  the  tow  also  should 
be  spun,  and  this  augments  the  required  capital  by  necessitating 
the  use  of  a  second  set  of  machines.  In  Austria  it  is  calculated 
that  for  the  establishment  of  a  flax  spinning-mill  there  is  re- 
quired a  capital  of  80  to  100  florins  =  50  to  63  silver  roubles 
per  spindle^  whilst  for  a  cottop  spinning-mill  the  requisite 
capital  per  spindle  is  only  12  florins  =  8  roubles  15  kopecks.* 
According  to  this  estimate,  based  on  experience,  we  ought  to 
reckon  in  Kussia,  where  iron  and  mechanism  are  so  dear,  not 
less  at  any  rate  than  60  to  65  silver  roubles  per  spindle  t;  but, 
assuming  only  50  roubles,  a  spinning-mill  of  the  moderate  size 
of  10,000  spindles  would  cost  500,000  roubles;  whilst  to  attain 
the  niunber  of  100,000  spindles,  which  would  work  up  300,000 
IX)ods  of  flax,  or  about  a  twentieth  of  the  raw  material  consumed 
in  the  country,  a  fixed  capital  of  5  millions  would  be  requisite, 
besides  a  floating  capital  of  1 J  more.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a 
country  where  capital  is  scarce,  a  manufacture  requiring  such  a 
large  amount  of  it  can  be  developed  but  slowly,  by  the  aid  of 
government  encouragement  and  joint-stock  companies. 

The  first  spinning  mill  established  in  Kussia — about  twenty 
years  ago  —  was  that  attached  to  the  factory  of  Alexandrovsk, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  government;  but  it  works 
only  for  the  establishment  in  question,  which  is  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth.  ^The  first  one  undertaken  on  private 
account  was  |that  of  M.  Elizaroff*,  at  Wiazniki,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Wladimir;  but,  having  been  established  on  a  small 
scale,  and  working,  it  would  appear,  with  defective  machinery, 
it  was  not  successfiil,  and  has  lately  been  abandoned.  J  Mr. 
Wright's  mill  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  began  by  spinning  the 
finer  numbers,  now  turns  out  only  about  5000  poods  of  yam, 
which  is  woven  on  the  premises  into  ordinary  fabrics  destined 
for  America.  Besides  tlie  above,  there  are  still  a  few  of  small 
importance,  mostly  gone  into  decay.  The  whole  of  them  set 
out  with  spinning  fine  numbers,  and  ended  —  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  machinery, — with  confining  themselves  to 
the  coarse  yarn  suitable  for  sail-cloth,  flems,  and  other  ordinary 
fabrics.  A  joint^stock  company  undertook  the  establishment 
of  a  spinning  mill  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  from  defects  in  the 
mechanism  employed,  and  mistakes  in  the  organisation  of  the 

*  Sec  the  official  statistics  of  Austria  published  in  1S45. 

t  The  spinning-mill  with  1,900  spindles  lately  built  hj  M.  Mertwago  in  the 
government  of  Moscow,  cost  79,000  silver  roubles,  or  41§  roubles  per  spindle,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  steam-engine. 

X  This  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  most  of  the  spinning-mills  established  on 
the  continent  before  the  machinery  had  been  brought  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
perfection. 
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company  Itself^  the  undertaking  was  unsuccessful.  In  1841  a 
new  company  for  a  similar  purpose  was  formed  at  Kiga,  but 
resulted  in  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  its  principal 
promoter,  M.  Wermann,  the  banker.  These  several  failures 
have  arrested  at  the  outset  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
industry ;  but  they  prove  nothing  against  its  future  prospects. 
Other  countries  have  had  to  pass  through  similar  trials ;  and 
most  of  the  spinning  mills  founded  on  the  continent  at  the 
period  when  flax-spinning  was  rapidly  improving  in  England 
have  had  the  same  fate.  Now  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  profit 
by  the  improvements  introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
new  enterprise  would  have  every  probability  in  its  favour,  if  it 
were  based  upon  a  well-laid  plan,  and  carried  on  with  a 
sufficiency  of  means. 

In  Kussia  the  high  price  of  machinery  may  be  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  advantage  of  having  at  hand  a  cheap  supply  of 
the  raw  matcriaL  In  this  respect,  we  stand  to  England,  as 
concerns  flax,  much  as  England  does  to  us  as  concerns  cotton ; 
and  we  have  the  additional  advantage  of  the  low  price  of 
labour.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  the  three  new  spinning- 
mills,  lately  established  in  the  governments  of  Moscow  and 
Wologda,  will  succeed  better  than  the  former  ones ;  and  that 
they  will  give  a  favourable  impulse  to  a  manufacture  which 
government,  by  the  protection  it  has  accorded  those  establish- 
ments, has  shown  the  utmost  disposition  to  encourage.  One 
main  condition  of  success  may  be  considered  the  choice  of  a 
locality  where  the  flax  can  be  had  at  first  hand,  and  situated  at 
tlie  same  time  in  the  centre  of  a  weaving  district :  in  both  these 
respects  the  government  of  Jaroslaw  is  well  placed.  In  regard 
to  government  encouragement,  the  first  idea  that  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  is  custom-house  protection;  but  this,  at  present, 
would  be  quite  illusory.  The  importation  of  foreign  machine- 
spun  yarn  is  almost  nil:  the  employment  of  this  article  will 
become  more  general  only  with  the  gradual  extension  of  its 
manufacture  at  home.  Machine-spinning,  no  doubt,  took  a 
great  start  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  duty 
imposed  on  yarn  in  1842;  but  at  that  i)eriod  the  use  of  machine- 
spun  yarn  was  already  so  extensive,  that  more  than  13,000,000 
lbs.  of  it  were  imported  from  England  alone. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  which  machine-spinning  might 
exert  upon  the  welfare  of  the  numerous  classes  who  occupy 
themselves  in  hand-spinning,  any  inconvenience  resulting  from 
the  progress  of  the  former  will  be  the  practical  question  of  a 
remote  futurity ;  and  it  can  never  attain  with  us  the  gravity 
wliich  it  may  present  in  other  countries.     We  have  ali'eady 
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seen  that  more  than  5,000,000  poods  of  flax  are  spun  in  the 
country :  if  this  were  to  be  done  by  machinery,  the  number  of 
spindles  required  would  be  about  1,500,000,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent,  more  than  could  be  mustered  in  all  England.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  extension  of  spinning-mills  in 
Russia  can  be  but  very  slow  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicated 
that  they  will  never  more  than  very  partially  displace  the 
household  wheel,  which,  be  it  observed,  still  maintunis  its 
ground,  even  in  countries  where  spinning  by  machinery  has 
already  made  notable  progress.  For  a  long  time  to  come, 
machine-spun  yam  will  be  employed  with  us  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flems,  table-linen,  and  other  fabrics  of  medium  fine- 
ness intended  for  commerce ;  and  hand-spinning  will  continue, 
as  in  time  past,  to  supply  the  manufacture  of  household  linens 
for  the  lower  classes,  and  of  very  fine  fabrics.  The  latter  sort 
will  also  probably  become  greatly  improved  when  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Administration  of  State  Domains,  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  good  spinning- schools,  have  been  put  in 
execution. 

In  Russia  both  the  wheel  and  the  distaff  are  made  use  of. 
The  results  of  the  two  modes  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
spinster's  dexterity.  With  the  wheel,  more  work  is  done  in  a 
given  time  ;  with,  the  spindle,  the  thread  is  more  equal ;  spindle 
yarn  is  better  for  very  fine  fabrics,  and  is  genendly  preferred 
for  the  warp ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  wheel  presents  greater 
advantages,  and  is  gradually  encroaching  on  the  spindle.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  in  the  government  of  Kostroma 
and  many  others  the  distaff  maintains  its  sway.  An  appren- 
ticeship in  well-organised  spinning-schools  will  probably  pro- 
duce considerable  improvement  in  the  handling  of  both  imple- 
ments. The  negligence  with  which  the  spinning  is  very 
generally  executed  —  the  little  care  which  is  displayed  in  the 
assortment  of  the  yam  —  the  little  bits  of  trickery  which  the 
spinners  sometimes  perpetrate  in  making  up  their  hanks,  which 
sometimes  contain  less  than  the  full  quantity  of  yam,  and 
sometimes  coarser  yarn  inside  than  outside  —  all  these  are  im- 
pediments to  the  progress  of  the  trade.  The  manufacturers 
are  obliged  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  yam,  in  order  to  assort 
the  different  qualities  and  select  what  suits  them :  they  find 
themselves  also  losers  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  purchases,  and  there  is  often  a  considerable  quantity  of 
yam  of  which  they  can  make  no  use  whatever.  In  regard  to 
all  these  matters,  the  introduction  of  machine-spinning  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  benefit,  both  directly,  by  supplying 
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a  better  article  itself,  and  indirectly,  by  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  a  better  one  by  the  hand-spinners. 

The  weaving  of  linen  cloth  by  the  power-loom  is  one  of 
those  recent  inventions  of  which  the  utility  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tested  by  experience.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  these  may  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  loom  ; 
but  this  is  a  question  of  the  future,  which  has  for  us  no  im- 
mediate interest.  There  are  in  Russia,  at  present,  only  two 
linen  manufactories  in  actual  operation  where  the  power-loom 
is  used  —  that  of  Alexandrovsk,  belonging  to  government,  and 
Mr.  Wright's,  at  St  Petersburg  —  both  producing  only  sail- 
cloths and  other  ordinary  fabrics,  and  these  in  small  quantity. 
Besides  these,  M.  Mertwago  has  just  been  organising  a  neyr 
establishment  for  weaving  linen  by  machinery  at  Wiblovo,  near 
Moscow ;  but  these  do  not  require  to  occupy  our  attention,  and 
we  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  ordinary  domestic  hand-loom. 
Tliese  looms  are  made  by  the  peasants  after  very  old  patterns, 
and  sell  for  from  three  to  five  silver  roubles,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fabrics  for  which  they  are  intended :  inferior 
looms  may  be  had  for  even  less.  A  good  workman  can  make 
one  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  gain  2  to  2^  roubles  per 
week.  The  metal  parts,  made  also  by  the  peasants  themselves, 
are  generally  ba^y  finished;  and  the  whole  construction  is 
defective  enough,  which  of  course  impedes  the  progress  of  the 
manufacture.  They  are  commonly  too  slight, — not  strong 
enough  for  properly  stretching  the  warp.  Sometimes  also  the 
yam  is  not  strong  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  properly 
stretched,  and.tliis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  thinness  of  our 
fabrics :  moreover,  in  Russia,  the  looms  are  generally  kept  in 
very  warm  rooms,  which  puts  them  out  of  order  by  drying  up 
the  wood,  whilst  in  other  countries  they  are  kept  in  unfloored 
and  somewhat  damp  apartments.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
our  weavers  sometimes  wet  the  floor  during  the  time  the  weav- 
ing is  going  on,  but  that  does  not  preserve  the  loom  at  other 
times.  The  weaver's  stays  are  generally  made  of  rushes,  often 
simply  of  wood.  Copper  or  steel  stays  are  only  beginning  to 
be  introduced  into  the  best  factories :  the  peasants  do  not  yet 
well  understand  the  use  of  these  metal  stays,  and  consider  them 
very  dear ;  however,  they  are  beginning  to  use  them  for  the 
broader  sorts  of  linens :  the  dressing  is  also  often  performed  in 
a  very  slovenly  manner :  nowhere  do  we  see  the  improved  ap- 
paratus for  this  operation,  which  in  other  countries  are  regarded 
as  indispensable.  Jacquard  looms  have  been  introduced  into 
the  principal  manufactories  of  damask  table  linen,  and  even 
begin  to  be  introduced  amongst  the  peasants  who  manuiucturc 
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fine  table  lineHFfor  common  damaek  fabrics  the  old-fashioned 
loom  is  still  preferred :  the  price  of  Jacquard  looms  has  con- 
siderably fallen  off  of  late  :  at  Moscow  a  wooden  one  can  be  pur- 
chased for  from  11  to  17,  and  an  improved  iron  one  for  from  29 
to  46  roubles.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  loom, 
the  fabrication  of  damask  tissues  has  undergone  considerable 
improvement :  so  long  as  the  common  loom  was  used  for  ^this 
purpose  the  quality  turned  off  was  very  inferior,  and  fine  home- 
manufactured  table  napery  was  a  rarity  which  sold  at  an  exor- 
bitant price.  Now  beautiful  napery  is  made  in  several  manu^ 
factories,  and  the  price  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  dimensions  given  to  the  size  of  the  piece,  both  as  regards 
length   and    breadth,   are   very  variable  from  one   locality  to 
another :  there  is  no  established  rule  or  custom  in  the  matter, 
except  for  sail-cloth,  raven-ducks,  and  flems,  the  size  of  which 
was  regulated  by  government  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
For  fine  piece  fabrics  the  breadth  of  |  archine  was  at  one  time 
quasi-adopted,  but  this  rule  has  been  deviated  from  of  late,  and 
it  is  now  rare  to  find  linen  which  ought  to  have  |  archine,  or  20 
verchoks,  having  even  so  much  as  19  verchoks  when  it  comes  to 
be  measured:  more  frequently  it  has  only  17  or  18.     Fabrics 
which  used  to  measure  1  archine,«iK  1^  verchoks,  now  measure 
only  14 ;  nor  are  the  weavers  very  conscientious  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  web.     This   abuse  of  confidence,  and  the 
absence   of  well-established  rules,    deprive   the   trade   of  all 
regularity,  and  do  it  infinite  mischief  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  our  weavers  could  be  brought 
to  understand  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  by  their 
faithful  adherence  to  certain  well-understood  rules  nobody  would 
be  so  much  the  gainer  as  themselves.      The  fineness  of  the 
fabric  is  judged  of  entirely  by  the  eye :  the  use  of  small  mi- 
croscopes for  determining  tiie  precise  number  of  tlireads  in  the 
warp  is  almost  unknown.     Fabrics  of  ^  archine  in  breadth  are 
manufactured  of  the  fineness  of  2,100  to  5,600  threads,  and  sell 
at  from  17  kopecks  to  2  roubles  per  archine:  the  bulk  of  the 
fabrication  is  2,400  to  2,600  threads  to  the  warp:  fine  fabrics  of 
4000  to  5,600  threads  are  seldom  manufactured  by  the  peasants 
on  their  own  account:  this  manufacture  is  concentrated  at  Wdliko- 
S61o  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw :  even  in  the  establishments 
belonging  to  landed  proprietors  it  is  rarely  that  linen  of  greater 
fineness  than  3,600  threads  to  a  |  archine  warp  is  manufactured. 
The  following,  according  to  the  information  collected  in  1844 
by  the  commission,  at  W^liko-Selo,  is  an  account  of  the  expenses 
of  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  30  archines  long,  by 
^  wide,  and  2,400  threads  fine : 
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Boub,  Kop. 

18  hanks  yam  for  warp  @  45  kop.  paper  -  -  -  8  10 

18    do.      do.  for  weft  @  50  kop.  -  -  -  9  0 

Weaver's  wages  @  20  kop.  per  arch.         -  -  -  6  0 

Scouring  of  yam  (^  3  kop.  per  hank         -  -  -  1  8 

Reeling  of  ditto  @Z\  kop.  per  hank         -  -  -  126 

Bleaching  web  @  10  kop.  per  archine       -  -  -  3  0 

Other  expenses      -  -  -  -  -  -  0  56 

Total  expense =8  roub.  29  kop.  silver       -  29         0 

Assuming  the  very  moderate  selling  price  of  110  kopecks 
paper  per  archine,  which  comes  to  33  roubles  for  the  piece, 
there  would  remain  for  the  manufacturer  a  nett  profit  of  4 
paper  roubles,  or  nearly  14  per  cent. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  manufacturing  a  web  of  30  archines  f  wide 
and  4800  threads  to  the  warp :  — 

40  hanks  yam  for  warp  @  115  kop.  paper  -  -  46        0 

50  ditto  ddtto  for  weft  @  125  kop. 

Weaver's  wages     -  -  - 

Scouring  of  yam  @  3  kop.  per  hank 

Beeling  of  do.  @  6  kop.  do. 

Bleaching  web  @  14  kop.  per  archine 

Other  snmll  expenses 

Interest  of  capital  @  5  per  cent 


62 

50 

50 

0 

2 

70 

5 

40 

4 

20 

4 

10 

8 

60 

Total  expenses:: 52}  roub.  silver        -        183      50 

Assuming  a  selling  price  of  200  paper  roubles  ( =  1  rouble 
2  kopecks  silver  per  archine),  there  would  remain  for  the  manu- 
facturer a  nett  profit  of  16  roubles  50  kopecks  paper,  or  9  per 
cent* 

A  good  weaver  can  weave  daily  5  or  6  archines  of  2400 
threads  to  the  warp,  which,  at  the  rate  of  20  kopecks  per  ar- 
chine, makes  a  wage  of  1  rouble  to  1  rouble  20  kopecks  paper, 
or  28^  to  34^  kopecks  silver  (  =  10|rf.  to  1*.  \d.)  per  day: 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  kopecks  per  archine  is  allowed,  which 
comes  to  43  to  51^  kopecks  silver  (  =  1*.  4c?.  to  \s.  l^dJ)  per 
day.  For  the  household  linens  used  by  the  peasantry,  which 
are  sold  at  from  5  to  7  paper  roubles  per  piece  of  30  archines, 
a  weaver  gains  only  60  paper  kopecks  ( = 5  ji  )  per  day,  receiving 
1  rouble  50  kopecks  paper  for  a  web  of  30  archines,  whichjhe 
can  weave  in  three  days.  In  some  districts  of  the  government 
of  Jaroslaw,  where  there  is  not  much  arable  land,  the  peasants 
are  employed  in  weaving  the  whole  year  round ;  but  in  general 
they  are  thus  occupied  during  only  seven  or  eight  months  of 

*  Although  we  give  the  above  calcnlation  as  we  find  it,  we  may  observe  that 
linen  of  this  quality  and  price  —  the  price  of  the  best  foreign  linens  —  is  very 
rarely  manufactured  in  Russia,  and  more  by  way  of  experiment  or  for  show  than 
for  sale  :  we  have  never  seen  any  of  it 
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the  year.  In  many  districts  it  is  usually  the  women  who 
weave :  young  lads  and  girls  are  also  employed  at  the  same 
work ;  the  fabrics  manufactured  by  the  latter  are  often  found 
wanting  in  equality  and  consistence.  In  the  government  of 
Jaroslaw,  where  this  manufacture  is  most  advanced^  there  are 
villages  in  which  weaving  is  carried  on  as  a  regular  trade  — 
the  father  bringing  up  his  son  to  the  business,  and  making  it 
over  to  him  entirely  when  he  reaches  a  certain  age.  The 
linens  manufactured  in  the  districts  where  this  custom  prevails 
are  reputed  the  best :  in  those  districts  where  a  great  deal  of  flax 
is  cultivated,  the  peasants  spin  and  weave  their  own  flax,  and, 
when  they  have  not  enough,  they  purchase  from  their  neigh- 
bours ;  others  weave  only  to  order,  and  receive  the  yarn  from 
the  manufacturer  or  proprietor;  this  sort  of  customer  work 
often  gives  occasion  to  disputes,  from  the  inequality  of  the  yam 
and  inexactness  of  measure — defects  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

The  household  linens,  which  are  sold  without  being  glossed, 
are  usually  woven  by  women  in  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
family ;  but  the  professional  weavers  generally  work  in  a  sort 
of  bothy  with  several  windows,  commonly  built  near  a  rimning 
stream.  Sometimes  a  single  peasant  builds  one  of  these  bothies 
or  workshops,  and  lets  worlonen's  places  in  it  at  the  rate  of 
2  silver  roubles  per  winter ;  sometimes  several  weavers  club  to 
build  the  bothy,  and  then  draw  lots  for  the  window  which  each 
of  them  is  to  occupy.  There  are  in  Bussia  no  schools  for 
weaving,  properly  so  called ;  spinning  and  weaving  are  learned 
in  the  family ;  at  W61iko-Selo,  for  instance,  the  girls,  by  the 
time  they  are  seven  years  old,  begin  to  spin ;  they  are  then 
taught  to  reel,  and  at  twelve  they  learn  to  weave  household 
linen ;  by  the  time  they  are  sixteen  they  begin  weaving  the 
finer  sorts  for  sale.  In  districts  where  weaving  forms  a 
regular  business,  the  weavers  take  pupils  to  board  with  them — 
the  parents  paying  from  7  to  11  roubles  for  their  board  and  in- 
struction during  seven  months ;  but  in  most  cases  the  appren- 
tices are,  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  employed  in 
winding  the  yam  and  preparing  the  bobbins,  for  which  they 
receive  a  wage  of  2  to  6  silver  roubles  per  winter.  Weavers 
that  have  a  number  of  orders  hire  journeymen  upon  wages, 
allowing  them  as  much  as  23  silver  roubles  per  winter,  besides 
board.  Some  proprietors  have  manufactories  on  their  estates, 
into  which  they  receive  young  pupils  as  apprentices,  employing 
them  afterwards  as  workmen ;  this  is  attended  with  a  good 
effect  on  the  manufacture  amongst  the  peasantry. 

The  faults  commonly  found  with  our  linens  are,  first,  a  want 
of  compactness  in  the  fabric, — a  fault  which  proceeds  not  only 
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from  the  weakness  of  the  yam  and  the  slightness  of  the  looms, 
but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  weavers,  to  get  on  more 
quickly  with  th^ir  work,  do  not  strike  very  hard  with  the 
batten.  Linens  thus  woven  generally  reckon  in  a  square  ar- 
chine  more  yam  in  the  warp  than  in  the  weft ;  whilst  good  linens 
present  more  regular  squares,  and  in  very  fine  sorts  there  is  more 
yarn  in  the  weft  than  in  the  warp.  Sometimes,  also,  too  fine  a 
thread  is  taken  for  the  weft  as  compared  with  the  thread  of  the 
warp.  Secondly,  the  streaks  or  grooves  in  the  cloth,  proceeding 
sometimes  from  the  weakness  of  the  thread,  and  sometimes  from 
the  weaver's  negligence  in  mending  the  warp  yam  when  it 
breaks.  Thirdly,  the  double  threads  in  the  weft,  proceeding 
in  like  manner  from  carelessness.  Fourthly,  the  knots  or 
spots  arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  threads,  or  from  several 
of  them  breaking  all  at  once.  Fifthly,  the  nap,  which  covers  the 
web, — a  fault  which  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
yarn,  for  want  of  proper  twisting,  and  from  the  bad  heckling  of 
the  flax,  divides  and  becomes  downy  after  being  scoured.  In 
other  countries  the  light  hairy  filaments  are  destroyed,  either  by 
beating  the  yarn  with  flat  hammers  previous  to  weaving,  or 
passing  the  web  between  strongly-heated  rollers ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  either  of  these  operations  is  had  recourse  to  in 
Kussia.  Lastly,  inequality  of  the  fabric,  arising  sometimes 
from  the  warp  not  being  always  in  a  perfectly  horizontal 
position,  and  sometimes  from  the  (not  always  undesigned) 
negligence  of  the  workman,  who  makes  better  work  at  the 
two  ends  of  his  web  than  in  the  centre. 

The  bleaching  is  performed  by  the  peasants  in  a  very  de- 
fective manner.  In  some  districts  lime  is  used  with  a  view  to 
accelerate  the  process;  and,  being  often  used  without  proper 
knowledge  and  precaution,  it  corrodes  the  fabric ;  so  that,  after 
being  awhile  in  the  shop,  it  tumbles  into  tatters.  Really  good 
bleach-fields  are  seldom  found  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
manufactories  of  flems,  raven-ducks,  and  the  like,  which  require 
superior  apparatus.  M.  Kamovitsch,  to  whose  enlightened 
exertions  the  linen  manufacture  of  the  government  of  Jaroslaw 
is  under  such  weighty  obligations,  was  the  first  to  establish  a 
well-organised  bleachery  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Bielefeld  in 
Westphalia ;  from  which  place  he  got  over  for  that  purpose  a 
bleacher  and  a  finisher.  Guided  in  all  his  undertakings,  not  by 
a  single  eye  to  his  own  interests,  but  by  the  interests  of  our 
linen  industry  in  general,  M.  Kamovitsch  receives  for  bleaching 
and  finisliing  whatever  cloth  may  be  sent  him ;  and  liis  great 
object  has  been  to  familiarise  our  peasants  with  the  advantages 
resulting  from  having  these  finishing  operations  conducted  in  a 
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proper  manner.  Not  being  desirous  of  pecuniary  benefit  for 
himself,  he  fixed  the  price  of  bleaching  at  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  4  kopecks  per  archine ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
weavers  have  shown  little  anxiety  hitherto  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  thus  placed  within  their  reach.  This  arises, 
first,  from  the  little  inclination  which  they  show  in  general  to 
adopt  any  improvement  which  interferes  with  their  ordinary 
habits ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  common 
bleaching  and  finishing  is  executed  by  the  females  with  such 
simple  means  and  appliances  as  to  cost  next  to  nothing ;  so 
that  bleached  and  unbleached  linen  sell  at  very  nearly  the  same 
price.  The  expense  of  good  bleaching,  however  moderate, 
forms  a  new  expense  which  they  do  not  like  to  incur;  and 
they  have  not  foresight  enough  to  appreciate  the  benefit  which 
they  would  derive  in  time  from  furnishing  a  better  article ; 
they  are,  moreover,  often  hard  pressed  for  money ;  and  this 
induces  them  to  hurry  into  the  market  without  waiting  the 
few  weeks  that  it  woiild  require  to  have  their  napery  bleached. 
To  these  particular  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  M.  Karno- 
vitsch's  undertaking  may  be  added  a  cause  of  a  more  general 
nature.  In  other  countries  bleaching  establishments  commonly 
belong  to  manufacturers,  who  give  out  the  yam  to  the  weavers, 
and  receive  back  the  green  napery,  which  they  then  bleach  and 
finish  on  their  own  accoimt ;  but  amongst  us  it  is  the  peasants 
who  are. themselves  the  manufacturers;  and  they  prefer  per- 
forming all  the  operations  themselves  the  best  way  they  can,  to 
having  some  of  them  performed  in  an  improved  manner  by 
others  at  the  expense  of  advancing  money  out  of  their  pockets, 
which  they  would  often  find  very  inconvenient.  We  think 
M.  Kamovitsch's  enterprise  would  have  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding if  he  were  to  purchase  the  unbleached  webs  from  the 
peasants,  and  finish  and  sell  them  on  his  own  account. 

Chemical  bleaching  by  chloride  of  lime  is  of  very  recent  in- 
troduction into  Kussia.  M.  Kamovitsch  was  the  first  to  orga- 
nise an  establishment  of  this  sort  in  his  factory  at  Talitsa,  and 
the  experiment  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  At  first  the 
peasantry  were  a  little  doubtful  on  the  subject;  but,  dazzled 
by  the  celerity  of  the  process,  which  took  only  from  four  to 
nine  days  at  the  utmost,  they  took  rather  a  liking  to  it,  and  it 
has  been  upon  the  whole  more  successfiil  than  any  preceding 
attempt.  Besides  the  celerity  of  the  process,  chemical  bleach- 
ing has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  when  employed 
with  care  and  the  requisite  degree  of  skill,  it  can  be  used  with- 
out injury  to  the  stuff:  but  its  application  to  linen  cloth  is  a 
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nicer  affair  than  its  application  to  cotton.  In  several  countries^ 
especially  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  common  atmo- 
spheric bleaching  is  still  preferred.  In  these  countries,  common 
bleaching  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  chemical  mode  is  an  improvement  that  is  less 
urgently  called  for ;  but  in  Russia,  where  this  is  any  thing  but 
the  case,  chemical  bleaching  in  well-organised  establishments 
might  be  attended  with  the  very  best  consequences.  To  the 
various  defects  in  the  manufacture  which  we  have  mentioned, 
w^  may  add  a  circumstance,  which,  though  seemingly  a  very 
trifling  one,  does  nevertheless  exert  a  prejudicial  influence  on 
our  linen  trade,  and  that  is,  the  mode  of  rolling  up  the  cloth^ 
which  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  an  intending  pur- 
chaser to  judge  of  the  equality  of  the  fabric  without  unrolling 
the  entire  piece. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  linens,  especially  of  those  that  have 
a  breadth  of  ^  archines  (=35  inches)  like  foreign  linens,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  government  of  Jaroslaw :  its  principal 
seat  is  Wdliko-S61o,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  linen  trade 
in  general.  At  the  fairs  of  this  place  60,000  pieces  are  sold 
annually,  the  fine  sorts  being  sent  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  fair  of  Nijni-Nowgorod,  and  the  household  sorts 
chiefly  to  the  Ukraine,  but  partly  also  to  NijnL  It  was  at 
W61iko-S61o  that  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  began,  not  more 
than  five  or  seven  and  twenty  years  ago :  before  that  period 
nothing  was  manufactured  but  household  linen,  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  noviny:  fine  linens  are  also  manufactured 
in  the  government  of  Kostroma,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  only 
by  a  few  proprietors :  the  peasants  of  this  government  prefer 
manufacturing  household  linens,  whether  for  their  own  use  or 
for  sale  :  this  sort  is  also  manufactured  in  the  governments  of 
Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  Wologda,  and  various  others :  for  domestic 
use  it  is  manufactured  more  or  less  throughout  Russia. 

The  manufacture  of  damasks,  requiring  a  somewhat  more 
complex  apparatus,  forms  a  sort  of  transition  from  household 
industry  to  that  of  the  factory :  ordinary  damasks  are  still 
within  the  domain  of  the  industry  of  our  peasants  :  taken  in  its 
largest  sense,  this  branch  belongs  principally  to  the  government 
of  Kostroma — the  government  of  Jaroslaw  standing  only  in  the 
second  rank  :  its  centre  is  formed  by  the  village  of  Wytschouha 
(government  of  Kostroma\  and  extends  from  thence  to  the 
town  of  Kineschma.  In  tliis  district  are  situated  the  principal 
manufactories  of  fine  table  linen,  belonging  to  General  Meng- 
den,  M.  Mindowski,  and  M.  Konowalow.  The  chief  branch  of 
manufacture  is  common  damask  for  towelling,  in  pieces  of  24 
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French  ells  long  by  10  verschoks  (  =  17^  inches)  wide,  manu- 
factured at  Wytschouha  and  its  neighbourhood.  There  is 
usually  required  for  the  weaving  of  a  piece  10  hanks  of  yam, 
costing  from  86  kopecks  to  1  rouble  silver :  the  piece  sells  at 
from  1  rouble  14  to  1  rouble  28^  kopecks,  and  sometimes  as  low 
as  1  rouble,  so  that  the  gain  by  the  weaving  can  be  but  small : 
the  weaving  is  executed  principally  by  the  female  peasants,  who, 
when  they  work  to  order,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  13  to  17  ko- 
pecks per  piece:  a  diligent  worker  can  weave  three  or  four 
pieces  weekly,  and  thus  gain  6^  to  1 1^  kopecks  (  =  2^£^  to  4|rf.) 
per  diem.  Formerly  these  fabrics  sold  for  2  roubles  or  2  rou- 
bles 30  kopecks  per  piece ;  but  then  the  piece  contained  30 
archines  by  |  or  even  ^  arch,  in  breadth :  we  still  find  Wyts- 
chouha damasks  27  by  '|  archines  which  sell  for  2  roubles,  57 
to  3  roubles  14  kopecks  per  piece.  For  a  piece  of  this  sort, 
which  he  can  weave  in  three  days,  the  weaver  receive  1  rouble 
20  kopecks  paper,  which  amounts  to  a  wage  of  40  kopecks 
paper  (4;}^rf.)  per  diem.  These  fabrics  are  bought  at  the  bazaars 
of  Wytschouha,  Kineschma,  and  Pless,  at  first  or  second  hand, 
by  Armenian  or  Russian  merchants,  who  send  them  to  the 
Ukraine :  they  used  to  be  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to 
America ;  but  this  trade  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late,  owing  to 
bad  bleaching,  bad  weaving,  and  bad  measure — faults  of  ours 
by  which  our  friends  the  English  have  not  Failed  to  profit. 

Next  to  the  common  damasks  of  Wytschouha  falls  to  be 
ranked  the  table  napery  of  a  more  improved  manufacture,  which 
is  sold  in  sets  of  1  table  cloth,  8  archines  by  3,  and  a  dozen 
table-napkins  of  an  archine  square.  This  napery  is  woven  in 
more  complicated  looms  (iz  priborami)  than  the  common  sort ; 
but  the  attempts  to  introduce  into  their  construction  the  im- 
provements adopted  in  other  countries  have  not  hitherto  been 
successful ;  the  Jacquard  loom,  however,  has  been  partially  in- 
troduced. The  weavers  generally  work  in  the  glazed  bothies 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  sometimes  on  their  own  risk, 
sometimes  to  order, — receiving  in  the  latter  case  from  71  kopecks 
to  1  rouble  for  a  dozen  table  napkins,  and  28^  to  34^  kopecks  for 
a  table  cloth  3  archines  broad.  A  good  workman  can  weave  a 
dozen  napkins  per  week,  which  allows  him  12  to  17  kopecks 
(=4jYf.  to  6^d.)  per  day.  A  weaver  that  owns  his  own  loom 
.  can  gain,  with  the  help  of  an  assistant,  500  paper  roubles  (=22/. 
12^.)  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  pays  100  paper  roubles  to  his 
assistant,  and  50  to  the  winder  who  attends  to  his  bobbins;  so 
that  there  remains  for  himself  only  350  paper  roubles  (=  15/. 
16*.),  out  of  which  he  has  still  to  pay  for  the  scouring  of  his 
yam  5  paper  kopecks  (=  0*542^)  per  hank.    The  yarn  used  in 
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this  manufacture  is  of  medium  fineness,  and  costs  from  13  to  17 
kopecks  (5rf.  to  6\d,)  per  hank.  A  dozen  napkins  of  this  sort 
sell  at  first  hand  for  3  roubles  14  to  3  roubles  71  kopecks,  and 
table  cloths  3  archines  broad  at  the  rate  of  70  kopecks  to  1  rou- 
ble 14  kopecks  per  running  arcliine;  they  are  sent  for  sale  to  the 
fair  of  Nijni-Nowgorod  or  the  Ukraine ;  a  small  part  are  also 
exported.  For  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  there  has  also  been 
manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kostroma  a  good  deal  of 
table  napery  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  cotton— the  weft 
being  formed  of  the  latter  material ;  this  sort  of  stuff*  is  manu- 
factured much  quicker  and  sold  at  a  much  lower  price. 

Very  fine  table  linen  is  made  only  in  large  factories ;  but 
this  branch  of  manufacture  is  visibly  decreasing  in  importance. 
The  three  principal  factories  in  the  government  of  Kostroma  are 
those  of  General  Mengden,  M.  Konowalow,  and  M.  Mindowski ; 
the  latter  gentleman  is  chiefly  a  cotton  manufacturer;  linen 
[  fabrics  are  but  a  secondary  article  in  his  factory ;  in  all  the 

three  Jacquard  looms  are  used.     The  finest  articles  made  in  the 

two  last  named  factories  are  towels,  which  sell  at  14  roubles  86 

kopecks  per  dozen,  and  table  linen,  of  which  the  set  of  two  dozen 

napkins  with  a  table  cloth  of  8  archines  by  3  sells  at  31^  rou- 

1-  bles.     The  weaver  receives  for  a  table  cloth  of  3  archines  in 

'  breadth  34  to  40  kopecks  per  running  yard,  and  for  a  dozen 

J;  nai)kins  1  rouble  28  kopecks  to  1  rouble  41  kopecks.     A  good 

'!  workman,  with  an  assistant,  can  weave  1  archine  of  table  cloth 

and  gain  37  kopecks  (  =  15.  2d.)  per  day ;  at  weaving  napkins  a 
single  weaver  can  gain  23  to  26  kopecks  (8  Jrf.  to  9^d.)  per  day. 
In  General  Mengden's  factory,  very  fine  table  napery  is  manu- 
al factured ;  this  is  the  first  of  all  our  linen  factories  in  respect 

both  to  the  ])erfection  of  its  fabrics  and  to  its  internal  organisa- 
tion :  it  might  serve  as  a  model  for  all  establishments  of  the  sort. 
By  means  of  a  good  distribution  of  labour,  of  improved  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  of  an  active  and  enlightened  superinten- 
dence, this  establishment  is  able  to  turn  out  at  a  profit  fine 
fabrics  which  others  could  manufacture  only  at  a  loss  ;  its  pro- 
ducts have  figured  at  several  expositions  of  national  industry, 
and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  connoisseurs.  For  certain 
sorts  of  fabrics  English  yarn,  Nos.  70.  to  120.  is  employed,  some- 
times with  a  mixture  of  home-made  yam  costing  39  kopecks 
per  lb. ;  the  very  fine  fabrics  are  for  most  part  made  to  order 
of  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  shopkeepers ;  the  medium 
fabrics  are  sent  chiefly  to  Kiga  and  Nijni.  There  are  also  ma- 
nufactured in  this  establishment  linen  of  the  fineness  of  4000 
' :  J  threads  to  the  warp  of  }  archine  broad  ;  these  are  generally 

woven  by  the  peasant's  wives ;  the  greater  number  of  the  wea- 
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vers  are  peasants  belonging  to  the  general's  own  estate,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children,  though  there  are  a  very  few 
hired  on  wages.  The  whole  work-people  receive,  besides  their 
food,  j>ayment  at  a  rate  which  is  very  little  under  that  of  free 
workmen,  and  the  looms  with  their  appurtenances  belong  to  the 
proprietor.*  The  weavers  who  have  finished  their  apprentice- 
ship in  the  factory  can  gain  from  26  to  36  roubles  per  annum, 
whilst  their  wives,  between  weaving  and  bleaching,  can  gain 
from  17  to  26  roubles,  and  each  boy  about  14  roubles  by  wind- 
ing and  preparing  the  bobbins,  so  that  a  peasant's  family  may 
earn  amongst  them  about  71  roubles  40  kopecks  (=  IIZ.  sterling) 
per  annum.  This  establishment  unites  the  advantages  of  dif- 
fusing comfort  over  the  district,  and  setting  an  example  of  good 
organisation  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  ma- 
nufacture. 

There  is  also  at  Jaroslaw  a  large  manufactory  of  table-linen, 
belonging  to  M.  Jakowlew,  the  fabrics  of  which  have  long  en- 
joyed a  certain  degree  of  repute  ;  it  is  the  oldest  establishment 
of  the  sort  in  Russia,  having  been  founded  in  1722:  attached 
to  it  was  a  population  of  nearly  2,000  individuals,  which,  on 
the  application  of  the  present  proprietor,  was  purchased  by 
government  and  incorporated  in  the  burgher  class  of  the  town 
of  Jaroslaw.  The  establishment  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
importance ;  it  gives  occui)ation  to  about  150  weavers,  and  only 
free  men  arc  emiJoyed.  In  its  i)resent  condition  the  profits  it 
brings  in  are  but  small ;  the  buildings  are  in  a  state  of  decay, 
continually  wanting  repairs ;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
are  antiquated ;  altogether  it  would  require  a  thorough  re- or- 
ganisation. 

At  Moscow  there  is  now  only  a  single  table-linen  manufac- 
tory of  any  importance ;  it  belongs  to  M.  Kouzmine,  a  mer- 
chant ;  it  formerly  used  for  three-fourths  of  its  fabrics  foreign 
mill-spun  yarn,  but  of  late  it  has  mostly  used  home-spun  yarn. 
The  wages  there  paid  to  a  weaver  is  1  rouble  14  kopecks  for  a 
cloth  1  ell  long  by  3  arcliines  broad ;  and  as  a  good  workman 
can  weave  1^  arcliines  per  day,  he  may  gain  {Jjout  7  roubles 
per  week ;  for  a  dozen  towels,  which  sell  for  17  roubles,  the 
weaver  receives  7 ;  the  weaving  of  the  dozen  occupies  about 
two  weeks,  which  allows  him  a  wage  of  58  kopecks  per  day, 
Sundays  deducted  ;  this  is  a  tolerably  large  expense  of  produc- 
tion.    The  linen  from  this  factory  is  about  the  best  we  produce 

*  It  mast  be  obvious  that  an  establishment  based  upon  economical  arrangcmcnta 
of  this  sort,  however  good  may  be  its  organisation  in  regard  to  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  cannot  be  worked  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  labour  comes  high. 
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*  as  regards  compactness  and  .equality  of  fabric^  but  leaves  much 

to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  bleachmg  and  finish. 

We  must  also  mention  a  new  factory  of  table-napery  and 
fine  linen,  established  within  the  last  few  years,  by  M.  Janke, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiga,  the  products  of  which,  especially 
the  fine  linens,  attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  exposition  of  1849.  The  doth  of  this  manu- 
factory, which  employs  mostly  English  yarn,  fetches  from  34 
to  68  silver  roubles  die  piece  of  48  archmes,  and  can  compete 
with  the  best  foreign  linen ;  the  table  linens  of  the  same  fac- 
tory belong  to  the  best  fabrics  of  their  kind,  but  their  price  is 
comparatively  higher.  The  establishment  promises  to  become  a 
very  important  one;  it  already  employs  upwards  of  20  Jacquard 
looms. 

The  orders  for  very  fine  table  linen  feU  off  considerably  in 
the  principal  factories,  especially  in  General  Mengden's,  in 
consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  which  took  place  in 
1842,  for  foreign  linens  imported  by  dry  frontier ;  and  yet  the 
duty  of  1  rouble  20  kopecks  per  lb.  represented,  for  very  fine 
table-linen,  a  duty  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  and,  for  ordinary 
table-linen,  100  per  cent,  and  upwards,  which  proves  that  our 
best  manufactories  cannot  yet  stand  foreign  competition  with- 
!:  out  a  high  protection.     The  same  is  the  case  *with  regard  to 

Ij  common  linen,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  following  facts  men- 

J  tioned  in  the  report  of  the  commission  so  repeatedly  referred  to. 

A  piece  of  Bielefeld  linen,  which  cost  on  the  spot  13  roubles, 
and  weighed  12  lbs.  Buss.,  p^d,  imder  the  tariff  which  was  in 
force  to  the  end  of  1850,  an  import  duty  (at  the  rate  of  1  rou- 
ble 20  kopecks  per  lb.)  of  14  roubles  40  kopecks,  or  108  per 
cent,  upon  its  cost  price  ;  adding  expense  of  transport,  conunis- 
sion,  &C.,  amounting  to  2  roubles  50  kopecks,  the  piece  cost  the 
merchant  by  the  time  it  got  to  St.  Petersburg,  29  roubles  90 
kopecks,  and  was  sold  for  34  roubles  30  kopecks ;  so  that  there 
was  still  a  profit  of  4  roubles  40  kopecks  or  14f  per  cent. 
Again,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  costing  at  Bielefeld  70  roubles, 
and  weighing  iO  lbs.,  paid  an  import  duty  of  12  roubles,  equi- 
valent to  17  per  cent.  Adding  2  roubles  50  kopecks  for  car- 
riage and  commission,  the  piece  came  to  84  roubles  50  kopecks, 
and  was  sold  for  100  roubles,  thus  leaving  the  Petersburg 
*<  merchant  a  profit  of  15  roubles  50  kopecks,  or  18^   per  cent. 

'  Down  to  1842,  linen  of  every  sort,  whether  arriving  by  land 

or  sea,  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  rouble  85  kopecks  per  lb., 

which  nearly  amounted  to  a  prohibition  ;  for  it  was  only  the 

'  ■  very  finest  sorts  which  could  partially  support  such  a  heavy 

duty  ;  but  the  above  mentioned  facts  sufficiently  indicate  that 
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the  prohibitory  eystem  adopted  in  1822  did  little  to  forward 
the  progress  of  our  linen  manufacture,  and  that  this  object  is 
to  be  attained  only  by  introducing  improvements  into  our 
manufacturing  processes,  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  protection  as  does  not  exclude  the  healthy 
stimulus  of  a  little  foreign  competition.  Accordingly,  the 
commission  reported  unfavourably  of  the  demand  urged  by 
some  manufacturers  for  a  return  to  the  prohibitory  duties  of 
1822 ;  and  the  inexpediency  of  excessive  protection  was  also 
recognised  by  government ;  the  duty  of  1  rouble  85  kopecks, 
and  1  rouble  20  kopecks,  for  linens  imported  by  wet  and  dry 
frontier  respectively,  without  distinction  of  qualities,  has  been 
reduced  in  the  new  tariff  to  40  and  60  kopecks  respectively  for 
the  ordinary,  and  60  kopecks  and  1  rouble  respectively  for  the 
finer  sorts. 

The  Commission  gives  in  its  Report  the  following  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  Belgian  and  Russian  linens.     A  piece  of  linen 
cloth  of  2,600  threads  warp  to  a  breadth  of  ^  arcliine,  costing  in 
Belgium  26  kopecks  per  archine,  comes  in  the  government  of 
Jaroslaw  to  34  to  37  kopecks  per  archine,  being  a  difference  of 
30  to  42  per  cent.     A  piece  of  similar  breadth  and  3,400  threads 
to  the  warp,  costs  in  Belgium  53  kopecks  per  archine,  and  in  the 
government  of  Jaroslaw  65  to  85  kopecks,  or  22  to  60  per  cent, 
more.     A  piece  of  4,200  threads  costs  in  Belgium  68  kopecks 
per  archine,  and  at  Jaroslaw  1  rouble  14  kopecks  to  1  rouble 
43  kopecks,  or  from  68  to  110  per  cent,  dearer.     We  perceive 
that  the  difference  augments  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the 
fabric,  being  only  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  for  cloth  of  medium 
quality,  whilst  it  amounts  4o  100  per  cent,  and  upwards  for  the 
very  fine  qualities ;  so  that  in  the  higher  regions  of  this  industry 
we  have  a  very  long  lee-way  to  make  up     The  difference  in 
price  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
labour.     In  Belgium,  a  weaver  is  paid  for  weaving  cloth  of 
3,400  threads  to  the  warp  at  the  rate  of  12  kopecks  per  archine  ; 
and  at  Weliko-S^lo  the  rate  of  payment  amounts  to  23|  kopecks 
per  archine,  or  about  double  the  remuneration  of  the  Belgian 
weaver ;  the  latter,  moreover,  weaves  both  better  and  quicker ; 
he  gets  through  with  1 J  archines  per  day,  whilst  at  W^liko- 
Selo,  where  the  weaving  is  generally  performed  by  females,  the 
worker  seldom  executes  more  than  1  archine  per  day,  so  that 
the  Belgian  workman,  paid  at  the  rate  of  only  ITy  kopecks  per 
day,  furnishes  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  work — and  better  done 
work  into  the  bargain — than  the  Russian  workwoman,  who  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  26  to  28  kopecks  per  day.    This  is  one  proof 
more  that,  whilst  unskilled  labour  is  nowhere  so  cheap  as  in 
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Kussia,  no  sooner  is  anything  like  skill  required  than  wages  be- 
come dearer  there' than  anywhere  else — a  fact  which  meets  us 
in  every  department  of  industry.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
our  industry  ought  to  apply  itself  by  preference  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  fabrics  of  mediiun  quality,  and  engage  but 
sparingly  and  with  caution  in  the  fabrication  of  articles 'of 
luxury.  A^^len  a  branch  of  industry  has  once  been  thoroughly 
established  for  those  articles  which  form  in  all  countries  the  bulk 
of  the  consumption,  the  finer  articles  are  manufactured  by  de- 
grees, as  the  skill  of  the  workman  becomes  more  and  more 
improved;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  manufacture  fine 
articles,  whilst  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  still  back- 
ward, wliilst  skilled  labourers  are  scarce,  and  can  be  obtained 
only  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  manufacture 
must  be  a  very  expensive  one.  No  doubt  if  prices  were  to  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  an  unbounded  height,  and  if  no  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  were  to  be  recoiled  from,  it  would  be 
possible  to  manufacture  in  any  one  coimtry  whatever  it  is  found 
possible  to  manufacture  in  any  other ;  but  an  mdustry  carried 
on  at  such  a  cost  as  that  it  could  furnish  its  article  only  at  twice 
the  price  for  which  it  could  be  purchased  elsewhere,  would  not 
be  an  industry  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  sham  which 
would  never  compensate  the  sacrifices  which  it  entailed. 

Our  linen  manufacture  is  so  natural  to  the  country  that  it 
will  be  able,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  arrive  at  perfection  by  dint 
of  its  own  resources,  without  the  help  of  prohibitory  duties. 
If  some  manufactories  were  put  to  inconvenience  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  orders  for  fine  fabrics  which  supervened  upon  the 
modification  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  llie  inconvenience  was  but 
temporary  and  partial :  in  the  course  of  two  years  afterwards  a 
new  manufactory  of  fine  and  table  linen,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  was  established  at  Riga ;  three  years  ago  it  had  20 
Jacquard  looms  in  operation ;  and,  being  organised  on  tlie  plan 
of  the  best  foreign  factories,  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  so  much  the 
better  able  to  sustain  foreign  competition. 

The  duties  fixed  by  the  new  tariff'  of  40  and  60  kopecks  per 

lb.  for  ordinary  linens,  amounts  at  an  average,  upon  the  common 

household  cloths  which  are  sold  at  St.  Petersburg  for  10  kopecks 

•J  per  arcliine,  to  130  and  200  per  cent,  of  tlie  value*,  and  upon 

cloths  of  medium  quality  of  |  arcliine  in  breadth,  containing  5 

**  ♦A  piece  of  30  ells  of  common  household  linen,  15  verchoks  broad,  the  retail 

price  of  which   at  St.  Putersbnrg  is  10  kopecks  ])cr  archine,  weighs  about  10  lbs. 

A  piece  of  foreign  linen  cloth  of  this  quality  would  pay  on  arriving  by  land  (at  40 

*  koi)ecks  iK*r  lb.)  a  duty  of  4  roubles,  or  133  per  cent., and,  on  arriving  by  sea  (at  60 

ko[)ecks  per  lb.)  a  duty  of  6  roubles,  or  double  the  cost  price  of  the  home-made 
piece. 
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square  arcliines  to  a  Russian  lb.,  to  37  and  55  per  cent  of  their 
value  at  the  place  of  production,  which  is  certainly  more  than 
sufficient  protection  for  this  sort  of  cloth.  For  the  very  fine 
linens  sold  at  Bielefeld  for  70  roubles  per  piece  of  48  archines, 
weighing  10  lbs.,  the  duty  of  60  kopecks,  or  1  rouble,  according 
as  they  enter  by  dry  or  wet  frontier,  comes  to  8^  and  14 1  per 
cent,  respectively ;  and  if  we  add  for  carriage,  commission,  &c., 
2^  roubles  per  piece,  the  total  premium  in  favour  of  the  home 
manufacturer  will  run  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  moderate  protection :  but  these  fabrics  of  luxury,  of 
which  the  consumption  is  always  very  limited,  constitute  but  a 
very  trifling  proportion  of  our  linen  manufacture ;  and  a  long 
experience  has  shown  that  protective  duties  of  thrice  tlie  amount 
liad  no  other  result  than  to  encourage  smuggling.  Since  the 
last  reduction  of  duties  the  import  of  these  articles  has  more 
than  doubled,  while  the  contraband  trade  has  considerably  fallen 
off;  so  that  the  smuggler  has  been  the  only  loser. 

The  manufacture  of  the  strong  fabrics  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  flems  and  raven-ducks*,  which  require  more 
extensive  apparatus,  is  concentrated  in  the  towns  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Wladimir,  Kostroma,  and  Jaroslaw,  and  principally  at 
Mourome  and  Wiazniki.  They  are  also  known  in  commerce 
under  the  names  of  these  two  towns.  The  manufacturers  pur- 
chase the  yam  at  first  hand,  or  through  the  medium  of  petty 
merchants,  who  purchase  it  up  in  detail  amongst  the  peasantry 
in  the  governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  and  Wologda,  The 
yam  intended  for  flems  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  roubles  14 
kopecks,  and  that  for  raven-ducks  at  3  roubles  7 1  kopecks  per 
pood :  it  is  scoured  and  bleached  at  the  manufactory,  and  loses 
in  the  process  of  scouring  14  or  15  lbs.  per  pood:  there  seldom 
remains  more  than  25  out  of  the  40  of  raw  yam.  The  weaving 
is  partly  performed  —  especially  for  cloths  of  the  best  quality 
requiring  more  care  and  superintendence  —  in  barracks  belong- 
ing to  the  factories,  but  more  generally  in  the  peasants'  own 
houses.  !Por  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  flems,  which  a  good 
workman  can  accomplish  in  from  three  to  five  days,  the  pay- 
ment is  from  7 1  to  8 1  kopecks ;  and  for  a  piece  of  raven-duck, 
which  requires  only  from  two  to  four  days'  work,  it  is  from  37 
to  46  kopecks,  so  that  the  weaver  gains  at  an  average  for  the 
first  sort  of  fabric  20  kopecks,  and  for  the  second  nearly  12 
kopecks  per  day.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  weaving  of  those 
stuffs  which  require  a  very  strong  thread,  the  warj),  after  being 
starched,  receives  a  coat  of  tallow.     Those  strong  fabrics  have 

*  A  piece  of  flems  50  archines  by  1  ^  weighs  nearly  30  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  J 
lbs.  per  arcbinc,  and  a  piece  of  raven-dack  50  archines  by  ]  weighs  20  to  23  lbs. 
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at  all  times  formed  the  bulk  of  our  linen  trade  with  foreign 
countries ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  this  branch  of  our  com- 
merce has  been  in  a  depressed  condition^  for  want  of  an  effective 
demand,  and  in  consequence  of  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
article  since  1823.  The  flems,  which  formerly  sold  for  52  paper 
roubles  the  piece,  now  fetch  only  27 ;  and  the  raven-ducks, 
which  sold  for  25  paper  roubles,  have  fallen  to  19  roubles  50 
kopecks. 

The  following,  according  to  the  information  collected  by  the 
commission,  is  the  cost  price  of  these  fabrics :  — 

For  a  piece  of  Flems,  medium  quality. 

Paper. 
Roub.  Kop. 

41  lbs.  yarn 18      45 

Expense  of  scouring  ditto  at  3  ronb.  per  pood    -        -        -  3        8 

Arranging  bobbins  and  warp     ------  030 

Weaving  --- 2       50 

Petty  expenses         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  0      65" 

Carnage  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  commission        .        .        -  1      30 

Total =7  roub.  51  kop.  silver.        -        26      28* 

The  price  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1850  was  from  8  roubles  to 
9  roubles  75  kopecks ;  but  in  1844  the  prices  were,  for  first 
quality,  7  roubles  71  kopecks,  second  quality,  7  roubles  42  ko- 
pecks, so  that  the  manufacturer  was  working  without  profit, 
or  even  at  a  loss. 

For  a  piece  of  Raven-duck, 

Paper 
Boub.   Kop. 

35  lbs.  yam          ------  11      81 

Expense  of  scouring        -----  2      62 

Arranging  bobbins,  and  warp     "-            -            -            -  0      25 

Weaving              -•---.  160 

Petty  expenses    ------  0      45 

Carriage  to  St  Petersburg,  and  commission         -            -  10 

Totals- 5  roubles  7  kopecks  silver    -  17       73 

The  price  at  St  Petersburg  in  1850  was  6  or  7  roubles, 
giving  a  profit  of  from  93  kopecks  to  1  rouble  93  kopecks  per 
piece ;  but  sometimes  the  price  falls  as  low  as  5  roubles  50 
kopecks,  so  that  the  profit  is  reduced  to  43  kopecks  per  piece. 

•  Since  this  calculation  was  made  (in  1844)  the  cost  of  fabrication  most  have 
diminished  ;  for  the  flcms  of  Mourome  arc  sold  at  the  place  of  production  for  7 
roubles  28 J  kopecks,  and  those  of  Wiazniki  for  7  roubles.  M.  Mertwaho  now 
furnishes  the  mill -spun  yam  for  these  fabrics  for  5  silver  roubles  per  pood,  so  that 
the  price  of  41  lbs.  would  be  only  17  roubles  94  kopecks,  instead  of  18  roubles  45 
kopecks,  ut  supra,  which  of  itself  makes  a  difference  of  51  kopecks  paper  or  14} 
kopecks  silver. 
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In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices,  wliich  has  been  felt  prin- 
cipally in  flems,  raven-ducks,  which  give  a  surer  profit,  have 
become  the  favourite  article  of  manufacture.  There  is  also 
manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kostroma,  and  in  some 
other  districts,  a  sort  oi  raven-duck,  called  semi-sail  cloth,  which 
is  thicker  than  common  raven-duck,  and  is  used  for  light  sails 
and  other  maritime  purposes ;  but  it  is  seldom  manufactured 
except  to  order,  and  does  not  constitute  a  current  article  of 
merchandise. 

In  consequence  of  the  tall  of  prices,  the  manufacture  of  flems 
and  raven-duck  has  greatly  Mien  off  in  importance.  At 
Kostroma,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  manu- 
factured 70,000  pieces,  there  are  now  mad9  not  more  than 
20,000;  at  Wiazniki,  likewise,  the  number  has  fallen  from 
73,000  to  20,000,  and  several  factories  have  entirely  stopped 
work.  This  stagnation  proceeds  mainly  from  the  circimistance 
that  England  and  the  United  States,  formerly  our  chief  cus- 
tomers, now  manufacture  considerable  quantities  of  these 
articles  for  themselves.  The  exportation  of  flems  which,  during 
the  three  years  1824 — 26,  averaged  72,960  pieces,  averaged 
during  the  three  years  1848  —  50  only  19,391;  and  that  of 
raven-ducks,  which  during  the  former  period  amounted  to 
70,699,  had  fallen  during  the  latter  to  38,785.  The  establish- 
ments which  were  exclusively  occupied  with  the  manufacture 
of  these  fabrics  naturally  suffered  most  from  the  change ;  those 
which  at  the  same  time  manufactured  fabrics  for  which  there 
was  a  greater  home  demand  got  through  the  crisis  without  en- 
tirely discontinuing  their  manufacture  of  the  former  article; 
other  manufacturers  ^betook  themselves  to  the  weaving  of 
cotton.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  fabrication  of  flems 
and  raven-ducks  are  those  of  M.  Senkow  at  Wiazniki,  and  of 
M.  Souzdaltsew  at  Mourome  in  tiie  government  of  Wladimir 
— the  former  employing  nearly  1000  looms  with  1150  work- 
men, and  producing  17,000  pieces,  and  the  latter  producing 
about  10,000  pieces  per  annum. 

Besides  the  strong  cloths  which  we  have  just  been  mention- 
ing, there  are  also  manufactured  several  sorts  of  ticks  and  other 
fabrics  of  the  sort,  certain  qualities  of  which  are  specially 
intended  for  the  China  trade.  Holland  used  to  be  a  good 
customer  for  our  ticks ;  but  this  branch  of  commerce  has  also 
fallen  off,  the  article  being  now,  in  a  great  measure,  replaced 
by  cotton  fabrics.  Most  of.  the  ticks  now  manufactured  in 
Russia  contain  a  mixture  of  cotton ;  it  is  seldom  that  they  are 
wholly  of  linen ;  but  sometimes  they  are  of  cotton  entirely. 

We  have  mentioned  the  governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma, 
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Wologda,  Moscow,  and  Wladimir,  as  those  in  which  the  linen 
manufacture,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  chiefly 
concentrated ;  but  large  quantities  of  linen  cloth  of  different 
sorts,  esi)ccially  for  the  home  market,  are  manufactured  in  the 
governments  of  Pskow  and  Witebsk,  in  Livonia,  and  in  Lithu- 
ania. In  these  countries  the  manufacture  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  proprietors :  many  of  the  establishments  employ 
30  looms  and  upwards :  both  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  are 
generally  performed  under  the  corvde  system:  the  household 
cloths  for  domestic  use,  and  the  common  table  napery,  are 
everywhere  manufactured  more  or  less  amongst  the  peasants. 

Manufactures  from  hemp,  as  compared  with  those  from  flax, 
occupy  but  a  secShdary  place.  Of  all  fabrics  from  the  former 
substance,  sail-cloth  is  the  only  article  which  in  Russia  con- 
stitutes a  branch  of  industry,  properly  so  called.  Our  sail-cloth 
has  long  enjoyed  a  justly  merited  reputation,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  decline  of  this  branch  of  industry  amongst  us  from 
its  extension  in  England  and  the  United  States,  it  still  retains ; 
and  of  this  no  better  proof  need  be  sought  than  the  fact  that, 
to  procure  their  article  a  readier  sale  in  America,  English  manu- 
facturers have  been  known  to  imitate  the  stamp  of  M.  Briouz- 
guine,  one  of  our  principal  manufacturers,  whose  sail-cloth  is  in 
great  demand  in  that  country.  The  imperial  factory  of  Alex- 
androvsk,  near  St.  Petersburg,  manufactures  very  superior  sail- 
cloth with  mill-spun  yam.     The  principal  sail-cloth  factories 

^    '  belonging  to  private  parties  are  those  of  M.  Briouzguine  and  of 

M.  Zotow  at  Kozelsk,  in  the  government  of  Kalouga,  of 
Messrs.  Plotnikow  at  Serpouckhow,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  and  of  M.  Maslow  at  Toula.  T^e  trade,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  has  greatly  fallen  off,  both  from  the  extension 
of  the  manufacture  amongst  our  best  customers,  and  from  tlie 
use  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  exportation,  which  during  the  period 
1824 — 26  had  amounted  to  60,400  pieces,  did  not,  during  the 
period  1848 — 50,  exceed  the  average  of  23,280.  On  the  other 
hand  our  export  of  cables  and  ropes  has  followed  during  the 
same  interval  an  ascending  movement.  During  the  period 
1824 — 26  it  averaged  259,383  poods,  representing  a  value  of 

i  2,151,340  paper  roubles,  equivaJent,  at  the  exchange  of  the 

day  (27  percent.)  to  580,861  silver  roubles;  and  during  the 
period  1848 — 50  it  attained  the  figure  of  449,100  poods,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  1,163,613  silver  roubles.  The  principal 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cables  are 
those  of  M.  Cazalete  and  M.  Sazonow  at  St.  Petersburg,  of 
M.  Mieschkow  in  the  government  of  Orel,  and  of  M.  Sraysch- 
laicw   in   the    government  of  Perm.     There  is   also  a   large 
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cordage  manufactory  at  Nijni-Nowgorod.  The  two  manufac- 
tories at  St.  Petersburg  are  furnished  with  perfect  machinery, 
and  their  products  enjoy  a  justly  merited  reputation. 

Our  trade  in  fabrics  of  flax  and  hemp  with  Europe  and  Asia 
during  the  period  of  27  years,  from  1824  to  1850  inclusive, 
exhibits  the  following  movement :  — 

Triennial  Averages  of  Value  of  Exportation  and  Importation, 


ExceM 

Exportation. 

Importation. 

of  Exportation. 

Silv,  Roub. 

5f7r.  Roub. 

Silv.  Boub. 

of  1824  to  1826  - 

3,114,600 

139,200 

2.975,400 

1827  „  1829  - 

2,601,600 

259,300 

2,342,300 

1830  „  1832  - 

2,308,200 

208,500 

2,099,700 

1833  „  1835  - 

2,850,500 

241,900 

2,608,600 

1836  „  1838  - 

2,757,500 

356,500 

2,401,000 

1839  „  1841  - 

2,763,200 

400,200 

2,363,000 

1842  „  1844  - 

1,968,400 

350,200 

1,618,200 

1845  „  1847  - 

1,862,500 

384,200 

1,478,300 

184S  „  1850  - 

1,551,800 

519,600 

1,032,200 

It  results  from  this  table  that  exportation  has  fallen  off  by 
one-half,  whilst  importation  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of 
10  to  37,  and  the  excess  of  exportation  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  two-thirds.  This  result  proceeds  from  the  cause  already 
adverted  to,  which  has  considerably  reduced  the  demand  for 
our  sail-cloths,  our  flems,  and  our  tickings  in  England,  Holland, 
and  Anierica;  whilst  in  Russia  the  greatly  augmented  con- 
sumption of  fine  linen  and  table  napery  has  caused  a  considerably 
increased  importation  of  these  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
sensible  improvement  that  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  home 
manufacture. 

If  to  the  exportation  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics  we  add  that 
of  ropes  and  cables,  we  will  obtain  the  following  total  result  of 
the  exportation  of  linen  and  hempen  products :  — 


Value. 
Silv,  Roub. 


Total  export  daring  three  years  1824 — 1826     -        -        -        3,374,000 
Ditto  during  three  years  1848— 1850       -        -        -        -        2,715,400 

Decrease  s  19^  per  cent.  -  658,600 

The  only  means  of  restoring  this  important  branch  of  our 
commerce  would  be  to  improve  the  manufacture,  and  this 
dej)ends  entirely  upon  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  them- 
selves. The  industry  possesses  all  the  elements  of  vital  force 
necessary  to  insure  its  propjierity,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  cotton,  which  has  paralysed  it  for  a  time,  first,  by 
taking  the  place  of  flax  for  various  purposes,  and  secondly,  by 
withdrawing  capital  and  intellectual  productive  forces  from  the 
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one  channel  to  the  other.  With  these  disadvantages  the  linen 
manufacture  has  had  to  struggle  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
with  us^  and  the  linen  manufacturers  of  England  and  Belgium^ 
setting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  have  been  successful  up 
to  a  certain  point  at  any  rate.  Our  own  natural  advantages 
over  most  other  countries  are  immense:  our  soil  yields  the 
raw  material  in  the  richest  abundance ;  and,  from  the  low  value 
of  land,  we  can  raise  it  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  raised 
elsewhere:  our  spinners  and  weavers  are  at  same  time  culti- 
vators of  the  ground ;  each  sees  in  the  products  of  his  field  his 
resource  against  want  and  pauperism ;  and,  manufacturing 
industry  being  his  staff  and  not  his  crutch,  he  can  afford  to  be 
satisfied  with  much  lower  wages  than  the  spinners  and  weavers 
of  other  countries,  who  have  nothing  but  their  weekly  wages 
to  depend  on  for  their  daily  bread.  These  circumstances  ought 
necessarily  to  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture.* All,  then,  that  is  requisite  to  enable  us  advan- 
tageously to  support  competition  with  other  countries,  not  only 
at  home  but  in  foreign  markets,  is  to  improve  our  manufacturing 
processes:  our  superiority  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  if 
we  but  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  Now  that  cotton 
industry  has  attained,  as  it  were,  its  culminating  point,  and 
absorbed  all  the  capital  and  intellectual  productive  powers  that 
it  was  capable  of  absorbing,  a  good  impulse  given  to  our  linen 
manufacture  by  a  few  active  and  enterprising  men  could  not 
fail  in  soon  bringing  forth  its  fruits. 

In  pointing  out  the  principal  defects  in  the  different  branches 
of  our  manufacture,  including  the  preparation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, we  have  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
remedies,  founded  on  the  opinions  of  various  well-informed  men 
who  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  important  subject; 
and  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  one  of  the  most  desirable 
improvements — inasmuch  as  all  the  others  would  naturally 
spring  from  it — would  be  the  introduction  of  spinning  by  ma- 
chinery. Besides  improving  the  quality  and  diminishing  the 
cost  of  our  fabrics,  machine-spinning  would  also  give  a  better 
direction  to  the  preparation  and  assortment  of  the  flax,  and  to 
hand-spinning.  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  introduce  better  modes 
of  bleaching  and  finishing ;  for  this  is  altogether  our  weakest 
side.     The  W61iko-S61o   merchants   say  that  linen  might  be 

•  The  examplesVehave  already  cited  of  the  expense  of  weaving  might  seem  to  lead 
to  a  different  conclusion  ;  but  we  have  also  explained  the  cause  of  these  :  the  pric« 
of  weaving  is  generally  high  only  for  fine  or  damask  fabrics,  for  which  we  have 
a  deficiency  of  skilled  labourers,  and  the  consequent  want  of  competition  raises  the 
price  of  labour. 
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manufactured  in  Russia  for  half  what  it  costs  abroad ;  but  that  it 
will  always  lose  in  comparison  from  the  defective  bleaching  and 
finishing.  It  is  only  slowly,  no  doubt,  that  these  improvements 
can  be  effected;  for,  besides  acti\dty  and  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  classes,  they  require  considerable  capitaL 
But  let  us  only  begin  ;  and,  once  begun,  let  us  persevere.  If 
we  cannot  reconquer  in  foreign  markets  the  trade  in  certain 
fabrics,  which  we  used  exclusively  to  supply,  we  can  replace 
them  by  other  articles,  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  at  a  very 
low  price.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  very  advantageously 
situated  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  tickings,  and  other 
fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed.  Several  manufacturers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this,  and  thereby  foimd  the  means,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  of  supporting  their  establishments  when 
their  existence  was  threatened  by  the  crisis  which  occurred  in 
the  linen  trade;  but  the  greater  number  of  our  tradespeople 
are  too  open  to  the  reproach  of  not  sufficiently  studying  the 
oscillations  of  industry  and  commerce  in  other  coimtries,  arising 
from  changes  of  habit  and  demand, — changes,  however,  which 
we  must  study  and  conform  to,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  regaining 
the  ground  we  have  lost  in  our  foreign  commercial  relations. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  crises  which  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  the  Zollverein  has  undergone  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  these  states  export  linens  to  the  value  of  11  or  12  mil- 
lions of  roubles ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us,  with  our 
superiority  in  natural  productive  forces,  from  attaining  still  better 
results,  not,  of  course,  at  a  bound,  but  in  the  long  run,  by  dint 
of  application  and  perseverance.  What,  in  truth,  is  wanting  to 
attain  this  end  ?  Nothing  but  to  improve  the  preparation,  as- 
sortment, and  dressing  of  our  flax,  to  introduce  spinning  by 
machinery,  and  good  schools  for  hand-spinning,  to  employ 
better  looms,  and  form  good  establishments  for  bleaching  and 
finisliing  ;  and  though  all  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  day,  it  is  all 
perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  improvements 
of  which  this  industry  is  susceptible  might  soon  augment,  by 
at  least  50  per  cent.,  the  value  of  its  products ;  and  this  would 
give  an  addition  of  more  than  30  millions  of  silver  roubles 
(4  J  millions  sterling)  per  annum  to  the  national  wealth. 

Finally,  we  must  repeat  what  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
when  speaking  of  the  culture  of  flax, — an  observation  which  is 
referable  to  the  whole  economic  organisation  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  from  the  most  elementary  preparation  of  the  raw 
material.  In  order  that  the  whole  processes  which  the  flax  un- 
dergoes, down  to  the  time  that  it  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 
web  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  may  be  conducted  in  a 
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rational  manner,  the  cultivator  would  require  to  sell  it  in  its 
raw  state  to  the  tradesman,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  steep, 
scutch,  and  heckle  it,  and  from  whom  the  spinner  would  pur- 
chase the  heckled  flax  to  be  spun  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery. 
The  yarn  should  then  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer, 
who  would  distribute  it  to  the  weavers  in  the  villages,  and  the 
latter  would  return  him  the  raw  webs  to  be  bleached  and 
finished  in  his  own  establisliment.  It  is  to  an  organisation  of 
this  sort  that  the  immense  progress  made  by  Ireland  in  the 
linen  manufacture  is  mainly  owing ;  and  similar  results  would 
attend  its  introduction  elsewhere ;  for  it  is  founded  on  a  wise 
subdivision  of  labour,  without  which  perfection  is  unattainable 
in  any  branch  of  industry. 
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OwUTa  Eneyclo.  of  Architoehira  -  8 

Jameson's  Sacred  &  Legetidary  Art  10 

**        Coninionjplace>Bo«>k     -  10 

Xdnig's  Pictoi  ial  LifV  of  Lntlier  -  8 

Loudon's  Rural  Architectura        -  IS 

Most'lej'sEngineerinK  •       .       >  16 

Richardson's  Art  of  RoraemaasUp  18 

Steam  Enftne,bTtbe  Artisan  Club  4 

Tate  on  Strength  of  Materials       •  SI 

Cre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ae.         -  22 

Biography. 

Bodenstedt  and  Wagner's  Scham'l  24 

BriahtweU'sMeroorialaof  Opie    '-  17 

BunKen's  Ilippolytn*     •        -        .  0 

Chesterton's  Autotioirraphy .       .  5 

Clinton's  (Fynesj   A ut«bioKraphjr  8 

Cockayne's  Marshal  Tureune         .  34 

Freeman's  Life  of  Kirby         .  11 

Havdon's  Autobiography  ,by  Taylor  8 
Nolcroft's  Menti>irs                .        .24 

Holland's  (Lord)  Memoirs     -        .  9 

Lardnrr's  Cabinet  CjcJomedia      .  12 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury  .  15 

Memoir  of  the  Duike  of  Wellington  Cft 

Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery     •  15 

Merir  ale's  Memoirs  of  C^ero  •  15 
Bossell's  Mtm<-ini  of  Moore  -       .16 

"        Life  of  Lord  Wm.  Rossell  19 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Wesley       .       -  20 

**         Life  and  Correspoadence  20 

Stephen 'sEcrlrsiastaoal  Biography  21 

Taylor's  Loyola      .       -        .       '  21 

"        Wfsley    ....  21 

To wnsend's  Eminent  Judges  .  22 
Watcrton's  Autobiography  ft  Essays  22 

Books  of  General  Utility-. 

Acton's  Cookery      .       .       .       .  s 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing  .       •  4 

Cabinet  Gasettrer  ....  6 

"        IJiwyer     ....  ft 

Cttst'slmalid's  Own  Book  6 

Hints  on  Etiquette         .        .       .  g 

Httdsoo'sEzecutor's  Guide     -       •  10 

"     On  Mukinc  Willa                .  10 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cjclopadi*      .  13 

London's  Self  Instruction      -       .13 

"         Lady's  (.'ompsnioa          .  14 

"       Amateur  Gardener  13 

Maunder's  Treasurr  of  Knowledge  16 

"          Biographical  Treasury  15 

"          Scimtiflc  Treasury       .  15 

*'         Treasury  of  History     -  15 

'*         Natunil  History  .       -15 

Pocket  and  the  Stud      .       .       .  s 

Pyeroft's  English  Reading    .       .  ig 

Rawa's  MedSeal  Golds  •       -       .  Ig 


Pagre. 
Rich's  Comp.  to  Latin  Dictionary  18 
Richsrdson's  Art  of  Horsemanship  18 
Riddle's  Latin  Dictionaries  -  -  1^ 
Roffet'a  English  ThtsanittS  •  -  19 
Rowton'jt  Debater  .       .       •        -    19 

Short  Whist CO 

Thomson's  Interest  Tablet  •  -22 
Trarellrr's  Library  .    «3ft'J4 

Webster's  Domnittr  Keeaomy       •    32 
Willirh's  ronukr  Tables       •       -    24 
Wilmot's    Abridgment  of  Blaek- 
stona'a  Commentaries        •       -    24 

Botany  and  Gardenias. 

Coneeraations  on  Botany       .       .  6 

Hooker's  British  Piorm    ...  9 

"       Guide  to  Kew  Gardens    -  9 

Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany  U 

"         Theory  of  Horticulture  •  11 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus        •  13 

"         Amatcnr  Gardener        -  13 

**  SelMnstruction  -  •  18 
'*         Trees  and  Shrubs  •       -13 

"         Oatdeaing     ...  13 

Plants    -               .       -  13 

Rleers's  Rose  Amateur's  Guidt     •  18 

Clironoloey. 

Blair's  Chrunologieal  Tables         •  4 

Bunsen's  Ancient  Eaypt       .       .  5 

Haydn's  Beatson's  Indes       .        .  8 

Nicolas's  Chiunolugy  of  History  '  12 

Commerce  and  Mercantile 
Affairs. 

Atkinson's  Shipping  Laws  .  .  3 
Francis  On  Life  Assurance  .  .  8 
Loch's  Sailor's  Guide  ...  13 
Lorimer's   letters    to    a    Young 

Matter  Mariner  -  .        -13 

M'CuUoeh'sCommerceft  Navigation  14 
Thomson's  Interest  Tables    -        •    22 
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Criticism,    History^    and 
Memoirs. 

Austin's  Gerouny  ....  3 

Balfour's  Sketches  of  Literature    .  3 

Blair's  Chroa.  and  Hbtor.  Table*  -  4 

Bunsen's  Ancient  Egypt       .        .  5 

"         Hifipolytus     ...  6 

Barton's  Historj  of  Scot  lanil         .  6 
Ch^l^baeus's  Modem  bpeculatiTt 
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Francis's  Annals  of  Life  Asanranc*  7 
Oleig's  Leipaic  Campaign      -        -  24 
GumeT's  Historical  Sketches        .  8 
Hamilton's  Essays  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Rrriew      .        .        .        .  g 
Ha^dnn'a  Autobiography, by  Taylor  8 
Holland's   (Lord)  Foreign  Kemi- 
aiscenies     ...                .9 
Whig  Party      .  9 
Jeffrey's  (Lord)  Contributions       .  K) 
Kemble's  Anglo  •Saxons                .11 
Litrdner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia      .  12 
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Mackintosh's  Miscellaneons  Works  14 
"           History  of  England  •  14 
MTulIoch'sGeogianhicalDictionary  14 
Martineau'sCharrli  History  .       •  15 
Maunder's  Trra>ury  of  History      -  15 
Memoir  of  the  buke  of  Welliagtoa  24 
Marivale's  Hiatory  of  Roma  •       .15 
**        Roman  Republic  •  18 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED  BT 


Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans, 

PATBRNOSTBR    ROW,    LONDON. 


Miss  Acton's  Modem  Gookery-Book.— 

Modern  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches,  reduced 
to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use 
of  Prii-ate  Families.  In  a  Series  of  Receipts, 
all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and 
are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition;  with 
various  Additions,  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  78.  6d. 

Aikin.— Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
AiKiN.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
Luor  AiKiN  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.  8  vo.  price  IBs. 

Amold.—Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or,  Fellowship  in  the 

East.  By  W.  D.  Abxcld,  Lieutenant  58th 
Regiment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  ¥he 
Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Atkinson  (G.)— Sheriff-Law ;  or,  a  Prac- 
tical Treatbe  on  the  Office  of  SheriiT,  Under- 
■herifif,  Bailiffs,  &c, :  Their  Duties  at  the 
Election  of  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Coroners,  Assizes,  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace; 
Writs  of  Trial ;  Writs  of  Inauiry ;  Com- 
pensation Notices ;  Interpleader ;  Writs  ; 
Warrants ;  Returns  ;  Bills  of  Sale ;  Bonds 
of  Indemni^,  &o.  By  Gbobob  AxiiniBON, 
Serjeant-at-Law.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Atkinson  (6.)— The  Shipping  Laws  of 

the  British  Empire  :  Consisting  of  Pari  on 
Marine  Assurance ^  and  Abbott  on  Sh^ipinff, 
Edited  by  Gbobgb  Atkikson,  Seijeant-at-  « , 
Law.    8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 


Atkinson  (W.)— The  Church :  An  Expla- 
nation of  the  Meaning  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  shewing  the  Ancient,  Continued, 
and  Prevailing  Error  of  Man,  the  Substitu- 
tion of  Worship  for  Religion  ;  and  shewmg 
that  the  Principles  of  all  Right  Individuiu 
Action  and  of  General  GK)vemment,  or  the 
Gt>vemment  of  all  Nations,  are  comprised  in 
Revealed  Religion.  By  Williajc  Atkutbov. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  80s. 


Austin—Germany  from  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  German  Life  from  the  Decay 
of  the  Empire  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
French.  By  Mrs.  Aubtik.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s. 


Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works,  complete  in  One  \olume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive 
Pieces  (several  now  first  published),  and 
Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Emtion,  including 
a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie ;  with  a  Por- 
trait,  and  a  View  of  Bothwell  Manse.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  21b.  cloth ;  or  42s.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baksb,  Esq.  With 
several  Illustrations  printed  in  CoIotutb,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  price  148.      • 

Balfour.— Sketches  of  English  Literature 

from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Century. 
By  Claba  Lucas  Balfottb.    Fop.  8vo.  Tb. 

Barter.  —  Homer's    Iliad,    translated 

almost  literally  into  the  Spenserian  Stanza ; 
with  Notes.  By  W.  G.  T.  Babtbb.  8vo. 
pricB  18b. 


KEW  WOEKS  inn  NEW  BDITIOMS 


Eanfield.'The  Statistical  CompaBlttn  for 

1S54:  l^ihibihngtliemoil  InU-n-slnig  Fdcln 
in  Slgrnl  Hiid  Iiil.aiwfual,  Vilul,  Eponoinica!, 
nDdFalilicalStatisticB,  at  Eomcnnd  Abroad. 
Currecled  lo  the  Proacnt  Timei  and  includ- 
iuK  the  Census  of  the  Britiih  Fopultttion 
taken  in  18G1.  Compiled  from  OJEcial  and 
Ollior  Autlieiilic  Sources,  bj  T.  C.  BaBFIILD, 
Esq.    Fcp,  Bvo.  price  6s. 

Bayldon's   Art  of  Talnii^  Bents  and 

TiJUgea,  and  Tenant'i  Right  of  Enteriiij;  and 
Quilling  Farms,  eipkincd  by  leveral  Speci- 
mens of  Valuations!  »''h  Homarks  on  the 
CulliTalion  pursued  on  Soils  in  difTiTeiit 
aitustiouB.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lorda,  Laiid-Agenls,  Appraisers,  Fanners, 
and  Tenant*.  New  Ediiion  ;  corrected  and 
niviaed  bj  JoHi!  DoNAUisoH.    8io.  10s.  6d. 

Berkeley.  —  Reminiscence  b  of  a  Huots- 

man.      Sy    tUe    Honourable  GsAdTtEr  T". 
Bbbkeiei.      Willi  Four  Eti:hinga  bj  John 
^jeech  (oho  coloured).     8vo.  price  14», 

1  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

and  Economical  Princi- 

v  for  Public  Brewers,  and 

!    Families.     New 

^1^.  pric£  lOs.  6d. 


Edition,  with  Addii 


Blaine's  Encyclopeedla  of  Rural 

Or,  B  complete  Account,  Iliitorical,  Prac- 
tical, and  DeseriptiTB,  of  Hunling,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sporla  and 
Atlilctiu  Amuacments  of  the  present  day. 
Anew  and  thoroughly  rcTiiud  Ediiion  :  The 
Hunting,  Racing,  and  nil  relatirc  to  Horses 
and  lloreemniisliii),  reitsed  bv  Hax&t 
HiEorEH{  Sbootins  and  Fuhinv  bj 
EPHBMEBi ;  and  Coursing  by  Mr.  A. 
GRiniM,  WilhupwardB  of  600  Wood  En- 
graTings.    8ro  price  BOs,  half-bound. 

Blair's    Clironalogical    and    Historical 

Tables,  from  tlio  Crcnlion  to  the  present 
time  :  Will.  Adiiilions  and  CorrectionB  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  liie 
Period  from  the  Eiode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Hknht  Ellis, 
K-K.  New  Ediiion,  with  Currcclions, 
Imperial  Bvo,  price  31s.  Gd.  Lalf-mcrocco. 

Bloomfleld.  ~  The  Greeli  Testament ; 
With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Eiplanatory.  Eepeciollj 
formed  for  the  usoofadvance'd  Student*  and 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Key. 
S.  T.  Bloomfmld,  B.D..  F.S.A.  New 
Edition.    2  vela.  8vo.  with  Map,  price  £2. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld' ■  Addltlooal  Aonota- 
liona  on  lh»  aborc.    6vo.  price  15*. 


and  School  Gnek 

Teslameiit :  With  brief  EnelilhNol«t,  cfaieflj 
Philological  and  Eiiilanatoi;,  Mpwialb 
formed  for  ujw  in  Colleges  and  tlie  FuUw 
Schools.  By  the  Rcr.  S.  T.  BUMMunu)^ 
D.D.,  F.8~A.  Seventh  a»rf  et'Ofwr  Editiaa. 
improved ;  with  Map  and  lodoc  Fcp.  Sra. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomflcld'B  CoUeiM  KnA  gchwl 
Lexicon  to  the  QreekTestainant.  Fep.  Sro. 
prim   lOs.  6d. 

Bode.— Ballads  l^om  Heradotos:  With 
an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Ber.  J.  E, 
Bode,  M.A„  Ute  Student  of  CbriM  duudi. 

16mo.  price  6s. 

Boame.— A  Treatise  on  the  Bteam  En- 
gine, in  ita  Application  ta  Mine*,  llillt. 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Railway*.  Bj  Om 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  byJoflliBoDBNK,  C& 
New  Edition  ;  with  30~ Steel  Plates  and  HO 
Wood  Engravings,     4I«.  priw  2T». 

Boome.  —  A  Catechism  of  the  Bteam 
Engiiic,  illnstratlve  of  the  SdeotiAc  Piinei- 
plen  upon  which  its  Operation  depend?,  ana 
the  Practical  Details  of  it^  Structure,  Id  its 
applications  U)  Mines,  M  iUi,  Sl«am  Naviga- 
"--  and  Railways:  With  varioua  Sug^> 
of  Improvement.  By  JoHK  Borur^ 
New  Ediiion.    Fcp.  Svo.  pitoe  6*. 

Boame.— A^Kreatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: WithXc""""  8iigS~t'0«>"  of  Im- 
provement.   By  K!f'"2'''^'«^C.E.,  Editor 

of  m,  Jrfi.JcJ^  '"'■'■"«  ="  /**««.« 
£«fi«r.    With  201argi;^'**« 
Woodcuts.    4lo.  priccBT* 

Brande.-A  Dictionaiy  of  #6nce,  Utera- 

ture  and  Art  ■  coniiiriainS  **"  Hiatory, 
Descriplion,  and  ScieiilifiA'"?"P'w.o' 
every  Branch  of  Human  XnaV*^'  ""» 
the  Derivation  and  Delinitinn.""  ■"  **"" 
Terms  in  General  Use.  I 
Bbinde,  F.R  S.L.  and  E. ; 
J.  CiBVlM.  The  Second  Edition, 
and  corrected  ;  in  ludingaSuppleuu 
-  -    (  Wood  jiiigmvijigs.    8vo.  ' 


m^ 


aOrganl 
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Professor  Brande's  Lectures  oa  0 

Chemistry,    u     apphi-d    lo   Manuf       

inoliidmg  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
iug,  Sugor-Manufaclure,  (lie  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  ie.  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  the 
Session  of  18B2.  Arranged  by  permission 
from  the  Leetiiror'a  Notes  by  J.  acoPESKK, 
M.B.    Fcp.  Svo.  [Jutl  ready. 


PUBLUBXD  BT  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  axd  CO. 


BqU.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Diaeaao.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Bojal 
College  of  Phjsioians ;  formerly  Phyticiau- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.  New  Bdition.  Fcp.  870. 
price  58. 

BolL— -Hints  to  Mothers,  for  the  Ma- 
nagement of  their  Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room; 
With  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in 
connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and 
Hints  upon  Nursing.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  price  Ss. 

Bnnsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Christian  Chaklss  Josias  Bunsbn,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip- 
polyius  and  hit  Jfe,  7  vols.  8to.  price 
£5.  6s. 

%•  This  Second  Edition  of  the  J7i>9M>/y/M 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  works,  which 
may  be  had  separately,  as  follows  .* — 

HUiorieal  Section, 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Age }  or,  the  Be- 

ginnings and  Prospects  of  Christia- 
nity.   2  Tols.  8vo.  price  £I.  10s. 

J.  Hippolytus  and  the  Teachers  of  the 

Apostolical  Age ; 
XI.  The  Life  of  tlie  Christians  of  the 
Apostolical  Age. 

Fhiioloffieal  Section, 

2.  Outline  of   the  Philosophy  of   Uni- 

Tersal  History  applied  to  Language 
and  Religion.  2  toIs.  8to.  price 
£1.  13s. 

PkUotopkical  Section. 

8.  Analecta  Ante-Nicaena.     8  toIs.  8to. 
price  £2.  2s. 

I.  Rdiquiae  Literame ; 
n.  Reliquiae  Canonicae } 
IIL.  Reliquiae  Liturgicae:  Cum  Appen- 
dicibus     ad     Tria    Analeotorum 
Volumina. 

Hansen.  —  Egypt's  Place  ii^  Universal 

History:  An  Historical  Lirestigation,  in 
FiTc  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D. 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  Cottbbll,  Esq.  M.A. 
Tol.  I.  with  many  Illustrations.  8to. 
prioe  28s. 

•»•  The  Second  Volume  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689—1748).  By 
JoHK  Hill  Bubton,  Author  of  The  Life  of 
David  Hume,  &o.    2  toIs.  8to.  prioa  26s. 


Bishop  Butler's  Qeneral  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  Qeography  ;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps  ;  with  complete  In* 
dices.  New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraTed, 
enlMTged,  and  greatly  improTed ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  souroea  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirdy  new.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.    Royal  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

/The  Modem  Atlas  of  28  full* 
coloured  Maps.    Rl.  8to.  12s. 

The  Ancient  Atlas  of  84  full- 
'     coloured  Maps.    RL  8to.  18s. 


Separately 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  care* 
fully  revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  proeressive  Discoreries 
and  the  latest  Information  haye  rendered 
necessary.    8to.  price  ds. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Sz- 

position  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  Worid  ; 
their  GK}vemment,  Population,  Reyenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Re- 
ligion, liBws,  Manners,  and  Social  State : 
With  brief  Notices  of  tlieir  Histoi^  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authoritiea.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer.  Fcp.  8yo. 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth  s  or  18s.  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Ciyil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  lioenaes,  and  Post-Horae  Duties; 
Post-Ofiiee  RMfulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 16th  Edition,  oomrarising  the  Public 
Acts  of  theSession  1853.    Fcp.  8yo.  lOs.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1851 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospeets.  By 
James  Caisd,  Esq.,  of  Baldoos,  Agrioulturiil 
Commissioner  of  The  Timet.  The  Second 
Edition.    8yo.  price  14a. 

Calvert  —  The    WiflB's    Manual ;   or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Seyeral 
Occasions  of  a  Mat]ron>  Life.  By  the  Rey. 
William  Calvert,  Rector  of  St.  Antholin, 
and  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's. 
Printed  by  C.  Whittingham  ;  and  orna- 
mented from  Designs  by  the  Author  in  tlio 
style  of  Qneen  £liMaheth*t  Frajfer  Book. 
Crown  8yo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Oreek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Cabusls.    Post  8yo. 

\Iiearlp  readjf 


KEW  W0BE8  un>  MEW  BDJTIONa 


Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  tbe 

Sball  Cabinet  arranged  acoording  to  the 
Modem  System  :  With  *  detailed  Account 
of  the  AtiimalB  ;  sod  a  complete  Sescript ire 
List  of  tbe  Famiiiea  snd  Gmiem  or  Heeent 
•nd  Pos»il  8hell«.  By  A.QNSB  CiTLOw. 
Second  Edition,  much  improred  ;  with  405 
Woodout  lUuBtrstiooB.    Post  8to.  price  14i. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm ;  or,  Hints  on 

BreedingHorsei  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Boad.  Addreued  to  Breeder*  of  Kace 
Horsea  and  Eunten,  Landed  Proprieton, 
and  especiallf  to  Tenant  Farmers.  B; 
Cecil.    Fop.  8to.  with  Froatiipiece,  5a, 

Cedl's   Records    of  the    Chase,   and 

Hemoira  of  Celebrated  Sportamen ;  Tllua- 
trating  aomeoC  the  Uaage*  of  Olden  Time* 
and  com  paring  them  with  prerailing  Cua- 
toma ;  Together  with  au  Introduotion  to 
moat  of  the  Fssbionable  Hunting  Countries  ; 
and  Comment*.  With  Two  Platea  bj  B. 
Herring.   Fep.  8fo.  price  7a.  6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice;   or,  Hints  on 

Training  tor  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road;  with  Obaerrationi  on  Raring  and 
Hunting.  Waiting,  Race  Biding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addreased  to  owner*  of  Kacera, 
Hunten,  and  otiier  Horsea,  and  to  all  wlio 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Sl«eple  Chasing, 
wid  Foi  Hunting.  Fop.  Bto.  with  Plate, 
price  6s.  bairbound. 

Chaljrbaeas'a  Hietoiicai  Survey  of  Ho- 

dem  Speculative  Philoiophj,  from  Eant  to 
Hegel :  Designed  aa  an  Introduction  to  tbe 
Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Qerman  bj  Alfbed  Tuut. 
Poit  8to.  price  8s.  6d. 

Captfda  Chesterton's  Aatobiograpliy.— 

Peace,  War,  and  Adventure :  Beingan  Auto- 
biographical Memoir  of  Qeorge  LbtbI  Chcs- 
torlon,  formerly  of  tlie  Field-Train  Depart- 
ment of  the  Royal  Artillery,  subaequantly 
a  Captain  in  the  Army  of  Columbia,  and 
at  pro»ent  Qovemor  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Cold  Bath  Fields.  2  voU.  post 
8vo.  price  16s. 

CheTTenl  on  Colour.  — The  Principles 

of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and 
their  Apphcation*  to  the  Arts:  Including 
Painting,  Inlorior  Decoration,  Tapestries, 
Carpet*,  Mosaic*,  Coloured  Glaiing,  Paper- 
Staming,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpresi  Print- 
ing, Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Landscape  and 
Flower  Qardening,  &a.  By  M.  E. 
CaBTREirL,  Membre  de  ITnatitut  de 
France,  etc.  Tranaiated  from  the  French 
hv  CbaBLeh  Mahtkl  [  and  illustrated  with 
DiagmoiB,  &e.    Crown  8to.  price  IS*.  6d. 


Clinton.  —  The    AntoMography    and 

Literary  Journal  of  tbe  late  Henrr  FyiM* 
Clinton,  Esq.,  M  J..,  Author  of  the  Fatli 
nelleniei,  the  Fatti  Somani,  4c.  Edited  by 
the  Hev.  C.  J.  FrKKi  Clintou,  M.AI, 
Rector  of  Cromwell,  Notts.     [In  tkefreti. 

ConversationB  on  Botany.  HewEdltira, 
improred ;  with  22  Platea.  Fop.  Sto.  pries 
7a.  6d.  1  or  with  tbe  Platea  C(' ^   "" 


Conybeore  Eind  Howeon.— The  life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Compriiing  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apoitle,  aad 
a  Tramdation  of  hia  Epistlei  uuerted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Eer.  W.  3. 
OoHTBEABB,  M.A ,  Ute  Follow  of  TrinilT 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Be*.  J.  8. 
EowBOH,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  CoUegiata 
Institution,  Liierpool.  With  40  Engntrag* 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  vol*.  4(0. 
price  £2.  Bs. 

Copland. —A  Dictionary   of  PracticBl 

Medicine  :  Comprising  Qenera]  Palhologj, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Disease!, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Diionlera  ea- 
,  pecially  incidental  to  Climatea,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  diOerent  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  numa- 
rou*  approved  Formulae  of  the  Hedicinaa 
recommended.  By  Jaues  Coplind,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  lo  Queen  Charlotta'a 
Lying-in  Hospital,  *c.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to. 
price  £3;  andPartaX.toXVI.4a.6d.eadl. 

The  Children's  Own  Sunday-Book.   By 

JVLU  CoBNKR,  Author  of  Quei/ioiu  en 
tILe  Hitlorf  of  Europe.  With  Two  liluatia- 
tions.     Square  fep.  8vo.  price  5b. 

Cresy.-An  Encyclopffldia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, IIiatorical,Tbeorctical,andPractioal. 
By  Edwibd  Csest,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  lUua- 
trated  by  upwards  of  3,000  Woodouta, 
eiplanatory  of  the  Prindplea,  Machinery, 
and  Conatructions  which  coma  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ciril  Engineer.  Svo. 
price  £3.  13s.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field ;  or,  the  Science  and 
History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.    Bv  the 

Author  of  Principfirt  of  Seitatifie  BtUllnf. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improTod ;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6a. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cast's  Invalid's  Book. —  The  In- 
valid's Own  Book  :  A  CoUeotion  of  Recipe* 
from  TariouB  Booka  and  various  Countries. 
By  tbe  Honourable  Last  Cnei.  Fcp.  Sto, 
prio*  8(.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  aicd  CO. 


Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Serrices  adapted  for  Domestic 
IJbe,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
selectedexiiusivcly  from  theBook  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Dalb,  M.A.,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  81s.  6d.  calf ; 
or  £2. 10s.  morooco. 


Separately 


c  Thb  Faiolt  Chaflaiit,  128. 
I  ThbDosixstic  LiTUBaT,108.6d. 


Delabeche.  —  The  Geological  Observer. 

B^  Sir  Hbnbt  T.  Delabbohe,  F.R.S., 
Director- General  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  New  Edition  ;  with 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  ISs. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  Hbnbt  T.  Delabbohe,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey.  With 
Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  Svo. 
price  14s. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings.    YoL  I.  Svo.  price  IBs. 

Discipline.   By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     ISmo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  By  Sir  Chables  Lock  Eastlak e, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    Svo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

A  Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by 

its  Author :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Rep/y :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Clirist ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretentions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Second  EditUn^  revised.     Post  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  <!loncordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  tho  Greek  and 
the  English  Texts ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Name?,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English  Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  new  Index.    Royal  Svo.  price  42s. 


The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 

Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament :  Being 
an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  occunences,  &c.  2  vols,  royal 
Svo.  £3. 18s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4. 148.  6d. 

Ephemera.  — A  Handbook  of  Angling; 

Teaching  Fly-flshing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing,  Salmon  fishing ;  with  the  Natural 
Histoid  of  River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemsba.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Sabnon : 

Comprismg  the  Theory,  Principles,  and 
Practice  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  tho 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. With  numerous  coloured  Engrav- 
mgs.  By  Ephsmiesa  ;  assisted  by  Andbsw 
Youiro.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured  Plates, 
price  14s. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq. —  History  of  India 

under  Biber  and  Hum&yun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Ebseins,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Emperor  Bdber,    8vo.  price  32s. 

Faraday  (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1852,  by  Professor 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  ScoFTEBN,  M.B.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  58.  6d. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  Contain- 
ing Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords 
of  the  Central  and  Western  Districts ; 
and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical,  and  Social  Organisation. 
By  Thomas  Fobssteb,  Esq.  ;  and  Lieu- 
tenant M.  S.  BiDDiTLPn,  Royal  Artillery. 
With  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Plates.  Svo.  18s. 

Francis.  —  Annals,     Anecdotes,     and 

Legends:  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance. 
By  John  Francis,  Author  of  The  History 
of  the  Bank  of  Enghnd.ko.  Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

Fnllom.— The  Marvels  of  Science  and 

their  Testimony  to  Holy  Writ :  A  Popular 
System  of  the  Sciences.  By  S.  W.  Fitllom, 
Esq.  The  Eighth  and  cheaper  Edition; 
with  numerous  Illustrationt.  Post  Svo. 
price  5s. 


NEW  WOBKS  IKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  OoldBmitli. 

Edited  by  Boi/TOvCoBWXT,  Esq.  Uliutnted 
bj  Wood  Engraringt,  from  Designs  by 
liemben  of  tne  Etcbing  Club.  Square 
orown  8ro.  cloib,  21s. }  morocoo,  £1.  I6t. 

Oosse. —  A    Naturalist's    Sojonm    in 

Jamaioft.  By  P.  H.  Ooass,  Esq.  With 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  14b. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Greg's  Contribntions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Beriew. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Sttinburfh  Review,  By  WiLUAM  &.  QtREQ, 
2  Tols.  8to.  price  24s. 

Gnmey^-^Historical  Sketches ;  illastrat- 

ing  some  Memorable  Erents  and  Epochs, 
from  i.D.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.  By  the  Ber. 
JoHV  Hampdek  QtrBNBT,  M.A.,  Bector  of 
St.  Mary's,  Marylebooe.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  6d. 

Gwili—AnEncyclopsadia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Josspn  QwiLT.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engrayings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Third  Edition 
(1854).    8vo.  price  42s. 

Sidney  Hall's  General  Large  Library 

Atlas  of  Fifty-three  Maps  (size,  20  in.  by 
16  in.),  with  the  Di?iBions  and  Boundaries 
carefully  coloured ;  and  an  Aluhabetical  In- 
dex of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps. 
New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and 
most  recent  Authorities ;  witli  the  Bailways 
laid  down  and  many  entirely  new  Maps. 
Colombior  4to.  price  £5.  5s.  half-russia. 

Hamilton.  —  Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Keform .  Chiefly  from  the  EdinMurgh  Review ; 
corrected,  yindioated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  WUiUam  Hamilton, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Lather, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
GusTAV  KdNio.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hare.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[/»  the  prets, 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  £.  M. 
^*^^y  the  Rev.  William  Habri&ov,  M.A., 
^  Bector  of  Birch,  Essex,  and  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  ir.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam  bridge. 
With  2  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6a. 


Harry   Hieover.  — The  Hnntiiig-Field. 

By  Harbt  Hisotxk.    With  Two  Plalae 
One  representing  7^  Bight  Sort ;  the  other, 
TMe  Wrong  Sort,    Fop.  8to.  6t.  half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  —  Practical  Horseman- 
ship. ByHABRTHiEOTXB.  With2Plites 
—One  representing  Ooing  tike  Workman  ;  the 
other.  Going  like  Mufi.  Fcp.  8to.  prio6  6a. 
half-bound. 


Harry  Hieover.— The  Stnd,  for  Practical 

Purposes  and  Practical  Men :  being  a  Qnidt 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  ilum 
for  show.  By  Habbt  Hisotbb.  Wil^  2 
Plates — One  representing  J  prtity  good  sort 
for  most  purpose*  ;  the  other,  Ragtker  m  hetd 
sot  tfor  any  purpose,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  half* 
bound. 


Harry  Hieover.  —  The  Pocket  and  the 

Stud ;  or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Stable.  By  Habbt  Hibotxx. 
Second  Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author 
on  his  favourite  Horse  Hurlequiu.  Fcp.  8to» 
price  5s.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.-Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  IIabby  iliEOTEB.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 


Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
pile by  Tom  Tatlob,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq. ;  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e^ 
Cambridge;  and  late  Professor  of  the  Enghsh 
Language  and  Literature  in  University  Col- 
lege, London.  Second  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  an  Index.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  price 
81s.  6d. 


Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Kolb  of  tlie  Oflloial  Persouages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earhest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Records  of  tbe  Public 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective States ;  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  oonti- 
nued>  of  Beatson's  PoUtical  Index.  By 
Joseph  Haydn,  Compiler  of  The  Dictionary 
t^LateSt  and  other  Works.  8vo.  prioe  25s. 
half-bound« 
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ffir  John  Herachri.— OntUnflB  of  Astro- 
nmaj.  By  Su"  Joem  ¥.  W.  Hibsuhbl, 
Bart.  fto.  New  Edition ;  irith  PlaTei  ■•d 
Wood  Bngnvbp.    8to.  price  ISi. 

HilL- Travels  in  Siberift.   B;  S.  S.  Hill, 

Eiq.  Author  of  Jiavtlt  an  lie  Shorei  of 
lit  Baflic,  With  B  Inge  coloured  Map  of 
European  and  ABiatio  Riuiia.  2  toIb.  poBt 
Std.  price  24a. 

Hints  OQ  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 
BocisU ;  With  ■  QUnM  at  Bad  Habits. 
ITeir  Edition,  reviaed  (n-ilh  Addiliona)  bj  a 
LtdyofBwik.  Fcp.STO. price Half-a-^ovn. 

Hole.— Prize  Esaay  on  the  History  and 

Management  of  Literary,  Scieotific,  and 
Mechanic!'  Institution >,  and  especially  ^"^ 
hx  thf  J  may  be  dereloped  and  combined  bo 
aa  to  promolo  the  Moral  Well-being  and 
Industry  of  the  Conntry.  By  JahehHoli, 
Hon.  Secretaiy  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanica'  Inatitutea.    Bto.  price  S*. 

hari  Holland's  Memoirs.— Hemoire  of 


Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences. 
Edited  hy  hie  Son,  Hbxbt  Edwabd  Lobd 
BoLLiXD.  Second  Edition  i  nith  Fac- 
«mil«.    Poet  Sto.  price  lOi.  6d. 

Holland.-Chapters  on  Mental  Physio- 

locT.  By  Sir  HlHliT  Hollisd,  Bart., 
F.R.9.,  Fhyaician-Eitraordinary  to  the 
Queen ;  and  Phyiician  in  Ordinaiy  to  Hi< 
Boyal  Highneas  Prince  Albert.  Founded 
chiefly  on  Chaptera  contained  in  Medical 
Jfolti  and  Sejtectioiu  by  the  aame  Author. 
8to.  price  J0«.  6d, 

Hook.-The  Last  Days  of  Onr  Lord's 
Minialiy :  A  Courae  of  Lectnrea  on  the 
principal  Erenta  of  Passioa  Week.  By 
Wii-TBB  Fabquhib  Hook,  D.D.,  Chanlain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Hew  BdiRon. 
Pep.  8to.  price  Ga. 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  BriUsh  Flora; 

CompriEiuE  the  Fhaenogamoua  or  Flowering 
Planta,  and  the  Fema.  The  Sixth  Edition, 
with  Addition!  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figurea  illuitratiTe  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferouB  Planta,  Ihe  Composite  Flsnte,  the 
Qraaaea,  and  the  Frrns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKSB,  F.B.A.  and  L.S.,  Ac.,  and  Q.  A. 
W*LBEB-Ai,MOTT,  LL.D.,  F.L.8.  IBmo. 
vith  la  Plates,  price  14a.  j  with  the  Flalea 
eolontwd,  priee  Sis. 


Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popnlar 

Ouida  to  the  Boyal  Botanic  Oardeni  of 
Xew.  By  Sir  Williau  Jaokboh  Hooebb, 
E.H.,  D.O.L.,  F.B.A.,  and  L.S.,  Ac.  ka. 
Director.  Hew  Edition ;  with  nnmcroua 
Wood  EngrBTinge.     16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Horae.— An  Introdnction  to  the  Critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scllp- 
turea.  By  Thomai  Eabtvbu.  Hobkb, 
B.D.  of  at.  John's  College,  Cambridge  i  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  New  Edition,  reiiaed 
■nd  corrected ;  with  nuraeroas  Maps  and 
EaciimileB  of  Biblical  UanusariptB.  I  tola 
8to.  price  63s. 

Home.~  A  Compendions  IntrodncUon  to 
the  Study  of  Ote  Bible.  By  T&omab 
Habtwell  Hobmb,  B.D.,  of  St.  John'i 
College,  Cambridge,  Being  an  Analysis  of 
his  iHlroJiicliOM  to  lie  CriluaJ  Sludf  a»d 
Knomltdsie  of  Ike  Holg  Sciiplurei.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  I  with  Maps 
and  other  Engnrings.     ISmo.  price  Oi. 

Howitt  (A.  M.)  — An  Art-Stadent  in 

Munich.  By  Amna  Mabi  Howtir.  2 
Tols.  post  8*0.  price  14s. 


Howitt-The  Children's  Teu.  By  Maty 

Howitt.  With  Four  I]luBtration*,engnfed 
by  John  Absolon,  from  Original  Deaigns  by 
AkhaMakx  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  price  S*. 

William  Howitt's  Boy's  Country  Book; 
Being  the  Beal  Life  of  a  Conntry  Boy, 
written  by  himself ;  eihibiling  all  the  Amlue' 
menta,  FleMores,  and  Bursuits  of  Children 
in  the  Country.  New  Edition)  with  40 
Woodcuts.    Fop.  8to.  prioe  6s. 

Howitt— The  Rnral  Life  of  En^d. 
By  William  Howiit.  New  Edition,  cor. 
rected  and  reTised ;  with  Woodcuta  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  :  UniTomi  with  PftHi 
la  Remartaile  Plaeet.    Medium  Sto.  31s. 

Howitt- Visits  to  Remarkable  Places; 
Old  HoUs,  Bsttle-Fielda.iudSceneailliMtia- 
tiTe  of  Striking  Faaisges  in  Enghah  Iliitory 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition,  with  40  Woodcuts.  Medium  8to. 
price  21s. 

■BCONo     ■■■na,    cUeflT  in   the 

Conntiee  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
with  a  Stn^  along  the  Border.  With  up- 
wards of  40  Woodcut*.    UwUnm  Sto,  21s. 
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Hndson.— Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law :  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  0.  Hudbok,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition;  including  the 
prorisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1852  (introduced  by  Lord  St. 
Leonard's).    Fcp.  Svo.  price  28.  6d. 

Hudson.  ~  The  Executor's  Guide.    By 

J.  0.  Hudson,  Esq.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition;  with  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Gs. 

Hulbert— The  Gospel  Revealed  to  Job ; 

or.  Patriarchal  Faith  illustrated  in  Thirty 
Lectures  on  the  principal  Passages  of  the 
Book  of  Job :  With  Explanatory,  Illustra- 
tive, and  Critical  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
A.  HuLBBBT,  M.A.    8vo.  price  12s. 

Humbley.— Journal  of  a  Cavalry  Officer: 

Including  the  memorable  Sikh  Campaign  of 
1845-6.  By  W.  W.  W.  Humbley,  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  ;  Captain, 
9th  Queen's  Royal  Lancers.  With  Plans 
and  Map.    Royal  8vo.  price  21s. 

■ 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabinic.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s. : 
or  in  2  vols.  Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.   Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabike. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed ;  8s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  Svo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  28.  6d. 
sewed,  8s.  6d.  cloth ;  and  Part  II.  8s.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humphreys.— Sentiments  and  Similes  of 

Shakspeare:  A  Classified  Selection  of  Similes, 
Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remark- 
able Passages  in  Shakspeare's  Plays  and 
Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated 
border  in  the  characteristic  style  of  the 
Elizabethan  Period,  massive  carved  covers, 
and  other  Embellishments,  designed  and 
executed  by  H.  N.  Humfhbstb.  Square 
post  Svo.  price  21». 


Hunt  —  Researches  on  Light   in  ii 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Co: 
tf  ideration  of  all  the  Photographic  Processc 
By  RoBEBT  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School 
Science.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  t 
vised;  with  extensive  Additions,  a  Plat 
and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Jameson. —  A  Commonplace    Book  ( 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,  Origin 
and  Selected.  Part  I.  Ethics  and  Charaetei 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Mi 
Jambbon.  With  Etchings  and  WoodEj 
gravings.   Square  crown  8vo.  \Jittt  readjf^ 

lirs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saini 

and  Martyrs.    Forming  the  First  Series 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,     Second  Editioi 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchix^ 
by  the  Author.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  2C 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monast 

Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arl 
Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  at 
Legenxiary  At.  Second  Edition,  correct 
and  enlarged ;  with  11  Etchings  by  t 
Author,  and  88  Woodcuta.  Square  orov 
Svo.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonn 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Formii 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Lcf/endA 
Art.  With  65  Drawings  by  the  Author,  m 
152  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8^ 
price  28s. 

Lord   Jeffirey's   Gontrihutions  to  Tl 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  coi 
plcte  in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrait  € 
graved  by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignel 
View  of  Craigcrook  engraved  by  J.  Cousc 
Sqimra  crown  Svo.  2l8.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  cal 

•^*  Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in 
vols.  Svo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Work 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebeb.  Revised  » 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Chables  Page  Edi 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  N( 
complete  in  Ten  Volumes  Svo.  priceHalf 
Guinea  each.  "N. 

Jesse.  —  Russia    and    the   War.     ] 

Captain  Jesse  (late  Unattached),  Autl 
of  Murray's  Handbook  for  Ryssiay  &c.  Wi 
a  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Seb; 
tapool,  shewing  the  Batteries  and  A 
preaches.    Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d, 
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Johnston.— A  New  Dictionary  of  Oeo- 

Saphy,  Descriptiye,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
istorical :  Forming  a  complete  Qeneral 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Bj  Alexakdeb 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S.,  G^grapher  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Her  Majesty.  In  One  Volume  of 
1,440  pages;  comprising  nearly  50,000 
Names  of  Places.  8?o.  price  36s.  cloth ;  or 
half- bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Eemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
John  Mitchell  Kemblb,  M.A.,F.C.P.S  , 
Slo.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Kent.  —  Aletheia ;    or,   the   Doom    of 

Mythology.  With  other  Poems.  By 
William  Charles  Mabk  Xent.  Fop. 
8vo.  price  78.  6d. 

Kippis's  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms 

for  Public  and  Private  Worship.  New 
Edition ;  including  a  New  Supplement  by 
the  £ev.  Edmund  Ksll,  M.A.  18mo. 
price  4s.  cloth  j  or  4s.  6d.  roan. 

Eirby  and   Spence's   Introduction   to 

Entomology ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
Hbtory  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Nokics,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  Ac.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8to. 
with  Plates,  price  Sis.  6d. 

Kirby.-The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William 

Kirby,  MJL.,  Rector  of  Barham ;  Author  of 
one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  Joint- 
Author  of  the  InfrodueiioM  to  Entomology. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Feeesian,  M.A.,  With 
Portrait,  Yiguette,  and  Facsimile.  8vo. 
price  15s. 

The  Lady  Una  and  her  Qneendom ;  or, 

Beform  at  the  Bight  End.    By  the  Author 
of  Home  Truth*  Jor  Rome  Feace^  Ao.     Fop. 
8    TO.  price  7s. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Pohtical  State  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1851 : 
Being  the  Third  Series  of  Note*  of  a  TravelUr, 
8vo.  price  12s. 

Laing's  (S.)  Observations  on  the  Social 

and  Political  State  of  the  European  People 
in  1848  and  1849 :  Being  the  Second  Senea 
of  Holet  of  a  Traveller,    8vb.  price  140. 

•«•  The  Firtt  Seriet,  in  16mo.  price  28. 6d. 


Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine :  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physici^^  Extraordinaiy  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mOff 
price  I69. 


Sirs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  oS  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Coxqi- 
prising  the  Principlea  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  -and  instructive  Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  addi- 
tional Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


L.  £.  L.7-The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro^ 
visairice,  the  Veueiian  Bracelet^  the  Golden 
Violet^  the  Troubadour ^  and  Poetical  Bemains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  B.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  10s.  cloth }  morocco,  21s. 


Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a 

Friend.    By  the  Author  of  Lelterg  to  My 
Unknown  FriemU,  Ac.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.   By  a 

Lady,  Author  of  Letiert  on  Happineu,  Fourth 
and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5i. 


Lindley.— The  Theory  of  Horticnltare ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  principal 
Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological 
Principles.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.ILS. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  improved ;  with 
Wood  Engravings.    8vo.       \Jnthtpieu. 


Dr.   John    Lindlejr's   Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Cori*ections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vola.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24fl« 


Linwood.— Anthologia  Ozoniensis,  siva 

Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Ghrscis  et  T^.^nij  deoerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Lutwood,  M.A.  MdoE 
Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  price  14s. 


Dr.Little  onDeformities.— On  the  Nature 

and  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the  Human 
Frame.  By  W.  J.  Littlx,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  Founder  of  the 
Boyal  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Ac.  With  160 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrama .    8to.  price  15b. 
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LABDNEB'S  CABINET  CTCLOPiBDIA 

Of  Hifltoiy,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  ScieooM,  Natural  Hiatoiy,  and  Mana&otuf 
A  Series  o£Ori0al  Works  by 


Sir  John  IIbrschbl, 
Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh, 
RoBBRT  South  BY, 
Sir  Dayio  Brbwstbr. 


Thomas  Kbio«ti.bt, 
John  Forstbr, 
Sir  Waltbr  Scorr, 
Thomas  Moors, 


Bishop  Thirlwall, 
Thb  Rby.  G.  R.  Olbig, 
J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismondi, 
Johm  PHiLLirs,  F.K.a.  OJL 


*  And  othbb  Bminbnt  Writbrs. 

Complete  in  1S2  vols.  fcp.  avo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Qnint 
Tkt  Works  Mparmigfy,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Tkree  ShiUii^  and  Sixpence  each  Vokune. 


A  lAti  of  the  Works  eompoiing  the  Cabinbt  Cyclopedia  : — 


Li/ 


I  ^ 


1.  Beirs  History  of  Russia S  rols.  10s.  6d. 

5.  Bell's  Lives  of  Britisb  Poets. .  3  Yols.  7s. 

8.  Brewster's  Optics 1  vol.3s.6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3  vols.  IDs.  6d 

h.  Crowe's  History  of  France. ...  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

6.  De  Morfcan  on  Probsbilities  ..1  vol.  Ss.6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's    Fall    of   the 

Roman  Empire a  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy ,3  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal,  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

12.  Dunham's  Historyof  Denmark, 

-Sweden,  and  Norway 3  vols.  10s.  M. 

18.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.  8t.  6d. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. .  8  vols.  I0s.8d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during  the 

Middle  Ages 4  vols.  14s. 

18.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  3  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's    Lives    of    Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's  Historyof  the  United 

States  3  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbruke's  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiquities  3  vols.  7s. 

to.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonweslth,  6  vols.  17s.  6d. 

31.  Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Mill- 

tary  Commanders 3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

33.  Grattan's     History     of    the 

Netherlands 1  vol.  3s.6d. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

34.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  yoL  Ss.  6d. 

35.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Ns- 

tural  Philosophy 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

96.  History  of  Rome 3  vols.  7s. 

d7.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

38.  Holland's    Manufactures    in 

MeUl   3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

39.  James's  Livesof  Foreign  States- 

men   5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

80.  Kater  and  Lardner's  Mechanics,  I  vol.  3s.  6d. 
31.  Keigfatley'sOntlines  of  History,!  vol.  3s.  6d. 

82.  Lardner's  Arithmetic  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

88.  Lardner*6  Geometry ..........  I  vol.  Ss.  6d. 


84.  Lardneron  Heat 1  YoL8a.6d* 

85.  Lardner's   Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics   lvoL8s.6d. 

86.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city and  Magnetism   3  vols.  7a. 

37.  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 
Coortenay's  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7Y0U.9l8.6d 

88.  Mackintosh,Wallace,andBeU's 

History  of  England U)  vols.  85b. 

89.  Montgomery     and     SheUey's 

eminent  Italian,    Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Anthers  .  3  vols.  10s.  6A 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  . .  4  vols.  14s. 

41.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Hist.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

43.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geok]^,  3  vols.  7s. 
48.  PoweU's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy i  Yol.as.6d. 

44.  Porter's  Treatiae  on  the  Manu- 

nufactureofSilk 1  YoLas.6d. 

45.  Porter's  Manufactures  of  For- 

.    celain  and  Glass 1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

46.  RoBCoe's  British  Lawyers  ....  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland 8  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's   Lives    of    eminent 

French  Authors 8  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  88. 6d 

50.  Soutfaey*s    lives    of    British 

Admirals . . . ; 6  vols.  17s.  6d 

51.  Stebbing's  Church  Histor)' 3  vols.  7s. 

53.  Stebbing's    History   of    the 

Reformation  ...... .^ 9  vola. 7s. 

58.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural History 1  YoL88.6d. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  8c 

Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  8c  Instincts 

of  Animals 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 3  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  3  vols.  7s. 
68.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  and  Shell-fish,  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   lYol.8s.6d. 

•I.  Swainson's    Taxidermy    and 

Biography  of  Zoologists. ...  1  vol.  8s.  6d. 
63.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece. .  8  vols.  38s. 
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Utton.— The  Clinrcli  of  Christ,  In  ita 

Idao,  Attribute,  uid  Mioutr;  i  With  ■ 
pirtiouUr  Beference  to  the  ControTenT  on 
the  Subject  bctireea  EomuiuU  *ad  Fro- 
Uatonti.  Bj  the  Rot.  Edwiks  A&TttFB 
XiITTOir,  M.A.,  Vice-Prinoipalof  St.  Edmund 
B*U,  OKford.    8to.  price  I61. 

Loch.— A  Pnctical  Legal  Guide  for 

Sulon  and  UarcbsnU  durinj;  Wu  1  Cum- 
pniing  Bloak>de,  Capton,  Cartel,  Colour*, 
Contraband,  Droita  of  Admiraltj,  Flag 
Bhmre,  Freight,  Head  Money,  Joint  Captura, 
H«iitnli  and  Neutral  Territory,  Frizea, 
Bccapture  of  Property  of  AUy,  Besoue, 
Bight  of  Viiit  and  Search,  Salrage,  Derelict, 
Tradiiig  with  the  Enemy,  Orders  in  Council, 
Ae.,  Fme  Act,  Prootamation  m  to  Colour*. 
With  Appendice*  containing  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  other  Official  Dooumenta 
Tolating  to  the  Present  War.  By  William 
Ad4K  Locb,  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lin- 
coln'* Inn.    Sto.  price  9i.  6d. 

Lortmer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Tonng  Uaster 

Hariner  on  some  Subjecls  connected  with 
hi*  calling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  8to.  Ss.Bd. 

London's  Belf-Instmction  for  Toosj 
GardeneTSiForeeters,  Bailiff*,  Land  Stewards, 
and  Fannerg  j  in  Arilhmetic,  Book'kcefnng, 
Geometry,  Menauration,  Practical  Trigono- 
metry,  Mechanio*,  Land-  Surrey  ing^Lsrdtiiig, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Arohiteotural  Draw, 
ing,  and  Isometncal  Projection  and  Penpec- 


}.  price  7s.  6d. 

London's  EncjclopECdia  of  Qardening; 
oomprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Qardoning :  Including  all  the 
laleet  improiementa  j  a  General  Hbtory  of 
Gardening  in  alt  Countries ;  a  Statigtical 
View  of  it*  Present  Stalai  and  Sugeestioos 
for  it*  Fulare  Frogrea*  in  the  BriU%  Inlea. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcut*.  New  Edi- 
tion, Eoincted  and  improTed  by  Mrs. 
IiODiK».    Sto.  price  EO*. 

London's  Encycloptedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrub*  i  or,  ths  Jriuretnu  tt  Frutietfui 
Brilmniciim  abridged :  Containing  theSardy 
Tree*  and  Sbrubs  of  Orest  Britain,  NatiTo 
and  Foreign,  SeientiBeally  and  Popnluly 
DsMnibedi  with  their  ]^i»isgation,<>iU>m, 
■ndUsetin  the  Artag  and  with  Bugrsriis* 
of  nauly  aU  the  Speeis*.  Adapted  Ibr  the 
DM  ofN  uneiymen,  Oardeoer*,attd  Foicrters. 
With  about  £,000  Woodcuts.  8t».  priee  fiOi. 


London's  Encyclopsdia  of  Agriculture ; 

oomprising  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Tranifer,  Laying-out,  Impme- 
ment,  aud  Management  of  Landed  Proptfty, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Twetable  Froductioni  of  Agri- 
culture; Including  all  the  lateat  Improie- 
ment*,  a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Snggestiani  for  ill  future  progresi 
in  the  Britiali  Iiles.  New  Edition  j  with 
1,100  Woodcut*.     8to.  price  60s. 

London's  Eucyclopedia  of  Plants,  in- 
cluding all  which  are  now  found  in,  or 
bsTe  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britaini 
Giring  their  Natural  Hi*(oiy,  accompanied 
by  *uch  description*,  engraved  Bgure*,  and 
elementary  details,  a*  may  enable  a  beginner, 
who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover 
the  name  of  ereiy  Plant  which  he  may  And 
in  Sower,  and  acquire  all  the  information 
respecting  it  which  is  usefid  and  intemting. 
New  Edttion,  oorrected  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  year  1S&5,  by  Hn. 
LOCDO0  and  Geoiob  Don,  Esq.,  F.L.S.ic, 
Bto.  [In  the ^'utg. 

London's  EncyclopEBtlia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architect ureandFurnilurei 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottege  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings  i  Counti^  Inns,  Fnblio  Housta, 
and  Parochial  Schools  j  with  the  requisite 
Fittings- up.  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  end 
apptopriale  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery  :  Each  Design  accompanied  by 
Analytical  and  Critical  Bemark*.  New 
BdIlion,editedby  MrB.LoiTi>oi( ;  withmore 
than  2,000  Woodcuts.    Sto.  price  63*. 

-London's  Hortns  Britannicns ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plsnts  indigenous  to,  oulti. 
TBted  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
With  a  Supplement,  ioduding  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  WoA.  Edited  by  M™.  LonDOiri 
acsisted  by  W,  H.  Baxtek  and  Datid 
WooBTiB.  Sto.  price  81*.  6d.~The  Sur- 
■eparately,  pnce  14a. 


Urs.   London's    Amateur    Gardener'a 

Calendar;  Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a  Garden  in  each  Month  1 
with  plain  Bales  has  to  do  whati*  requisite  j 
Directions  for  Laying  Out  and  Planting 
Kitohen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure 
Qronnda,  and  Shrabberiea  1  and  a  short 
Aeooont,  hi  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds, 
Bb^  and  InMott  then  moat  iqurious  to 
Oarden*.  16mo.«ithWoodcut*,pricc7s.6d, 
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Mra.  Iiondoii's  Lady's  Conntry  Compa- 
nion i  t>T,  How  to  enjoy  s  ConntrT  Lifo 
Bationallv.  Fourth  EditiOD  ;  with  'Plntes 
•nd  Wood  EngraTings.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Bi. 

Low.~A  TreatisB  on  the  Domesticated 

Auimalsof  theBritishliilanda:  Comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  uid  Eoouomicil  HietoT7of 
Species  and  Varieties  j  t)i»  Bescnption  of 
the  Fropertiee  of  eitemal  Form  1  uiaObaBr- 
vationa  on  the  Principles  and  Fnctice  of 
BreodJng.  B;  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  A^  ood  EngraTings.    8to.  price  25i. 

Low.—Elements  of  Practical  Agricnltnre; 

CODiprebendiiiE  the  Cultivation  of  FlAats,  tlie 
HiutMJidrj  of  the  DomcBtic  Animals,  and 
theEconumToftliBFsnn.  Br D. Low, Esq. 
F.B.S.E.  New  Edition;  with  200  Woodcul*. 
8io.  price  2  Is. 

Macaolay.- Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  B.  Maosulsj.  M.P.      Correoled  bj  Hisi- 

nnu.     Bto.  price  ISi. 

Macanlay.  —  The   History  of  England 

from  the  Aeceaaion  of  James  II.  Bf 
Tnauxs  BiBmsTOn  MACiirt»r.  Hew 
Edition.     Vols.  I.  and  II,  8to.  price  32a. 

Mr.  Hacanlay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Eaaaja    contributed    to    The    Edinburgh 
Beriew.    Four  Sditioiu,  as  tollowa : — 
1.  LlBDABT  EsiTiOH   (the  SemlA),  in 

3  TOla.  8?o.  price  36i. 
a.  Complete  in  Ohe  VoLUMB,  with  Por- 
trait and    Vignette.      Square  crown 
Bvo.  price  aia.  cloth  ;  or  SOa.  calf. 
8.  A  NiiW  Ebitios,  in  3  vols,  fop.  8vo. 
price  Hi. 


Macintosh.  — A  Hilitaiy  Tour  1 
Europeui  Tnrkej,  the  Criir«,  and  on  ti 
Eastern  Shore*  of  the  Black  Sea :  Includii 
Rontea  aeroas  the  Balkan  into  Bulgari 
■nd  Eicuraions  in  the  Turkish,  BuMia 
and    Peraisu    Prorincea   of    the   Cauoaail 


Macanlay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 

Ivry  and  the  Annada.  Bj  Thomib 
BiAlHSTon  Macauxat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.    price    4t.   6d.  cloth;    or  10a.  6d. 

Mr.  Hacanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

With  numeroua  Illuatratians,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scarf,  Jiiu,,  and  engrared  hj  Samuel 
Williama.  Mew  Edition.  Fcp.  4to,  price 
21b.  boards  ;  or  42a.  bound  in  morocco. 

Macdonald.  — 'mia  Verocchio;  or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  hite  Diahi  LoduJl  Uacsobau). 
Fcp.  8(0.  price  C». 


Commanding  Uer  M^estj'a  Trocn 
mian  Islands.     WithMapg.     Srd 
'       post  8to.  price  21s, 

Sir  James  Macldntosh'a  Histoiy  of  En] 

land  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  fin 

'       Establishment  of  the  Beformation.    Libra 

I       Editiim,  reriaed  by  the  Author's  Son.  2  to) 

I       8tq.  price  2l3. 

Sir  James  Hackintosb's  Miscellaneoi 

Works  :  Including  hie  ConlributionB  to  Tl 
Edinburgh  Beriew.  Complete  in  Oi 
Volume  j  with  Portrait  and  Vignett 
Square  crown  8>Q.  price  21«,  cloth  j  or  30 
bound  in  oolf . 

•,•  Alao  a  HEW  EDITION,  in  8  toI 
fcp,  8to.  price  2 1 9. 

M^ullocfi.  — A  Dlctionaiy,  Practica 
Theoretical,  and  Uiatorical,  of  Commen 
and  Commercial  Narigalion.  llliutratc 
with  Maps  and  Plana.  By  J.  E  M'CujXOCl 
Esq.  flew  Edition  ;  and  cmbmciug  a  lar^ 
maaa  of  new  and  important  Inrormatioii  i 
regard  to  the  Trsdc,  Commercial  Law,  an 
Navigation  of  tins  and  otlier  Countrie 
Bvo,  price  50s.  cloth)  hsU-russis,  6&a. 

M'Colloch.  -  A  Dictionary,  Geographica 

statistical,  and   Historical,  of  the  varioi 

Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natun 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J,  R.M'CtrLLOci 
Es^.  Illustrated  with  Sii  large  Maps,  Ne' 
Edition ;  with  a  Supplement,  comprisin 
the  Population  of  Great  Britain  from  tk 
Cenius  of  18&1,     2  vols.  8to,  price  G3s. 

H'Cnlloch.  —  An  Acconnt,  Descriptiv 
and  Statistical,  of  the  British  Empire 
Exhibiting  its  Eiteut,  Pliysical  Capacitie 
PopulBtioa,IndustrT,  and  Civil  and  Keligiov 
Institutions,  By  J,  R.  M'CrLi.ocu.  £e< 
Fourth  Edition  (1854),  revised;  with  a 
Appendix  of  Tablea.     2  toIs.  6vo,  price  42: 

Mutland.— The  Chnrch  in  the  Cats 

combs :  A  DesoriptioQ  of  the  Priinitii 
Churcli  of  Bome,  Illustrated  by  its  Sepu 
chnl  Bemains.  By  the  Rev.  Chabli 
MAiiLUfs.  New  Edition ;  with  man 
Woodeutt.    8to.  pries  14a. 
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Mrs.  Marcet's  GonversationB  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
•re  familiarlj  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.     2  vols.  fcp.  8yo.  price  148. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected;  with  23 
Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  4 
Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Martinean.-  Church  History  in  England : 

Being  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev. 
AuTHUB  Mabtineatt,  MJL.  late  Fellow  oT 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  12mo.  price  6s. 

Maonder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  cora- 

51ete  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography, 
'he  Eighth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1853.  Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan, 
12s.;  calf  lettered,  128.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists;  their* Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants, their  Religion,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  &o.  New  Edition ;  revised  through- 
out and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 
Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  oalf,12s.  6d. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Enoyclopsedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  different  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
IDs.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
GkLzitteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
l<>g7>  <^  ^^  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout :  With  some  Additions. 
Fop.  8vo.  price  IDs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan, 
128. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Chablss 
Mbriyalb,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  28s. ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  148. 

Merivale.- The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public :  A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev. 
Chablss  Mkbiyalb,  B.D,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and 

Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Abeken  ;  and  edited  by  the  Kev. 
Chaales  Mebiyals,  B.D.    12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic ;  Its  Gates,  Shores, 

and  Cities  :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White 
Sea,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milnxb,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.    Post  8vo.  iJMt  ready, 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

With  Additions  bv  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
MiLiTEB,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Gbantham,  B.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  price  528. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and. 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Inclnding 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Confersations.  By  John  HoUiAND  and 
Jamis  Eyxbitt.  [luiAe  press. 
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James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

OoUeotive  Edition ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8to.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth;  morocco, 
21 8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  20s.  cloth ;  morooeo, 
86s. 

James  Montgomersr's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
ISmo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Moore.  — Man  and  his  Motives.    By 

Geobob  Moore,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Bojal  College  of  Physicians.  Third  and 
cheaper  Ediiion,    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  Bj  Geobob  Moobb,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Moore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation 

to  the  Mind.  By  Geobqe  Moobb,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Colli  ge  of  Physicians. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Moore.— Health,  Disease,  and  Remedy, 

familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a 
few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By 
Geobgb  Moobb,  M.D.,  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Jonmal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Biglit  Hon.  Lobd  John  Russell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Illustrations. 
Vols.  I.  to  VI.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

%•  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  completing  the 
work,  are  nearly  ready, 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Con- 
taining the  Author's  recent  Introduction, 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with 
a  Portrait,  and  a  View  o(  Sloperton  Cottage. 
Medium  8to.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  42s. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
19  Plates,  price  85s. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and   Sacred 

Songs.  By  THOMikS  Moobe,  Author  of 
Lalla  Rookhy  &c.  First  collected  Edition, 
witli  Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price 
6s.  cloth  ;  12s.  6(1.  bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    New  Edition, 

with  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the 
Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise, 
B. A.  16mo.  price  6s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  bound 
in  morocco. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Slostrated  I 

D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  New  and  cheaper  Bditioi 
with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole  of  tl 
Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  1 
Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  price  81s.  6i 
boards  ;  bound  in  morocco,  £2. 12a.  6d. 

The  Original  fidiUon  of  tke  abovi 

in  imperial  8vo.  price  63s.  boards ;  morooe 
£4.  148.  6d. ;  proofs,  £6.' 6s.  boards, — au 
ttiil  be  had* 

Moore's  Lalla   Rookh:    An    Orienti 

Bomanoe.  New  Edition,  with  the  Aut^ 
biographical  Preface  from  the  Colleotii 
Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical  Woi^s,  an 
a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  B.  A.  16m< 
price  6s.  doth ;  12s.  6d.  bound  in  morooec 

Moore's   Lalla   Bookh:    An    Orienti 

Bomance.  With  13  highly.finished  Ste 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Uorbould,  Meadow 
and  Stephanoff,  en^rraved  under  the  supee 
intendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  Net 
Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  15 
cloth ;  morocco,  '28s. 

•»*  A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Editioi 
in  royal  8vo.  pnce  One  Guinea,  Hiii  remak 

Morton's  Maniial  of  Pharmacy  for  tli 

Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  Contaii 
ing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Boy 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  the 
Classification  ;  and  the  Pharmncopcsia  ( 
that  Institution.  Fifth  Edition  {IS&4>).  Fq 
8vo.  price  lOs. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  i 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  the  Be 
H.  MofiSLBT,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  < 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  j 
King's  College,  London.    8vo.  price  ^is. 

•  

More.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lai 

guage  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Ghreec 
By  William  Mubb,  M.P.  of  Caldwel 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  8vo.  price  36s.— Vol.  I'^ 
price  168. 

"We  hail  with   Rjeat  satisfaction  this  co 
tinuation  of  a  work  so  eminently  calcnlated 

f promote  the  knowled^re  of  Greek  classical  litir 
ure,  and  to  increase  the  taste  fcr  it  amon^  tJ 
educated  cIsKBes.  Sinsrvlarly  felicitous  in  seixii 
the  salient  points  in  the  character  of  the  diff 
rent  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  tl 
different  branches  and  periods  of  theirlitemtur 
and  in  conveyinfr  to  his  reader^,— even  to  tho 
unable  to  follow  the  train  of  li is  discussion  in  tl 
orij^inals,— clear  and  vivid  ideas  on  the  subjec 
Mr.  Mure  has  in  the  present  volume  treated  in 
most  effective  manner  the  funeral  history 
Greek  literature  durinz  the  Attic  period,  t.« 
Arom  the  uburpation  of  the  supreme  power  i 
Athens  by  Pisistratus,  a.  5<K>  b.o.  to  the  death 
Alexander  the  Great,  S2S  b.c.'*     John  Ui7LL. 
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Murray's  EnpyclopsBdia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  60s. 

Neale.—"  Risen   from  the  Ranks;"  or, 

Conduct  versus  Casto.  By  the  Rer.  Ebskinb 
NsALB,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk. 
Fcp.  8yo.  price  6s. 

Neale.— The  Riches  that  bring  no  Sorrow. 

By  the  Rev.  Ebskinb  Nbale,  M.A.,  Hector 
of  Kirton,  Suffolk.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  Os. 

Neale.— The  Earthly  Resting  Places  of 

the  Just.  By  the  Rev.  Ebskinb  Nbalb, 
M.A.  Rector  oi  Eirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  price  Ts. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Ebskinb  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  vob.  fcp.  8yo.  price 
128. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henbt 
Nbwican,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  price  128. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cbdbio  Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Oldmizon.— Gleanings  from  Piccadilly  to 

Pera.  B^  J.  W.  Oldxixon,  Commander 
R.N.  With  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours. 
Post  8yo.  [Just  ready, 

Opie  (Mr8.)-'Memorials  of  the  Life  of 

Amelia  Opie,  selected  and  arranged  from 
her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts. 
By  Cecilia  Lucy  Bbightwell.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Portrait.    8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Lieutenant    Oshom's   Arctic   Journal. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal ;  or, 
Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in 
Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin^s  Expedition. 
By  Lieut.  Shebabd  Osbobn,  RJi.,  Com- 
manding H.M.S.y.  Pioneer.  With  Map  and 
Four  cdoured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  12s. 


Owen  Jones.— Flowers  and  their  Kindred 

Thoughts :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mabt 
Annb  Baoon.  With  beautiful  Illustrations 
of  Flowers  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen 
Jones.  Imperial  8to.  price  3Is.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in  calf. 

Owen.  — Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Inrertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1843.  Bt  Rxchabd  Owen, 
F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings.  [/ji  ike  press. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.  1. 8vo.  price  148. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  G-EORas 
Peabcb,  Esq.  8  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait, 258.  6d. 

¥OIi.  1.    PASCAIi'S  PROVIXCIAIi  LET- 

ten :  with  M.  Villraiatn's  Euay  on  Pascal  prefixed, and  a  new 
Memoir.    Post  8vo.  Portrait,  8s.  6a. 

¥OIi.  9.    PASCAL'S  THOVGHTS  OM  RK- 

nuand  Eri 
Original  MiJiS. 


liRiob  and  Eridencea  of  Christianitv ,  with  Additions,  from 
from  M.  raugire's  Edition.    Post  l»vo.  8s.  6d 


VOIi.  8.    PASCAIi'S    MlSCBIiLAMBOVS 

Writinst,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts,  Stc. :  from  M. 
Faugire's  Edition.    Post  bvo.  8s.  6d. 


Captain  Peel's  Travels  in  Nnbia.— A  Ride 

through  the  Nubian  Desert.  By  Captain 
W.  Peel,  R  N.  Post  8vo.  with  a  Route 
Map,  price  58. 

Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sick,  &c.    8vo.  IBs. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.  F.B.S.  F.G.S.,  Deputy  Reader 
in  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &o,  £*ourth  Edition, 
corrected  to  the  Present  Time;  with  4 
Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 
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NEW  WORKS  AHD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Fbillips'8  Elementary  Introdnction  to 

Hinenlogj.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensiTo 
Altentions  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bhooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.a.S. ;  and  W.  H.  MiiJtBB,  M,A., 
F.G.S^  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.    Post  8vo.  price  18s. 

Pliillip8.^Figare8  and  Descriptions  of 

the  Palsosoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Pevon, 
and  West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  (Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
Ac.    8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 


Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined,  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master* 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  8vo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Power's  Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with 

Fen  and  Pencil.  From  a  Journal  kept  in 
that  Country,  from  July  1846  to  June  1848. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  12s. 


Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a  Series  of 

Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  Influence 
of  the  Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental 
Faculties,    Fop.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Polman's  Vade-mecum  of  Fly-Fishing 

for  Trout ;  being  a  complete  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  thftt  Branch  of  tne  Art  of  Angling  ; 
with  plain  and  copioua  Instructions  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  Third 
Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide ;  for  the  Use 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners:  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory, 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishhig 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and 
Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries 
in  the  different  departments  of  tlie  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medica,  &o.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.  BssCB,  M.B.C.S.  &o. 
8vo.  price  12s« 


Rich's  Hlustrated   Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionaryand  QreeV.  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representations 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  prioe  21s. 


Sir  J.  Richardson's  Journal  of  a  Boat 

Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the 
Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
North  America ;  a  Map,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  81s.  6d. 


Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanship  ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Biding  and  Managing  a  Horse, 
adapted  to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Boad  and  in  the  Field :  With 
Instructions  forBreaking-iu  Colts  and  Toung 
Horses.  By  Captain  Bichabdson,  late  of 
the  4ith  Light  Dragoons.  With  3  Line 
Engravings.    Square  crown  8vo.  price  148. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition^  revised  and  corrected.     8vo.  21s. 


Separately 


C  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  7s. 
C  The  Latin-English  Dictionary  ,158. 


Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 

EngUsh  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  cheaper 'Kdiiion,    Post  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary J  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality, 
and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical 
Words.     Boyal  32mo.  prioe  48. 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain* 

ing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved  j  including  a  full  Account  of 
the  Autlior's  experience  in  the  Culture  of 
Boses  in  Pots.  *  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written. 
S>yo,  price  188. 
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sayB  selected  from  Gontriba- 

Edinburgh  Review.  By  Uenbt 
i  Toltt.  8to.  price  248. 

rhesaaraB  of  English  Words 

CUflflified  and  amuiged  ^  as  to 
)  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
Composition.  New  Edition,  T*i- 
darged.    Medium  8to.  price  14s. 

ibater :  A  Series  of  complete 

itlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
lion  ;  with  ample  Beferenoes 
t  Sources  of  Information  on 
lar  Topic.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
I. 

ichel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

luding  scTcral  unpublished  Let- 
ter with  those  edited  by  Miss 
/\\h  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
2  vols,  post  8to.  price  15s. 

William  Lord  Russell.   By 

[on.  Lord  John  Bussell,  M.P. 
1  Edition,  complete  in  One 
ith  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
•lUTi  Abbey.    Post  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

le  Hon.  F.)  — Rambles  in 

K)rt,  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
By  the  Honourable  Ferdinand 
With  Four   coloured    Plates, 
ice  9s.  6d.    . 

—The  Indian  Archipelago ; 

ind  Present  State.  By  Horacb 
ithor  of  TAe  BritUh  ConqueaU  in 
I  Tob.  post  8to.  price  21s.  • 

L.)-- There  and  Back  Again 

Beauty.    By  Jaues  AuorsTUS 
Luthor  of  Isis,  an  Effypiian  Fil- 
2  vols,  post  8to.  price  21s. 

s  Work  on  Egypt. 

yptian  Pilgrimage.  By  Jahes 
T  John.    2  toIs.  post  8to.21s. 

ir  Example.  By  the  Author 

My  Unknown  Friend*^  Ac    Fcp. 


story  of  Greece,  from  the 

es  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
,  B.C.  140,  mainly  based  upon 
wall's  History  of  Greece.  By 
KD  ScHKiTz,  F.R.S.E.,  Bector 
School  of  Edinburgh.  New 
Jmo.  price  7s.  6d. 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  hit 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discoveiy  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l8.^An 
Abbidgmsnt,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.   Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  TAvmi 
Bible ;  bound  and  clasped.  64mo.  price 
Eighteenpence. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount   Printed  on 

Silrer ;  with  Picture  Subjects,  numeroua 
Landscape  and  Illustrative  Vignettes,  and 
Illuminated  Borders  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
designed  by  M.  Lepellb  du  Boib-Gallub. 
Square  18mo.  price  in  ornamental  boardi^ 
One  Guinea ;  or  31s.  6d.  bound  in  morocoow 

Self-Denial  the  Preparation  for  Easter. 

By  the  Author  of  Letlera  to  my  Unknown 
IviencU^  &o.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 

graphical4f)ictionary  of  the  Britisli  Islands 
anci  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Feat  urcs,  and  Obiects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  Authorities ;  full  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Boundaries,  Begistered  Eleo- 
tor:»,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  g 
with  a  refer«^nco  under  erery  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  com- 
pleted ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  liesources  of  the  Unitad 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology,  and  an 
Abstract  of  certain  Besults  of  the  Census  of 
1861.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £2. 16s. 

Sewell.  —  Amy  Herbert.    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Bev.  William  Sewsll,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

SewelL-The  Earl's  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  SzwELL,  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  9i. 

Sewell.  —  Gertmde :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  Sewell^  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catediism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  W. 
SEWELTi,  B.D.  New  Edition.  SwoIb,U^, 
8vo.  ]irioe  16s. 
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Sewell. -- Margaret  PercivaL    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2  toIs. 
fop.  8to.  price  128. 

By  the  same  Author^ 
Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2  vols. 

fcp.  8to.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.   New  Edition. 

Fop.  8yo.  price  7b.  6d. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to 

Confirmation :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
Writers  of  the  Early  and  of  the  EngUsh 
Church.    Fcp.  Bto.  price  5s.  6d, 

Seadings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jebeict 
Taylor.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Ss. 


The    Family    Shakspeare ;  %i   which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
By  T.  BoWDLEB,  Esq.  F.B.S.  New  Edition, 
in  Volumes  for  the  Pocket ;  with  36  Wood 
Engraymgs,  from  Designs  by  Smirke, 
Howard,  and  othe^  Artists.  6  toIs.  fcp.  8yo. 
price  308. 

*«*  Also  a  LiBBABT  Edition,  in  One 
Volume,  medium  Sro.  price  21b. 

Short  Whist;  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws :  With  Obserrations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Cassino,  Eoart^  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A  ♦  •  •  •  •.  New 
Edition  ;  to  which  are  added,  Precepts  for 
Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B  •  •  •  •.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Jonmey  of  Life.    By 

Cathbbinb  Sinclaib,  Author  of  The  Busi- 
ness of  Life  (2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  IDs.) 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  5s. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  Henry  Wilm  ;  and  Twelve  fine  Wood 
Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  from 
Designs  by  Frederick  Tatler.-  Crown 
8vo.  price  158.  boards  ;    or  27b.  bound  in 

.  morocco. — A  Cheap  Edition,  without  Wood- 
cuts, in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 


Smee*8  Elements  of  Eleclaro-Metallnrgy. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  Electrotypes  and 
niunerouB  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals.—Sacred  Annals : 

Vol.  €11.  The  Gkmtile  Nations ;  or,  The 
History  and  Beligion  of  the  E^ptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Gbeeks,  and  Bomans,  collected  from  ancient 
authors  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  including 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian,  Persian, 
and  Assyrian  Inscriptions :  Forming  a  com- 
plete connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory, and  shewing  the  Fulfilment  of  Sacred 
Prophecy.  By  Oeoroe  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c. 
In  Two  Parte,  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

By  the  same  Author ^ 
Sacred  Annals :  Vol.  I.  The  Patriarchal 

Age ;  or.  Researches  into  the  History  and 
Keligion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  to  the  Death  of  Isaac.  Crown 
8vo.  lOs. 

Sacred  Annals:  Vol.  n.  The  Hebrew 

People;  or.  The  History  and  Beligion  of 
the  Israelites,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Nation 
to  the  Time  of  Christ.  In  two  Parts,  crown 
8vo.  price  12s. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  IMnscellaneons 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Beview.  Three  Editions,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),   in 

3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  368. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.     Square  crown 
8vo.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  or  SOs.  calf. 

3.  A  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fop.  8vo. 

price  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Koyal  Institution  in  the  Tears  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
price  12s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 

Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Ardleigh.  With  Portraits,  and  Landscape 
Illustrations.    6  vols,  post  8vo.  price  638. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Methodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Southet,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28s. 
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's  Gommonplaco  Books.    Com 

—  1,  Clicice  Fassages:  With  Col- 
for  the  History  of  Maimers  and 
ire  in  England;  2.  Special  Collections 
>U8  Historical  and  Qlieological  Sub- 
3.  Analytical  Readings  in  yarious 
«  of  Literature;  a/id  4.  Original 
anda,  Literary  and  Miscellaueous. 
by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabteb,  B.D. 
square  crown  Svo.  price  £3.  ISs. 

wnpUirt  Book,  eoinpI«tc  In  itMlf,  nuij  b«  had  ttpm- 
B  foilow*  :— 

rs»— CHOICE  PASSAGES.  Ac.    18i. 
Kiv»-SPECIAL  COLLECTIUNS.    18a. 
IB*— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    31a. 
miBB— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  Ac.    31s. 


's  The  Doctor  ftc.    Complete  in 

olume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
B,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
ind  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition, 
crown  8to.  price  2l8. 


Soathey's   Complete    Poetical 

;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In* 
ions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
),withPortraitandyignette.  Mediiun 
ce  21s.  cloth ;  428.  bound  in  morocco. 
10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
es,  price  35s. 


Torks  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

r  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With 
)liical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robbbt 
ST.    Medium  8vo.  price  30s. 


.—Lectures  on  the  History  of 

.  ]^  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jajcbs 
JN,  IlC.B.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Modem 
T  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  24a. 


.—Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

;  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.    By 
ht  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  E.C.B. 
Third  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


age.— The  Greyhonnd:  Being  a 

3  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
aining  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
heir  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
also,  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
ig  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
I.  By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous 
ts  of  Greyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21b. 


Stow.*       "^kaining  System,  the  Moral 

Trainin^  And  the  Normal  Seminary 

for    prep^  M-Trainers    and    Go- 

vernesses.  -  ^^w,  Esq.,  Honorary 

Secretary  to  Normal  Free 

.Seminary.    Ten  a  Plates  and 

Woodeuts.    Poet  jb. 


Dr.  Sutherland's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in 

Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Straits,  in  the 
Tears  1850  and  1851,  performed  by  H.M. 
Ships  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia^  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  William  Pennv,  in  search 
of  the  missing  Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  Erebus 
and  Ti'tror,  With  Charts  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  27s. 


Tate.— On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
muliD,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tatb,F.R.A.S.  Svo.  price  6s.  6d. 


Taylor.— Loyola:  And  Jesuitism  in  its 

Rudiments.    By  Isaac  Taylob.    Post  Svo. 
with  Medallion,  price  lOs.  6d. 


Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.    By 

Isaac  Taylob.    Post  Svo.  with  a  Portrait, 
price  lOs.  6d. 


Theologia  Germanica :  Which  setteth 

forth  many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth, 
and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touch- 
ing a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  SvaAirvA 
WiNKWOBTH.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Chablbs  Kinoslbt  ;  and  a  Letter  by 
Chevalier  Bunsbv.    Fop.  Svo.  price  6a. 


Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.   By 

the  Right  Rev.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  St. 
Dayib's  (the  Rev.  Gonnop  Thirlwall).  An 
improved  Lifara^  Edition  ;  with  Mapa.  8 
tou.  Svo.  price  £4. 16s. 

*«*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s. 


Thomson  (The  Rev.  W.)— An  Outline  of 

the  Laws  of  Thought :  Being  a  Treatise  on 
Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Thoxbok,  M. a.  Fellow  and  Tator  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fop.  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 
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Thomson'B  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Four,  FouTHind-a-Half,  and  Fire  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  366  DajB,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
eonnts.    New  Edition.     12mo.  price  Ss. 


Thomson's  Seasons.   Edited  by  Bolton 

OoiurEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy- 
seven  fine  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or,  86s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Thomton.—Zohrab;  or,  a  Midsummer 

Day's  Dream :  And  other  Poems.  By 
WiLLULM  Thouas  Thobnton.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  28.  6d. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

temum.  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Terse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  ;  bound  and  clasped.    64mo.  Is.  6d. 


Todd  (Charles).— A  Series  of  Tables  of 

the  Area  and  Circumference  of  Circles ;  the 
Solidity  and  Superficies  of  Spheres;  the 
Area  and  Length  of  the  Diagonal  of  Squares ; 
and  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies,  &c. : 
To  which  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  the 
Author's  Method  of  Calculating  these  Tables. 
Intended  as  a  Facility  to  Engineers,  Sur- 
▼eyors.  Architects,  Mechanics,  and  Artisans 
infeamL  By  Chablsb  Todd,  Engineer. 
Tht  Btooiid  Edition,  improved  and  extended. 
fOii  Bvo*  ytip0  wS* 


TowiiS6iid.-Tne  Utm  of  Twelve  Emi- 
nent Jndgsa  of  the  Last  and  of  tb«  Present 
Century.  By  W.  C«  TowvmrD.  Esq.,  M JL., 
Q.C.    2  volt.  8vo.  prtco  !>l8a. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2  fols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 


Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
Kcw  Edition,  edited  by  the  Author's  Son, 
the  Bev.  S.  Tubneb.  8  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  81s.  6d. 


Sharon  Tamer's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Keigns  from  the  Korman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Bev.  S.  Tubneb.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Tomer's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Bev.  S.  Tubneb.  8  vols. 
8vo.  price  d6s. 

Dr.  Tnrton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwabd  Gbat  :  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  price  15s. 


Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected throughout ;  with  all  the  Information 
comprised  in  the  Supplement  of  Reoent  Itn- 
provemeiiU  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time  and  incorporated  in  the  Dictionary : 
Most  of  the  Articles  being  entirely  re- 
written, and  many  new  Articles  now  first 
added.  Witli  nearly  1,600  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  608. 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watebton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  H!all.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs. 

Separately :  Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  5s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  4s.  6d. 

Alaric  Watts's  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  and 

other  Poems.  With  41  highly-finished 
Line  Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  the 
work  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and 
Engravers.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. 
boards,  or  458.  bound  in  morocco ;  Proof 
Impressions,  63s.  boards. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopedia  of 

Domestic  Economy  j  Comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping :  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
^ith  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Servants,  Ac.  New  Edition;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  50s. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

IK  COUBSE  OP  FUBLICATIOlf  IN  YOLUMIB  FBIOB  HALT-A-OBOWN  EACH  : 

Comprising  books  of  valuable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a  character  that 
wfll  render  them  worthy  of  preservation. 


^^^rf'W  W  N/ «rf  ^^\^  > 


LiMt  of  the  yoLTJiCES  already  publUAed, 

Vol.  I.  MACAULAY'i  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE 9/8 

II.  ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKE  and  GLADSTONE,  2/6 

III.  LAING'i  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY    2/6 

IV.  PFEIFFER'i  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 2/8 

v.  EOTH  EN,  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  fh>mtUe  EAST   %/6 

VI.    MACAULAY'8  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON  .. ..  S/6 

Vn.    HUC'8  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY.&c 2/6 

VIIL    THOMAS  HOLCROFT*8  MEMOIRS 2/6 

IX.    WERNE*t  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

X.    MRS.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA 2/6 

XL    JERRMANN'8  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG 2/6 

Xn.    THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLBIG*8  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN    2/8 

XIIL    HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 2/6 

XIV.    SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'*  NARRATIVE  2/6 

XV.    ALEXANDRE  DUMAS' MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRED'ARMES   2/6 

XVL    OUR  COAL  FIELDSandOUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

XVII.    M'CULLOCH'8  LONDON  and  GIRONlitRE's  PHILIPPINES 2/6 

XVIII.    SIR  ROGER  DB  COVERLEY  and  SOUTHEY'8  LOVE  STORY 2/6 

XIX.    LORD  CARLISLE'S  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES ;  and 
JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON 

XX.    HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY  2/8 

XXI.    THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION,  2/6 
XXII.    MEMOIR  of  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON  and  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENKE,  9/8 
XXIII.    RANKE'sFERDINANDandMAXIMILIANftTURXEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  V« 
XXIV.    BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOJJR  and  ) 

FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS  ..  ) ! " 

XXV.    SOUVESTRE's  ATTIC  PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  and  ) 

WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIONS  ,...  J ^ 

XXVI.    MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATiBrTS 
and  hU  SPEECHES  on  PARUAMENTARY  UFORM  (18St^). 
XXVII.    SHIRLEY  BROOKS'S  RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH ;  and 

DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT 

XXVIII.    LANMAN'S  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 2/6 

XXIX.    DE  CUSTINE's  RUSSIA,  ab^id^ed V6 

XXX.    SELECTIONS  from  SYDN EY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 2/6 

XXXI.    BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHAMYL;  andj 2/6 

M'CULLOCH's  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  > 

XXXH.    LAING's  NOTES  ofa  TRAVELLER,  First  Series a/« 

XXXIIL    DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO ;  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM V< 


and  ) 

( a/» 

•  •  •  •    J 


\ a/t 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

In  course  of  publication  in  Farts  price  One 
Shilling  each :  Comprising  books  of  yaluable 
information  and  acknowledged,  merit,  in  a 
form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling, 
and  also  of  a  character  that  will  render  them 
worthy  of  preservation. 


Liii  ofiht  PABTfl  already  published  \ — 

l..Mr.  MacaoUy'i  Enay  on  Warren  Hattiiigs. 

S..  „  «         LoniaiT*. 

9.. London    in    the    jMn   IHSO  and    1851.       Bj    J.    R. 

M'CuUoch,  Ewi. 
4.  .Sir  Roder  De  Corerlcy.    From  the  Spectator. 

S..9lr.  Macaular'a  Two  EMaya  on  William  Pitt  and   tba 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

S    7 . .  Laing's  RetidcBce  In  Norway. 

6.  .Mr.  Macaalay*!  Essay*  on  Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

iL.10.  .Ma  Pfeifier's  Lady's  VoyofS  round  the  World. 

1 — 12.  .Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel  from  tlie  East. 

IS.  .Ml.  Macanlay's  Essays  on  Addison  and  Walpole. 

4—15.  .Bac'i  Trarcls  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China. 

14— 17.. Thomas  Hoicrod's  Memoirs. 

18.  .The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Lectures  and  Addresses. 

IS— 30..Weme*s  African  Wanderings. 

SI— 33.  .Mrs.  Jameson's  Sketches  In  Canada. 

23. .  Brittany  and  the  Bible.    By  I.  Hope. 

M.  .Tha  NatnrmI  History  of  Creation.    By  Dr.  L.  Kemp. 

U..Mr.  Macanlay's  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon. 

as.  .The  Electric  Telegraph,  etc.    By  Dr.  G.  WUson. 

S7^-28..Jermunn's  Pictures  from  St.  Petersburg. 

tS— 30..The  ReT.  G.  R.  Glcig's  Leipsic Campaign. 

81.. Memoir  nf  the  Dnke  of  WeUlogtoa. 

SS— S3..The  Auftralian  Colonies.    By  William  Hughes,  F.R.O.S. 

84—85.  .Sir  FJward  Sea  ward's  Nanratire  Abridged. 

84.. Lord  Jeffrey's  Essays  on  Swift  and  Richardson. 

87.. Ranks 's  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  IL 

Memoirs  of  a  Maltre  d'Armes.    By  Aleaandre  Dumas. 

ii..Bjron  and  the  Comic  Dramatists.    By  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

41..1lMlikal  Turenne.    Bt  the  Rer.  T.  O.  Cockayne, M.A. 

1  Fields  and  Coal  Pits. 

••n  the  Continent  in  MDCCCLII. 

,  Mountains.    By  R.  Ferguson. 

ffalands. 


t  <#•  W«ririiif  HMb.    By  ErnOe  Souvcstre. 

80.  .Til 

61.. An  A 

53..Mr.  Maciiiiif% 

53..The Russians  cflfealaHlk.    1^ 

51..IndlcaUonsof  InstlMt    BfDr.  LMHj 
6— M. .  Lanman's  AdTrnture*  in  th«  WBdta  M  Wortk 
7-58  S9.  :De  Custine's  Russia. 

60.  .Durrieu's  Morocco. 
41— 6-i.. Selections  (h>m  Sydney  Smith's  WriWigfc 

S3.  .Schamyl,  the  Chieftain  of  Ute  Caucasus. 

84..  Russia  and  Turkey.    ByJ.  R.  M<Culloch,Esq. 
45— 44.  .Lalng's  Notes  of  a  TrarcUer,  First  Series. 

47..Mormonism. 


Wheeler.— The  Geography  of  HerodotUb 

Developed,  Explained,  and  Illustratod  tV«'  ^  -^ 
Modem  Researches  and  Discorcrios.  U\ 
J.  Talbotb  Whseleb,  F.R.O.S.  8 vo .  w  i .  i  i 
Maps  and  Plans.  \2f early  rtaiu. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  CIi  ■  t^*  -  i  v 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.  Third  E<liii<  .:. 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  11}  p^  t 
bolic  Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  Astro  no  mv , 
Cbogra^y,  &c.    Post  8to.  price  U&. 

Lady  WiUoughby's  Diary  (1635  to  1663  \ 

Printed,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  stN  m.> 
of  the  period  to  which  The  Li  art/   rt'f;M-, 
New  Edition;  in  Two  Parts.    Squ:in.«  l.]» 
8to.  price  8s.  each,  boards;  or,  bound  :i 
morocco,  18s.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone  s 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enghtnd,  i'  - 
tended  for  the  use  of  Toung  Persons,  ;\ii  ' 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  n  Fat  In  r- 
to  his  Daughter.  A  New  Editiou,  com>  ti  : 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Pa\,  1>\ 
Sir  John  E.  Eabdley  Wiimot,  jiu-i. 
12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 

Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  !  y 
Writers  of  good  authority.  My  C.  l'. 
Tongs,  B.A.    Post  4to.  price  One  Gu.:  <a. 

Tonge's  New  Latin  Gradus :  Containin': 

every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  -"  d 
authority.  By  Authority  and  for  tiie  r«- 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  II«irr«>  a  , 
Charterhouse,  and  Rugby  ScIiooIb  ;  Ki  <l:  >« 
Coll^i  London ;  and  Marlborough  Colli  i:<  . 
Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  nnd  w:-- 
rected.    Post  8to.  price  Ss. 

Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Ed  i  t  ^ ; .  n . 
with  numerous  Wood  Eugravin/j'j,  iVon. 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Ar«>fv^. 
Longman  and  Cc's  Edition  shouJd  lu'  or- 
derc^i.)    8yo.  price  IDs. 

Youatt— The  Dog.    By  William  Youatt. 

A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Knjji  Jivip-  -, 
fipom  Designs  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  (J?. 

Zompt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  ii>r  t'.«' 
use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Sen  v  n/. 
F.R.S.E.  :  With  numerous  Addition.-*  nu  i 
Corrections  by  the  Author  anil 'IVan.-hii..-. 
The  Third  Edition,  thorough! v  rev.-cd  , 
with  an  Index.    8vo.  price  148. 

[September,  185-1. 
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